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of its collection of living animals, by its Library, and by its 
Scientific Publications. 

The Office of the Society, BegenPs Park, N.W.8, where all com- 
oinnications should be sent, addressed to “ The Secretarj’,” is open 
from Ten till Five, except on Saturdays, when it closes at Oxb p.m. 

The Library, under the superintendence of Mr. F. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.M.S., F.K.P.S., F.Z.S., is open daily (except Sunday) from 
Ten A.M. till Five p.m. ; on Saturdays, Ten a.m. till One p.m. 

The Library is closed from Good Friday to Faster Mondaj’, and 
upon all other Bank Holidays. It is also closed annually for 
cleaning during the month of September. 

The Meetings of the Society for General Business are held in 
the Meeting Room at the Society's Office on the third Wednesday 
of the month at 4.30 p.m. except in September and October. 

The Meetings for Scientific Business are held in the Meeting 
Room nt the Society’s Office fortnightly on Tuesdays, except in 
July, August, September, and December and January, at half-past 
Five o’clock p.m. 

The Anniversary Meeting is held on the 29th of April, or the 
nearest convenient day, at Four p.m. 

The Society's Gardens are open daily from Nine o’clock until 
Sunset, or 8 p.m. when sunset is Inter. Dr. G. M. Vevers is the 
Superintendent, Mr. D. Seih-Smith, Curator of Mammals and 
Birds; Mr. Edward G. Boulenger is Director cf the Aquarium; 
Miss Joan B. Procter, F.L.S., is Curator of Reptiles; Mr. L. C. 
Bushby, F.E.S., is Curator of Insects; Dr. John Beal tie, M.B., 
Ch.B., M.Sc., is Anatomist; Dr. H. H. Scott, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
D.P.H., Pathologist; Prof, R. T. liciper, F.R.8., with the assistance 
of a panel of experts, examines and reports on the Parasites ; 
Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, F.R.C.V.S., is Honorary Consulting 
Veterinary Surgeon ; and Dr, R. W. A. Salmond, O.B.E., Honorary 
Radiologist to the Society. Applications for anatomical or patho¬ 
logical material, or for facilities for work in the Prosectorium 
should be addressed to the Secretary, * 

TERMS FOR THE ADMISSION OF FELLOWS. 

Fkllows pay an Admission Fee of X5, and an Annual Coiitri* 
bution of .£3, due on the 1st of January, and payable in advance, 
or a Composition of ^45 in lieu thereof; the whole payment, 
including the Admission Fee, being £50, 

No person can be deemed a Fkllow until the Admission Fee 
and first Annual Subscription of £S have been paid, or the 
annual payments have been compounded for. 

The usual Admission Fee of £5 is waived upon the election of 
the Wife or Husband of an existing Fbldow. 

The First Annual Subscription of Feilowa elected in November 
and December covers the following year. 





PRIVILEGES OF FELLOWS, 

Fellows have Personal Admission to the Gardens upon signing 
their names in the book at the entrance gate, and may introduce 
Two Companions daily. 

The Wife or Husband of a Fellow can exercise these privileges 
ill the absence of the Fellow, but this privilege cannot be extended 
to children of Fellows. 

Until further notice, Fellows will receive 40 undated Green 
Cards, available on any Sunday or week-day up to the end of 
February of the }ear tollovving the year of issue, and 20 White 
Cards available on any week-day up to the same date. Special 
children’s tickets are no longer issued, but the Greeu and White 
Cards are perforated, and each half is valid for a Child under twelve 
years of age. It is particularly requested that Fellows will sign 
every ticket before it goes out of their possession. Unsigued tickets 
are not valid. 

Fellows are not allowed to pass in friends on their written 
order or on presentation of their visiting cards. 

AauARixjM.—From January Ist. 1923, until further notice, 
Fellows have free personal admission to the Aquarium at all 
times when it is open. On 8uuda}8, but not on week-days, they 
may introduce two visitors with them. These privileges are 
personal and cannot be transferred. For admission to the 
Aquarium of other friends whom tliey have admitted to the 
Gardens by Sunday tickets they may purchase from the Office 
books of 20 tickets for £1, or a smaller number at the same rate, 
each ticket admitting one adult or two children on Sundays or 
Aveek-days. Fellow^s may also purchase a transferable Aquarium 
Ivory Ticket, for £10, valid for the whole duration of tlio 
Fellowship and admitting daily, on Siinda}s or week-days, two 
persons who have already gained admission to the Gardens. 

Fellows have the privilege of receiving the Society’s ordinary 
Publications issued during the year upon payment of the additional 
Subscription of One Guinea. This Subscription is due upon the 
let of January, and must be paid before the day of the Anniversary 
Meeting, after which the privilege lapses. Fellows are likewise 
entitled to purchase these Publications at 20 per cent, h'ss than 
the price charged to the public. A further reduction of 20 per 
cent, is also made upon all purchases of Publications issued prior 
to 1881, if above the value of Five Pounds, 

Fellows also have the privilege of subscribing to the Annual 
Volume of ‘ The Zoological Record,' which gives a list of the Works 
and Publications relating to Zoology in each year, for the sum of 
Two Pounds Ten Shillings. Separate divisions of volumes 39 
onwards can also be supplied. Full particulars of these ])uhlica- 
tions can be had on application to the Sepretary. 
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Fhllows may obtain a Teakbvekablk Ivory Ticket admitting 
two persons, available throughout the whole period of Fellowship, 
on ]»ayinent of Ten Pounds in one sum. A second similar ticket 
may be obtained on payment of a further sum of Twenty Pounds. 

Any Fellow who intends to be absent from the United Kingdom 
during the space of at least one year, may, upon giving to the 
Secretary notice in writing^ have his or her name placed upon the 
** dormant list,” and will then be called upon to pay an nnnual 
subscription of £1 only during such absence, or in the event of 
returning to the United Kingdom before June 30th in any year to 
psy the balance of the ordinary subscription. After three years a 
Dormant Fellow must make a further application to be retained on 
that list. 

Any Fellow, having paid all fees due to the Society, is at libert> 
to withdraw his or her name upon giving notice in writing to the 
Secretary. 

Ladies or Gentlemen wishing to become Fellows of the Society 
are requested to communicate with “The Secretary.*' 

P. CHALMKKS MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 

BegetiPs Park, L<m<lon. N.W. 8. 

Deoernber, 1926. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

The scieutiHc publications of the Zoological Society of London 
are of two kinds—Proceedings/' published in an octaro 
form, and Transactions/* in quarto. 

According to the present arrangements, the ‘‘ Proceedings" 
(contain not only notices of all business transacted at the scien> 
tific meetings, l)ut also all the papers read at such meetings 
and recommended to be published in the ''Proceedings" by 
the Committee of Publication. A large number of coloured 
plates and engravings are issued in the volumes of the 
" Proceedings," to illustrate the new or otherwise remark¬ 
able species of animals described therein. Amongst such 
illustrations, figures of the new or rare species acquired in a 
living state for the Society’s Gardens are often given. 

The ‘‘Proceedings" for each year are issued in four parts, 
paged consecutively, during tlie months of March, June, 
September, and December. From January 1901 they have 
been issued as two half-yearly volumes, indexed separately. 

An “ Abstract of the Proceedings " is published by the 
Society on the Tuesday following the date of the Scientific 
Meeting to whicdi it refers. It is issued along with the “ Pro¬ 
ceedings," free of extra charge, to all Fellows who subscribe to 
the Publications, l)ut it may be obtained on the day of publi¬ 
cation at the pric(3 of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post free 
for the sum of Six Shillings per annum, payable in advance. 

The “Transactions** contain such of the communications 
made to the Scientific Meetings of the Society as, on account of 
the nature of the plates required to illustrate them, are better 
adapted for publication in the quarto form. They are issued 
at irregular intervals. 

Fellows and Corresponding Members, upon payment of 
a Subscription of One Guinea before the day of the Anni¬ 
versary Meeting, are entitled to receive the Society's 
Publications for the year. They are likewise entitled to 
purchase the Publications of the Society at 20 per cent, hjss 
than the price charged to the Public. A further reduction 
of 20 per cent, is made upon purchases of Publications 
issued prior to 1881, if they exceed the value of Five 
Pounds. 

Fellows also have the privilege of subscribing to the 
Zoological Record for a sum of Two Pounds Ten Shillings 
(which includes cost of deliverer), payable on the 1st of July 
ill each year; but this privilege is forfeited unless the 
subscription be paid before the 1st of December following. 

The following is a complete list of the publications of the 

Society already issued. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY of the Zoolojiicai Society of 
l.oii<ion (Fifth Edition.) Svo. ]902. t’loth, (>«. 


THE OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GARDEN GUIDE--2iird Edition 
(Kevifred)—with (1) a Railway and Street Rap; (ii) u Plan ol 
the Grounds; (3) a short description of some of the principal 
nnirauls in tlie Collection, with 52 Ihotographic Illustrations 
and Index, Price Is. in Stiff Paper Cover, postage 3d. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE AOUARIUM. Price 0^/., 
postage Id. 

ZOOLOGICAL RECORD.—Yol 61, containing literature relating 
chiedy to the year 1924, has now been published, price i*3. 
Vol. 62, for the year 1926, is being prepared as usual, price 
X3, or subscription, if paid in advance, ^ 10a* 


Regent’s Park, London, K.W. 8. 
December 1926. 


P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 


Theee pubUeailont may be obtained at the Socmsr's Office 
Of through any bookseller. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


PAPERS. 

31. A Mycotic Disease of Batrachians. By H. Haroli> 
Scott, M.D., F.R.C.P.Lond., D.P.H.,D.T.M.H.Camb., 
F.R.S. Edin., F.Z.S., Pathologist to the Society. 

[RMeired Mareh 29,1926: Read June 16,1926.] 

(Plates I-V.*) 

The disease whose clinical history and pathology is the subject 
of this paper is one which has been responsible for a considerable 
mortality amongst Batrachians during 1925, 

1 am not in a position to say whether it has been equally 

f )revalent, or equally fatai^ in other years, because I can find but 
ittle record of the condition, and no detailed work appears to 
have been undertaken in respect of it. 

Previous records on the prevalence of this condition or anything 
which can be so interpreted are very meagre. I have searched 
the * Proceedings of the Zoological Society ’ for the last fifteen 
years* Oases are now and then recorded of reptiles dying from 
mycosis, but, as a rule, no ^rticular notice is taken of it, the 
mammaliaii, avian, and reptilian all being placed under the same 
heading* There is one instance recorded as occurring in 1909 in 
which the fungus is stated to have been Aspergillua /umigcUus ; 
this must hsve been a different condition from that dealt with in 
tiie preaent paper* There are only two statements which appear 
to refer definitely to this* ,ln the Beport on the Ileaths occurring 
in 1914 (IP* Z* S. 1916, p. 127) mycods is given as the cause of 

s l!hr of the Plstw, «M p. 
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death in ten reptiles, nnd Dr. Plimmer states: It.. . . has 
been found in the larger frogs and tortoises. It is produced in 
them by a much larger mould than that found in the mammals 
and biids, which generally leads to the formation of tumours.” 
Agtiin, in the following year* (P. Z, S. 1916, p. 82), ‘‘A Oeratodus, 
wWch had been many years in the Gardens, died from a mould 
disease of the skin, similar to that from wdiich several of the 
larger toads and fiogs have died.” 

Lastly, there is a specimen preserved from a BulLFrog in 1921 
in which the liver appeared to resemble in all points that found 
in similar animals dying during 1925. The cause of death was 
recorded as cirrhosis of liver. I removed a fragment of this, 
cut and stained it, and found the condition such as will be 
described later under pathological histology. 

I have been able to obtain very little evidence relative to the 
existence of this condition elsewhere; in fact, scientifically 
speaking, there is no trustworthy evidence. I have been given 
to understand that there is a disease which kills a large number 
of toads and frogs kept in laboratories or in the shops of dealers 
who maintain a considerable stock. The signs, so far as they have 
been noted (in most instances no special attention has been paid 
to this point), have resembled what has been seto here, but the 
high mentality has been ascribed to overcrowdh^f,iind not to any 
specific disease. If the condition is the same luf the one about to 
be described, overcrowding and close contact vrould certainly play 
a part in assisting its dissemination. 

Since the beginning of the year several Salamandei*s died of 
the disease, 5 Bull-Frogs (Bam cai$$bt4»9ia), 5 Black-spotted 
Toads (Bufo melanoBtictua), 8 Squaro-marked Toads {Bufa 
regtd(m$), 1 American Toad, and 1 white’s Tree-Ft^. Others 
have been attacked by it, but ditel eoine interourrent 
disease, or were accorded euthanama whtei tiie iRUidition became 
severe and proved refractory to all treetment, while a lew, coming 
under observation in an early stege, were treated atid re60vere£ 
Among these were an African Tdad, an Inditel ITeadt mH a 
Common Frog. It is not pomibte/therefore, te . state definitely 
tee mortality from this affection, idnee in smne ite ksioim merely 
served as a predisposing cause to other ditete^ In tvrenty at 
least death was dearly ascribable to it* 

the enteing account of the semtetegy nf this disease is based 
upon informstion vei7 kindfy given te me by the Curator of 
Belles, Miss Joan Procter^. 

Ihe course of the dtemse difftes aoemding to the 

animal attacked. In flatiMnamItes; it liL % tedemtand, met wil^ 
lairiy frequently, Is kntetn In'tee teade as ^'ShdimaiMlmr 
dissate*” In thteanmid lt Up of ihNi nose 

as a small erorion, ^ h sliglht swellte# 

• I sm Aamw of ssl ter this 

^ iiilMnimloii, slm te few sgMist iss te mSm mm 
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soon breaks down to form a shallow ulcer. In the discharge from 
this ulcer, and also in the secretion from its undermined edges, 
hyphas of a mould are seen, sometimes single, more often as a 
feltwork of several. After a variable period, usually short, the 
ulcer extends both in area and in depth, spreads to the bone, and, 
finally, when death occurs, the whole of the front of the face has 
been eroded and eaten away. Sometimes ulcers are to be seen on 
the limbs. It is possible, of course, that there is first a small 
sore, an abrasion, produced by some trivial injury, and on this 
the mould finds a ready site for growth when once it becomes 
implanted. 

In Frogs and Toads the primary lesion may be on the nose, but 
is nearly always on one or other limb, often beginning on the 
pads of the feet, but it may start anywhere, and, from the position 
assumed in the cage or water, the first noticeable ulcer is on the 
upper or lateral aspect of a hind limb (Pis. I., J1. figs. 4 & 5). The 
ulcer is at first small, but as it extends it causes a weeping of the 
skin in the neighbourhood, an<l the outpouring of fluid cai ries 
down the fragments of mould and so spreads infection to other 
parts. After a time, usually two weeks or so, the ulcei*s may 
thus become more or less generalized ; they do not, as a rule, 
become confluent over a large ares, but several areas appear to be 
involved in rapid sequence, if not almost simultaneously. An 
explanation of this is suggested later under the section dealing 
with Pathogeny. In the case of the Salamander this extension 
is not, as a rule, met with because death occurs from sepsis betore 
it has time to develop. 

Yet a third train of symptoms may b(3 encountered, and this is 
quite common in Bull-Frogs and in Square-marked Toads. Alter 
the primary ulcerous lesion, instead of a generalized cutaneous 
outbreak, the initial sore may heal or remain fairly 8tRti()nar}\ 
The respiration-rate, however, is found to alter, becoming 
incre^ised, and the body generally is noticed to become larger and 
appears distended. This swelling of the body increases nn«l the 
respiratory rate steadily goes up. The ap|)etite is lost and the 
animal is obviously distressed. Towards the end—and when 
once it passes the primary stage unchecked the condition seems 
invariably to terminate fatally—the swelling of the body l>ecomes 
more marked and the respirations very rapid and laboured. 

It is highly contagious; if one affected Salamander, for 
example, is placed in a vivarium with several others free of the 
disease and in a cage which has been thoroughly cleaned, disin- 
footed, and furnis^d with fresh sand and mould, the rest will 
soon exhibit lesions in the same situation (the nose), and tm 
examination each so attacked will show the presence of the 

"BAWoumoAh Amtexx aim HisnoxMY. 

A aecmunt tha changes set up in tarious os^ns will 

Hgitenlntliesiiceeedlngt^^ At the {wesmait junctunB 
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a brief etatemeut of the macroscopic appearances may be made* 
Ulcers, some in an active condition, some healed, may be seen, 
usually on the hind limbs, and the whole body is swollen, bloated^ 
and abnormally pale. On opening the body the viscera are seen 
to be bathed in a clear, thin, watery fluid. The peritoneal cavity 
shows ascites, ss much as 4 oz. being measured in one instance, 
3^ oz. in another. This is probably the insult of the cirrhotic 
state of the liver, as is seen in Man with Laenneo^s type of 
multilobular cirrhosis. Hydrothorax and hydropericardium are 
also present, partly due to heai*t failure and partly secondary to 
the renal fibrosis. One^s attention is immediately struck by the 
large size of the liver, kidneys, and spleen as compared with the 
normal, as well as by their toughness and streaked or mottled 
appearance, ^suiting from infiltmtion with the growth. 

The normal measurements of the liver, spleen, and kidneys in 
a Bull-Frog are given below, and the measurements in two cases 
dying from this disease. 


Oigan. 

Koimal. 

1 Case I: Death-Book Case II: Death-Book, 
No. 469/26. No. 788/26. 

1 1 

Liver . 

6 25 X 4 X 1*76 cm 

10X8 X4 cm. 

IS 6X8 4X8-8 cm. 

Spleen 

1*20X1 X05 „ 

SXl-fiXl „ 

2 * 0 xi*exl *2 „ 

Left Kidney 

3-0 XL75X09 „ 

7X4 X3 „ 

6*9X8 XI9 „ 

Right Kidney 

8 0 Xl-B XI O „ 

0X3 X8*6 „ 

6-5X8-4XS-6 „ I 


It will be noticed that each of the organs attains a size almost 
twice the normal in all dimensions. 

The individual lesions may next be described in more detail. 
There is nothing p^uliar in the initial ulcer maciuecc^ically. 
It is not, in the earliest stages at least, a de^ one; it appears to 
present a fairly clean-cut margin, but on closer examinathiili the 
bor^r is found to be underminetl (PI. I. fig. 4). If a little of 
the discharge and the debris from beneath Urn e%e }s examined 
fresh, si^tate hjphm are found in varying amount and in many 
instances active nematode larvm (PL II. fi^. 6). On staining, 
hypbis are brought out more clearly, and if a culture be made 
on Sabouraud’s medium with maltose a wrinkled ehite growth 
appears in the course of five days, or even less, and spreads until 
a large surface of the medium is covered, the eentraf part being 
white, wrinUed, somewhat craterform« as diown in Pi. II. fig. 7, 
MicrosoopiesJiyi the skin near the ulcer ht usually found to be 
quite healthy on thirhurface, bqt where this is denuded, that is 
at the site of tiie tiloer Itself, there are seen to be hyphm 
smmdiBgirnptnctimd^ev^ Jti the eady stage 

(PL 111^if 8) ap^seipadl^ h^a mn^ tq enhw t^a Ivmph- 
,«ppme, and oOmia )|e ka a the epldeina^ 
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Thence it seems to spread in all directions, destroying and re¬ 
placing the tissues. The mould forms a dense feltwork beneath 
ail ulcer where the skin has been removed. The growth is so 
dense that it is hardly possible to determine whetlier it extends 
now by way of the lymphatics; we see mycelium, spores, and 
hyphsa in all directions, and tlie latter sprouting from the former. 

When denser structures sre encountered, such ns tendon or 
muscle for example, the hyphaB, as one would expect, tend to run 
along the fibres, and they seem to produce more spore-formation. 

Mention has been made of the pallor of the skin of the animals 
attacked (PI. 1. figs. 2 & 3), and in view of the work of 
Dr. Hogbeii* 6n the action of the liypophysis in leading to 
albinism, this structure vas removed carefully from some of the 
animals dead of this disease and serial sections were made, but in 
no case was there any trace of hyphfe detected. The hypophysis 
appeai’ed to be perfectly liealthy. 

Glands ,—The lymph-glands are often much enlarged; they have 
l>een met with as large as a cobnut, slate-grey in colour and 
unduly tough. On microscopical examination there is generally 
no sign of hypbae breaking through the capsule; fragments of 
them are seen in the subcapsular Jymph-spaces, but not in the 
capsule itself unless the gland is so densely inNolved that little 
lymphoid tissue i« left. Under these conditions the capsule may 
be, as it were, split, and hyphss may be seen running beneath the 
surface. In the interior, however, the growth is more marked 
anti dense than towards the outer parts, and if examined before 
the mass is too crowded the hyphse appear to lie in clear spaces 
which may be lymph-spaces and sinuses. The gland-tissue shows 
signs of attempted resistixnce. ‘Thus, giant-cells are much in 
evidence, and Murray’s stain serves to show excellently the giant- 
cell formation round the tip of a growing hyplia or round a spore; 
in other parts the imction has progressed even further to produce 
a marked fibrosis. 

Some peculiar structures are seen in the section, the nature 
of which I cannot even conjecture. Some are cut transversely, 
others sagittally, others again longitudinally. Those cut trans- 
xersely reveal best the minute structure, as in PI. III. fig. 9. 
There is seen to be a granular internal core around which is a 
very definite layer, in some cases apparently hyaline, in others 
ladially sttiated, with a highly refioctile periphery. External to 
this is a layer, circularly laminated, gianular in general aspect, 
but interspersed with cells disposed in three or four strata and 
following very closely the contour of the structure immediatoly 
iut^or to It. Outside this again is a more condensed stratum, 
also granular under high magnification, and external to this a 
eeeond laminated layer similar In general structure to the first, 
but ebowing a more definitely dreulair stratification. Between 

IiilecU>r System. A Review of the of Colour 

X. » * Bi^oeical Moaogiaphr nitd Mooufile.^ Oliver A 
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nnd tbe Romewhat cotidensed or oompresbed tihRiie of the 
glatid in a clear space which is probaUy the result of blirinkage in 
pveparntioxi of the specimen. 

Severn! suggestions have been made as to the nature of tliese 
bodies: That they are helminths: that they ai*e concretions; 
that they are secfcions of hyphal growth; that they are plant hail s. 
The fii-st cannot be mnintained for a minute, the structure is 
quite unlike that of any known helminth ; prolonged treatment * 
with acid-alcohol does not affect any material change in them, and 
the cellular structure is very definite, so there is not any support 
foi* the theory that they are concretions; they may he abnormal 
forme of hyphal growth, for they stain, in part at least, similarly 
to tile hyphsB elsewhere, but, wheieas byphm are abundant in the 
organs and tissues attacked, these boiiies have been rarely met 
with, though foitunately fairly numerous in the tissue from 
'which the microphotograph has been made. This is exceptional, 
and in no other of the animals dying fi'om this disease aUu whose 
tissues have been submitted to minute histological Examination 
has there been any sign of tliem. Lastly, it has been suggested 
by Professor M, J. Stewart, of Leeds University, to whom I fc-ent 
some sections, that they are vegetable hsirs. Evidence in favour 
of this IS that they wei*e found in but one animal, that they wcie 
very limited in distnbution, being fouml only in the submucous 
layer of tire intestine and in a mesenteric gland. This very 
distribution affords support to this opinion ; but, on the other 
hand, the hair must be very firm to have thus peneimted, and no 
such hairs can be found in the enclosure which this animal 
inhabited. It is, however, concetfed by all who have seen the 
sections that these bodies have probably nothing to do witii the 
disease oon<iitian, so we mny dismiss them from the present 
account. 

Spk6n.^Thin need not be descrll)ed in deteil; the conditions are 
exsctly like those in au infected lymphatic glandsof 
ffbrotis tifisue, the presence of bypbm and giagb-'cells being 
particularly prominent (PI. IV. 0g. 10). 

Xw»g.—In none of the animals examined is this organ at all 
efxteneively involved. Even where it ie affected there is m> nake^L 
eye change and^the condition is only discovered mricroseopically; 
hyphal fiiagmeiits are seen in the alveoli and the thickened 
mvmhv v^ls, the former often being filled with abed epithelial 
eelli. the cboditum attacks the walls &at or the 

lymphatic paths in them and tbeece attends to the alveoli, or, 
eto esrsd, tiie alveoli by inbatatien, ie a qbmion which naturally 
aitest hot seeiiig that %lm byphie mw fery usually absent 
9mm ^ impresiiiott siipports the Former 

H be Marred that tb»a 9pmi i$ imt % !&e blood^vascular 
mmte. 

|»ai%ieE the aliiaiiSa^ otfial in UMtM abiiMe dying f^ tliis 
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iKiycotic disease, no hyphse have been found*. In fact, the only 
Abnormality seen was in the submucous layers in one HulbFrog, 
where sections of the peculiar structures already described as 
present in the gland were met with. 

JPancrsas.—In the parenchyma of this gland, in advanced stages 
at least, hyphoa are found in fair abundance, but more appear to 
be situated in the islets of Langerbans than in the gland-tissue 
proper. Rarely is a hyphal fragment seen in a blood-vessel, and 
still more rarely in a duct. In parts, especially at the peripheiy, 
iibrous tissue is in excess, and here, in some situations, there are 
signs of penetmtion by the mould, but whether this can be inter¬ 
preter! as indicating direct extension from witliout there is not 
sufiicient evidence to decide witli certainty. 

Limr .—The parenchyma is greatly disorganized, so much so that 
in many parts of the section it is far from easy to recognize that 
we ai^ dealing with liver at all. Some hypbie may be seen in 
branches of the poi*tal vein, fewer (sometimes none) in the hepatic 
artery, very rarely at all in the bile-ducts; in fact, so few in the 
last-namerl that many fields may have to be examined to find one^ 
and it is possible that they may have been displaced thither in 
cutting the section. 

Throughout the liver genemlly there is much increase of 
fibi'ous tissue ; in fact, in one specimen which was mounted per¬ 
manently three or four years ago and to which I have already 
referred, the condition was labelled cirrhosis of the liver. 

In the region of the capsule, hyphsB may be abundant, and in 
one or two situations they may appear to be breaking thi*ough. 
To decide whether we are to interpret this as extension from 
without or from within the following points may help:—The 
growth of hyph® is more abundant in the interior of the liver 
(PI. IV. fig. 11); hyphw are rare, or even absent, in manj' 
sections of parts just below the capsule; the peritoneum is not 
invdivedfOi' only very exceptionally. On the other hand, it might 
be argued that the growth might find an olwtacle in the fibrous 
capsule, but when once it had penetrated at one or more spots 
gt*nwth through the less resistant parenchyma would be more 
exuberant. In other sections the capsule appears to be densely 
infiltrated with growth, but not at the actual external surface; 
tbe impression given is rather that from the liver tissue extension 
baa occurred through the inner aspect of the capsule, and thence 
A more widiespread dissemination between and amongst the fibres 
«i the capsule (H* V. fig. 121. 

—As in the case of the liver, the renal tissue is greatly 
disoi^pyaised, and there is marked fibrosis. The paiencbyma is 
biflttwted in aU db^eetioDS, so tluvt in parts the tubules are barely 
iemniiAhln,^ At the same time it is a remarkable fact that the 
InMes rarely show any iyphie; these appear to be 

in tlm fibrous tissue. As 

, ^ tisisr vsvssled tliA fieiiecee of os oeosdoiwl brpks. 
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in the liver, the outer leyere of the oapeule do not ehow hyplue 
in any ooneid^Me amount, but it aeeme to liave been eplit, aa it 
were, by extension from within, the growth then taking place 

f arallel to the surface. Also, the giomeruli frequently escape, 
n parts one may see abundant growth amongst the tubuhM, 
with fibrosis and disorganisation, tot glomeruli show no mould ; 
in other parts (PI. V. fig. 13) the glomeruK are eeen not to be 
entirely exempt ; in the upper part of the field is an intact 
glommulus, below is one showing a fragment d the mould, and 
partial dehtruction of the tuft; a little lower still, but too 
distant to be included in the field, was a glomerulus which bad 
been converted into a fibrous nodule. This, however, is excep¬ 
tional. Occasionally in the kidney also may be seen giant-cell 
formation round a mycelial point. 

As regards other parts of the body, although the animal died 
of the infection, and the liver, kidneys, spleen, lymph^glands, 
skin, and subcutaneous tissues were densely invaded, no sign el 
any mould could be found in the alimentary canal, heai-t, Imin, 
or nervous system generally, the fat-bodies, ovaries, or spawn. 

Pathogenp. —^Having described in detail the macroscopic and 
histological changes found, we may briefiy consider the pathogeny 
of the condition. There can be no doubt that the initisl lesion 
is in the skin. At a time when the animal appears to be in 
perfect health, except for the presence of a small ulcer with its 
undermined edge, a smear taken from iudi a shows the 
hyphss of this mould. If local treatment be energetically under*- 
taken at this stage cure can be brought about. A point woitby 
of consideration is whether the lesiCn is made by the mould being 
introduced somehow iuto the healthy skin, or whether some small 
abrasion permits the fungus to obtain a footing. It has been 
stated that examination of the discharge revems not only the 
hypbfe but larval nematodes (PI. IZ. fig. 6). Larval nematodes 
in the filarifot*m stage can penetrste actively tibe skin of A mtossii 
as has been shown by Dr. doodey's experiments. The nmmitddek 
in this disease, however, are not mariform hut rhfdbditifiWm. 
Such have not, so far as 1 am aware, ever been shoiVn to be able 
to penetrate the unbroken skin. Do these helminths play an 
essential rfile in introducing the mould ? 

The following are the main points in fhvour ^-^l) The htrvm 
ar 3 fooiui in the ulcer in neaiiy all instances, (fi; Inoouhitioii, 
even in large amounts of a pure editure of the mculd does not 
produce the disease in a healthy wnimal when sjpplied to tiie 
intact skin, to a scarified surface, or subtutwedsu^. (3) iMvm 
of iotto nemnMee can penetxwte (v.e.) hcfittliy 
Dn ttoctotoixyIto hx4m am leund^ hut 

is ^uite th^ have been pmmA aim have later 

waahadevNiy by the dMatrfs m belalaai llieaaMdves 
slimfhem. SamilninAtloAfiltltbo theue 

doea net levesl mf (9> Sii^Wsl^ 

dlhjtphwlMivehemwatoihtot 
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conditionti as the Mucor infectiou of Lizards, no larvie have been 
seen at all 

We must not forget to mention, however, that even if absent 
at the time of examination, they may have served their purpose in 
producing a local lesion and allowing the mould to gain a footing 
and penetrate; or, since inoculation of a culture alone has not 
succeeded, they may have prepared the soil by their secretions or 
by local toxic action, and that in the absence of this a healthy 
animal witli an accidental abrasion may, even if attacked by the 
fungus, be able to resist and throw ofi* the invasion. In default 
of [>ositive results from experimental work this question must for 
the present remain unsettled. 

The next point is the mode of penetration. Examination of 
many sections of healthy skin in a grossly infected animal has 
failed to reveal any penetrating hyphee (t. e, actually perforating 
the skin). If there is an abrasion and ulcer, there is obviously 
every chance for such an aggt'essive organism to enter. Where 
the skin is healthy, any hyphie present are seen to be in the 
deeper layers, and appear to l)e trace4ible from those which have 
entered at the site of a neighbouring ulcer, and have, on reaching 
the dermis, spread in all directions. If seen at all where the 
epidermis is apparently intact, the hypha seems to be entering in 
a clear space, a lymph-channel (PI. 111. fig. 8), which channels 
communicate at intervals with the surface in a frog’s skin. 

After penetrating beneath the surface, its mode of dissemination 
may be by the blood-stream or by the lymph, and the evidence 
is vastly in favour of the latter. In the first place, we rarely find 
the mould in blood-vessels. Thus, in the lungs, hyph» are raiely 
seen at all; in the kidneys the vessels are nearly always free, even 
when the whole organ is so attacked as to be barely recognizable; 
the same applies to the liver. In the heart I liave ne\er seen 
the hyp* fe, nor in any part of the central nervous system. The 
clinical history is quite definite of a local sore, a period of 
quiescence, and then a more generalized outbreak with swelling 
of the abdomen, panting respirations, etc., as already detailed. 
This might be explained by the lymphatic route of entry, pene¬ 
tration to the lymph-sinuses, and extension upwards from below, 
or a'checking by the lymplmtic glands which, as we have seen, 
become densely infiltrated, and then a spread to the various 
organs by the lymphatic channels. This would also explain the 
inteitubular disposition of the mould in tite kidneys and the 
escape of the blood-vessels, also the al)senoe of it from the vessels 
cf tbe panot'eas, although the hyphie are found In the parenchyma, 
but not the ducts; tlie liver, though more vascular and very 
heavily infected, shows comparatively little involvement of the 
veceek, and this may be explained by direct penetration which 
eon he seen In some sections. AMin, in the eailier stages of 
lymnhatje^aknd involvement, the nyphm aia found more abun¬ 
dantly in the subcapsnlar lymph-spaces, and only later throughout 
the gkiid-tissito itsmf. 
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In ooficlmiott^ a fuBgus $o mHligomt eartamly deservea a laHl, 
Culture shows that it is definitely a Mmilia. A subculture waa 
tent to the Mycologica) Seotiou of the Molteno Institute for 
Besearch in Plsrasi^ogy, at Cambridge, and Dr, J. fi. Hare 
bae informed me that, though a its manner of growth is 

S ieuiiar and does not correspond with any of the known species* 
noe it has been isolated from so many of the Batrachia, as 
stated in the introductory remarks, but has not been found, 
so fai* at least, in other animals, I would suggest the name 
Afynilia iwttHwAea as suitable, deriving the specific name fiom 
the Greek Sarpa^^ot, since the alteimtive /htrpd^eius has no 
distinctive feminine. 


EXPLAKATION OF THE FIiATKS*. 

PtATS I. 

Fig. 1. Fli<»tosr»ph of tko voiitto! kurfaee of tito hfalthr Bull-Fres (Matut 
eatf9&kiHa)t^hoviing oonmldosrt^ftaddiitnbutifm ot piameatatioii. 

2. Pbotogi'Mpli o( a ButUFi’og in tiio intoi mediate ttage ot tlu» di80a»>i. The 
mil face la winter than normii} and tbo abdomen lejnnning to enlarge. 

S. Photograpli of a Bull*Frog deed of the di^aee. Tim paUor oi the ehtn » 
marked, and the ireneral adeiua of tlte ]tttib««iid thg antargement of the 
abflomen are well ahown. 

4. Photograph of the right hind-leg of a BitU-Krog, aKoariag the nteere in an 

early etage, with a ]»inGhed.out appaaranci but altghlly undenniiied 
edoe. 

PLATM If. 

Fig. 6. Sliowiiig the nicer* at a later etage, Imt bt^fore tb« diMaae haa extended in 
the \'ieeera. Kote the hirga ulcerated anrfaoa <hte to eonfiiience of 
anwUer nioera and not to apread of a aingW onoj nsd ISO amalWr ulom 
below, which in a few da> a will join no with the large. 

5, Smear made from tlie dieclnirge lieneath the edge of an nicer, ehowing a 

nematode lariA The darher masa it mada np el matted inroelinu, 
iudiiidnal hyphte laring aeen at the periphee^. 

7. Photogiaph of a enlture ot the lungna grenii on Salisimiad^a maltoae 
7-d daye old. 

Haxm III 

Fig. S, Sectmn of alctn, ahowing a hypha panatraling vfg a lymFb^P*^ Below 
la a lamr biphs lying in a ipaoew 

S. Bodlee^ F vfsetiiilr isliiw, in levlion df a maMStenf ghmA Tlii <iena ta 
nwntaiwed. ut mdar to ahow up the tmuaxeirmi>*nst nodiimin^ clearly. 

Faun IV. 

f%. 10. Ferfign^hody giant-celhi round hyiM i(SSlaii^ is a asetipn of i^ihen- 
'iWflanda ahow a fimllar eouditm 

Section of liver psmehvma, showing tlm astrme diepareloi) of the aeptata 
hyphal growth- Thehvtr-tuwna in ffoognbaihle rnly i» certain parte of 
thaeeof&iiythe daalmstimt akai iniMiiMenlhy itios)o*SfOWth beiiigveify 


PlA^ Vi 

fig. lA The adgaof the Brer, afonliit tho ifpsmif^ bmahing threagii 
Ippmi the interior Into the 4mm ftmmMtd imn giwwing 

jN0MinAd% the etirStee. 

kA <Miin ahoeter iwoideeM^ The ntmer in nomad. The 

MMMN^ it llteHHr i. M-Vifim IUmI MMHMHli Bt *0 WiNMltw 

‘wwrovmjn aw ^ mmwVffVprnmnw wuigiww stew 

'th# ihwwd; V ilS As m i # ijM* eawfr t 


aj^ limA 

imL kifc 4 itAstij jkm |M 


fid ffii^tteata IUMI wmiet are preeitil, 
iei^lblipn fmn, m 

mniutll. iS^t^nalUlinMne dnylymn^Jl maaA intiiinia'lmi^ 

VIMk ^sVpH||lPWf^F fsURNni WMI 
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INTUuJX ClltLN. 

When I leiulietl tliu Yu^niiiite Valley ou October 28, 1925, 
1 iniiuediately umiie eiiquiiieH iioiu eveiyone I met whethei they 
had neen any iadybiida conveigens) in large numbeia. 

At the end ot an hour 1 tound a waggoiui who iliiected me to a 
held 111 which a gioup ot A/.aleae weit^ giowuig (aee foieground 
of PI. I. tig. 1), near which he had been laige niinibeib of ladybiids. 
He iiad been digging in a pit neat by for the last toui oi five 
weeks and had seen the luhects ou the wing tor a couple of hours 
in the middle of sunny <ta} s. 

Ou teaching the gtoup of leafiess Azaleas, 1 found the spot 
stmlesa and cold, toi the high ciififs had already, at 2.50 P.M., 
hidden the sun. The Azalea is indigenous in the Sierm Moun¬ 
tains at an elevation of 3500 feet. The air was destitute of 
ladybiid*]]fe, but among the dead leaves under the Azaleas I 
found eighteen masses of JJippodamia convergers. They were 
well hidden under the leaves and nearly always giouped aiound 
the base of a stem, but theie was not time to find if there were 
inoi*e groups bffoie twilight suddenly came. 

Each group of insects was congregated into a ball-like mass 
the sixe of one-hulf to one fist in bulk. 1 shall follow the 
•sample of the woodmen, and call the spot in which each group 
lay a nest. There was a complete segregation ot nests, not a 
eo^nixil^ of ladybirds along the whole area. The social instinct 
that malm ^ tiadybtrds collect together is so stimg that them 
wove wo slWigglets between tlie masses, but the social instinct 

* CsiiiinimMffd by tit. £. Xairm 0a«mr, 
t Jfwsi^imlien of tbi PIstano p.fos. 
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was not) at that psA^tioular time, strong enough to make all the 
masses into one. 

The condition in the Yosemite may be compared with that in 
k very nsrrow cenyou on the side of Mount Tamalpais, near San 
Prancisoo, where Dr. Van Dnzee xeij kindly took me to see a 
small massing of Htppodamia emvergetts. The several groups 
which had collected in some brush by the side of the road were 
disturbed in the late afternoon of October 25, 1925, by taming 
the brush over, iu order to see how the ladybirds would re* 
assemble, A number began at once to climb up the mam stem 
and ^collected at the very top, where some remained. Otheis also 
came up gradually, and pressed as near as possible to the first 
settlei^, still more followed, and the latest comers crawled on top 
of those aheady assembled. Finally, the mass was so top-heavy 
that gravity became a greater fotce than the social instinct, and 
the top part of the mass toppled and fell. In the meantime, other 
centiesof population had started in various parts of the bush, 
but the i ill poll ant point is that, when we left, there were more 
nests iu this reassembling than there had been before we 
disturbed the insects. If we had returned the next morning or 
afternoon, would there have been a reduced number of nests 
because the social instinct would have bad more time to act? 
It would be interesting to know uhat chamoteril^ic iu some 
particular ladybird, at some special situation, served as the force 
udiich i>tai*ted each nest: was it the member of one sex rather 
than the other, a ladybird with a paiticularly strong odour or 
some other attribute i 

In the Yosemite I marked the position of a number of the 
nests by pieces of yellow paper pinned on a brsucli above 
the nest, in order to find the la^bitds after dark. 

The floor of the valley where the messing took place has an 
altitude of approximately 3960 feet, and an average width bf 
only a mile. The Azalea bushes were near the bim of a 
which extends almost perpendicularly, 3254 feet high elmve Ihe 
valley. The altitude of tlm top of the diflT is therefore 72W icet* 
In pi. I, fig, 1, groups of trees can be seen on the mountains 
above the valley, but so far, no ladybirds have found 
hibemaiing there^ In this case, the Mybirds have chosen for 
their wintern^uarters the valley and not ike highest possible 
point, 

BxraaimsKts ak Kmex wrm Imm asm Mmt, 

The night earnerimeuta planned bad tobeiiMidh 
had not been diatui^bed in the late afteMooii# If the ladybirds 
were diatorbed fn the |^lei^ degree thejr about in the 
iomiediade and M least to 
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of the ladybirds* Under the Azalea bushes it was comparatively 
dark. The light of the moon is only a fraction of a candle- 
metre, but I understand it is sufficient to make bees restless at 
Bothamsted Experimental Station. 

The pieces of paper could be seen a yard away in the moon¬ 
light, so the nests were soon located. 

We lay upon the ground that the heat of our bodies might 
not affect the ladybirds. I held the torch, pamllel to the ground, 
the axis of the light passing above the leaves under which the 
nest was hidden. The lens of the torch was four inches from 
the centre of the group of ladybirds, but shining only on the 
leaves that covered them. A companion counted the time, and 
in half a minute the ladybirds began to move; they did not 
move either straight towai*ds or away from the light, but up the 
trunks of the Azalea bushes—they were neither positively nor 
negatively heliotropic. During the two evenings only one lady¬ 
bird walked on the glass of the torch. The ladybirds collected 
on my hat, and several were found, three feet from the mass, on 
my coat. It was impossible to tell how far, if at all, they went 
beyond the bushes. At the end of twenty minutes no live 
ladybird was left under the leases. All the ladybirds, so far as 
it was possible to see, were walking, none were flying. 

It was impossible to tell how much light penetrated through 
tho dead leaves or even to test the illuminating power of the 
torch in metre-candles, but I have since tested several torches 
which were supposed to be the same and found they varied from 
2*3 to 5 metre-candles. 

The heat produced by the torch is very small. In a laboratory, 
where the air is comparatively still, when the lens is placed at 
a distance of |-inch from the bulb of a thermometer, the heat 
produced raises the tempei'ature 0®’4 0. at the end of five 
minutes and 0^*8 0. at the end of ten minutes. At a distance of 
four inches, the distance of the lens from the nest in the original 
experiment, there is no effect on the thermometer even at the 
end of twenty minutes. In the open air the results would be 
even smaller. It is safe to state that the electric torch produced 
no heat effect upon the ladybirds. 

It has to be remembered that, even by day, the sunlight falls 
on the leaves, but not directly on to the nest of ladybirds which 
are hidden away underneath. 

The same experiments were repeated with other nests, but 
with the same results. On my way home I was aware that 
ladybirds were walking on me, and I caught about thirty in my 
dolbes. 

W* B. Harms and Martha S» Beater (1) write, in an an-* 
publistM |iaper, that, in Hippodamia eonvtrgmB^ The reactions 
to light are piosittve^ but the light ictimulation seems to cause an 
iooreesed movement and a reaction eausixig dispersal rather than 
1 made no observations on the reaction of light 
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I then tried the effect of heat upon several nests. A frying- 
pan was heated over a tin of solid alcohol until the pan felt vexy 
hot to the dnger, and tlie pan was then held upside down over a 
nest. At the end of two minutes 1 heard something knock the ' 
underside of the pan^ and, on looking with a torch, a number of 
moving ladybirds were seen on the stem and adjacent leaves. 
Again, the ladybirds were walking up the stems. They did not 
move as a wliole directly to the pan. At the end of ten minutes 
they were not as far up the stem as after ten minutes’ stimulation 
with light. It was impossible to look often or for more than a 
second for fear of complicating the results by light stimulation. 

The only thermometers available were one from an hotel and 
a clinical thermometer, and both were useless. Since my return 
to England I have repeated the experiment with a pan of the 
samesise, rsised to what 1 judge was the same temperature. By 
this means I found the temperatiire at the level of the covering 
leaves must have been approximately 23^*50., a temperature 
which, judging by the observations carried on during the day, 
would be expected to cause some movement. It was impossible 
to keep a steady temperature, but the pan was periodically 
re-heat^. 

Witli heat alone the movements were not as great as daring 
the day with the combination of heat plus light. This confirms 
my observations on ladybirds living in boxes, where X have found 
that sunlight plus a lower temperature caused greater movemetit 
than a higher temperature without direct sunlight. 

Harms and Beaser, in the paper quoted above, say, Thermal 
reactions exert a pow^ul infiuexice^ as evidenced the fact that 
the beetles assembled in the fields and the laboratory in eaxfiil 
and increasingly larger groups as the temperature is loweied^and 
disperse again as the temperature is raised* The tempsfiwture 
at wlxudi Hiipp^damia eeneertpsns is eaueed to assmble is 38^C«” 

The following night the same experimeats weta repeated with 
similar results, but experimenin wexw also mede on ladybird 
which were in the crevices of the bark of a yellow }ni»e also 
in a hdllow at tlie base of its tiimk. 

The ladybirds were closely packed together* tlm head being 
directed towards the oentxe of the tree, so that, hmkiiig into a 
ereviee, only the red elytra cooM be eees4 This may he a device 
to bide from* stimulus the sense-organs which would be aShoted 
by light and, pwhaps, beat too. Br* Bssig altowa tne to putdish 
a photngra|^ of Asiakm pka^kOum hibernating in empty aoom- 
eepi^in whidk the ladybirds are in the aasimjicnation^ Adefih 
when hilwrnatlng in England* tcn£ to take up the 
same positien* Briderf^y this pomtion is not an ismtod 
ifiwmimMiimn and mmm bMcgieal imnortaxiam 

tatmk of the tree wia oomploMy iti abadew dmjng iba 
tibesehidyh^lmd been enthe 
^t^e esevieis bed net atiowe ^ gigh of nmeemant 

In a ahellnw boUow at the hm oi Ihe tree tlm wgae n laqgi 
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number of ladybirds. Those deep in the hollow were in the same 
position and as quiescent as those in the crevices higher up the 
tree, but those on the outer parts of the hollow were moving 
about slowly. 

The torch used the second night gave a considerably brighter 
light than that used the first night. When the light was ptissed 
across the crevices there was no movement, and yet a much 
larger amount of light must have reached the ladybirds than 
through the leaves which covered the masses on the ground. 
Even at the end of twenty minutes there was no movement; 
evidently the response of the crevice ladybirds was different to 
that of the ladybirds under the Azalea bushes. The light was 
then directed full at the ladybirds, but there was only a slight 
movement even at the end of fifteen minutes. 

The response of the ladybirds which were not quite in the 
hollow at the base of the tree was different. The application of 
both heat and light made them move, and at the end of fifteen 
minutes some were found crawling three feet up the tree-trunk 
but, again those deep in the crevices of the hollow were far less 
sensitive to light, and even after twenty minutes of direct light 
at a distance of only two inches none of them had moved. 

The heated frying-pan was useless on the tree, so the ladybirds 
were warmed by breathing upon them very gently. After five 
minutes a few in the outer parta of the ciovice moved. When 
warming by breathing, three other factors besides warmth are 
introduced—a current of air, moisture, and cnrbon-dioxide. 

The ladybirds in the crevices of the tree were more responsive 
to warm breath than to light, but there is no evidence to show 
how much the other factors had to do with the response. It 
seems as if these ladybirds had sunk into a condition fiom which 
they were less easily roused than those under the Azalea bushes 
which, until that date, had had a few hours of flight on sunny 
days ; here there is the appearance of a cycle of differing physio¬ 
logical conditions comparable with that of hibernating mammals. 
If the insect passes into such a condition that it no longer 
responds to the stimulus of the occasional warm day during the 
winter and to the brightness to which they would l>e exposed 
after an unexpected mid-winter thaw, they would surely be 
better able to survive the long liibernating period. The sun- 
dance must be a serious menace to survival, as it certainly uses 
up a considerable amount of the fat or whatever substance is 
stored up. So far I have been unable to get any information as 
to whether there is greater mortality when hibernation is inter¬ 
rupted by a number of sunny days tlian when winter comes and 
etaya without intermission. 

Theee simple and crude experiments make it quite clear that 
ladybirds react to pure heat and pure light stimuli. Under 
nnripal conditions tmre is light plus heat, and it remains to be 
found |*fcrt and what is the ootimum 

condi^doit The ex^riments of the second night 
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suggest that the rapidity of i^espouse to both these stimuli varies 
considerably with the physiological condition of the ladybird* 
It depends upon the length of time the ladybird has been 
hibernating and the time it last responded to the stimuli of heat 
and light. 

At 5.3Q p.u. in the aftetnoon the whole of one mass, as far as 
1 could see after careful examination of the site, was removed 
eighteen inches from the nest out into the open. At 8.15 r.M. 
there was a steady stream of ladybirds making their way back to 
the nest, but few had reached it. At 9 A.M. the next morning 
the mass was apparently complete again in its nest, and no 
ladybiids were on the road. 

Inie individuals of this nest, during the hour that I watched 
them, showed no tendency to walk to several other nests which 
were within a radius of one foot from the disturbed group. If 
it had been possible to mark the ladybirds, one could have been 
sure of the results. It is certain that this procession homewards 
to the nest was not directed by either heat or light. X should 
have liked to try artificial solutions of the su^tance which 
produces the characteristic odour of the ladybird, for the obvious 
deduction is that they found their way back by ""the scent. 
Herms and Beaser remark, however, ‘*Tbey do not*Veaet either 
in the field or in the laboratory to their own odour or to aHificial 
odours, so that odours seem to play no part oth|ir than that of 
protection and, without doubt, in sexual attraction,’* Ernest 
Crabbe has made solutions of ladybirds in the hope of thus 
collecting quantities of ladybirds, but the Solution did not act as 
a special attraction. 

Ladybirds had certainly hibernated under these Azaleas for a 
number of winters, for aigging brought to light laded elytra 
three inches down in the (i^yed leaf^mould. Them ladybird 
cemeteries were both under the modem nests and also at spots 
where, on those two particular days, there were no nests. 

There are many instances of ladybirds, of various species, 
reassembling for a succession of years either o«mtinuot^y or 
interruptedly in the same situation: AdaUa biptmeMa in a top 
room in a house at Bournemouth, England ; in the 

same trees at Esher, England (observed by % J 4 Bitrkill); in 
the same houses at Sutton, Sunay, and North Cray, kent 
(observed by Q. B. 0. Leman); €4eiinelta eepimpun^ttia and 
A. the twp sp^es in segregated groups, under the 

bark of larch-poles at Bipley, Surrey (obsc^ed by G. Fox 
Wilson); Mlppedamm itmong grpas, at Horse-Tooth, 

near Port OolHne (observed ^ Miriam Palmer); SmiadtOia^ on 
a certain height aW^Kancy, Vmxm ; A* <7. 

pmomt on the summit of Ftiy-de-Oetgom, in 

Anvevfs#, ¥kstece (obm^ed br Frefessor Eusebio) ( 8 ). 

!Biis Hie of theinmejdaee ny Sesame s^pe^ is not confined 
mCMnsHidi) Seett (9) Stakes ihet certain piUer^/4A» come to 
the same mm, im Engmndi tbne altar Viiie/ fbk atatemeiit Is 
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oonErmed by a considerable amount of data collected by Dr. 
Oaban at the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
Loudon. These flies do not hibernate in the rooms, but they do 
assemble in enormous quantities. 

The Monarch Butterfly, Danais plexippm^ assembles in large 
numbers in the autumn, and it is stated that it collects year 
after year in the same places in California. 

The basal fact in all the cases, and only a few are enumerated, 
is the selective assembling, whether for migration or hibernation. 
The insects collect together in pure or nearly pure groups, just as 
birds do; they are not, to any appreciable extent, mixed with 
other insects of the same neighbourhood, and when there is a 
mixture it is usually with an allied insect. This also is the case 
with birds, where, in a flock of Chaffinches there may be a few 
Sparrows and a few Qreenflnches. Such assemblings cannot be 
regarded as due to such a physical cause as an air-current, but 
must be the result of some biological force such as the reaction 
due to the presence of certain sense-organs. When the biological 
assembling has taken place, then an air-current may have 
impot'tant eflects as a distributor. 

Obsehvations on Hippodamia conpuhgens during the Dav. 

The yosemite Valley, on the southern side where the ladybirds 
were found, is in deep shadow for a large part of the day in late 
October. 

In the morning an ordinary thermometer was placed on top of 
a nest, supported on sticks so that there should be no mechanical 
disturbance of the insects. At a temperature of 63° F. in semi- 
shadow, the ladybirds wei*e quiet; at the same temperature, but 
when there was a considerable increase in light but no direct 
sunlight, the ladybirds began to move, but when the sunlight 
was on the bushes and the temperature had risen to 70° F., 
some of them were flying in the air and there was general 
movement in the nest, but it is important to notice that while 
some individuals were flying, apparently with much excitement, 
others were merely crawling and a few were quite still, although 
not dead. There was, in fact, individual behaviour as well as an 
average tendency to certain average behaviour. 

When, in direct sunlight, the temperature bad reached 80° F. 
the nests were nearly deserted. The maximum temperature 
in the sun that day was 94° F. In every case the thermometer 
was placed on the ground, but the real temperature of the air, 
five feet above the ground, where the ladybirds were flying 
would be considerably less. It may perhaps be even as much as 
ittem degkwes less thsn the maximum temperature of 94° 
recmrdbd by the thermometer, for on account of radiation the 
temperature Indicated by the ihermomelm is not that of the air. 
app^mred to he mm excitement, as evidenced by rapidity 
iiifht, as the temperature rose towards 74° F. 
XLVI. 46 
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than when, after a maximum of 94^ it i^uk again to 74°. Thia 
may have been due to muscular exhaustion or because the 
maximum stimulation had been received, and there was a physio* 
logical reaction of the same kind as that known in the higher 
Animals. When the sun had gone and the temperature had 
sunk to 54° F. all the ladybirds had retreated under the leaves, 
except a few which will be mentioned later. 

The Asaleas were on a narrow patch extending approximately 
east and west; the sun first fell on the eastern end, and there 
the insects deserted their nests and fiew in the air when the 
necessary degree of temperature and light had been reached, and 
as its rays moved along the patch one mass after another arose. 
The sun seemed to pass along the Azalea town, knocking in suc¬ 
cession at the doors of each house and awakening the inhabitants. 
At one time the temperature in the sun at the eastern end 
was 84° F, and in the shadow at the other end only 68° F. 

The ladybirds did not fly in the air unlighted by the direct 
rays of the sun, and as the path of the sun’s light moved along, 
the ladybirds kept in the lighted zone, like the prima donna who 
keeps always in the limited area of the spot light. The ladybirds 
were as much confined to certain limited aerial spaces as if they 
had been surrounded by stone walls. With such limited and 
definite response to the stimulation of light, there was no chance 
for them to migrate far. Ladybii’ds which hibernated on 
mountain-tops or in other well-lighted positions would not have 
their daily movements so confined. As the sun sank the lady¬ 
birds began to return to their nests, but 1 had ho paint with 
which I could have marked the insects and so find out whether 
they retuimed, in the late afternoon, to the same place which 
they had left a couple of hours before. Zt seemed to me that 
there was an increase in the size of the groups nearer the place 
where the sun had last shone. Sixteen of the eighteen groups 
marked were re-formed, but two situated at the east end, which 
was first warmed and first cooled, had no lad^ybirds at night. 

These observations show that vety enlightening and in^resting 
results concerning thetropisms of the ladybird might be obtained 
by a worker, with adequate apparatus, who eould devote a 
considerable time to experimentation and observation in the 
field. 


RxAOtXOXS TO Wooix 

I knew by experience in En|^d (4) that Adalia hipunotata 
would eat dates with avidity, so X Btppodamia with the 
only two likely foods I bad-—orange-juice and split raisins. 

There was Uttk or no intent in the orange-juice. A few 
ladybirds bmped m, the juice when it bad nearly dried on the 
tw^ but did not stay 

Urn ladit mains were put nefur imsts when the ladybirds 
4 dk0wed sign# <4 we m hour moat of tbe 

raisiiis could nut be neen, but obuld be recognised 
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by the crowd of red ladybirds which completely covered them. 
During the day there was a constant coming and going of diners, 
some remained only three minutes, but two, at least, stayed for 
five minutes. Even when dusk had come and the temperature 
had fallen to 54® F,, two to four ladybirds remained on each 
raisin, although the majority of the ladybirds were sheltering 
under the leaves. On returning at 9.30 p.m., when the tem¬ 
perature was 42® F., there were still two ladybirds on one raisin, 
but by the next morning they had disappeared. The stimulus of 
the food was stronger tlian the tendency to retreat into shelter 
on the coming of darkness and cold. 

There were certainly no aphids for the Hippodamia to eat, but 
they apparently had drinks from the fine film of moisture which 
covered the Azalea buds or from the minute drop of dew in the 
fol ks of the branches. J do not know if the fluid on the buds 
contained any dissolve<l albuminous matter or whether the 
ladybirds ate any of the fine hairs which outline each of the scale 
leaves. 

Clearly some of the ladybirds were willing to eat if given the 
opporfcunity, but there was no wild starvation rush to the sugary 
raisin. The movements of the ladybirds towards the raisins did 
not appear purposeful, but, as I have observed so often before, 
the insect seems to find its food mei’ely by wandering and not by 
any directive instinct. Perhaps the time will come when we 
shall be able to find the means by which the ladybird and its 
food are brought together. It seems biologically unsound that 
the ladybird should just hap}>en on its food, and yet the spider 
lives sutxjessfully by merely sitting still until the fly, apparently, 
happens into her web. 

Altitude and Hibebnation. 

Several other massings were reported in the Valley, but I did 
not have time to locate them. 

As far as I could learn, the ladybirds hibernated in the 
Yosernite Valley and not on the surrounding mountains, but in 
such a great area very little is as yet known. A number of 
authorities now believe that canyons and valleys, rather tiian 
mountain-tops, are the usual position for hibernating in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains of California. The mountain currents, 
either hot or cold, are very strong and well defined throughout 
the Sierras. They are indeed so limited that even the unscientific 
and unimaginative mind realizes them as definitely os if they 
were visible streams of water. 

Over the Yosernite Valley the currents are so strong that 
aeroplanes are not allowed to land in the valley. How far these 
currents of air affect the movements hibernation of ladybirds 
is an interesting and debatable question. 

At some places in the Rooky Mountains the ladybirds are 
found on the highest pointSy but the only place of this kind that 

46 ^ 
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I visited was Horse Tooth Mountain, 7160 feet, in northern 
Colorado, on the eastern side of the Rockies. The Horse Tooth 
is an isolated bare mass of rock, and has gi'owing on it, here 
and there in its rough crevices, small tussocks of grass with 
from one to six inches of soil underneath. Miriam Palmer and 
George List, of the State Agricultural College of Fort Collins, 
reported that numbers of Hippodamia convergms bad been 
repeatedly found hibernating on this height. We went there on 
November 21, 1925, and, although there were no living Hippo^ 
tliere were elytra of dead ladybirds on or in the soil even 
when the tussocks of grass grew in the most exposed positions 
possible. A few elytra, the red considerably faded, were found 
two inches beneath the soil. Periodically the ladybirds had 
come and some dead were left behind. 

Fig. 2 shows the eastern range of the Rocky Mountains with 
the Horse Tooth as the highest point. The foreground, 4994 
feet, is the edge of the great plateau which stretches across the 
American continent. 

The contrast between the conditions of the hibernating 
JSippodamia here and in the Yoseinite Valley, as regards 
situation and altitude, is extreme. In both places tlie insects 
would pass some months under the snow. In the Yosemite the 
ladybirds are at an altitude of 3960 feet near the base of a 
mountain which has an altitude of 7214 feet, and in Colorado 
the ladybirds are at a height of 7160 feet at the top of a range 
that drops quickly, but not suddenly, to a flat plateau cf 4994 
feet; in both situations there is a difference of over 2000 feet 
between the level and the mountain-top. 

AiR-CUEEENTS and THEIE RELATION TQ LaDYBIEDS 
FOUND ON MoUNTAIN-TOFS. 

As the effect of air-currents upon the movements of ladybirds 
is fundamentally a physical and not a biological problem, I 
submitted certain queries to Dr. Shakespeare, Lecturer in Physics 
at Birmingham University, to whom I am indebted for much 
that follows. 

The chief problems are, when biological forces have collected a 
large number of ladybirds together, 

(1) What may happen to them if they fly into a curi^nt of air ? 

(2) How can a current of air deposit them on the top of a 
mountain ? 

We next need to know if and howmuebf ladybirds are helpless 
in a wind. It is certain that the ladybirds in the great gales 
that blow along th^ eastern side of the itoekies, and which are 
«e strong that they stop a high^poirered mr, would have no 
volition and would just go where they wetw <^ried. 

At times winds have certainly blosm ladybirds to destruction t 
lor instance, thmre are a nnntber ef ireeo^ of 0. 
being blown out to sea and drowned in Enormous numbm, in 
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England, iu late summer or early autumn, and Johnson (6) says, 
speaking of the conditions in the Western States, Thase beetles 
{Hippodamia) are found iu great numbers in the flotsam of the 
shore of large bodies of water when a certain sequence of winds 
occurs.” 

A flight of ladybirds might be caught by an air-current which 
was going up a mountain on its windward side. The air moves 
up the side of the mountain, curls over tlie top, twdsts down on 
the leewai-d side, and then, making a curl towards the earth, 
turns upwards towards the summit, so that the minimum speed 
would be on the leeward side, just below the top. 

The minimum buoyancy will always be at the higbcst point. 

If the wind up the side of the mountain is very gentle, there 
is no reason why the ladybird .should not drop on to the ground 
whenever it so wished, but if the rate of the wind-movement 
was strong there must be a definite rate when the ladybird could 
not drop, its weight being so small in relation to the spee<l at 
which it was being carried along. 

Any considerable change in altitude—say, from sea-level to 
1000 feet, or from 3000 feet to 8000 feet—vrould cause the lady- 
bii‘d to drop owing to diminution of buoyancy. It is conceivable 
that a gale blowing ladybirds from the plateau at 5000 to the 
top of Horse Tooth at 7160 might so quickly reduce the buoyancy 
that they would be killed. 

There are two principal factors involved—the rate of the wind 
and the rate of tlie reduction of the buoyancy. 

The chance of the ladybird falling to the ground would be 
greatest when there is a combination of a minimum velocity and 
a, minimum of buoyancy; this position will probably l>e just 
below the summit on the leeward side of the mountain. If they 
were deix)sited in this position by a wind, they would, owing 
to their undoubted tendency to go upwards, probably finally find 
their way to the top of the mountain. 

The other factor to be considered is cold. Would the reduction 
of the temperature at the top of the mountain he suificient to 
cause a sudden drop to the ground in that particular position ? 
The reduction of temperature between the valley and the 
mountain-top is not sudden, hut gradual, about ten degrees for 
•every 3000 feet. If there is a minimum temperature at which 
ladybirds would automatically seek shelter, and that is, I think, 
ealRoiently clear, even from my rough experiments in the 
Tosemite Valley, that temperature might be reached, and the 
ladybirds drop anywhere between the valley and the summit, and 
not necessarily at the top. The eflfect of cold alone would not, 
therefore, be expected to play a big part in making the ladybirds 
take up their position on the top of the mountains. 

We do not yet know how far ladybirds can adapt themselves 
to rapidfy chaimng altitudes, but we do know that man has 
•considerable dimbulty. As soon as material is available, ex* 
perimente will be made to elucidate this points It may be that 
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the ladybird that has grown to maturity at sea-lerel is quite 
incapable of living at an altitude of 8000 feet, and that, unless 
caught in a gale, it would automatically settle and hibernate at 
much lower altitudes. 


Summary. 

1. Crude experiments in the Yosemite Valley show that 
Hippodamia convergena responds by movement to both light and 
heat stimuli, whether sepamte or combined. The optimum for 
each has yet to be determined. 

2. The capacity to respond depends upon the length of time 
since hibernation began. A seasonal physiological in sensi¬ 
tiveness to stimuli may be of considerable survival value. 

3. Hippodamia corivergem ate raisins, which they appeared to 
find by chance, and some continued to eat even when the low 
temperature had driven most to shelter. 

4. Hippodamia convergem may be found hibernating in large 
masses at a variety of altitudes, but what determines that 
altitude is not yet known, or whether ladybirds which have 
grown in an altitude of, for example, 1000 feet would be 
physiologically capable of hibernating at an altitude of 7000 
feet. 

5. Wlien biological forces have collected ladybirds in large 
numbers, then only, air-cunents may have cphsidei'able elfect 
upon their distribution and the positions where they ultimately 
hibernate. 

6. Air*cun’ents of great velocity might destroy ladybirds. 

7. The effect of chAngo of buoyancy tipon ladybirds has yet to 
be determined. 

My thanks are due to Professor Carlier for allowing me to do 
heat and light experiments in his labointory at Binningham 
University, and to Dr. Esvsig for the uae of hie photc^raph. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATE. 

Fig. 1. The Eastern side of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado. The foreground 
has an approximate elevation of 5000 feet, and the highest summit, Horse 
Tooth, where the ladybirds hibernated, is 8000 feet. 

2. The end of the Yosemite Valley. In the foreground is the patch of leaAess 
Azaleas where the ladybirds were hibernating. The toreground of the 
picture is 3960 fet'it altitude, and the high mountain to the right is 8862 
feet. Beyond the Azaleas is a small held, then an apple orchard, where 
large numbers of Rwpodamia had been found at one period in the summer, 
and close to orchnrn there are pine-trees. 

8. A nearer view of Horse Tooth Mountain showing the bare rocks. 

4. Axion phagiatum (Oliver) hibernating in a corn-cup of Quercui lobata ; 
this shows a definite orientation of the body. 

(Photograph kindly lent by Dr.Kssig of Berkelex University.) 
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33, Worm Parasites of Rats in the Zoological Gardens. 
By R. T. Lbipeu, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S , F.Z.S., London 
School of Hygiene and Tropi<‘al Medicine. 

[Head June 1,1926.] 

For many years systematic examinations have been made of 
the animals dying in the Zoologicfil Gardens, and records been 
kept of the entozoa found. No search appears to have been 
made for entozoa in the vermin living in the Gardens, although 
the introduction of many exotic species of rodents might have 
suggested tliat the rats in the Gardens might have acquired an 
usually mteresting fauna. 

Through the co-operation of the Superintendent, Hr. G. 
M. Vevers, 14 brown lats were caught in the Society's Gardens 
during the past winter. The number of species of helminths 
was disappointingly small when compared with those listed by 
Balfour in his paper (1922) entitled “Observations on Wild 
Rats in England with an Account of their Ecto- and Endo- 
parasites.’* Out of 430 brown rats, the following parasites were 
recorded by him :— 



Per cent. 

Hymeiiolepia diminata . 

. 28-4 

„ 7iana . 

. 261 

Heliymoaoniwm hrazilienae . 

. 8*6 

„ %'ita'iUatmn . 

. 0*2 

Viannaia sp. ? . 

. 0*7 

CapiUaria annulosa .. 

. 0*4 

Trichoaomoidea craaaicauda . 

. 48'3 (out of 333). 

Cysticerciia faaciolaria . 

. Common. 

Hepaiicola hepaiica . 

. Once. 


No flukes occurred, and the only tapeworm found by us in the 
14 mts was a single specimen of UymenoUpia dimimUa, No 
larval tapeworms occurred in the liver. In 5 out of the 14 rats, 
the liver showed serpenticular whitish streaks indicative of 
infection with CaptUaria hepatica. In the bladder-wall Trichoso- 
moid09 oraasieatida was common. In the lun;en of the gut two 
species occurred, viz., Protospirwra muria adults in the stomach 
of one case and the macerated females of a form probably 
identical with ffdigmaaomum hrazUienaa in the intestine of two 
cases* In 7 out of the 14 rats OapiUaria were found in the 
mucosa of the oesophagus, stomach, and small intestine. In one 
rat immature adults of Pn^ospirum muria were found in the 
stomacfarwall and in the mesentery attached to the stomach and 
liven These forms appear to be identical with those named by 
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Rudolphi Filaria rmtaculi, for they correspond in position with 
the description given by Rudolphi, viz, “Hab, in abdomine 
Muris mtisculi circa ventriculum et hepar.” 

Recently Baylis and Daubiiey have given Filaria mvsctdi 
Rud., 1819, as type of Q(mgyl(mema on the assumption that 
Gongylonema minimum Molin, 1857, is a synonym of Filaria 
musculi. In this they have followed Hall (1916), but the type 
of Gmgylonema must he Gongylmiema minimum Molin, 1857, or 
Gongylonema must leplaoe Protospirura and Myzomimvs Stiles, 
1892, be restored for the genus which is now called Gonyylamna, 

The most important and interesting find in the Zoo mts was 
the roundworm, Gongylonema neoplasticumy which is now recorded 
from the British Isles for the first time. This species is common 
in South America and the West Indies, and has been found in 
Europe only in Denmark and Holland, in or near sugar factories 
at the large ports. The usual intermediate host is Periplam^ta 
amemcana^ which is brought to Europe in sugar cargoes. This 
cockroach seems to have l^en established in the Reptile House 
of the Zoological Gardens for seveial years, and has been used for 
class purposes by many teachers of zoology. It is surpiising, 
therefore, that the larval stages of Gongylonema neopla^tkum 
have not yet been recorded fi om these cockroaches by zoologists 
in this country, for out of 180 specimens collected from the 
Reptile House 143 were infested with the larv*e. It is evident 
that the infection of Gongylonema found in Zoo rats is derived 
from these cockroaches. 

The genus Gongylonema contains a number of other species 
besides that found in the rat. Tliese usually occur in ruminants, 
but none have been reported from the British Isles, and recent 
investigations in Scotland by Cameron (1923), and in England 
and Ireland by the collectoi's of the Institute of Agricultural 
Parasitology under my direction, have given entirely negative 
results. 

During the last two or three years, the Jay press has put 
prominently before the public the view that ‘‘Ckicw Houses” 
are welbestablished realities, and the unequa} geogtaphical and 
topographical distribution of cancer in man in certein localities 
has been associated by Dr. Sambon with the presence of rate 
and cockroaches in these so-called Cancer Houses,” Dr. Sambon 
has assumed (1925, p. 65) that the Gm^gylmema^ known to lie a 
cancer-producing agent in the rat, seems an equally likely factor 
in the incidence of cancer among human beings in certain regions 
such as the ^magna and the Treniinc^^’ where disease 
afiPects principally the upper portion of the alimentary tract,” 
As acceptance of views would imply that in the Zoological 
Gardens we had a i^ntentia] source of public danger, it seems 
desirable to state grounds foi* beiteviug these to be Untmiable. 

Prom the published reports dP investigatiotis ^ade in Italy by 
Dr. Sambon (i924-^19>2o}, Baylis, and oi^er members of the 
British Museum Staff (1924 e, 1925 it, 192$ c) in the Italian 
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Yillages where cancer in man is so rife and where they carried 
out their investigations it is evident that 

(a) Gongylonema neoplaaticum does not occur there in the lat; 
it does not appear to have l^en recorded from Italy, 

(5) The natural intermediate host, Periplaneta americana^ does 
not occur, while Blatta orientalis, a possible alternative 
intermediary, is similarly absent from certain notoi'ious 
cancer villages, e. Villa Lagarina. 

(c) No case of Gonigylonema neoplmticum has yet been found 

in man in Italy or elsewhere. 

(d) Cockroaches and other vermin collected from healthy and 

“cancer” houses have not been found infected with 
Gongylonema larvae. 

(e) Cancerous growths have never been found associated with 

any other species of the genus Gongylonema, 

Sam bon (1924) and Baylis (1925 a) found that sheep and 
cattle in the neighbourhood of the Italian villages where they 
made their investigations, were commonly infected w’ith another 
species of Gongylonema^ but they have failed to show any corre¬ 
lation between these field infestations and the |)eculiar limitation 
of cancer to certain houses or streets in the villages surrounded 
by these infected fields. 

Baylis (192r) h) has succeeded in sljowing t\n\t tlie case of 
Gongylonema recorded by Alessandrini in a young woman, was 
due to infection with the same species as that found in the Pig, 
viz., Gongylonema pulchrnm, It is significant, however, that in 
the recent puVdication by Baylis, Pan and J. 8a in bon, there is no 
mention of the prevsence of G, pxdchrnm in pigs in the villages 
of the Trentino. Baylis (ll)25c) has published, however, a 
review of the species of the genus Gongylonema in which he 
holds that the forms found in sheep and cattle, and hitherto 
named G, scutatum, are identical with, or merely host variations 
of, G. jmlchmm of pigs, and he merges G. scutattm in the 
synonymy of G, pulckruin. He also goes so far ns to suggest 
that G. neoplaaticum may be similarly merged, the differences 
in size and in certain measurements being possibly due to host 
influence. The subject is one which, as he says, can only be 
determined byexperimeut. It is, however, germane to the present 
discussion, for the hypothesis that Gongylonema acutaium of 
sheep and cattle, Gongylo7iemapulchrum ef pigs, and Gongylonema 
neopZostiCum of rats are identical and interchangeable forms, 
might now be used in support of Dr. Sambon's views, altliougb 
it would be difficult to find adequate reason for assuming, in 
lieu of evidence, that rats infected in the fields with GongyUmenm 
from farm animals by eating dung-beetles, should retuin in¬ 
evitably to those houses er streets where cancer cases had 
previously occurred. Moreover, there is the difficulty of finding 
among the Yermin of “ cancer-housessay, in the village of 
Villa Lagarina (mAe Baylis, Pan and J . Sambon, 1925), a suitable 
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inteiniediate host which would convey the infection, if it were 
eaten uncooked by man. 

The material obtained from the cockroaches in the Zoological 
Gardens has enabled us to solve by expeiiment the question of 
the variability of the charactei*s of Gongylonema in the rat. 
Infected specimens of Periplaneta amuricana were divided 
longitudinally. One half was fed to laboratory-bred rats, the 
other to lambs bred on the Experimental Farm of the Institute 
of Agricultural Parasitology at St. Albans. Two series of experi¬ 
ments were carried out. From the first, 17 adult Gongylonema 
were recovered from the rat and one from the sheep. In the 
second, four adult Gongylonema were found in the rats, and four 
in the sheep. The male w orms from both kinds of hosts were 
practically identical, as shown by the measurements giv^n in the 
accompanying table. Moreover, they corresponded very closely 
with the measurements obtained from adult Ghngylonema neo- 
plasticum found in the Zoo rats and with those given by 
Baylis (1925 a) for 6r. neoplasticum. These results are positive 
and conclusive. They show that although GongyUmema mo^ 
plaeiicum can under experimental conditions be developed in 
sheep, in that abnormal host it i*etains the morphology which is 
chatacteristic of it in its normal host, the ia.t. 


Total length of 
adult male .... 

Length of right 
spicule . 

Gongylonema neoplartieum. 

O* eeutatum. 

Batlis. I Expei'iinental Infections by I^eiper. 

Batlib. j 

Bheep. 

Eats. 


j A. B. 
mtu. mm. 

C. D. E. P. 
mm. 

mm. 

7-4-ll'l 6-76 7 2 

0-1-0112 ' O’Oe 0*09 

! ; 

0‘59- 0’67 ! 0-52 0*49 

d‘8 8-48 8-80 U-06 

0-oe in OHW (K» 

0-54 0-64 0-66 0-7^ 

80-62 

012-018 

5 0-28'0 ' 

Length of left 
Spicule . 
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34. Ga{)es. By R. T. Lbipek, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 
(Professor of Helniinthology in the University of 
London, London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine). 

[Head June 1, 1926.J 

One of the ino?*t important causes of losses in the poultry 
industry is the (l^apo-worin (^Synyamus trackealis), which causes a 
heavy mortality every spring in young chickens. Those which 
survive are dwarfed and of poor physique. 

Several years ago J)r. Ohalmers Mitchell, Secretary of the 
Society, drew my attention to the need of renewed investigations 
to clear up many im})orta.ut points in the life-history and mode 
of spread of this parasite. Although 1 was unable to undertake 
the proposed empiiry at that time, 1 always kept his suggestion 
in mind and was able a few years ago and more recently to 
provide opportunities to some of my colleagues in the Institute 
of Agricultural Parasitology to take up the problem. Two years 
ago JJr. Ortlep]) published the results of his study of the various 
stages in growth of the parasite from egg to adult. This work 
was carried out under conditions which excluded the intervention 
of any intermediate hosts. He showed that the com))]ete cycle 
took place within one month and that theearth-w’orm,if it played 
any part, as suggested by Walker, was unessential. In America 
Ransom had sliowri that the Turkey when full grown was an 
important carrier of the Gape-worm, and he maintained that the 
Turkeys enabled the parasite to bridge a period from one spring 
to another, for the adult Hens were never found to harbour the 
parasites. According to hi- view, gapes was rife in chickens 
wherever turkeys were also kept on farms, and the abolition of 
the turkey would bring about an extei mination of the disease in 
chickens. This view has been strongly supported in this country 
by Shipley and others. It does not, however, meet the whole 
situation here, for there are many authentic cases where gapes 
has suddenly appeared on poultry farms wheie turkeys have 
not been kept. Important light has i*ecently been thrown on 
this mystery by E. A. Lewis, who, in the course uf an examination 
of wild birds, found that no less than 35 per cent, of 482 starlings 
killed during the months November to February during the 
past winter were infected with gape-worm, and he has maintained, 
in a paper just published in the May number of the ‘Journal of 
Helminthology/ that the migration of starlings plays a very 
important part in the spread of gapes. T^ewis’s figures were 
based on starlings shot around Aberystwyth; near St. Albans, 
about Easter time, 18 starlings were examined, of which 4 
22 per cent.) were infected. 
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The gape-worm of the starling, however, lias been described 
as a distinct species by Schlotthauber and named Syngamm 
pugionattbs. It seemed necessary, therefore, to determine ex¬ 
perimentally if infective eggs derived from the starling could 
produce gapes in chickens. This has recently been done by us 
under carefully controlled conditions, and heavy infections have 
resulted. There seems no doubt, therefore, that the starling is 
probably an important and hitherto overlooked factor in the 
distribution of gapes. It is not tbe only one, however, for the 
turkey in this country is also a carrier of the gape-worm, and, 
as Dr. Ortlepp showed, infective eggs from the turkey can 
produce the disease in chickens. Of 70 turkeys killed for 
Christmas at farms around St. Albans 11 (i.15 per cent.) 
harboured gape-worms. In the turkey and in the starling only 
one or two worms are usually found under natural conditions. 
The adult pheasant is also known to harbour gape-worms, and 
one which died recently on Winchec S'arm was found infected* 
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Fig. 1. 0vaf7 Ofnithorhynchu%. Stage 1. 
Fig. 2. Ovary Echidna. Stage 6. 
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Fig. 3. Wall of follicle. 

Fig. 4. Medullary region, ovary. (knUMynchu^i. 
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Fig. 6 

Fig. 6. lYedullary region, ovary. 

Fig. 6. Atretic follicle. Ornithorhynchus. 
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Fig 9. Corpus iuteum, Stage lA. 
Fig. 10. Corpus Iuteum. Stage M. 
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Fig. 11. Corpus luteum, Stage II. 
Fig. 12. Corpus luteum, Stage III. 
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Figs. 13, 14. Corpus luteum, Stage IV. 
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Figs. 16, 16. Corpus luteum, Stage V. 
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Figs. 17, 18 Corpus luteum, hhnhui. Stage VI. 
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Fig. 19. Corpus luteuirir luhnhm, Stage VI. 
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35, The Corpus Lufceum of* the Monofcremata. Professor 
J. F. Hilt., P.R.S.,F.Z.S., University College*, London^ 
and Professor J. Buonte Gatknbv, D.ISc. (Lond.)^ 
D.Phil. (Oxon.)» Trinity College, Dublin. 

[Received June 1, 1926: Read June 16,1926.] 

(Plates I.- X.; Text-figures 1-J1.) 

(Prom the Department of Embryology, Institute of Anatomy, University 
College, London.) 
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Introduction. 

Ill this paper we have given an account of the formation and 
structure of the corpus luteum in Ornithorhynchaa^ supplemented 
by some observations on that of Echidna, The corpus luteum 
of the Monotremes proves to be a remarkably well-developed 
glandular organ, essentially similar to that of the higher Mammals 
but presenting peculiarities of its own and of considerable 
interest from the point of view of its histogenesis and its minute 
structure, and in its bearings on the question of the functions of 
the corpus luteum in the Mammals generally. We are able to 
demonstrate that the luteal cells which reach a relatively large 
size, and are, unmistakeably, functionally active elements, are 
derived exclusively from the cells of the follicular epithelium ; and 
we are also able to that the cells of the theca interna, 

which remain distinct from the luteal cells, participate with 
the fibrous theca externa in the formation of the organ. We 
have given some account of the minute structure of the luteal 
P»i)o. ZooL. Soc.—1926, No, XLVII. 47 
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cells and of the changes in their nuclei, but owing to the lack of 
suitiibly fixed preparations we have not been able to discuss as 
fully as we should have liked the history of the cytoplasmic 
organs (Golgi-bodies and mitochondria) and their relations to 
the secretory products which are elabonited, as in the higher 
Mammals by the luteiil and theca-interna cells. 

The material of Platyp^iSy though not very extensive, is 
adequate* for the main purpose in view, and was fixed in a 
variety of fluids (Picro-nitric Acid, Picro-nitro-osmic Acid, 
Zenker’s and Flemming s Fluids, Formalin), and for general pur¬ 
poses is on the whole well preserved. Most of it was obtained in 
Australia by one of us (J.P.H.) in the years 1896-1905 with the 
aid of grants from the Government Grant Committee of the 
Koyal Society, and comprises the ovaries of females, shot in the 
months of August and September, with the object of obtaining 
the intm-uterine stages of development of the eggs, some of 
which have been described by Wil^on and Uill in their paper on 
the development of Ornithorhy^ichus (48). 

No systematic attempt was ever made to obtain females after 
laying, and consequently we have no authenticated material from 
brooding and lactating females of Platypus, and are unable to 
give any account of the later history of the corpus Jnteum in this 
species. We possess, however, the ovary of an Echidna killed 
shortly after the laying of the egg (our stage VI) which has 
proved of value, since it has enabled us to demonstrate that the 
corpus luteum, at the time of the laying of the egg, in active 
regression. 

No attempt is made in this paper to correlate the stages in tlie 
formation of the corpus luteum with the structural changes in 
the uterine portion of the oviduct and in the mammary glands. 
Our material of the latter is, unfortunately, somewdmt Iragmen- 
tary, but a description, by Miss C. J. Hill, of the uterine changes 
during pregnancy is neanng completion. 

The staining of some of the serial sections we have used in this 
work was carried out some years ago by Dr. (now Pi-ofessor) 
0. H, O'Donoghue, with a view t© csollaboratioii with one of us, 
but circumstances prevented the carrying out of that plan. 

Our existing knowledge of the corpus luteum in the Mono* 
tremes is extremely scanty. Various authors, Sandes (37), 
O’Donoghue (33), Marshall (87), ^ve testified to its existence, in 
view of the opinion of Bom (expressed by Fmenkel dt Cohn, 18) 
and others that a corpus luteum was rudimentary or absent in 
the Monotremes as well as in the Marsupials. But the existence 
of a corpus luteum the Monotremes could readily have been 
tnferr^ from the detkjription of Owen, published in 1834, and 
was definitely established by Caldwell in 1887. 

In 1834, Owen (34) desctibed and figured fpl. xxv. fig. 2) the 
corpora lutefi in the left ovary of an Ornithprnynohus with two 
^va, three lines in diameter, in the corresponding uterus. 
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He wiites (p. 559):—‘^The discharged ovisacs [corpora lutea’ 
were of an elongated llask-shaped form, about tliree lines in length 
and two in diameter, with the margin of the orifice, through 
which the ovum and granular substance liad passed, everted with 
a slight contraction, resembling the neck of a flask below the 
a{)erture. On compressing these ovisacs, small portions of coagu¬ 
lated material esctiped. \Vhen longitudinally divided, they were 
found to consist of the same parts as the ovisac before impregna¬ 
tion, with the exception of the granular contents and granular 
stratum ; but the tlieca, or innermost parietes of the sac, was 
much thickenetl, and encroache<l irregularly upon the empty 
space, so as to leave only a cylindrical passage to the external 
opening.” This description of the macroscopic apiiearance of the 
early corpus liiteuin is singularly exact and is diiectly applicable 
to the conditions obtaining in the corpora lutea of our Stage J, 
except for the fact tliat the “granular stratum (presumably the 
follicular epithelium) still persists as the lining of the ovisac. 

Caldwell (7) in 1887, in his paper on the embryology of the 
Monotremata and Marsupialia, makes brief mention of the mode 
of formation of the corpus luteum in the Monotreme (p. 472). 
He states that, w'hcn the egg is I’eceived into the Fallopian tube, 

a few cells of the toilicular epithelium remain attached to the 
pro-albumen. The majority of the follicular cells remain behind, 
inside the follicle, and there they multiply so rapidly that very 
soon the whole cavity of the follicle is occupied by gigantic cells 
derived from continued divi.sion of the follicular epithelium, 
l»etw 0 en which connective tissue cells ha\e also grown in from 
the walls of the follicle itself.” As stiited in the se<|uel, we have 
not been able to observe any mitotic divisions in the follicular 
cells in our material. If such divisions do actually occur, we 
think they must be limited to an extremely short period, contem¬ 
poraneous with, and just following ovulation. Apart from this, 
we fully couflrm (JaldwelTs statements as to the origin of the 
luteal cells from the follicular epithelium and as to the presence 
of connective-tissue ingrowths from the thecal wall of the follicle. 

We may add, however, that we have never been able to observe, 
round the ripe ovarian ovum in our Ornithorbynchus material, 
the layer of “ pro-albumen wdiich he figures for Echidna (his 
pi. xxix. fig. 4) and describes as “ a dense homogeneous substance,'’ 
secreted by the follicular epithelium on its inner face, next the 
vitelline membrane. 

Marshal], who examined some of our slides of corpus luteum, 
states, in a footnote to p. 143 of his book on “ the Physiology of 
Reproduction,” that these sections show much hypertrophied 
and apparently fully develope<l luteal cells, but no trace of any 
ingrowth from the connective tissue wall of the corpus luteum.” 
This latter statement is due to an ovei'sight since in suitable 
eections such ingrowths are readily seen, 

Blair Bell in his book on the Sex-Oomplex ” (6) illustrates in 
his fig* 4 a section of the ovary of Omiihorhynchm showing what 

47 * 
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purports to!» a corpus luteum and in Ins Bg. 5 a section showing 
a corpus Bbrosuni. Fig. 4 is cei-taiuly none other timn an 
atretic follicle, showing the much thickeued^ theca extei'ua and 
the theca interna also thickened, and enclosing a central cavity 
occupiefl by the degenerate remains of the ovum and its follicular 
epithelium. 

A.—The Ovary. 

Whilst in Platypus the left ovary is alone functional, in 
EMna we find tliat it is sometimes the left, sometimes tlie right 
which is functional. 

Text-figure 1. 



Low-power view of section of ovary of (8tag« 11) ahowiiig oorptt« Ittlcum 

(CL) and oocytaa (00) in proc««« of growth. CA, Cortical xone with yonng 
oocytes, CC. Hemains of con nective-tiBWie core of corpus luteUm. 3F. Hlood- 
vessels. JIfOr, Mesovarium. liJET. Medullary acnie with contieeUv«>-tissue 
tmheculse and lympb-sinuses. XX. Atretic follicle. 

The general stnicture of tlie ovary in PloAyjms hag already been 
briefly described by one of us (Qatenby, 14 ). , It may he recalled 
that it resembles that of the &uro{ieida in appearance owing to 
the fact that the oocytes as they grow In »iee come to form 
marked spherical projections on ile surface (PI. I. flgSs 1 <1; 2). 

The oocytes, large and small (text-flg, 1, (90), are confin^ to 
a remarkably narrow jfeortical zone (CA) mom or less folded and 
dsnee in character, whilst the main balk of the ovary is formed 
by the central or mednllary region (MJST). This presents a very 
ebaracteristic spongy or cavei^nous texture owin|f to the fact that 
it consists of a network of trAbeculw oariyii^ the b]ood**vemels,^ 
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whilnt the iiiesheaare occupied by large lymph-channels or sinuses 
(text-fig. i, ami PI. U. fig. 4, hk). 

Two oo<?yte8 usually attain their full size at the same time, two 
V^ing the usual numbei* of eggs laid by the Platypus at one 
sitting; they are generally situated in fairly close pioxiniity 
ami form hemispherical projections from the surface of the ovary, 
with a diameter of 4*75 mm. or thereabouts. In the Monotreines, 
as is well known, no fluid-filled Graafian follicle is evei* developed, 
the yolk-ladeu telolecithal oocyte measuring 4-4*5 inm. in 
diameter, occupying the whole of the space enclosed by the 
follicular wall. 

The oocyte is investe<l by the zona (vitelline membrane of 
Caldwell), winch at the of the full-grown oocyte has become 
extremely thin, and outside that is the follicular wall consisting 
from within outwards of the following layers: («) the follicular 
t»pithelium, (h) the inembrana propria, (c) the theca interna, 
(d ) the theca externa. 

Strurture of the Folliciihw Wall, 

(a) Follicular epithelium, (Text-fig. 2, and PI. II. fig. 3, FC.) 

The follicular e[>ithelium of the full-grown oocyte Ls forinetl of 
plump, glandular looking cells of varied si^.e and form (oblong, 
cubical or polygonal), arranged somewhat iri‘egularly S(» as to 
form a layer about two cells thii'k, though here and there a single 
cell may extend through the entire thickness of the layer. 

A somewhat remarkable feature of this layer is the presence 
of well*marked cuticular looking membranes which enclose and 
delimit the cell-bodies, ami which on the one hand unite to form 
a thin layer on the outer Mirface of the zona, and on the other 
pass into apparent continuity with the merabi*aiia propria either 
directly or by way of delicate fibrils ci*ossing an irregular series 
of vacuolar spaces sit uate4l between the membnina propria and 
the membmne limiting the outer surfaces of the follicular cells. 
These apparent cell-menihranes stain similarly to the inembrana 
propria, and the relations suggest that they are of connective- 
tissue origin, though in that case we find it difficult to understand 
how they originate. 

The nuclei of the follicular cells are large, darkly staining and 
ovoidal ill form, their long axes tending to lie tangentially to the 
surface of the egg. 1’hey exhibit a chamcteristic structure 
(PI. II. fig 3, and text-figs. 2 k 8 A). The nuclear reticulum is 
well marked and deeply staining, with small chromatic granules, 
especially distinct IhjIow* the nuclear menibi'ane. In the reticulum 
are situated a numW of spherical nucleoli (three to six or more) 
presenting a characteristic ring-like appearance ow ing to the fact 
that their peripheral zone is markedly basophil, whilst their 
central region is chromophobe. They thus appear after staining 
with ivott hematoxylin as minute black rings with a light centre. 
Around these nucleoli, the reticulum tends to be thickened, some* 
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times to such an extent, especially where two or moi^e of them lie 
in proximity, ae to produce the api>earance of an irregular 
karyosome. Exceptionally there may be present, along with 
these ring-like nucleoli, a single large clear plasmosome like^thet 
characteristic of the nucleus of the luteal eelK 


Text^figure 2. 



Higli-powcir vi#w of follicular wall of fulLgrowo follicle III, ar, 19.vii.01)^ 

Tlw oocyte ia ou the left, TJS, it* yolk-ephem*, ZP. aoiia. TC* FolHoular 
epitlieliutn. JlfP. Meitibraiia propria. TI. Tlieca interna with apaces SP. 
TE. Theca externa. PF. Capillartea. 

The follicular epi|faeliuin of the full-grown oocyte has a thiek- 
nees of from *022 ^ *028 mm« The cello average in diameter 
about *022 x *015 nun, and their nuclei ^0160 x •0097 mm, 

Ae originally described % Cydwell (7) and more recently Iqr 
Oatmiby (14), the young oocyte m enclosed by a stngledayexed 
„ epithelium. It is srilT tdngle layered round the 2-3 mm. 
;ooc 7 te (text-figs, S-6, IV) \ Sie eefle gre email# briek-^shajped or 
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cubical to flattened, and frecjnently appear isolated owing to 
the occurrence of curious gaps between them. Later, the cells 
divide, increase in size, and take on the irregular 2-rowe<l 
arrangement characteristic of the epithelium of the full-grown 
oocyte. 

We venture to emphasize the fact, which is perhaps not devoid 
of physiological signihcaiice, that the follicular epithelium remains 
during the growth stages of the oocyte, a relatively thin incon¬ 
spicuous layer and that it is only when the oocyte is completing 
its growth that it enlarges and along with the theca-interna cells 
takes on distinctly glandular characters. 

(b) Me.mhrana propria^ (PI. IJ. fig. 3, and text-fig 2, J/P.) 

Two views are held ns to the nature of the so-called membrana 
propria, situated between the follicular epithelium and the tiieca 
interna, {a) that it lepieseuts the thickened basement membrane 
of the follicular epithelium, (6) that it is a derivative of the thecal 
connective- tissue investment. 

In Platypus it varies greatly both in thickness and in appear¬ 
ance in difierent parts of its extent. It consists of a homogeneous 
matrix staining lightly with hiematoxylin, which appears dis¬ 
tinctly ferjestratetl especially on its side next the theca interna. 
In its substance, as well as on its surface, occur numbei’s of small 
flattened nuclei, which we interpret as the nuclei of its formative 
fibroblasts. Fine capillaries actually lie imbedded in the matrix 
of the lueinbrane, though sometimes they are situated between it 
and the follicular epithelium. We coiihider that the membrana 
propria here i.s tinque.stionably of the nature of a fenestrated 
connective-tissue membrane, ite formative fiVnoblasts being pro¬ 
bably those w’hich occur in the theca interna of the early oocyte 
(see below, p. 723, ami text-figs. 3 5, MPF), 

(c) Theca interna, (PI. IT. fig. 3, TI^ and text-fig. 2.) 

Outside the membrana propria, between that and the theca 
externa, is a discontinuous layer of small cells forming the theca 
interna. Quite absent in places, it varies from one to five cells 
in thickness. At its maximum, it is nearly as thick as the 
follictdar epithelium. Apart from the capillaries that run in and 
through it in fair numbei'S, it consists of cells which w’e shall 
speak of as the theca-intema cells; no fibres are present or at 
all events are recognisable in our preparations, though it should 
be mentioned that prolongations from the collagenous material 
of the basement membmne pass into continuity with the cell- 
membranes and may perhaps fom them. The cells are much 
smallei* than those of the follicular epithelium, and are ovoidal or 
brick-^shaped in form. Though their bounding cell-membranes 
are usually distinct, it is sometimes difficult to define their limits. 
Their cytoplasm stains rather lightly and is coarsely alveolar in 
texture. Frequently it is definitely vacuolated, and then the 
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layer presents a loose, sponge4ike appearance. The nuclei are 
oiroidal or spherical ('(>068 X ‘0048 mnu in average diameter), and 
possess a distinct reticulum and a well-marked karyosome, 
minute ring-like nucleoli are also present. 

In the theca interna of the full grown follicle we have never 
observed spindle-shaped cells or fibroblasts intermixed with the 
theca-interna cells. 

Unfortunately, the lack of fully osinicated material prevents us 
from elucidating the significance of the vacuoHsation of the theca- 
interna cells 

In the Pig, Corner ( 9 , p. 141) desci ibes the theca interna as 
consisting of ‘‘ three to five layers of large ‘ epithelioid * cells.” 
He states that in Bouin-fixed material the theca cells present 
a honeycombed appearance owing to the pie#>tnce of vacuoles, 

due, at least in part, to the piesence in the fresh tissue of 
granules of a fat-like substance packed closely into the theca 
cells.” From its reactions, he assumes that ft is of lipoid 
nature but is perhaps not anenti'sl fat.” In addition, he stHte.s 
that many of the theca cells contain, irjstead of lipoid granules, 
vacuoles filled by a material u hich is not rendered insoluble by 
combination with osmic acid. 

In the Bat, Long k Evans (24, p. 38) state that “in the ripe 
Graafian follicle Just preceding rupture one may observe that the 
cells of the theca interna ai-e well laden with fair-sised lipoid 
spherules which blacken readily with psmio add.’’ 

(d) Theea externa, (PL II. fig. 3, and text-fig. 2, TIS,) 

At the stage of the full-grown oocyte, the theca interna is 
clearly marked off from the outer layer of the follicular wall, 
the theca extei-na. This consists of a well-marked la}er of white 
fibrous connective tissue, the nuclei of its related fibroblasts 
appearing as elongated flattened structures, situated between the 
fibre-bundles. In tlie Pig, Comer ( 9 ) states that smooth muscle- 
fibres are present in tlve theca ext«^rna, but they are absent in 
Fhtypue, Further, preparations specially stoixied for elastic 
fibres failed to yield definite evidence of their presence, though 
the elastic fibres in the arterial walls were specifically stained. 
It would therefore appear that white or collagen fibres are alone 
present in-the theca externa in MeU^me, 

Origin of the Thee^ iniortm* 

In view of the subsequent bistosry of the theca-interna cells, we 
have endeavoured to determine theft origin. The early oocytes 
up to a diameter of^bout ‘6 mm. are surrounded, externally to 
the follkmlar apitibeliulb, by ^thecal cpat compel of ooneen- 
tncsdly-arranged small llatt^M ceUe derived from the ovarian 
strenha. By die time the has attained a diameter of 

•STfi the primaiy: themfl Westment, now thicker^ is die- 
Ihei^iAable In |>itpa«a%ns hmmatoxylm folldijred by 
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Paainis stain into au inner purely cellular zone and an outer 
blue-staining Hbrous zone. 

In the 2 mm. oocyte (text-fig. 3) stained by the same technique, 
these two zones are perfectly distinct. The outer zone, the 
thicker of the two, represents tlm theca externa (TE\ and 
consists of blue-stained fibre-bundles in between which are 
situated the spindle-shaped fibroblasts with red-stained nuclei. 

Text-figure 3. 



rollicular wall of oocyte, aboot 2 niu». iu diametin-. 

JPC. Follicular epithelium, TI. Theca interim, wth nuclei of fibroblasts (MPF), 
TE* Theca externa. TJ?, Tolk-apheres of oocyte. ZP. Zona. 

The inner zone (theca interna, TI), stained of a reddish tint, is 
thinner than the outer and is purely cellular, consisting of 
setreml strata of eanall wmpactly-ai ranged cells, with flattened 
roddike or oUong nuclei. In addition, there are present here 
and there, noelei (MPF) which are of more elongated form and 
gtain more deeply than the others. These, we think, are possibly 
the nuclei of the fibroblasts which are oonoerned in the formation 
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of the fenestrated membrana propria. Oapillaries are already 
present in the theca interna (text-fig. BY). 

We conclude that the stroma-cells of the primitive theca give 
origin on the one hand to the cells of the theca interna and the 
fibroblasts of the membiana propiia^and on the other to the 
fibroblasts of the theca externa. This conclusion is in agreement 


Text-figure 4. 



FoUicnUr wall of oocyt#, about 2*76 tarn, in 
SV, Capfiiaij in tboca interna. JFC. Folltoulsr epitbelitnn. 2X Theca interna. 
TM. Theca externa. TJE. Yolk^tpheres of oocyte. Zone. 

mtli that of B. M. Aj\n (1) the* in tbo ihe th«ea«xtonift 

tiuMo iatwna ora bo^ doHved from ^ oonoae^ve^iuuo 
•WoDia of orary.. 

Abeuiy in mm. mtd tikn ^ Mn. 

4 e. 6, TI) tibe. 3i«ca4iilera» oolln waunmuM to oalMcg^ 
th^qr 'woitld MOm to i^in tUeir ^ofimte dbwnwton only in 
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oocytes nearing the end of their growth-period. It should be 
understood that considerable differences in the degree of develop* 
xnent of the theca interna are found in different follicles and even 


Text-figure 5. 

Tl 



FolliculHr wall of oocyte^ about 3 nini. in diameter. 

J’C. FollicaUr epithelium. TI. Theca iiitema with nuclei of supposed 

fibroblasts of membraua propria. TS. Theca externa. yjS, Yolk-spheres 
ofoocjte. J5P. Zona. 

in parts of the same follicle (c/. the thickness of this layer in the 
2*76 mm. oocyte, text-fig. 4, with that of the 3 mm. oocyte, 
tOEt-fig, 6). 

Med^nUary Region Ovary ^ 

One of the most striking features of the Platypus ovaiy to 
irhioh Ontenby has previously ( 14 ) directed attention, is the 
stvuoture of the centralj^or meduiWy regioiu This consists of 
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ail irregular network of connective^tmue trabecul® cai*rying 
numerous blood-vessels and enclosing numerous wide and oorre* 
spondingly irregular cavities which are none other than enlarged 
lymph-channels of the natui'e of sinuses (text-hg. 1, and PI. II. 
fig. 4, LS). They are lined by an endothelial layer, often of 
considerable thickness, and are provided here and there with 
valves. Frequently one finds the blood-vessels of the trabecular 
stroma more or less completely surrounded by such sinuses. 
They occur directly below the cortical zone, with the result that 
tlie follicles as they increase in size bulge into them, and so 
come to be surrounded except on their outer surfaces “ in a 
basket* like area formed by connective-tissue trabeciil® and inter¬ 
vening lacuna) filled with liquid (Gatenby, 14), an arrangement 
which is obviously ideal from the point of view of the nutrition 
of the growing oocyte. 

The contents of these lymph-sinuses are in many of our 
sections of a remarkable character. In the material previously 
studied by Gateiiby no contents were noted in these sinuses, and 
it was stated that they ‘‘seem to be occupied by a non-corpuscular 
fiiiid,*' but, since examining a more extensive collection, we have 
been able to find examples where the sinuses contain extra¬ 
ordinarily large quantities of formed material. Hie condition of 
tlie ovaries in our collection vaned from examples in which the 
sinuses were devoid of visible coagula to others in which a 
structureless oxyphil substance was present (PI. II. fig. 4), and 
finally to examples where the sinuses contained a coagiilum with 
large quantities of yolk-granule8(Pi. HI. fig. 5, FJP), appearing 
mostly as irregular masses in varying stages of ^iissolution. 
Examination of such masses, especially in Pasini-stained pre¬ 
parations, reveals the fact that in many eas^ the yolk-spheres 
are actually intracellular, having been engulfed by phagocytic 
wandering cells. The entire process is worthy of detailed 
description, but need not detain us here. The presence of yolk- 
granules in these lymph-sinuses is to be explained as due to a 
peculiar process of follicular atresia refert^ed to below, in which 
the oocyte for some unknown reason undergoes disintegration 
after the formation of the yolk-spheres, with subsequent rupture 
of the follicular wall and the release of the contents into the 
adjacent lymph-sinuses. 

The medullary tiabeculie, in which are situated numerous 
blood-vessels, consist of a loose connective tissue, eentaining 
anastomosing bundles of collagen fibres and also bundles of 
smooth muscle-fibres. The connective tissue is very rich in cells, 

R liunna cells being «q}ecia]ly abundant, whilst aggregatioiit of 
ym^bid cells are fri^nently met with. 

It is Worthy of note timt we imve failed to find in the ovaiw 
of any cells of the dharaetbr of mterstitisl erils, though 

Gateiiby (14) has leeOrded themristence of suioli ih llie tbstb. 

; As eoncernt the lym^tistthe oV4ry^ twonfy otbormamnml 
we know of wbWh epjpriririm thb cl theiv 
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development, i« Vesperugo noctula where, according to 0. van 
der Btriclit (44), “ les lymplmtiquett erjgendrent de vaete carre- 
fours cloissone^, des loges volimiineuseh en communication les nues 
avec les autres par des ouveitures de diam^tre variable^' (p. 645). 
Van der Stricht believed that the lyinplmtic spaces and vessels 
absorb all the substances elaborated by the corpus liiteum and 
transport them into the blood. 

FoUioular Atresia, 

Degeneration ami resorption of ovarian ova (follicular atresia) 
are j)henomena well known in the higher Mammals and also in 
the Reptiles and JJirds (cf. J^oyez (25), p. 193 k p. 266), but we 
know of no instance where the contents of the atretic follicles 
are directly discharged into the lymphatic system as is the ease 
in Orniihorhymhxm. 

Follicular atresia is of common occurrence in the ovaries we 
have studied, and ahects both small follicles with oocytes in wdiich 
the yolk is not yet formed and larger follicles in the ooc}tcs of 
which vitellogenesis is well advanced. Tn most cases after the 
breakdown of the ovum, the thecal investments hypertiophy and 
form a thick-walled sphere enclosing the folded and more or less 
altered follicular epitl»elium and the corresjvondingly folded ami 
thickened zona, whilst the central cavity is occupie<l by tlie 
broken-down cytoplasm and the volk-splieres, if such have been 
formed. In the small atretic follicles the degenerate contents are 
appiirently resorhed in situ, but in the larger they would usually 
appear to be discharged directly through a break in the follicular 
wall, into an underlying lymph-sinus. Ultimately, the atretic 
follicles form spherical Hbrous iiotlules in the cortical stroma of 
the ovary. 

The bui’sting of the atretic follicles into the lymph-sinuses is 
an extraordinary and, so far as we are aware, a unique phe¬ 
nomenon. It is illustrated in our tigs. 6 7 (Pis. III. & IV.). Jn 

both cases illustmted, it will be seen that the thickeiie<l follicular 
wall presents a defect or opening on its deep surface. The 
opening is bounded by a more or less definite lip which projects 
into the lymph-sinus underlying the follicle, and through it the 
contents of the follicle are in process of being discharged into 
the sinus. 

In PL III. fig. 6, the greatly thickened thecal investment of 
the follicle is i^eadily distinguishable into a more deeply staining 
and fibrous outer zone, and an inner moi'e cellular zone, permeated 
by numbers of small capillaries. The outer zone represents the 
theca externa in whole or in part, whilst the inner zone may repre¬ 
sent the greatly hypertrophied theca interna, but is more probably 
a i^ntly forme<l derivative of the theca externa. The membrana 
piv^pria is still largely intact, whilst the ona-layered and some¬ 
what difgenerate folli^lar epithelium and the zona (thicker than 
nermsl) are thrown into irregular lew folds and are prolonged 
thpiongh the opening into the lympb-^sinus* The cavity of the 
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follicle is still largely occupied by the broken-down cytoplasm 
and the yolk-spheres of the ovum. 

Fig. 7 (PL IV.) illustrates a later stage in follicular atresia. 
The thecal coat is thick, but two zones are liere not readily 
distinguishable in it. The follicular epithelium (FC) is still 
recognisable; it has shrunken away from the theca and is folded 
and more or less altered. The zona (Z) is also markedly folded 
and thickened and, with remnants of the follicular epithelium, 
is seen to project through the opening of the follicle into the 
large and conspicuous lymph-sinus which underlies and partly 
surrounds the follicle. In this case, most of the contents of the 
follicle have been discharged into the lymph-sinus, a process 
which results in the engorgement of the medullary sinuses, as 
shown in PI. III. fig. fi. 

B.—Corpus Lutbum, 

The general appearance of the ovary with early corpora, lutea 
is well seen in the photograph of the ovary reproduced as PL I. 
fig, 1. This ovary (Stage I, C) measured 14 mm, in length x 
8*5 mm. in breadth and showed two corpom lutea, measunng in 
diameter about 3*5 mm. It was accompanied by A single uterine 
egg, 6 mm. in diameter and in an early stage of cleavage (? 19 
blastomeres). Theie are, however, two corpora lutea in the 
ovary, from which we conclude that one of the two eggs ovulated 
has been lost. The corpora lutea are projecting bodies situated 
in proximity in the mid-region of the ovary. The upper one in 
the figure shows the opening through which the oocyte escaped 
and which leads directly into the still persistent follicular cavity. 
It is bounded by an irregular lip, inside which are visible the 
folds of the lining of the developing corpus luteum. The lower 
one shows the corresponding opening bounded by a lip which is 
here quite definite and rim-like. In both cases, the lip is seen 
in the sections to be formed of enlarged follicular epithelial 
(luteal) cells. As we shall see later, this protruding lip of luteal 
cells corresponds to ‘Me bouchon 4pith^Hal obturateur'^ of 0. van 
der Stricht and to the “ Pfropf of ixennan writers. Iminediately 
to the right of the corpora lutea are two spherical pttpecUons 
produced by oocytes, less than half grbwn. Further to the right 
and also to the left ck the figure, the characteristically corrugated 
surface of the ovary is well seen, with the smaller oocytes forming 
raised, rounded areas, distributed all over it. The two smaS 
white bodies projecting on the surface towards iko left are 
probably atretic folHdes. - 

The ovary of our Stage IV shows i^e appearance of the 
coraom lutea ata later#l^ge. Thepvwtymeaeusm 11^5x nmn. 
in dianieter. The uterus ^ntained two eggs about 16*5 x 15 mm, 
in diameter, with embryos at a iMe just a llttfie later than 
WBson 4 Specimen H xbe eorpom lutea present 

tihe same projecting, ovpidal ({^to*li^) appeamin^ as in 
1, \mt they are now dislmii^jr messurhsg 
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4*5 mm. in beiglit x 3*5 mm. iii thickness, and the other, 
5x3 mm. On the blunt free extremity of each, there is visible 
a definite depression in the position of the opening in the earlier 
corpus luteum, but the opening is no longer patent nor is there 
a cavity in the corpus luteum. Both have beciome obliterated by 
the enlargement of the luteal cells. The latter, however, still 
project to form a “bouchon*’orplug*’at the original site of 
the opening, marked by the depression, and are here freely 
exposed. 

Text-fig. 1 represents a low-power view of a section through 
the entire ovary of Stage II; the figure shows the relatively 
large size of the ful] 3 '-formed corpus luteum (CL)^ the cortical 
zone of the ovary alone containing egg»{OA), and the characteristic 
cavernous structure of the medullary zone (RET), The structure 
marked XX is an atretic follicle, which has ruptured into an 
underlying lymph-sinus and is in process of discharging the 
degenerated remains of the ooc^yte into the same. Another such 
follicle is shown in the figure just below XX, 

Finally in this connection we present the photograph of the 
right ovary of an Echidna, shown in PI. I. fig. 2. This ovary 
(Stage VI of our material) was derived from a female Echidna 
which laid a single egg whilst in captivity. The egg was found 
a day or two after laying, when the female was killed. 

The right ovary in this case was functional and measured, 
17 mm, in length, 7 ram. in greatest breadth, and 6 mm. 
in thickness. It exhibits a chamcteristically folded, corrugated 
surface, projecting from which are three medium-sized spherical 
follicles, two of them, a larger and a smaller, in contact, 
the third projecting from the right margin. Immediately below 
the two follicles in contact is seen the single corpus luteum, freely 
projecting, somewhat pear-shaped in form, and with a peduncu¬ 
lated base of attachment. It measured 4*5 mm. in height and 
8*5 mm. in thickness, and at its apical extremity exhibited a 
small circular patch or scar marking the point of closure. 


Table of MeueuremenU of Corpus luteal Elements, 


Stage, 

iMtMil TiMM.] L*tealCM». LuUal S,eltL. 

Fall-grown 

oocyte, 

<er, le. vii. 01.) 

I, A. 

i (Follkj. epi- i 
. theiium) 1 

• 022 X*016 mm.! -oieexcoor 

mm. 

2’6X1'27 mm. •O26X*O18iiun.j‘O10x*O12mm. 
8*9X2*76 mm. '064X’0d7 mm. {*024X *019 mm. 

8*2X2*18 mm, ’06X *087 mm. ‘OSTX *020 mm. 

8*7X2*6 mm. •047X*036mm. ‘095X*0l9mm. 

8*8X2*84 mm. *047X*(^ mm. *026X'017]iim. 

. . > . 1 

*008X‘00e mm. 

•0078X*0069mm. 

*0076X 0067 mm. 

*0064X*0054mm. 

*0066X*006 mm. 

II... 

Ill . 

IV . 

V. 
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Porm'Otion of Corpus lutmm. 

Stage I. 

Wehave grouped together iu our first stage fom* ovaries, in 
regard to three of which we possess records relating to the intra¬ 
uterine eggs i — 

I, A, (No. 1. 19.viii.01). Ovary with two corpora lutea. Two 
intra-uterine eggs, 0 <fe 00, diameter 6*75 ram. The ovum 
of 0 after removal of the shell membrane and albumen 
measured in the stained sections, 3*8 x 3*7 mm. in diameter; 
the ovum of 00 measured in spirit about 4*5 mm. in 
diameter. 

Ovum 0 has recently been described by Gatenby <& Hill 
(16). It is unsegmeuted, and probably at the stage of 
fertilization. The 1st polar body is sepanited off* and divided 
into two, the 2nd polar body is in process of separation. 

The corpus luteum (Including the theca and the central 
cavity) has a diameter in section of 2*76x2*28 mm.; the 
luteal tissue (including the central cavity) measures 2*6 x 
1*07 mm. in diameter. 

I, B. (JN. 23. viii.Ol^, with two intra-uterine eggs (A & AA) 
5*5 mm. in diameter; ovum, 4 mm. The ova are in the 
8-ceUed stage of cleavage {of Wilson & Hill, 43). Of this 
ovary we possess only a very incomplete series of sections 
passing through the periphery of the corpus luteum. 

I, C. (JJ. ix.05), Ovary 14x8*5 min. in diameter, with two 
corpora lutea with a diameter in spirit of aljout 3*6 mm, 
(PL I. fig. 1). The single intra-uterine egg accompanying the 
ovaiy measures 6 mm. and the ovum 4*5 mm. in diameter. 
The ovum is in an early stage of cleavage (? about twenty 
blastomeres). The corpus luteum (in^uding theca and 
central cavity) measures 2*5x2*08 mm., and the luteal 
tissue (including central cavity) 2*4 x 1*5 mm. in diameter. 

I, D. (XII). Ovary with two corpora lutea. Np record available 
of the intra-^uterine eggs. 

Corpus luteum (including theca and central cavity) 2*65 x 
2*75 mm„ and luteal tissue (including centi*al cavity) 2^6 x 
1^8 mm. in diameter. 

It will be observed that the developmental stag^ related to 
three of these ovaries range from the unsegmented egg, t^irough 
an 8-celled cleavage stage to one with about 20 bkstomeres. In 
three of them certainly and presunmbly also in the fourth (I, B> 
the opening through which tne oocyte esca|^ is still patent and 
leads into the holl^Jntsrior of idle develo|dng eotpm luteum. 

Ovary (I,, A) is ee^riiast hut is the best preceirved 

ef the four, and so has Wm tmleotod as the basis of the following 
description. ** 

! In 8 (PL IV.) m3osirj(0ww da see^n of a 

gorpus luteum of this ovary* At ^ pf(iemng through 
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which the oocyte escaped, the somewhat ragged margins of the 
aperture being formed by the cellular lining of the follicle, 
partially filling the opening is the outer projecting extremity of 
an irregular mass which largely occupies the central part of the 
follicular cavity. This mass consists of an extensive clot of 
extravasated blood, intermingled with which are numerous large 
cells, especially abundant in the inner half of the cavity, and 
occurring either isolated or in groups. These cells are identical 
in character with those forming the superficial layer of the folli¬ 
cular lining, and it is obvious from the sections that they are 
simply detached cells of that layer (PI. Y. fig. 9). 

The lining of the follicle (PL Y. fig. 9) is formed by an 
irregular folded layer varying in thickness from about *2 mm. to 
about *5 mm. and with a quite uneven surface. Closer exa¬ 
mination shows that it consists of two layers of cells, superficial 
and deep. Tiie superficial layer is composed of large, deeply 
staining cells fonniug an irregular epithelium varying in thick¬ 
ness from two or three to twelve or more cells. The deep layer, 
of very different aspect to the superficial, is composed of cells 
much smaller and more lightly staining than those of the lattei*. 
It follows the irregular wavy contour of the superficial layer, and 
conse<|uently is also of very variable thickness; in parts of its 
extent, it is only a few cells thick, in others, especially opposite 
the inward projections of the theca externa, where the superficial 
layer also hapf)en8 to be thin, it appears locally thickened and, 
extending towards the free surface, may attain a thickness of 
•25 mm. or more. It appear.s to be in process of invading the 
superficial layer, and here and there the small cells have already 
penetrated between the bases of the more deeply situated super¬ 
ficial cells. This deep layer rests directly on the fibrous theca 
externa, a relatively thick layer, from the inner surface of which 
arise a number of ridge-like projections which extend for a short 
distance into the cellular lining and which are better marked in 
ovarj’ 1, D than in I, A (PL Y. fig. 9, TE). Besides these con¬ 
spicuous projections, which, no doubt, owe their origin in the 
first instance, to the general contraction and folding of the 
follicular walls which result from ovulation, closer examination 
shows that strands of fibroblasts are already growing into the 
cellular lining, more particularly from the su^aces of the first 
mentioned projections. The ingrowing fibroblasts are as yet 
largely oonfinea to the smalLcell^ tissue of the deep layer (theca 
interna), though some few of them have already penetrated 
between the large cells of the superficial layer. 

Numbers of fair^sized vessels are present in the theca externa, 
branches of which pass into the cellular lining either by way of 
the thecal projections or directly, to form well-marked capillaries 
which have already made their appearance between the large 
oells of the superficial layer (fig, 9, In addition, there are 

f reaent in the theca externa in I, D and to a lesser extent in 
, A, a number of localised Wood extravasations (PL lY* fig, 8 , JSB). 
Pnoa Sao*~192fi, Na XLVIIl^ 48 
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No trace remains of the so-called membrana propria of the 
follicular wall, but apart from this, it is evident that the three 
layers of the wall of the intact follicle are still present in that of 
the ruptured follicle. The large cells of the superficial layer of 
the frilicular lining, above mentioned, together with the free 
cells in the follicular cavity, represent, unquestionably, the 
follicular epithelial cells or their dei-ivatives, somewhat hyper¬ 
trophied and in process of transformation into luteal cells, whilst 
the smaller cells of the deep layer, also without question, are to 
be regarded as the derivatives of the theca-intema cells of the 
pipe follicle. 

The intact full-grown follicle in Platypus measures about 
4*76 mm. in diameter, whilst the recently ruptui-ed follicle in 
I, A measures only 2-75 x 2-28 mm. It has thus suffered a 
marked contraction (a phenomenon well known in other Mam¬ 
mals, cf. Comer, 9), which has resulted in tlie thickening and 
folding of the folliculai- wall, in the rupture of some of the thecal 
capillaries with consequent liasmorrhages into the theca externa 
and tlie follicular cavity, and in the rupture and disappearance 
of the membrana propria, that membrane becoming broken up 
partly by the formation of the ingrowths from the theca externa, 
partly by the localised invasions of theca-intema cells into the 
Mlicular epithelium. The breaking up of the membrane propria 
is no doubt accompanied by the rupture of some of the capillaries 
situated in it, and the resulting extravasations might well account 
for the blood that is found in the follicular cavity. 

Corner (9) states that in the Pig, the theca interna is the 
layer most afiTected by the sudden collapse of the folliele after 
ovulation. In some of the folds resulting from the contraction, 
it is “ violently torn apart ” and its vessels “ are not infrequently 
ruptured, with resultant hamorrhage into the theca.*' When 
these hasmorrhages are large, they may burst through the 
granulosa into the follicular oavify. He discusses at some Iwigth 
ths question of the constancy and importance ol bmmpnrbsge 
into the corpus luteum in the Pig and other Mammals and comes 
to the conclusion that in the Pig, whilst not uncommon it “ » 
the exception rather than the rule and is of no anatomical or 
lAtysiologioal imporiianoo.” With the latter port of this quo- 
tatiim we are in agreement, but so far as onr limited matorial 
sdlowB us to judge, the oecurtence of such hiemonhages into the 
follieulsr cavity would ttppmt to be the rule in PlatyjmB. 

l%e piesenw in the foUhsular cavity of detached follicular 
(luteal) cells is also, w« think, no purtacsdaprimificance. Such 
0 ^ have becmne separated, probably' nume or less accidentally, 
as tiw result of the Iplding the epith^um and consequent 
dislooat^of its cells,\the eidsrgeipent d /Mtese latter ana the 
psflssge bMUean th«m d extiwvaitatM Mood. Some of the 4e- 
tadkd oMk alresKiy apoed amib m 4kig»nerate, but the 
.aim|os^ led: normal smd W fegm lutesl ce8s« 

the ddeHad stroettBod is iBoitoated in 
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PL IV. fig. 9 and text-fig. 6. The follicular epithelium (forming, 
as already noted, a quite irregular folded layer of very variable 
thickness and with a very uneven surface) consists of large 
deeply staining cells, of variable often compressed shape, poly¬ 
hedral to cubical in the deeper parts, ovalish to pear-shaped more 
superficially, where they tend to be loosely arranged. They 
average in diameter *026 x *018 mm., and their nuclei, ’OUlx 
*012 mm., and are appreciably larger than the follicular cells of 
the ripe follicle, the corrasporidiug ineastirements being 0*22 x 
•015 mm., nuclei, *0109 x *0097 miii. Their cytoplasm is dense 


Text-figure 6. 



Portion of wall of corpus luteum. Stage I, A, showing the theca externa (TJC) and 
its iugrowthfl (TE b, the theca interna elements {TL) syncytial-like and vacuo¬ 
lated (F) and two cells in mitosis (jiff), the luteal cells (LC) in process of 
diffemitiation and the ingrowing capillaries (BV). PH. Leucocytes. The 
arrow points towards the central cavity of the developing corpus luteum. 

and finely granular, and there are indications of the presence of 
mitochondria such as occur in the cytoplasm of the definitive 
luteal cells. The nuclei, like the cytoplasm, stain deeply and 
exhibit precisely the same structure as those of the follicular 
epithelium (%nte, p. 719), t. e. they possess an irregular karyosome, 
a well-marked reticulum, and numbers of minute ring-like 
nucleotit whilst the large clear vesicular body or plasmosome 
recorded as ocoasioiiaUy present in the nuclei of the follicular 
cells is now of much more frequent occurrence. 


48 * 
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An impoilaint advance on the intact follicular epithelium is 
now to be seen in the presence between the differentiating luteal 
cells of numbers of capillaries (fig. 9, JBF)t of relatively large size 
and situated not far below the irregular free sui'face, the epithelial 
cells lying in direct contact with their endothelial walls. 

The theca-interna cells of the deep layer of the follicular lining 
(fig. 9, 77’) are i^latively small cells, the outlines of which in our 
preparations are only very occasionally visible. They vary some¬ 
what in site but are much smaller than the luteal cells. Their 
nuclei average in diameter *008 x *006 mm.; they are ovoidal,. 
stain rather deeply, and possess a central karyosome and a 
reticulum with periphei*al chromatin-granules. The eytoplat^m 
like that of the cells of the intact follicle is vacuolated, and not 
infrequently the cell-body is occupied by a single spberical 
vacuole, the fluid contents of which we are probably justified in 
regarding as of a secretory nature. This vacuolation of the theca- 
interna cells is much more evident in ovary 1,0 than in 1,A, 
and as we shall see is also very marked in the theca cells of our 
Stage II. The theca-interna cells appear to be particularly 
active during the earlier stages in the formation of the corpus 
luteum, and in our view have a definite secretoiy function. 

The question whether or not the follicular epithelial and theca- 
interna cells have actually increased in number by division sub¬ 
sequently to ovulation is one to which we are unable to provide 
a definite answer, at all events in the case of the first mentioned 
cells. It looks at first sight as if there had been a considerable 
increase in the number of cells in both layers and more jiarticu- 
larly in the theca interna, but this apparent increase may simply 
be due to the fact that the cells, as the result of the marked con¬ 
traction of the follicle, have become moi*e heaped up over a much 
smaller surface area. We have not observed any definite 
evidence of mitotic division in the follicular epithelial (luteal) 
cells in this or any subsequent stage, and can only stiggest that 
if such division occurs it must be limited to a quite alioi*t period 
Just following ovulation when a sudden buret of division may 
accompany the release of the eggv Whilst we preserve an open 
mind in regard to the question of division of the follicular cells, 
in the Case of the tbeca-intema cells we have definite evidence 
(text-fig. 6, MI) that mitotic division does take place, though it 
is not by any means abundant in our preparations. Without 
such mitotic division, it is difficult to account for the marked 
local thickenings which the layer exhibits. 

The eorpoi^ lutea in the other ovaries of this stage call for no 
extended aescripticin since they are ess^tiaiiy similar to I, 

In X, C) tbecih^terna celle are, as already mentioiied^ more 
markedly taemdated than in 1, A, and they have the 

deeper sone ol the folliculmr epi^eiiutn to a somesrhat greater 
extent* Detached oe^ are much lets ahiindant in the lolticular 
cavity than in A« v 

^ The corpus luteaim of eva^ Jf D shbws m advance on X, A in 
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the greater development of the ingrowths from the theca externa, 
some nine or ten being visible in a single section of the entire 
corpus luteum. They are not only more mimerouK than in I, A 
but extend farther inwards, with the result that the folding of 
the lining is markedly accentuated. The folds consist each of the 
central fibrous axis and along this are situated numerous theca- 
interna cells with small deeply stained nuclei, and forming the 
covering of the fold is an irregular layer of enlarged follicular 
epithelial (luteal) cells. 

These fibrous ingrowths of the theca externa may be said to 
determine the general architecture of the corpus luteum. They 
are not m^re passive folds, but active ingrowths of the theca 
•externa and as they extend, the folding of the follicular lining 
becomes intensified and the follicular cavity becomes reduced to 
narrow clefts between the folds. The ingrowths at the same 
time serve as a framework along which the thecB-interna cells 
spread and in which run many of the vessels supplying the luteal 
tissue. Finally, through the progressive enlargement of the 
luteal cells, tlie above-mentioned clefts between the folds l>ecome 
oblitemted, nnd we have produced the solid corpus luteum as we 
find it in our next nud succeeding stages. This mode of growth 
accounts for the indications of a rough pattern in the arrange¬ 
ment of the luteal cells which is sometimes recognizable in the 
fully-formed corpus luteum, the luteal cells showing a tendency 
to grouping in areas in relation to the fibrous ingrowths. 

Stage n. 

Ovary of female No. 2, 9. ix. 05 (VIII), with two intra-uterine 
eggs, measuring 6*5 and 6*75 mm. in diameter, and after removal 
of shell, 4*5 mm. in diameter. 

In the sections, the corpus luteum (including the theca externa) 
measures in diameter 4x3*12 mm., the luteal tissue alone 
measuring 3*9 X 2*75 mm. The ova are still solid and apparently 
in a late cleavage (blastodisc).stage. 

Judging from the condition of the ova, this stage is separated 
from the preceding only by a relatively short interval, nevertbe- 
l6'S the formation of the corpus luteum has, in that short time, 
made very marked progress. The whole structure has mcrease4 
in size and it has become solid throughout, mainly as the result 
of the enlargement of the luteal cells, which have already attained 
at this relatively early period in the history of the corpus luteum, 
their maximum size. 

In text-fig. 1, {OL) ia shown a low-power view of r section 
of the entire corpus luteum. Comparison with PL IV. fig. 8, 
indicates at a glance the very striking advance which has been 
efibeted in the formation of the corpus luteum in this stage. 
Not only is the corpus luteum distinctly larger but the follicular 
cavity is now completely filled up by a solid mass of luteal tissue, 
whilst its opening is ocoitpied by a projecting plug of the same 
tissue v^hioh h freely exposed and devoid of any covering of 
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gerininal epithelium. This protrusion of the luteal tissue has 
resulted from the rapid enlargement of the luteal cells inside 
the confined space of the collapsed follicle, no doubt facilitated 
by the large size of the opening through which the ovum 
escapes!. In some oases, as in PJ. VII. fig. 13, the protrusion 
of luteal tissue is even more marked thou in the present ovary, 
the plug having overflowed marginally to form a rim-like lip, 
overlapping the adjoining surface of the ovary. 

A corresponding protrusion of the luteal tissue has been 
described by various authors for higher Mammals, by Sobotta 
(89) for the Babbit, by 0. van der Stricht (44) for Vespervgo 
noctula where he terms it “ le bouchon ^pitbdlial obturator,’' and 
by Corner (9) who states that in many young corjWH lutea in 
the Pig, the swelling of the granulosa cells causes a bulging of 
the corpus luteum tissue through the legion of the follicular wall 
previously weakened by the rupture, the knob-like hernia so 
produced Containing a tenth or more of the whole corpus luteum, 
In the Cow, he states, such a protrusion seems to occur invai i- 
ably and to peraist throughout pregnancy, but in swine the 
hernia is not always produced, the whole wall of the corpus 
distending evenly instead.” 

In view of the relatively short developmental intei val between 
this and the preceding stage, the advance in histological differ¬ 
entiation in the present stage is little short of remarkable. 
Indeed the corpus luteum may now be said to have attained the 
height of its histological development. 

The luteal tissue (Pis. V. <k VI, figs. 10 & 11, and text-fig. 7) 
consists of thiee cellular elements—(a) luteal cells which form by 
far the gi'eater part of its bulk, (6) theca-interna cells, (c) fibro¬ 
blasts which are derived, we believe, from those of iixe theett 
externa and which produce the fibrous network pervading the 
corpus luteum. In addition there is present a plexus of fine 
capillaries ramifying between the luteal cells. 

f'be luteal cells, though varying.considerably in size, rf>ow a 
distinct increase as compared with the follfeular ceils of the 
preceding stage, averaging *024 x *019 mm. in diameter as 
against *019 x *012 mm. in the latter. Here again we have seen 
no evidence of cell-division, and we conclude that the filling up 
of the follicular cavity as well as the increase in size of the 
corpus luteum as a whole are due in the main to the hypertiDphy 
of the luteal cells. 

As the measurements show, the luteal cells have now attained 
a relatively large Rise and are by far the kj^est elements in the 
eprpus luteum* They vary in outline from spherical or polygonal 
to elongated elemei^, sevemi times as long as bread. 'I he 
cytoplasm is dense and'very finely grantijar. In it are situated 
elongated ibriOat .Wtochrondria (cbondrSoo^tef) 
apeoklly abundant in ^e '^tofdaein, not con* 

4ned thereto ffig. 11^ ah<t ti^teA|r« 7; CFy. In elongated eella 
AV0 at tb# extremities^ 
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parallel to their long axes. In cells more isodiametric, they tend 
to follow the contour of the periphery, sweeping round the nucleus. 
Usually an area free from mitochondria and composed of dense 
finely granular cytoplasm is left to one or other side of the 
nucleus. This area no doubt represents the position occupied 

Text-figure 7. 


TJ 



Htgli-power view of eniRU portion of corpus Uite«in> Stage 11, to »bow the structure 
of the fully difiereutinteil lutetil cells (LC), CF. their tibrillar cliondrio- 
eotttes, &F. cytoplasmic area probably occupied by the Golgi apparatus now 
dtesolved out C. Centrosome granule, Tl. Tbecn-ititerna elements, with 
vMUoles(n< TE. Theca«eiterna ingrowth. BF. Capillarj*. 


!by the dissolved out Golgi apparatus. A centrosome-like body 
may often found in the middle of this area. The ground 
pvtoplasm of the mitochondiial zone frequently appears of a 
eleareTs much less dense character than the perinuclear cyto^ 
Bxcepttonally the cytoplasm of the luteal cell contains 
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a,“cleaar vacuolar apace (rarely two), Bometimea small, aometimea 
exceeding the nnrfeus in size atid containing faint traces of a 
delicate reticulum. Such vacuoles become more abundant in 
later atages and are probably to be regarded as the expression 
of degenerative changes in the luteal cells. They are not to be 


Text-figure 8. 



Higii>{ioirar rtewa to diow tbe tnn u fta tBation of the nudeoi of the lankalar edl 
into that of the lateal eeU. A. Fdliealar cell micieae. B A>C. Naefin of 
luted oellt (Stace II). K. Karyoeotae. itP. Biateaueledi (phunMeoued* 
CS. NnolearMtienlam. £>,£*. KuTOaoiiiee. Pt. naamoeonie. 

mmftmA witts the. fiat^ntaiiiii^g i^actiolct in the Inttal eelli 
of the Stttbeiian Masamale. .nte pn^deiis (text-fig. 8, Sftui il) 
is bnrgB (*024 x >019 ma>. in ^diametw), 

and is a highlF active eon^tioit^ .It «wdaiWB horgs 

irni^ltP mass'of chihmatln W-'hitS'tpoM. sbbsI^ 
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tnaBses (A\ JC*), with all of which the well-marked and chromatin- 
rich reticulum {CH) i$ connected. In addition there are present 
one or two large clear vesicular bodies (plasmosomes) of spherical 
form and possessing a dark staining basophil membrane-like 
peripheral layer and a lighter staining centre {PL) as well as 
several smaller bodies identical with the ring-shaped ’’ nucleoli 
of the preceding stage. The spherical vesicular bodies above 
mentioned, the presence of which has already been noted in 
some few of the nuclei of the intact follicular epithelium as well 
as in those of the preceding stage, are now of pretty general 
occurrence, and are highly characteristic of the fully-developed 
lutetil cells of this and succeeding stages. They are probably 
formed by the hypertrophy of the ring-like nucleoli. 

Text-fig. 8 illustrates the changes during the metamorphosis 
of the nucleus of the follicular epithelial cell into that of the 
luteal cell. In A is seen the nucleus of a follicular cell. It is 
ovoid and contains two types of nucleoli: one is purely basophil 
and irregular in shape {K) and is always well-marked, the other 
{HP) is a curious ring-shaped, really a spherical plasmosome, 
with a basophil or amphophil cortex and an oxyphil or chromo¬ 
phobe medulla. There are usually several of these plasmosonies 
in each nucleus, and frequently one of tliem abuts against the 
karyosotne. They are connected here and there by the chroma- 
tinic reticulum. Two stages in the transformation of these 
nuclei are shown in text-fig. 8, B & C. In B, there are two very 
large plasmosomes (PA), often showing a slight basophil edge 
and abutting against the hypertrophied karyosome (K^). These 
plasmosomes, we believe, are derived from those (HP) of A. In 
O, a later stage is shown; the plasmosomes of B have run together 
to form one elongated body (PZ), the hypertrophied karyosome 
(A‘) is present and also several smaller karyosomes (A"'*). These 
latter may have arisen either from detached parts of tlie main 
karyosome or from ring-plasmosomes, in which case the medulla 
must have undergone absorption. 

Whilst the hypertrophy of the luteal cells is, we think, the 
main factor in effecting the solidification of the corpus luteum, the 
ingrowths of the fibrous septa of the theca externa, accompanied 
as they are by the cells of the theca interna and by capillaries, 
are also contributory. 

The theca externa in this stage has evidently undergone con¬ 
siderable stretching, consequent on the enlargement of the luteal 
cells\ and the filling up of the follicular cavity. It is thinner 
than in the preceding stage and its inner surface presents a 
more even contour. From it arise the septal ingrowths, signalised 
as already present in the preceding stf^e, but now much more 
extensively developed. 

Xhey vat7 thickness and in number (up to eight or nine 
may frequently be counted in ooe section), and extend for a 
lonfer or shorter distance into the luteal tissue as definite more or 
lees radial before passing over into the delicate connective 
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tissue reticulum, presently to be mentioned, which pervades 
the entire corpus luteuin and invests the individual luteal cells. 
Here and there in the luteal tissue there occur small irregular 
areas and strands composed of fibrous connective tissue only, 
evidently marking the sites of the clefts between the folds of the 


Text-figure 9. 
OP 



RET 


Low-power view of seetioa of corpus lutetun (Stage 11), e^pecUUr lo *l*ow tlio 
theoi exteruA and its trabecular iugrowtlis (drawn in blaek, wbiob 
support the luteal and tbscadniorna eells (X, TX, loit wbita)* CA. Cortical 
aoua. CON, Connaoting trabecula. 00. Oocyteir OK '*Plug'*of cotpus 
lataum. MSTi Medullary cone oi ovary. 

of the pi'eoediinit stoge, whilst Mtoa^ more or less 
oentmlljr ooeeuch the lovoi. of sm fibroue 
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the otliei* fibrous areas are iu direot continuity with the con- 
nective-tissue reticulum of the carpus luteuin. In our opinion, 
the septa, tlie just-mentioned fibrous areas, and the reticulum are 
all parts of one and the same connective-tissue system, and all 
owe their origin to the activity of fibroblasts derived from the 
theca externa. 

The connective'-tissue reticulum (clearly displayed in prepara¬ 
tions of our next Sttige Ill stained with Pasini’s stain) takes 
the form of a fibrous network wdiich, as already mentioned, 
extends throughout the corpus lutemn and encloses the luteal 
cells in its meshes, the individual cells appearing to be completely 
surrounded and separated from their neighbours. Thin between 
the adjacent fiat surfaces of the cells, the reticulum widens out 
in the angles between them and, indeed, where^e^the cells are 
not in close contfict; and in these places its reticular cliamcter 
as well as the nuclei of its fibroblasts are clearly displayed. 
What appear under the low {)ower to be empty intercellular 
spaces between the luteal cells are seen under the oil immersion 
in suitably stained preparations to be occupied by the fine 
reticular network. 

In the Pig, Corner (9, p. 175, fig. 25) has described the 
presence of ‘‘a reticulum of delicate connective-tissue fibrils’^ 
which form dense baskets round the granulosa and ‘Hbeca 
lutein cells. Inasmuch as the corpus luteum of the Pig consists 
exclusively, according to him, of these two types of lutein cell 
tt»gether with the endothelial cells of the capillaries, and as 
neither of the former exhibits any capacity to foi*m fibrils and 
as no fibroblasts are })resent, Corner is led to suggest that the 
endothelial cells themselves lay down the reticular fibrils, a 
suggestion he upholds in a later publication (11). If Corner’s 
conclusions for the Pig are correct, it follows that the interstitial 
connective tissue of the Monotreme is genetically diffeient from 
the reticular tissue of the Pig, seeing that we have no reason to 
i-egaixi the fibroblasts, which ai*e readily demonstiable between 
the luteal cells in Fla/t^pu9^ as other than the formative cells of 
the reticulum. 

Thetheca-interna cells (Pis. Y.<k VI, figs. 10<k 11, TI)f\ve highly 
characteristic elements histologically, and in this stage would 
appear to have attained their maximum functional activity. 
Though many of them have i-etained their original peripheral 
position between the tlieca externa and the luteal cells, where 
they form a discontinuous layer of very variable thickness, the 
majority of them lie along the septal ingrowths of the theca, 
externa. Both jjeripherally and in iTjlation to these ingrowths 
the ceils occur massed together, tlie masses frequently presenting 
a 8pong6*11ke appearance owing to the pimence of well marked 
iiitra«celliitar vacuoles. We have already recorded the occurrence 
of vacuoles in tliese cells in the preceding stage as well as in the 
fuU«^gr6wn follicle^ but in this stage they are not only larger 
but more hum^fous^ and, indeed, here attain their maximum 
development 
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The groups of theca-intema cells still present the same 
cytiaMike appearance noted in the preceding stage, celi-boun* 
daiies not being re<idily distinguishable. In many places, 
indeed, cell-outlines appear to be absent in our material, though 
here and there discrete cells may be observed on careful 
examination under high powers. 

The nuclei of the theca-interna cells vary somewhat in size, 
averaging *0078 x'0059 mm., though a small proportion is dis¬ 
tinctly larger. They differ in no essential respect from those 
of the preceding stage, and are still extremely granular and 
chromatic. In the cytoplasm of some of the cells a juxta- 
nuclear chromatic cloud is visible. The origin of the vacuoles 
can be traced quite easily : in certain cells a clear space appears 
between the nucleus and the indefinite limiting cell-membrane, 
and this, growing larger, presses the nucleus into a crescentic 
shape until the whole cytoplasm and the nucleus form a cortex 
to the vacuole. In certain cases a fine coagulum can be noticed 
inside these vacuoles, but it is never so well marked as to fill 
the cavity. 

Stage III. 

Ovary of female No. 3, 9. ix. 05 (X), with two intra-uterine 
eggs 6‘75 and 7 mm. in diameter; after removal of shell and 
albumen, 5x4*5 mm, and 4*5 mm. in diameter resp^tively. 
The corpora iutea dififer a little in size. The smaller one (includ¬ 
ing the theca externa) measures in the sections 3*38 x 2*34 mm. 
in diameter, the luteal tissue 3*2 x 2*18 mm. In the larger, the 
luteal tissue measures 3*7 x 2*18 mm. in diameter. 

The ova, so far as can be determined, appear to be in much the 
same stage of cleavage (blastodisc stage) as those of Stage II. 

We originally grouped this ovary with that of Stage II, but 
the corpus luteum proves to be in a slightly mote advanced 
condition, and is of special interest since it exhibits the first 
onset of the regressive changes which becomes progFmuvely 
more marked in later stages. 

A low-power view of a section of the entire corpus lutoum is 
seen in PI. VI, fig. 12. A remnant of the central core of con¬ 
nective tissue still persists, whilst the free surface of tbe project¬ 
ing plug or “ prop!” is now covered by a thin organice<l layer 
compost of clear parenchyma-like cells (two to four or more 
cells in thicktieas) which is in continuity with tbc septal proion- 
gaitions of the theca externa. The plug region is fairly ridi in 
eapillariea, and in it, as in other periis of the compos luteum^ 
occur occasional d^enerate and coUapsed luteal Cells* 

Cjfureorily examined, the luteal tissue does not ai^poar to differ 
from that of Stage IL ^he luteal cells are of very mueh the 
Same size as in the lsi^, psriba|sia^e^l^ avetege 

diameter being *0fix^037 mm.), whiht; their nuel^ 

«027 X *02 mm.) appeal* to be dMbtotly th|ih ^ ^ 

The celk are plump and activ#*l0olnnf, an4 flbeir 
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and nuclei closely resemble in their characters those of the cells 
of the preceding stage. More careful study, however, reveals 
the presence of indications of commencing regression. In the 
connective tissue between the luteal cells, polymorpho-nuclear 
leucocytes are now present, though in no very great abundance. 
Here and there they have actually penetmted into the bodies 
of the luteal cells. This invasion is as yet quite sporadic, and 
only affects a very small proportion of the cells. Comparison 
with later stages indicates that this phagocytosis accompanies 
but does not directly bring al>out cell-regression. In the next 
two stages we shall find that whilst cell-degeneration is more 
advanced, leucocytic invasion is no more marked a phenomenon 
than in this stage. 

Moreover, isolated shrunken and deeply-staining cells, obviously 
luteal cells in varying stages of degeneration, are now met with 
throughout the extent of the corpus luteum. Here and there 
we also encounter cells, the nuclei of which are undergoing 
vacuolization, and yet other cells in the cytoplasm of which 
are spherical spaces containing a deeply-staining homogeneoii.s 
coagulum, but both of these phenomena are no more than indi¬ 
cated in this stage. Tlie theca interna elements are disposed in 
syncytial-like groups internally to the theca externa and along 
the septal ingrowths of the latter as in the preceding stage, but 
their nuclei are here of slightly smaller average diameter, whilst 
vacuolization is much less marked than in that stage. 

Stage lYt 

Ovary of female No. 1,27. viii. 02, with a single blastocyst about 
9 mm. in diameter in uterine portion of oviduct (Specimen Q 
of Wilson & Hill, 43). Blastocyst with primitive stieak (6 mm. 
in length) and very shoH head-process. 

Diameter of corpus luteum (including theca) 3*8x2*75 mm. 
Diameter of luteal tissue 3*7 x 2*6 mm. 

Although the developmenttil gap between this and the preceding 
stage is considerable, the general arrangement of the various 
elements of the corpus luteum does not differ in any marked w*ay 
from that found in the earlier stages. There ai*e now, how'ever, 
evident signs of regression in the luteal cells. 

The substance of the corpus luteum presents a more open 
appearance, more especially in the central region (PI. VII. fig. 13), 
This is conditioned mainly by the larger size of the blood- and 
lymph-capillaries in this stage (PI. YII. fig. 14, .57) as compared 
with those of the preceding stage. The luteal cells, moreover, 
have undergone shrinkage and are smaller than those of Stage III. 
Measurements show that there is an average shrinkage of *013 x 
’002 turn, ill the diameter of the cells and of *002 x *001 mm. 
in the diameter of their nuclei as compared with those of the 
preceding stage. 

Many pbe luteal cells have assumed a mpre elongated,. 
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spindle-shaped form, and their attenuated extremities and the 
enclosed mitochondria, which present a more broken-up, floccu- 
lent appearance, stain intensely with iron-hsematoxylin, and 
appear under the low power as chromophile streaks distributed 
throughout the entire area of the corpus luteum (PI. VII. fig, 14). 
This appearance is very chai’acteristic of the present and the 
succeeding stage, in which latter, indeed, the degenerative 
process has gone so far that many of the luteal cells are repre¬ 
sented simply by homogeneous masses stained of a jet-black 
colour(Pl. VIIL fig, 16). 

Further evidence of regression is seen in the presence here 
and there of luteal cells, in tlie cytoplasm of which a clear spherical 
vacuolar space (rarely two) is present. Such spaces are devoid 
of formed contents and vary in size, the largest occupying half 
the cell-body. Of commoner occuri’ence than these cytoplasmic 
vacuoles are curious intra-nuclear vacuoles. Whilst the great 
majority of the nuclei of the luteal cells present a x^prmal appear¬ 
ance, we meet not infrequently with others in which the nuclear 
contents seem to liave disappeared, leaving a clear space bounded 
by the nuclear membrane. Careful examination shows that this 
condition in many cases at least, is brought about by a regressive 
change in the plasmosome. A small vacuolar space appears in 
the latter and increases in size, whilst the cortical membrane 
remains preserved. As the plasmesome grows, the nuclear con¬ 
tents are pushed to one side and ultimately are represented by 
remnants attached to the inside of the nuclear membrane. The 
original plasmosome continuing to grow, forms a large vacuolar 
structure which in the last stages occupies the whole space inside 
the nuclear membrane {cf. text-fig, 10, illustmtive of the process 
in Stage V). Thus the degeneration of such nuclei is initiated 
by a change in the plasmosome. The process is not, strictly 
speaking, a chromatolytic one, since it is only in the later stages 
that the karyosomes and the chromatinic reticulum undergo 
dissolution. 

The theca-interna elements do not appear to have altered in 
any definite manner, but their nuclei are slightly smaller as 
compared with those of the preceding stage, and whilst one eati 
usually find a few vacuoles in the larger ayncytiid-like groups, 
it is certain that the number of these cavities has become much 
reduced. 

leucocytic invasion in this stage is extremely 

StagoT* 

Ovary (DQ.) 11-5x10 mm. in dmmeter, with two corpora 
lutea, each with a cicatricial dimple at apex, the one measuring 
4*5 X S*5 mm. in 4iameteri;i^he other 5;x 3 mm« With two eggs 
in ut^us, about mmu ip dkmeter^, Jlmbr^o just g 

little older than Wilson k (48). Oorpus 

luteum (including tibeca) in sed^op 4x8*5 mm,, in ^amem 
lutcwd timue 3*8 x 2*34 mm.'^ ^ . 
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We are greatly indebted to Prof. 11, A. Dart for the material 
of this stage. 

The regressive changes described in the preceding stage have 
made further progress (PI. Vlll. figs. 15 16 and text-fig. 10). 

Though of much the same size as in the last stage the luteal 
cells px'esent a more shrunken appearance, and the interstitial 
connective tissue around them has increased in amount. 

In the luteal cells the degenerative changes are now very 
pronounced. The mitochondria, well preserved in the cytoplasm 
of the smaller oocytes in this ovary, have become profoundly 
altered in the luteal cells and have disappeared as precisely 
staining entities, all that remains of them being represented by 
darkly-staining streaks in the peripheml cytoplasm of some of 
the cells. Throughout the luteal tissue intensely-stained homo¬ 
geneous masses are met with. These are completely degenerate 


Text-figure 10. 



High-powcr view of a group of three luteal cells (a, 6, <?) from Stage V, to illuatrate 
the process of nuclear degeiierattou as the result of tlte appearance of intra¬ 
nuclear vacuoles (T). PiJ. Polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes. TI, Theca- 
iuterna cells. 

luteal cells (PI. VIII. fig, 15). Other cells destined to suffer the 
same fate, showing homogeneously-staining cell-bodies and darkly- 
staining pycnotic nuclei, are of common occurrence. Cells with 
nuclei showing various stages of nuclear vacuolization (text- 
fig. 10 and PI. VIII. fig. 15) are also frequently seen. Indeed, 
the majority of the cells are now undergoing one or other form 
of regression, but, curiously enough, cytoplasmic vacuolizatioii 
is less obvious than in the preceding stage. 

In correlation with the cellular degeneration which is in active 
progress, we now find that leueooytosis is extremely well marked. 
Ifiimerous polymorpho^nuclear leucocytes are present in the inter** 
etitial connective tissue* They are of quite common occurrence 
in the cytophsmi and are even found in the nuclei of the 
regressiiig luteal eelk 
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The theca-intema elements are still remarkably well preserved 
and show no signs of regression. Whilst bi- and multi-nuoleate 
clumps of these elements are commonly met with (PI. VIII. 
fig. 16), theca-interna cells with disciete outlines can now be seen 
without the least difficulty (Pi. VIII. fig. 16), and are hero 
much more obvious than in any of the preceding stages. 


Stage VI. 

Bight ovary of Echidria (15. ix.OO) with recently laid egg. 
Ovary 17x7x6 ram., with single corpus luteum 4*5 x 3*6 mm. 
(PI. i. fig. 2 and p. 729). 


Text-figui*e 11. 



Hii^^power view af a group of luteal oeTls in proceee of regreMtea, from Stage VI,. 
to eltow eepoelally Hie preaence in their cytoi^am of oolloid droplets (00), 
Taouolee (P), and leucocytes (PHT). PX. Qronpa of elironken theca-intema 
celU.' Pjf* Int^titial connective tiasne of theoa eixtema, now increased in 
amount. 

A low>power an entire seetioD of tbe ootpua luteum in 

shown in FI. 1X« 17, and blg^jrntagmfied views of the 

lutyal tissue in Jgs* 

corprua Jhlhsoi^ atag|<rf nsgreaaidiii. 

the n^easive heli^ ^ ssntral i!«gicm. 
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Under low-power examiaation, the luteal cells present si much 
more <liversifie(l appearance than in any of the stages of Platypus 
previously described. Tliis is due to tlie fact that the cells in 
many cases are shrunken and vacuolated and exhibit varying 
phases of degeneration. Moreover, the inajoiity of them in the 
central region contain variable numbers of briglitly-staining 
oxyphil spherules or droplets (PJ». IX. X. hgs. 18 ci lU, CO), 
These vary not only in size but in their characters. The majority 
take the form of hoinogeneons spherules, colloidal-like in appear¬ 
ance, situateil in vacuolar spaces in the cytoplasm ; others, similarly 
situated and of similar appearance, instead of staining uniformly, 
possess a core which stains much more deeply than the periphery 
(iig. 18), The cell-body may contain one or tw’o such spherules 
or a number (often considerable) of varying size. Where there 
are many, the cytoplasm is always greatly reduced and degenerate, 
and, indee<l, all that may be left of the cell is the cell-membrane 
enclosing a space occupied by the sphei ules and remnants of the 
cytoplasm. When we first observed these spherules we were 
inclined to regard them as of the nature of secretory jiroducts 
of the luteal cells ; but whatever lelation, if any, they may have 
to the normal secretion of these cells, there can be no doubt 
they arise here as the result of a definite process of cell-regres¬ 
sion. Miller (31) has observed colloidal droplets in the luteal 
cells of the human corpus luteum and has also regarded their 
occurrence as evidence of degeneration. 

In addition to these colloidal spherules, tliere are numbers of 
much larger spheres, also occupying vacuolar spaces, which 
exhibit a finel}" granular structure (figs. 18 & 19, and wliich 
look like areas of cytoplasm isolated by some peculiar prcxjess 
of cell-<lisintegration. Many of the cells also are vacuolated 
the vaciioles being devoid of formed elements or containing 
traces of gmnular contents. 

The capillaries of the luteal tissue are still well marked 
(fig. 17, J?F), and it should be mentioned that in some of them 
traces of a homogeneous oxyphil coagulum, w^hich stains less 
intensely than the colloidal spherules, aro present. A similar 
material also occurs in the lymph-sinuses of the medulla. 

Bound the peripheiy of the corpus luteum especially, we find 
many cells devoid Iwth of spherules and vacuoles and with large 
nuclei of fairly normal constitution. Many of the nuclei contain 
one or two large plasmosonies, definitely limited and frequently 
staining homogeneously, almost like the colloid droplets in the 
cytoplasm (fig. 18, PZ, and fig. 19). Vacuolated nuclei are not 
uncommon in the central region (fig. 19, TK ); but, on the whole, 
nuclear vacuolization is in this Echidna stage a less-marked 
phenomenon than in the preceding. 

The interstitial connective tissue of the theca externa is again 
extremely well dei’-eloped (fig. 18 and text-fig, 11, TE\ its strands 
enclosing and sepalrating the individual luteal cells. 

^eca^intema cells are, on the other hand, much less 

IW Zoot. Soo.!-l»2«, N'o. XLIX. 49 
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conspicuous than in the preceding stage, but are still clearly 
distinguishable as small groups of cells situated here and there 
along the strands of the connective-tissue network (text-fig. 11, 
77). Their nuclei now staiti lather less intensely, and are less 
rich in chromatin granules than those of the preceding stage. 
Their cyt>oplflsmic bodies are shrunken and ill-defined, and they 
are evidently now completely inactive. We have seen no evidence 
that the theea-interna cells ever take on fibroblastic activities. 

A very striking feature in this corpus luteuin, and one which 
affords clear testimony of its regressing character, is seen in the 
abundance throughout its substance of polyinorpho-nuclear leuco¬ 
cytes. They are to be found in large numbers in the connective- 
tissue network, in the cytoplasm of the regressing luteal cells, 
in their nuclei, in the vacuoles, and in the colloidal and granular 
spherules (figs. 18 & 19, PH), 

We possess another ovary of Echidna with a single corpus 
luteum, the structure of which is worthy of brief description. 

The left ovary in this case was the functional one. It measured 
15 mm. in length and 12*5 mm. in breadth, and the corpus 
luteum 5*5 rnni. in height and 4*6 mm. in diameter. 

We are indebted to Dr. Thos. L. Bancroft, of Eidsvold, Q., for 
the material. We are unable to give the size of the lelated 
uterine egg, but Miss C. J. Hill, who has examined sections of 
the uterus, informs us the uterine glands are very much in the 
condition of those of the uteri in our Stage I. 

The interest of the corpus luteum of this ovary lies in tin' fact 
that it is of the >esicular type and contained a large ccnti*al 
cavity, filled by a dense homogeneous coagulate recalling in its 
appearance and oxyphil-staining properties the colloid of the 
thyroid gland and the colloidal di'oplets of the regressing corpus 
luteum just described. The wall of the corpus luteum measures 
in maximum thickness *64 mm. and in minimum *22 mm., and 
its cavity approximately 3 x 2*4 mm. 

The luteal cells are large and well formed and not noticeably 
degenerate, though many of them, especially in the outer part 
of the wall, are vocuolat^ around their periphery. The nuclei 
contain karysomes and plasmosomes as in Platypus^ and there is 
a juxta-nuclear cloud in the cytoplasm cotresponding to a sphere, 
but mitodhondria are not distinguishable. The inteiBtitiai con¬ 
nective tissue which is in direct continuity with the theca externa 
is strongly develoj^d, and forms definite capsular Investments 
reund ^e individual luteal cells. Here and there along the 
strands of tbe theca externa, eiqpecially in the outer region of 
the walK occur gron^of small theoa-iuterna cells, bnt vacuoliza- 
UiM m these is pr<|noonced. 

It is well Imcwn tiki in those Ihitheria possessing a corpus 
luteum in whidi the antruna folliouU is rapidly ^muded, a 
reei<^ar condition oeo^ in a percentage ef nasea* About 5 per 
eenti the corpora lutea of Oow are this type {<3atenby). 
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In fcmch examples the cavity is found to contain a thick coagulable 
fluid which is much denser than the liquor folliouli. The vesicular 
Echidna corpus luteum is an example of this exceptional type, 
and the thick coagulate in the cavity resembles in appearance 
that of the vesicular corpus luteum of the Cow. It has been 
assumed that this fluid represents or contains the secTetion of 
the corpus luteum, but as to that we have no definite evidence 
of our own to offer. 


C.— Discussion. 

We have made no serious attempt in this jiaper to deal with 
the vast literature relating to the formation and functions of the 
corpus luteum in the Mammalia. Adequate lists of the literature 
are provkhal in the papers of 0. van der Stricht (44) and Long 
and Evans (24), an<l for an exposition of more recent views on 
the physiological aspects of the subject, the reader is referred to 
the I'eviews of Marsliall (28), Corner (10), and Bonin (6), to the 
symposium on the ojstrous cycle in the ‘ American tlourrial of 
Anatomy,’ vol. xxxii., and to the papers of Ilohinson (36), Allen 
and his associates (2, 3, 4), Courrier (12), Gerliuger (17), Watrin 
<45), and others. 


ricui of Formation of the Monotreme Corpus luteum. 


Young Oocgte.\ FulJ-groicn Ooegte. 


Functional , Pegressing 
Coypus luteum, j Corpus luteum. 


Follicular Follicular epitliehuiu j Lutein colls without Degenerate, with 
epithelium about tuo-layered, j neutral fat granule»,| appearance of 

one-layered. attains its muMiuum j I colloid droplets, 

thickness. ; 


'Theca interna. 


Primary theca. 


i 

Vacuolated theca- jStill present, but in! 
interna elements, in regpiessioii and noj 
I «yncytnil-like I longer vacuolated, 
j masses and groups, j No evidence of I 
' traiiNfonuatioii into 


I iihi’oblasts. 


i I 


I Theca externa. 


{('Connective-tissue ilncreased 
j3 traboculai and amount. 

IJ pericellular con-1 
C uective tissue. 


! l^Memhrana propria. ll)i«i*upted and no 
I I longer distin- 

) I guiahable. 


(1) Formation of the Corpus luteum. 

The general plan of the formation of the corpus luteum in the 
Monotreme is shown in the above table. 

In the Monotreme, the distinction between the three layers of 
the follicnlar wall of the full-grown follicle (viz. the theca 

49 * 
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ext erna, the theca interna, and the follicular epithelium) is so 
definite and clear-cut that it is a relatively simple matter to 
follow their fate throughout the stages in the formation of the 
corpus luteum. We are consequently able to affirm that 
the lutein cells arise exclusively from the follicular epithelial 
cells as the result of hypertrophy accompanied hy certain cyto- 
logical changes, but no lipoid and no true fat are ever formed in 
them. We have never observed any evidence of mitosis in the 
follicular cells, and can only surmise that if they divide at all 
they must do so during a very brief period immediately succeeding 
the liberation of the ovum. 

The fibrous theca extern*^, early gives origin to actively in¬ 
growing sprouts or trabeculaj whicli carry blood-, and no doubt 
also lymph-capillaries, though many of these enter the luteal 
tissue directly from the theca, and which not only furnish a 
connective-tissue framework for the support of the lutein and 
theca-interna cells, but provide a delicate pericellular investment 
around and between the individual lutein cells. 

The theca interna of the mature follicle is a well-marked layer 
formed of polygonal cells wnth a chaiacteristically alveolar cyto¬ 
plasm, often definitely vacuolated. Immediately after ovulation 
the theca-interna cells multiply by mitosis and come to form 
syncytial-like masses and groups, situated partly in their original 
position between the lutein cells and the theca externa, partly 
along the ingrowths of the latter into the luteal tissue. They 
contain numerous vacuoles evidently filled during life by a clear 
fluid. The theca-interna elements are already prominent in our 
Stage I, and they reach their maximum development in Stage II. 
In the succeeding stages^ vacuolization becomes less marked; 
in Stage V the cells are still well preserved and many of them 
have acquired discrete outlines. In Stag© VI they are still 
recognizable, but are evidently inactive and in process of re¬ 
gression. 

It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that these theca- 
interna elements subserve in the early corpus luteum a definite 
secretory function which may, of course, simply be an intensi¬ 
fication of that carried out by the theca-interna cells of the 
intact follicle. We have no evidence that they ever take on a 
fibroblastic activity, even in the regressing corpus luteum. 

(2) Cytology of the Luteal Cell. 

One of the most characteristic features of the Butherian luteal 
cell is the presence of globules formed of m osmiophil fat. Thus 
ti'ftatment of the luteal cells with osmium tetroxide will iweal a 
fine fatty granukthiWk in the cytoplasm even in cells in the eaily 
invasion stages.^ human corpus luteum of menstruation, 

Oatenby (15) has shown thiU) th^ granules are disposed after 
the manner of the initoehcmdriii ef many glatj^d^cells, ahd at one 

E od stain equally wadily hy osmium iie^tie^dn a;ad by iron- 
iatoxylin. He the grajtmles may he of mliechondriar 
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origin, but our knowledge of tlie cytology of the lutefil cells is 
still scanty, and further work is necessary before precise state¬ 
ments as to the origin of these osmiophil globules can be made. 

In view of the invariable occurrence of such globules in the 
Eutherian lutejil cell, it is a fact of interest that they are entirely 
absent in the luteal cells of Platypus. Some of our iriaterial had 
been tixe<l in Flemming’s fluid, and we can confidently state that 
osmiophil lipoid is not present nor do vacuoles aj^pear in the 
cytoplasm in the best fixed luteal cells in our collection. In 
the marsupial, Didelphys aurlta^ we have been able to examine 
sections of quite young cor[»ora liitea after Flemming fixation. 
In the luteal cells there are present in no great abundance 
droplets of varying size which have stained of a brownish grey 
tint with the osmic aci<l of the fixative, and which wojild seem to 
represent the lipoid of the luteal cells in Eatlteria. In favour¬ 
able sections the ap[)ea ranees suggest that these droplets 
originate from small ring-like gi'amiles whicli may possibly be 
mitochrondrial in nature. 

Certain observers have regarde<l the degree of development of 
these osmiophil globules in the luteal cells as an index of 
functional activity. Our observations, however, indicate that 
the seci’etory activity of these cells can be carried on in the 
entire absence of such globules. 

Our observations on the cytology of the luteal cells of Platypus 
have necessarily been limited by the material available, but we 
have been able to sliow that there is present a large juxta-nuclear 
area, in the centre of which a centrosome-like gmiiule can some¬ 
times be raaile out. We believe that this area marks the site of 
the dissolved-out Oolgi iqijwratus, and that consequently a Golgi 
ap|)aratus similar to that in liuman, lut, mouse, and guinea-pig 
luteal cells, is present in Platypus, 

Another remarkable feature in the fully-differentiated luteal 
cell of Platypus is the presence of numerous large mitochondria 
in the form of long filamentous elements or cliondriocontes 
which sweep round the cell, lying between the juxtu-nuclear 
cytoplasmic area and the periphery. Regaud and Policanl (36) 
were, we believe, the first observers to record, in the case of the 
Hedgehog, the existence of filamentous mitochondria in luteal 
cells. There can be no doubt that one of the most important 
events in the transformation of the follicular epithelial cell into 
tlie luteal cell is the hypertrophy of the mitocliondria, for in the 
sections in which the filamentous mitochondria in the luteJil cells 
are clearly visible, we have failed to observe them in the 
follicular epithelial cells. This, we believe, is not because the 
latter do tkot contain them, but because they are so delicate that 
thOT have not been preserved by the fixative employed. 

Bobinson (36) states that in the flattened epithelium of the 
early follicles in the Ferret, granular mitochondria are ptasent, 
but as the follicles increase in sise, the. mitochondria assume 
iiie form of gratiular rods or filaments/* 
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The nucleolar complex of the luteal cells, like that of all 
glandular cells, is also of interest. The nucleus of the fully- 
formed follicular epithelial cell possesses a number of peculiar 
ring-^like nucleoli and generally one irregular karyosome. In 
the fully-formed luteal cell, besides the main karyosome, there 
is present another type of karyosome, in the form of smaller 
elements, sometimes solid, sometimes with a lighter centre which 
may have arisen from the ring-nucleoli by a process of thickening 
of the peripheral ring at the expense of the medulla. In addition 
the nucleus contains one or more clear vesicular bodies or plas- 
mosomes which would also appear to be dei-ived from the 
ring-nucleoli. A common oiigin of both plasmosowes and 
karyosomes from a primitive nucleolus has been described by 
Jorgensen (23) and by Ludford (26) in Molluscs. 

(3) The Co)yu8 Litteum in rdation to the Monotreme Life^-cyoU. 

In view of the position of the Monotremes at the base of the 
Mammalian series, it may not he devoid of intei’est to correlate 
the phases in the foirnation and functional activity of the corpus 
luteinn with the periods of embryonic development, and to see in 
how far the results correspond with those similarly obtainable 
for the higher Mammals. 

First of all, a brief outline of the embryonic history of the 
Monotremes. The yolk-laden telolecithal ovum, when shed from 
the ovary, has a diameter of about 4-4*5 mm. It possesses at 
the animal pole a small germinal disc and is invested by a thin 
zona. It is received into the Fallopian tub© and there fertilized, 
and as it passes down the tube it becomes encloseil, outside the zona, 
first of all by a coat of albumen and then by a shell-membrane, 
at first quite thin but l)ecomiiiig thicker later on. The intact 
egg in its envelopes appears to vaiy in diameter from about 
5 to over 6 mm. It passes into the enlargetl uterin© segment of 
the oviduct, which is richly provided with highly active glands, 
and therein it undergoes meroblastic cleaviage and tlie sneering 
phases of development up to the time of laying. As soon as the 
ectoderm has grown round and enclosed the yolk, it commences 
to enlarge, and eventually forms a large blastocyst, filled with 
the nutritive fluid absorbed from the uterine lumen and the 
more or less disseminated yolk-spheres of the original yolk-mass 
of the ovum. The egg enclosed in its shell reached a diameter of 
round about 16*5 x 16 mm. in and is eventually laid 

when the embryo in JSahidna (and the saipe probably holds true 
for Pkutypm) has attained a stage dt devel 0 |>ment roughly 
eompftrahie with thgt^ a chick of 38-40 hours^ ineubation and 
possesses some ninel^ mirs of somites^ After to unknown 
of inonhatimi, ih toe nest or in the pouch or 

Monotreme, about 

in length in Fksiyfm and ah^trtl£*5 emetges 

from its enclosing shell and the aid of ita 
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caruncle and egg-tooth, and proceeds to subsist on the milk 
which exudes from the mammary glands of the mother, the 
tubules of vviiich have already attained a length of about 5 cm* 
some time before tlm egg is laid (Hill «k Martin, 21), 

We can thus (listiuguish in the development of the Monotreme 
three periods, viz. (1) a period of intra-uterine development, 
(2) a period of incubation, and (3) a period of lactation. 

If, now, we pi oceed to correlate the phases in the history of the 
corpus luteuni with these developmental periods, we see from the 
data recorded in the preceding pages that this is a veiy simple 
task, for the corpus luteuiu in the Monotreme not only attains 
its full growth and activity during the uterine period, but exhibits 
evident signs of ivgr<‘ssion by the time that period is completed, 
so that whatever the functions of the corpus luteum, they must 
become elfective remarkably early, certainly by the time the 
bljistocyst is formed. 

Tin* history of the Monotreme corpus luteum itself may be 
resolved into three main period.s. There is first of all the early 
period cliaracterized by the remarkable multiplication ami the 
glandular activity of the theca-interna cells, which is at its height 
when the liiteiu cells are already well differentiated. This period 
comprises oiir Stages I and II and covers the time from just 
before ovulation and just after ovulation until cleavage is 
completed. 

This early j)eriod is followed by a second wbicli overlaps the 
first, in whicli the intra-cellular vacuoles of the theca-intema 
elements are much less conspicuous, whilst the lutein cells I’each 
the height of their cytolonical development. This period is 
represented by our Stages Jl, JJI, and JT, and extemls from the 
completion of cleavage up to the formation of the blastocyst and 
the iir-t appearance of tlie primitive streak. 

The second perioil is succeeded by a final period of regression 
in which tl»e luteal cells exhibit obvious signs of degenerative 
change both in their nuclei and cytoplasm, the most prominent 
features of which are colloiilal and g'ranular degeneration of the 
cytoplasm of the lutein cells, vacuolization of their nuclei, 
marked leucocytic infiltration and increase of the connective 
tissue. In the Monotreme regression appears to .set in remarkably 
early. Degenerative changes are already evident in our Stage IV, 
and they are well advanced by the time the egg, containing the 
early embryo, is laid. 

From the literature of the subject we have compiled the 
following data as to the history of the corpus luteum in other 
Mammals, In the Maraupial, baspurus, Sandes (87; states that 
the corpus luteum attains its full development at the time when 
blastocysts 6*5-7 mm. in diameter {primitive streak and bead- 
process stage) are present in the uteri. It remains in the same 
state for 7-8 weeks after the birth of the young, then it begins 
to rejpess. According to Sandes, the chief factors in regression 
are fatty degeneration of the luteal cells and their removal by 
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leucocytes, atrophy of the blood-vessels, and increase of the 
connective tissue to form a corpus fibrosuni. By the time the 
young one is about 10 cm. long, some four months after biii;h, 
there remains no trace of the corpus luteum in the ovary, 
•which is found to be full of young ova beginning to grow in 
pi^eparation for the next mstral period.” The recoids of Mill (19) 
show that the lips of the pouch-young become free at 7-8 weeks 
after birth, i.e. about the time regression of the corpus luteum 
sets in, according to Sandes, and that the entire lactation period 
extends over about four months. In his paper on the oestrous 
cycle in the Opossum, Hartman (18) calls particular attention to 
the statement of Sandes as to the long persistence of the corpus 
luteum in Basyurus, since he finds that in DidelphyB the 
corpus luteum “ declines much more rapidly than that of 

Basyimm . At parturition, or about twelve days after 

ovulation, the corpus is already infiltrated with swarms of 
leucocytes and numerous connect!ve-tissue cells.” Later on in 
his paper, Hartman states that “the corpora lutea degenerate 
soon aftei* parturition; in four or five weeks they have all but 
disappeared.” Whether this remarkable difference in the time 
of regi^ssion of the corpus luteum in these tw^o Polyprotodonts is 
related to a possible difference in their sexual cycles is a question 
which must remain in abeyance until we know whether 
is really monoBstrons, as Hill and OT)onoghue (90) originally 
thought, or polyoBstrous like Bidelphys^ and also until we possess 
precise information as to the histological condition of the corpus 
luteum of Baayurus at the time of parturition. 

The important monograph of Long and Evans (24'1 on the 
(estrous cycle in the White Rat provides valuable details as 
the history of the corpus luteum in this rodent. Their obser¬ 
vations show that at tlieir Stage T (some 4 days after the start 
of the cycle and 2-3 days after ovulation) the cor|)orH lutea 
are normally fully formed and in vigorous function. At about 
the same time—according to Huber (22) towards the end of the 
fourth day after insemination—the morulie pass from the tubes 
into the uteri and enter on the stage of early blastocysts. The 
corpora lutea remain fairly constant up to almost the middle of 
pregnancy, but after the tenth day they increase in sim (reaching 
up to just under 2 mm. in diameter towards the end of gesta¬ 
tion). This inci'ease results chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
growth of the lutein cells. Towards the end of pregnancy and 
immediately after paiturition, marked ol:ianges ai*e observable 
in the lipoid contents of the lutein cells, ^he lipoid granules at 
this time increase greatly in number and some of them markedly 
enlarge, so that they exhibit a distinct inequality in size. The 
authors regard these^ alterations in the Hpoid contents as indica¬ 
tive of the cessation or the dimtentian ih functional activity of 
the lutein cells. After parturition the oprpora lutea undergo 
diminution in size, though thlty thi!Oti|^6ut the peiiod of 
lo^tion, which lasts fi^ tw^y«one dky# to double that time 
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if the young are left with the mother. Twenty days after 
parturition, they still measure somewhat over a millimetre in 
diameter, though the number of lutein cells is considerably 
diminished. At al)Out one iiundred an<l twenty-five days after 
parturition, the authors state that, with the aid of their vital 
dye technique, they were able to distinguish the last quite 
degenerate vestiges of these corpora lutea graviditatis. 

In the case of the Mouse, Sobotta (38) states that the corpus 
luteum attains it.t» definitive structure GO-72 hours after 
ovulation. At that time, eggs in the 8-16-celled cleavege 
stages are present in the Fallopian tuV^es. In later stages the 
only alterations that take place are an increase in size of the 
luteal cells, and the appearance in them of fine fat granules in 
varying numbers. Accotsling to Sobotta, a regression of the 
corpus luteum does not occur in the Mouse, but it is difficult to 
believe that the Mou.se should in this respect differ so funda¬ 
mentally from the Rat. In the Rabbit, Niskoubina Nadiejda (32), 
(pioted by 0, van der Stricht, distinguishes (1) a period of 
development of the corpus luteum extending over 4-5 days 
after coition (5 days according to Sobotta (39)), arid this is 
followed by (2) a period of full functional activity of 9-10 days 
duration and finally (3) a regressive period which super¬ 
venes towards the middle of pregnancy. From the 14th-15th 
day on, the corpus luteum is said to be a “ vestigial organ.” 
Regression is characterized by a reduction in size of the lutein 
cells and their eventual disintegration following on fatty de¬ 
generation, by the inci*ease of the connective tissue and atrophy 
of the vessels, and by leucocytic invasion of the luteal tissue. 
Cohn (8) states that the lutein cells attain their maximum size 
at 8 days, whilst Marshall (30) says that at that time the 
corpus luteum is “ very nearly fully formed.” At 8 days 
there are blastocysts in the uteri varying somewhat in their 
degree of development from primitive streak to fiat embryo 
stages. They have a temporary attachment over the ant- 
embryonal pole, and in those more advanced the definitive 
octio-placental attachment is being effected. 

In the Bat, V, noctnla, O, van der Stricht (44) also distinguishes 
three phases in the history of the corpus luteum :—1. A phase 
of genesis, extending from ovulation up to the fixation of the 
blastocyst, during which the lutein cells are formed mainly from 
the follicular epithelium, but partly also from interstitial 
elements of the theca interna. 2. A phase of full establishment, 
characterized by the very rich fat-content of the lutein cells, 
which the author regards as an index of functional activity. At 
the beginning of this phase the lutein cells gradually increase in 
size, reaching their maximum at the mid-period of gestation, 
when they remain constant almost up to the close of the latter. 
3, A phase of regression and atrt>phy which begins some time 
before the birth of the foetus, and is characterized hy the diminu- 
tion in size and number of the lutein cells and the hypertrophy 
of the connective tissue. 
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Comer {9\ in the case of the corpus luteum of the Pig, states 
that it reaches its full development on the 8th-10th day, when 
unattached blastocysts are present in the uterine horns. The 
blastocysts become attached between the 10th and 15tb days, 
and in those cases where the ova have not been fertilizeil the 
corpus luteum begins to regress after the 15th day. Otherwise, 
in normal pregnant females it persists, and only commences to 
undergo regression about the time of parturition. 

It is clear, then, that we can distinguish in the history of the 
corpus luteum a period of functional activity which culminates 
in the attainment by the organ of its maximum histological 
development. This is usually attained relatively early, by the 
time the blastocyst stage is reached and the attachment of 
the same (if any) is being accomplished. Then follows a period 
of regression which begins in the latter pai-t of the gestation 
period, usually some time before parturition, and. therefore prior 
to the functioning of the mammary apparatus, and which results 
in the atrophy uf the glandular cells and the more or less 
complete disappearance of the organ. 

Our investigations show that the corpus luteum of the Mono- 
treme does not differ in any fundamental respect, so far as its 
general history is concerned, from that of other Mammals. We 
have described a corresponding period of functional activity, and 
have attempted to differentiate between an earlier phase of 
tbeca-interna cell-activity and an overlapping but somewhat later 
phase of lutein cell-activity. We have also described a corlre- 
sponding period of regression, the regiessive changes being well 
marked by the time the egg is ready for laying. 

But there is one point of difference in detail which is perhaps 
worthy of notice, and that is that regression sets in at a much 
earlier stage of embryonic development in the Manotreines than 
in other Mammals and a considerable time beforf the mammary 
apparatus comes into use. Indeed, judged by the stage of 
development of the embryo in the newly-laid egg, it would seem 
as if the period of functional activity of the Monotreme corpus 
luteum was extremely short, but we have, unfortunately, no 
knowledge of the rfi.te of development in Monotremes. It may 
be comparatively slow like that of Beptiles, and is almost certainly 
slower than that of other Mammals. 

Various aut^rities—Sobotta(40), Marshall (S7), and others— 
have called attention to the remarkable rapidity with which the 
corpus luteum attains its completed form in the Mammals 
generally. The Monotremes appear to oonfoi^ to this general 
rule, though here again' we can only judge of time in terms of 
developmental progress^ 

(4) jTAs FqVAqiA^ Thm ihew 

fmMimd rigmfimm m4 
In the earlier paH of this mp«r we haws thW ft Is only 
when the oocyte is eehipletfng: its gmlvtli W3^ the 
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epithelium enlarges and becomes a conspicuous layer. At this 
time also, the theca-interna cells form an important constituent 
of the follicular wall. These facts are, we think, deserving of 
special emphasis. 

The oocyte of the Monotreme undergoes in the ovary a very 
noteworthy growth from a. cell of microscopic dimensions to a 
relatively huge cell 4-4*5 iniu. in diameter; and it is a remarkable 
fact that the follicular epithelium and the theca interna, instead 
of becoming flattened out ami attenuated during this enormous 
growth, actually increase and attain their maximum development 
around the oocyte shortly before ovulation takes place. The 
facts that this increase has no obvious direct relation to the 
growth of the oocyte, and that both layers, whilst ghmdular in 
chaitwjter, are very distinct histologically, suggest th(^ question 
whether each of these layers may not liave, in addition to its 
prospective significance in corpus-1 uteum formation, some delinite 
functional role to pla> prior to ovulation. That these two layers 
liave a nutritive function in relation to the growing oocyte is 
admitted. The question is whether in the full-grown follicle 
one or other or hotli may not have acquired some other function. 
That, of course, is a question impossible to settle on histological 
grounds alone, but ceitain considerations in regard to it appear 
to be >\orth setting down, 

Jn the first place, we Lave the fact that the follicular epi¬ 
thelium attains its maximum development as such around the 
full-grown oocyte, and the further fact that after ovulation the 
follicular cells undergo marked hypertrophy to form the luteal 
cells. In view of the cytological differences between the two, we 
may well suppose that they have quite different functions. As 
concerns the theca-intcu’na cells, there aie no such marked 
differences in Platypus between these elements in the intact and 
ruptured follicle as are seen in the case of the follicular and 
luteal cells, and, moreover, they would seem to attain their 
maximum glandular activity shortly after ovulation and whilst 
the corpue luteum is in process of formation. That being so, 
we conclude that the theca-interna cells function as well before 
as after ovulation, but are most active after the latter event. 

It has been maintained by variou.<» observers—Hohinson (36), 
Marshall k Wood (29), Allen (2), Allen and his co-workers 
(3), Hartman (18), end Courrier (12)—that the ovarian ioUicle, 
and in particular the follicuhir epithelium, is responsible for the 
production of a hormone follicubne,’’ Comrier) which is present 
in the liquor folliculi and which induces the condition of mstrus. 
A discuasion of this problem is outside the scope of this paper* 
All we need say is that our observations on the Monotreme 
follicular epithelium are not in disaccord with this view, and tliat, 
in the absence of a fluid-filled Graafian follicle, the secretion, if 
it is {MToduced by the follicular epithelium, must be passed 
directly into the capillaries of the theca interna. Allen and his 
( 4 ) haire stated that the ovarian follicular hormone 
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can be extracted from ovaries of laying hens,” where also the 
follicles are solid, but they say definitely they were unable to 
obtain it from full-sized follicles. 

On the other hand, Zondek and Aschheim in a recent paper (46) 
have come to the conclusion that the seat of origin oF the (Bstrous 
hormone is in the tlieca-interna cells. They i)oint out that, in 
the human ovary, these cells are very active from an early stage 
of the follicle, and they produce experimental results which, in 
their view, demonstrate that the granulosa cells of the follicle 
give a negative reaction so far as inducing OBstrus is concerned, 
whilst the theca-interna cells yield a positive one. If the results 
of these observers ai*e substantiated, we should still Ijave to 
account for the remarkable development of the thecMi-interna 
elements in the Monotrerne which succeeds ovulation, and w© 
should be forced to the conclusion that in the corpus luteum 
they must have quite another function. On the other hand, the 
histological evidence in the Monotrerne leads us to conclude that 
they continue to produce in the early corpus luteum the same 
secretion as in the full-grown follicle, but what the precise 
function of that secretion is we can only speculate. If we assume 
that one of the functions of‘‘foUiculine ” is to produce a con¬ 
dition of general hyperaemia in the genital tract, we might 
suppose that the secretion of the theca-interna cells served to 
activate the glands of the Fallopian tube and uterus. Tiiis 
would explain the continued activity of those cells after ovulation, 
since it is, of course, only after that event that the albumen and 
shell are secreted around the ovum, whilst it is some little time 
after the formation of these secondary egg-membranes that the 
uterine glands reach their maximal secretory activity (C. J. Hill). 

But the time is not yet ri|>e for a precise evaluation of the 
hormonal functions of the glandular constituents of the ripe 
follicle and the corpus luteum in the Mammals geuemlly, and 
renewed investigations, with the appropriate techniaue, on the 
history of the theca-interna cells in higher Mammals are very 
desirable, in view of the ct>nflictiDg statements On this subject 
which abound in the literatiiro. 

Certain observers—0. van der Stricbt (44), Corner (6), Gatenby 
<15), Solomon.s Sc Gatenby (41)— have shown that in the 
Mammals studied by them the theca-interna cells take a no 
incousiderable part in the constitution of the fully-formed corpus 
luteum. According to the two observers first mentioned, they 
five oidgiii, in the Bat and in the Hg respectively, to glandular 
cells closely resembling the luteal cells of follicular epithelial 
origin (so-called theca-iutein cells), whilst, according to the 
last-named observeia, they give rise to the cbaiacteristic stellate 
oells” of the human corpus luteum. 

On the other hand, Sobotta (88h who is a strenuous supporter 
of the exclusive derivation of the lutein cells from the follicular 
epithelium, maintains that the theca^inteiua tram- 

formed into oonnective-tksue fibroblasts* a vie# held by quite a 
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number of other investigators. Togari (42), however, who has 
more recently re-investigate<l the formation of the corpus luteum 
of the Mouse, fails to support Sobotta s statement. He finds 
that the theca interna of the niatui*e follicle is formed of a layer 
of polygonal cells, one to two cells thick, the cytoplasm of which 
“ resemblas a honeycomb with fat-like substance.^’ After ovula¬ 
tion, the layer becomes of irregular thickness. Its cells remain 
in their original position at the periphery of the developing 
corpus luteum, and sevei’al hours after ovulation, some of them 
show signs of degeneration. This degeneration becomes more 
and more evident, until eventual)}^ they diKSap[)ear completely 
about sixty hours after parturition, so that no trace of them is 
to be found in the full-grown corpus luteum. Togari affirms 
that the polygonal cells of the theca interna reach their maximal 
differentiation before the rupture of the follicle. He supports 
the view that they are nutritive in functioi», tliough he thinks 
their increase contraiy to the «lecrease of the granulosa cells in 
the atretic follicle suggests their secretory function,’^ a conclusion 
we do not pretend to he able to follow. 

0 ’J)oiioghue (33) has called attention to the variation in the 
degree of development of the theca interna in Marsupials. He 
finds it best marked in Phascolomys woinhaty where it is composed 
of rather elongated polygonal cells arranged tliree or four deep, 
and in this respect it approaches the couditioi. iu many Eutheria. 
At the other extreme is Jhisyurua^ in which he states that, 
although it is easily recognizable in the young follicle, it is 
almost indistinguishabh* from the theca externa in the ripe 
follicle. We have examined preparations of both Dasyunis and 
Didelphysjfmd find, like O'Donoghue, that in the full-grown and 
nearly full-grown follicles, the theca interna is remarkably thin 
and scanty as compared with that of Vlaty^nts^ while in younger 
follicles it appears as a (juite well-marked layer, in places approxi¬ 
mating in thickness to the follicular epithelium. It w'ould seem, 
however, from the information available, that the thecal activity 
in the Marsupials is on somewljat different lines from that of 
the Monotreiries, since Sandes (37) states that the theca intei ua 
forms only the vascular connecti\e tissue of the corpus luteum, 
whilst O’Donoghue (33) likewise thinks that it is largely used up 
along with the theca externa in forming the connective-tissue 
ingrowths, even if some of its cells are still existent in the 
completed structure. 

In any case, we have shown that in the corpus luteum of the 
Monotreme there are two sets of apparent glandulai* elements, 
}>eifectly distinct developinentally and cytologically, viz. the 
theca-interna cells which attain their maxinjum activity quite 
early in the history of the corpus luteum, and the lutein cells 
which reach their maximum differentiation later than the theca- 
interna cells and which function throughout the greater pai't of 
gestation, 

Kow, whilst the ovarian follicle and in particular the follicular 
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epithelium is held to be responsible for the production of the 
oestrous hormone, the corpus luteuni is by nuiny authorities 
believed to have two main functions: (a) to produce a secretion 
which inhibits the formation of full-grown follicles, and therefore 
the onset of mstrous during pregnancy; (6) to produce a growth- 
stimulating hormone which induces growth of the uterus and of 
the mammary apparatus. We have iio intention here of entering 
into any further discussion of this much-debated problem, but 
wotild merely emphasize tiie fact that in this paper w^e have 
provided from tlie histological aspect strong evidence in favour 
of the conception of a double secretory function of the corpus 
luteum at slightly difierent periods in its life-history. Such a 
conception, we may ad<l, provides an explaimtion of some of the 
confusing and apparently contradictory results obtained by the 
use of corpna-luteum extracts, not only V>y physiologists but by 
gyinecologisis. 

We desire to express our thanks to Mr. F. J. Pittock for his 
invaluable help in the prepamtion of the photographs and micro¬ 
photographs used in illustrating this communication, and to 
Mr. A. Kirkpatrick Maxwell for the care and skill he has 
expended in working them up for publication. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Lisi of common ReferencedeitcrB, 


RV. Blood-vessel or capillary. 

CC. Connective tissue core of corpus 
Intoum. 

CF. ClioiKlriocontcrt. 

FB. Extravasated blood. 

FC. Follicular epithelium, 

ZC. Luteal cell, 

Z8, Lymph-sinus. 

00. Oocyte. 

op. Oneniiig or ** plug” of corpus 
luteum. 

Figures 1 and 19 are the same size i 
dgures have been very slightly reduced. 


' FI£, lieucocyte. 

PL. Plasmosome. 

EFT. Tiabeculse of medullary region 
of ovary. 

TF, Theca externa. 

I TEK Iii)«rowth« of theca externa* 

I PL Theca interna. 

Vacuoles. 

TF. Yolk-spheres. 

Z. Zom ^llucida. 

the original photographs; the rwnaining 


Platb 1. 

Pig. 1. Left ovary of, Flatypuct Stage I, C, with two corpora lutea. For 
explanation see text, p. 72S. X about 8. 

Fig. 2. Eight ovary of Fchidnat Stage VI, with a single corpus luteum. For 
explanation see text, p. 729. X about 8. 


PlATB 11. 

Pig. 8. Follicular Wall of oocyte about full-grown, meteuring mm. m 

diameter. The yolk-spheres {TF) of the oocyte are seen in the upper 
.. part of the hggre. Pr. Capillaries in theca interna and memhrana 

rr wpria* FC, Follittelar epithdium. JfP. Membrana propria* ITJ, 

Theca interna. Theca externa. Z. Zona, x 
Fig* 4. Portion of medullaiy region of ovary of Fla^H$ (lU, % It.viiLOl), 
showing the trahecdw fFFHP) carrying hlood-vemels {M F}, f " ^ 

amuses (LB), many of them eontaininga i!oaguhim» a^ on ^ 
of tite figme, a sntell j^ion of afolilme. 
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Plate III. 

Fig. 6. Portion of mednllary region of ovary of Platypus (H) to show the 
presence of disintegrating yolk-spberos in the lyrnph-sinuses 

{LS). jRMT, Traliocnla!. PV, Blood-vessels. X 360. 

Fig. S. Portion of ovary of Platjfpus^ Stage V, showing an atretic follicle in 
process of discharging the disintegrated remains of tlie oocvte (/>0) 
into an underlying lymph-sinus through a break in its wall. FC. 
Poilicular epithelium. JZ. Inner zone or theca. GO. Oocyte. TK. 
Theca externa. X 60. 


Plate IV. 

Fig. 7. Portion of ovnrvof Platt^pm^ Stage II, showing a more advanced stage in 
follicular atresia. FC. Follicular ei»itlielium. IM. liymph-sinus. 
OO. Oocyte. PO, Ojieiimg in follicular wall, through which contents 
are discharged. TE. Thtica externa. TTE. Yolk-spheres. Z, Zona. 
X50. 

Pig. 8. Low-power view of section through the corpus luteuin of Stage I, A. 

EBJT. Extravasted blood in cavity of corpus luteum and in theca 
externa. PT. Blood-vessel. LC. Luteal (follicular epithelial) cells. 
LS. Lyrnph-sinus. OP. Opening of cavity of corpus luteum. through 
which oocyte e.scaped. OO. Oocyte. TT. Theca interna. TE. Theca 
evternn. The arrow indieates the part of the wall which la semi under 
higher magniticntion in fig. 9. X 3L 

Plate V. 

Fig. 9. Portion of the wall of tlie corpus luteum, Stage I, the position of wdiich is 
indicateil hv the arrow in fig. 8. JBV. (’ai>il!ane.s. LO. Luteal cells. 
On the left of figure are detached luteal cells m the follicular cavity. 
Tr. Theca-in tern a cells. TF. Theca externa. TEK Ingrowth ot theca 
externa. X 230. 

Fig. 10. Peripheral poitioii of the coi})Uk luteum, Stage JI, shouing the theca 
externa {TE) containing a blood-vessel {BF) and giving off an ingrowth 
{7'E^), the thecH-intenia celN (TI ), vacuolated, and the luteal cells {LC) 
containing chondnocoutes {CF} and separated by interstitial connective 
tissue, in which run capillaries (PK). x 230. 


Pj,ate VI. 

Fig, 11. Another portion of the periphery of the corpus luteum, Stage II, showing 
the theca externa (TP), the theca interna (Tf) forming a lajw of 
iiTegnlar thickness, syncytial-like in character and containing large 
vacuoles (T) and the luteal cells {LC) with chrondriocontes (CF). 
X 360. 

Fig, 12. Low-power view of section through the corpus luteum, Stage III, CO. 

lletnaiiis of hlood-clot and connective-tissue core. LC. Luteal cells, 
L8. Lyinph-sinus, OP. " Plug of luteal tissue occupying site of 
follicular opening. OO. Oocyte. TE. Theca externa. TE^. Theca 
externa ingrowths, along which are theca-interna cells. X 34. 


Plate VIL 

Fig. 18. Low-power view of section through the corpus luteum of Stage IV, In 
this case the “plug** or“bouchon** OP, marking the site of closure, 
takes the form of a circular cap with an overhanging margin, sur¬ 
mounting and continuous with the maiu body of the corpus luteum. 
Pr. Blood-vessels, TE. Theca externa. TPh Ingrowth of theca 
externa. X 34. 

fig, 14 Portion of oe»tral region of corpus hitoum^ Stage IV. Cf. Chondno- 
oontes. J3F. Capillarias. 1X7. Luteal cells. TJv. Interstitial connective 
tissue of thee* externa. STX. Theca-interna cells, x 280. 
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PlA-TK VIII. 

Fig. 15. Portion of forpa«lutoum,fitMgflV. J9F. Capillary. XC. Luteal cell with 
vacuolated nucleus. XC^ Degenerate luteal cell. TI. Thecadnterna 
cells. X 360. 

Fig. 16. Portion of corpus luteum, ^Itagt) V. BV. Capilkrj". XO. Luteal cell. 
TT, Theca-iuterna cells. X 850. 


PliATE IX. 

Fig. 17. Low-power view of section tlirougli the corpus luteum of MchidnOf 
Stage VI. BV. Blood-vessel or capillary. XS. Lymph-sinus. 00. 
Oocyte. X 34. 


Figs. 18, Plate IX., & Plate X. 10. High-power views of portions of the corpus 
luteum of Echidna^ Stage VI, BV. Capillary. CO. Colloid droplet 
in luteal cell. GS. (iraiiulav degencratioti sphere. PH. Polymorpho¬ 
nuclear leucocytes PL. Pla«»mosonie. TE Interstitial connective tissue 
of theca externa. V. Vacuole. VN. Vacuolated nucleus. X 600, 
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36. On some Larval Eupbansiidfi from the Mediterranean 
in the Neighbourhood o£ Alexandria, Egypt, collected 
by Mr. F. S. Russell. By Mahie V. Lebour, D.Sc., 
F.Z.S., Naturalist at the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Plymouth, 

fUeceived May 1, 1926 : Read June 15,1926.] 

(Text-figures 1-4.) 

The following notes on some larval euphausiids collected by 
Mr. F. S. Russell while working for tlie Fisheries Research 
Department of the Egyptian Government are supplementary to 
the paper on larval t^tylocJi^iron (Lebour, 1926 6). All come 
from the same series of samples taken within a radius of ten 
miles from Alexandria. The fact that so maiiy were obtained in 
this region seems to point to a general movement, for the purposes 
of spawning, from the open sea to nearer land. This has already 
been noticed in the case of Megan yet iphaiies nm'veyica and Thy- 
sanoemt iuermu (Lebour, 1921, 1925, 1926«). It does not 
follow, however, that shallow water is necessjuy, for the deep 
%vater begins very close to the land in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, and it is probably a question of the larvae obtaining 
more abundant food. In tlie case of Stylocheiron no larvne were 
taken after May 1st at a temperature of 21°’75 C., and these 
were nearly adult, the young iarvte being obtained entirely in the 
early part of the year from January to March 1923, when the 
temperature was between 17'^*8 C, and 18^*2 0. It is almost the 
sfiine with the other larva? described here, the bulk occurring 
from January to March, only a very few^ being present in April 
and May. Those occurring at the highest temperature of 26® C. 
were two early Furcilia stages of Eupliamia krohnii. No 
euphausiids occurred in the samples taken after June 4th, when 
from July to August the tempemture rose to 29® C. 

At the end of the paper is a list of all the s^>ecimens found, 
exchisive of StylocheAron, which are recorded in the previous 
paper (1926 6); and here similar data ere given of date, capture, 
locality, depth, length of rope out, and temperature. The depth 
at which the net was fishing is probably in the region of a quarter 
the length of rope used. 

Fourteen species of euphausiids are known to occur in the 
Mediterrenean, and e^’ght or nine different larv® have been 
found in these samples. Of these, only two have not been 
identified, and these may belong to the same species, probably a 
Buphaikma^ The larvss of two species of Styloomirtm^S. atihmii 
and S. aftireoinlim-^have already been described, and three 

60 * 
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series of larvOB are described here— Xematoacelia mieropa, Thyano- 
poda cequalia^ and some stages of Enphmtaia hrohnii, part of 
which Sars (1885) has already described and figured. Besides 
these, a few larvee of Xyctiphaiiea couchii and Meganyctipkama 
norvegiea were found, making, with the unidentified forms, a total 
of eight or nine species in this neighbourhood. The only adults 
seen belonged to Stylocheiron stihmii. 

The ZarvcB o/Neinatoscelis microps G, 0* <Sa7*s. 

(Text-fig. 1.) 

It is curious that the only Xematoacelia larvae known belong to 
X. microps^ which must be an exceedingly abundant species, 
Hansen (1912) describes a few stages, and Sars (1885) also 
describes some under the name of X. roatrata^ which is shown 
by Hansen to be synonymous with X. micropa. The present 
material sIjows a fine series of larv® from the second Furcilia to 
vaiious Oyrtopia stages. The series shows a development of the 
pleopods similar to Xyctiphanea and Meganyctiphanea^ the second 
pleopod being setose before the appearance of the fifth, Oharac* 
teristic of the larva is its small size, sharp, leaf*like, elongated 
rostrum, very conspicuous dorsal hump to the carapace, which 
has a strong lateral denticle, and long second thoracic legs at 
an early stage, which, even in the sixth Furcilia, are easily 
recognizable doubled in under a covering skin. 

The youngest stage found is presumably the second Furcilia, 
measuring 2*4 mm. in length, and having one pair of simple 
bud-like pleopods (text-fig. 1, a, 6). The next seen has one pair 
of pleopods setose and three pairs simple, presumably the sixth 
Furcilia (text-fig. 1, c, d), measuring 2*7 mm, in length. These 
two stages correspond with the second and sixth Furcilia of 
Xydiphama and Meganyctipkama^ but it is conceivable that 
intermediate stages are skipped. It is striking that these stages, 
together with the tenth, seem to be dominant, as no intermediate 
stages were found, whilst these were abundant. Moreover, th# 
sixth and tenth are the stages described by Hansen and Sars. 
In the sixth stage the long second thoracic 1^ can be seen 
doubled in. The next stage found, presumably tim tenth, has 
four pairs of setose pleopods and one pair simple (text-fig. I, s, /), 
measuring.2*7 mm. m length, the second thoracic legs free and 
fairly long. After this comes a stage which may be either the 
last Furcuia or the first Cyrtopia, with all the pleopods setose. 
It is here regarded as the last Furcilia (tesit-fig. 1, g\ measuring 
2*75 mm. in Itogth. The antennie have still Wo unjointed rami, 
but the «et» are aln^ost gone and the whole organ very much 
diminished, so that my can be no longer used for swimming. 
The long thoracic legs are unfortunately bipken. The stage here 
regarded as the first Oyrtopia (text^Sg. 1, h) measures 3*2 mm^ in 
Imigth. It has a two-jointed SageHum to the antenna, and the 
i^l^nd thoracic legs are fully Imned^ the bent joint reaching 
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Text-figure 1. 



Nematoacelis micropt. 


a, b, 8«cotui Furcilia, 2'4< mm. long, side and dorsal views. 21.2.28. 
c, d. Sixth Furcilia, 2*7 mm. long, sitle and dorsal views, 21.2.23, 
#, fl Tenth Furcilia, 2’7 mm, long, side and dorsal views, 13.2.23. 

g. Last Furcilia, 2*76 mm, long. 18.3.23, 
htj. First Ci’rtopia, 8*2 mm, long, side and dorsal view's. 26.1.23. 
k. Telson of seeond Furcilia. 
h Telson of sixth Furcilia. 
ta, Telson of tenth Furcilia. 

Telson of last Furcilia. 

0. Antenna of last Furcilia. 
j>. Antenna of first CyrtoRia. 
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nearly to the end of the antennules. There are a few later 
Oyrtopia stages present, but unfortunately the long legs are 
nearly all broken off. One adolescent stage with a pointed 
rostrum corresponds almost exactly with the figure of I^ematoBC^lia 
rostrata of Sara (1885), which Hansen recognized as belonging to 
iT. mierops. The eyes of all these stages ai e in two parts, some¬ 
what resembling those of SUflocheiron. The changes in the 
telson take place in the usual order. Seven terminal spines are 
present in the early Furcilia, the seven giving rise to five and 
sometimes to three. In the second Furcilia with one pair of 
simple pleopods there are seven giving rise to five, which in the 
specimen figured (text-fig. 1, h) are visible under the skin. 
This may, however, be abnormal, for in the sixth Furcilia with 
one pair of setose and three pairs of simple pleopods there are 
specimens with seven spines giving rise to three, which show 
under the skin. In the tenth Furcilia with four pairs of setose 
pleopods and one pair simple there are three terminal spines 
giving rise to one, with two pairs of long laterals in the last 
Furcilia, and in the first Cyrtopia the outer pair of long laterals 
have disappeared (text-fig. 1, k-n). The Cyrtopias are all fairly 
early stages until the adolescent stage mentioned above. Here 
we have an almost complete series of young stages—enough to 
identify the species through all its early life. 

The Larvoe ofThysanopoda lequalis Hamm, 

(Text-fig. 2.) 

Another series of larvae in the Alexandria material almost 
certainly belongs to Thyswnopoda txqualtB* These have a certain 
resemblance to Nematoacelis^ but differ in having no long leg and 
a blunter rostrum, although this is pointed and somewhat 
resembles that of Nematoscelia. The carapace is more massive, 
with less carination and a smaller dorsal knob placed not so far 
forward, and the whole animal is of a more clumsy build and 
larger in corres^nding stages; moreover, the eyes are very 
characteristic, being of a peculiar oblong shape, with the lenses 
much raised, giving them a crenulated appearance* The develop¬ 
ment of the pleopods appears to take place in the same order as 
N^emutoecelia, and there is a good senes of larv® in the samples. 
The first Furcilia (text-fig. 2, a, b), the earliest stage seen, 
measures 2*6 mm. in length. It has no pleopods, thus resembling 
J^yctiphanes, Me^anyctiphame, Thymnoeem% and Stylw^iron^ 
It seems extremely likely that this stage without pleopods is a 
general one. The next stage present (text-fig. 2, c, <2), measuring 
2*9 mm. in length, iA\probably the third IHarciHa having two 
pairs of simple pleopodSs. Then^ apparently, several stages are 
absent, and the next seen, measuring S'6 mm. (text4g. 2, s,/), 
probably the seventh Fureilia, has ^opalrs.of setose pleopods and 
two pairs simple. Thus in the development pf pleogpods it 
agrees with i70mafcscai^i«, and MeymyctijpkmeBf and 
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Text-figure 2. 



a, h* First Furcilia, 2*6 mm. long, side and dorsal views. 13.3.23. 

Cf d, Thii'd FurcilUi 2*9 mm. long, side and dorsal views. 13.8* 23. 
a,/. Seventh Furcilia, 3*5 mni. long, side and dorsal views. 6.2.23. 
y. Tenth Furcilia, 8*7 mm. long. 6.2.23. 
h. Last Furcilia, 8*8 mm. long. 6.2.28. 

j. Telaon of first Furcilia. 

k. Telsoii of third Furcilia. 
h Telton of seventh Furcilia. 

M. Telson of penultimate Furcilia. 
w. Telson of tenth Furcilia. 
o. Telsou of last Furcilia. 

differs from Th^Bomessa and (Lebour, 1926 a, (). 

The tenth Furcilia (text-fig. 2, g)^ measuring 8^7 xnm« in length, 
hae four paire of setose pleopods and one pair simple, and finall|r 
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there are two Furcilia stages with all the pleopods setose and 
several Oyrtopia stages measuring up to 5-5 mm. in length. 
The last stages seem to be recognizable m Thysanopoda onqualie 
by the antennules, although these are by no means fully developed. 
The telson has a tendency towards quick development, and 
although the first Furcilia has the usual seven terminal spines, 
the third has only five, the seventh and the tenth have three, the 
penultimate Furcilia has one with two pairs of laterals, and the 
last Furcilia and all the Cyitopia stages have only one pair of 
laterals (text-fig. 2, y, o). 

Thy$a/nopoda (xqualia in its larval stages is very unlike the 
description given by Sara (1885) of tricuspidaia^ but the eyes 
are in two distinct parts in both, although differently situated, 
and the pleopods apparently develop similarly, there being a first 
Furcilia with no pleopods at all. 

The Larvoi of Euphausia krohnii Brandi. 

(Text-figs. 3, 4, a-d.) 

At present the only species of BitphauBia whose development 
is known in more than one or two stages is E, peUuoida^ described 
by Bars (1885). This has been shown by Hansen to be a mixture 
of two or three species belonging to the krohnii group. Most of 
those figured are almost certainly the younger stages of E. krohnii. 
Bars descril)ed them from the second Oalyptopis up to an early 
Oyrtopia, but the Oyrtopia must belong to another species, for in 
the Alexandria samples there is a series of larvae from metanau- 
plius to Oyrtopia, and this last still retains the fringed rostrum 
•characteristic of all the younger stages which is nbsent in the 
Oyrtopia figured by Bars. 

The metanauplius and first Oalyptopis are described here for 
the first time. Bars describes the second and seventh Furcilia, 
having one pair of simple pleopods, and one pair retose, with four 
pairs simple respectively. Ouriously enough, no stages between 
these two have been found in the Alexandria samples, although 
many specimens of both these stages occurred. Possibly this is 

r 'n a case of jumping over several stages, which was suggested 
re for Nemaloacelis. Mr. Elmhirst, of Millport, has given me 
many instances of skipping stages in Meganyoliphcmes ^lorvegica, 
although this is apparently abnormal for that species. 

There is now a series of larvm of E. krohnii known from 
metanauplius to Oyrtopia, showing that it develops somewhat 
dijSTerently from Nyctiphmee^ Meyanyel^kmioe^ EomalooeeUo^ and 
Thyomopoda with regard to the pleopods. Other Euphatma 
species^ however (Tattersall, 1925), go through a stage with one 
pair of pleopods setose three simple, so that it may be pre- 
sum^ that the series in Euphoiuda develops normally in this 
bnt, unl&e the EyotMamo gmup (indiidiiiig tbcM gsmra 
tmi the Furcilia lollowi^ the stage having one pleoped 
ieteseand three mmjAe im the pleeped etiape hetm the 
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second is setose, instead of having two setose before the fifth has 
formed, thus also diflering from Thy8anoe$8a, in which there is 
a stage with all pleopods simple before any are setose. 

The metanauplius of Exiphansia krohnii (text-fig, 3, a, li) has 
the typical fringed rostrum, broad and bordered with spines. 
The length from the anterior end of the rostrum to the posterior 
end of the telson is 0’4 mm. The body is bent almost at a right 
angle, and there are two setae projecting from the dorsal angle 
almost at the centre of the body. The telson is armed with 
six spines. 

The first Calyptopis (text-fig. 3, c) measures 0*88 mm. in 


Text-figure 3. 



Euphauria krohnii. 

at h. MetanaapliuB, 0*4 mm. long, doml and side ▼iewi. 23.1.23. 
c. First Calyptopis, 0*88 mm. long. 23.1.23. 


length, the rostrum now being much smaller in proportion to 
the rest of the carapace. There is a long spine at the extreme 
posterior end of the carapace which continues through several 
larval stages. The telson is armed with the usual number of 
spines, one lateral pair at the sides, one lateral pair just above 
the posterior angle, two pai^ of posterior laterals, only the outer 
pair of which islong in this stage, and seven terminal spines. 
In the second and third Calyptopis, which are similar to Sars’s 
figure, the inner laterals are long; the rostrum is like the first, 
mth a fringed border which, in the earliest Furcilia seen (here 
regarded as the second), still partly covers the eyes. Indeed, the 





^^homia krohnii, JSuphauiia sp. (P), and St$loeh$iron tnhmiL 

a~4, Euphau$ia hrohniL 
a. Seventh Furcilia» 8 mm. long. 1.8,23. 
h, a. First Cyrtopia, 3*7 mm. long, side and dorsal views. 21.3.23> 
d, Telson of first Cyrtopia. 

e~m. B^phanaia sp. (P). 

Second Calyptcmis, 1*3 mm. long, side and doi’sal views. 23.1.23. 
Third Calyptopls, 1*8 mm* lon^, side and dorsal views. 23.1.28. 
Second Fnrcilia, 2 mm. long, side and dorsal views. 28.1.SS. 

Sixth Fnrcilia, 2*3 mm. long, side and dorsal viewf. 23.1.23« 
Cyrtopia (drst or second) of JShtphamio sp., 3*84 wm. long. 1.6.23. 
T^ob of same. 

8iyit^h»ir(m tuhmii Q, 0. Sara. 

First Cilyptopis, 1*28 limt. long. 28.1.23. 

Second Calyptopisj l'7o mm. long. 23.1.28. 

Ihird Caly^op^, hrolen. 28. L 28. 

Telson Of second Celyptopb. 
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large fringed rostrum extends paitly over the eyes, even in the 
early Oyrtopia. The second Furcilia with one pair of simple 
pleopods measures 2*4 mm. in length, and still has the long 
posterior spine on the carapace. It is similar to Sars's first 
Furcilia, which he describes and figures. The next stage seen is 
also described and figured by Sars (as 1-he second Furcilia), having 
one pail* of setose and four pairs of simple pleopods. This is 
such a characteristic stage, and, so far as is at present known, 
occurring only in this E^tphauaia^ that it is of great importance, 
and is re-figured here (text-fig. 4, a). This appears to be the 
seventh Furcilia, and is one of the (lominant stages constantly 
occurring. No stages intermediate between this and the second 
Furcilia have been found, neither have later stages been found 
between this and the last Furcilia. The seventh Furcilia 
measures 3 mm. in length, and has lost the long po.sterior spine 
of the carapace. The Furcilia with all pleopods setose is pre¬ 
sumably the last. It measures 3*3 mm. in length, and corre¬ 
sponds with SarsV last Furcilia. A Cyrtopia, measuring 3*7 mm., 
probably the first (text-fig. 4, c, d\ has still a fringed rostrum, 
the antenn 80 having a well-marked flagellum and scale. This 
differs from Sars^s first Cyrtopia in having the fringed rostrum, 
the two being almost certainly difterent species. 

There is another euphnusiid larva in the samples, probably a 
Eaphmma (text-fig. 4, e-w). This is a very small species. The 
second and third Calyptopis and the second and sixth Furcilia 
are present. The Calyptopis stages, measiti*ing 1*6 mm. and 
1*8 mm. in length respectively, have a simple oval carapace, the 
telson bearing seven terminal spine.s. At the posterior end in 
the third stage the carapace seems to be drawn out slightly when 
viewe<l sidew*ays, giving it the appearance of a spine ; but this 
disappears in the dorsal view, and the carapace is indented 
posterioi’ly in the second Furcilia, which measures 2 mm. in 
length and has one pair of simple pleopods. The eyes are small 
and round, and the carapace pointed anteriorly in a leaf-like 
rostrum which is quite unlike tliat of Evphavaia hroknii. The 
sixth Furcilia measuies 2*3 mm, in length and has one pair of 
setose and three pair.s of simple pleopods, the rostrum being 
rather more elongated. At the side of the caiapace in these two 
Furcilia stages there is a fairly strong lateral denticle. 

A Cyrtopia (first or second) which may belong to this species 
is almost certainly a species of JEuphanaia (text-fig. 4, w, o). 
This measures 3*84 mm. in length and has a leaf-like rostrum 
very much like the earlier larvie described above. The antenn® 
have a well-formed flagellum and scale. This stage resembles 
closely the first Cyrtopia of krohnii described above, differing 
in its rostrum and general figure. The telson is similar in both, 
with three terminal spines. 

Three Calyptopis stages of what is almost certainly Stylocheiron 
$uhmn occurred (text-fig. 4, These were found after the 
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paper on the other larval stages of this species was in the press 
(Lebour, 1926 ft), The last Oalyptopis was, unfortunately, in¬ 
complete, but showed the rudiments of the pear-shaped eyes with 
its few anterior lenses so characteristic of this species, and the 
telson of the first and second stages had only sir terminal spines. 
S, siihmii is so far the only euphausiid known which has only six 
in the second Oalyptopis, although Thysanoeaaa inermis has only 
six in the first Oalyptopis but seven in the second. These 
Oalyptopis stages of svJunii are somewhat cliiysalis-like in 
form, with the joints of the abdomen unusually smooth and 
flattened and the carapace closely fitting, so that, when extended, 
the whole outline is smooth. The first Oalyptopis measures 
1*28 mm. in length, the second 1*76 mm.; the third has the end 
of the abdomen missing. 

From these notes it is seen that a large number of larval 
eupha-usiids are contained in these samples which h^lp to throw 
light on the general development of the group. All develop in a 
similar way to a certain extent, but there are important dif¬ 
ferences, some of which appear to be generic (e. g. in tlie order 
of development of the pleopods), others specific (e. g, in the 
number of terminal spinas on the telson or the presence or 
absence of lateral spines on the carapace). 

A survey of all euphausiid larvie known, with some notes on 
their general development, is now written and ready for 
publication. 
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Data showing the Catches of Larval Eai>hausiids 
in the Samples. 

1923. 

J»n. 23rd. Lat. 81° 11' 80" N., Loiij?. 29° 48' 20" E., lO.f; a.m., depth 17 t, 
length of rope out 20 f. NematoseeUs micropt : one 2nd Furcilia, two 6th Furcilia) 
tw'O 10th Furcilia. Thyganopoda aqualis: one 3rd Furcilia, two 7th B\ircilia, five 
Cyrtopia. Suphautia krohmi: two inetauuuplii, twenty-four let Calyptopis, 
thirty-one 2nd Calyptopis, eleven 3rd Calyptopis, six 2nd Furcilia. Mupfiausia sp.: 
one 2nd Calyptopis, two Ist Furcilia. 

Jan. 25th. Lat. 31'' 9' 20" N, Long. 29^ 41' (K)" E., 9 a.m., depth 17 f., length 
of rope out 20 f., surface-temperature 17*8'^ C. Nematoacelis micropsi one 10th 
Furcilia, two Cyrtopia. Thysanopoda aqualis: one lOth Furcilia, two Cyrtopia. 
IBuphausia krnhnii : two 2iul Calyptopis, two 3rd Calyptopis. 

Feb. 6th. Lat. 31'' 19' 40" N., Long. 29° 41' 00" E., 2 p.m , depth over 100 f., 
length of rope out 60 f., surface-temperature 18*1° C. Thtfsanopoda aqualis: 
two 7th Furcilia, seven loth Furcilia, seven lust Furcilia, eight>-three Cyrtopia. 

Feb. 2l8t. Lut. 31° 12' 30" N., Long. 29 * 47' 00" E., 3.46 p.m., depth 23 f., length 
of rope out 50 f., surtace-temperature 18*1°C. Th^sanopoda aqualis : five C} rtopia. 
—-Lat. 31° 11' 30" N., Long. 29'46' 20" E., 11.10 a.m., deptu 20 f., length of rope 
out 30 f., surface-temperature 17*6° C. Kematoseelis microps : one 2nd Furcilia, 
one 6th Furcilia. Euphausia krohnii : twenty-six 2»(t Calyptopis, fifty-two 3rd 
Calyptopis, twenty-eight 2ud Furcilia, six Htli Furcilia. Euphausia sp. i one lust 
Calyptopis. 

Mar. 12th. Lat. 31° 16' 45" N., lAUig. 29° 61' 30" E., 11.4 a.m., depth 30 f., 
length of rope out 60 f., surf ace-temperature 16*75° C. Nematoscelis microps ; 
five 2nd Furcilia, five 6th Furcilia, one 10th Furcilia, one last Furcilia, one 
Cyrtopia. Thysanopoda aqualis: five 8rd Furcilia, eight 7th Furcilia, four 
last Furcilia, three Cyrtopia. Euphausia krohnii: one Ist Calyptopis, one last 
Calyptopis, twenty-five 2nd Calyptopis, thirty-six 8rd Calyptopis, thirty-one 2nd 
Furcilia, five 6th Furcilia. Euphausia sp.; one 1st Calyptopis. Nyctiphanes 
couehii : one 2iul Calyptopis. Meyanyciiphanes not^eyica : two Ist Fuicilia. 

Mar. 13th. Lut. 31° 14' 30" N., Long. 29° 38' 40" E., 9.45 a.m., depth 29 f.^ 
length of rope out 60 f., surface-temperature 17*4° C. Nematoscelis microps : five 
2nd Furcilia, five 6th Furcilia, tw’o 10th Furcilia. Thysanopoda aqualis: two 
Ist Furcilia, five 8rd Furcilia, ten 7th Furcilia, five Cyrtopia. Euphausia krohnii : 
four 2nd Calyptopis, fourteen 3rd Calyptopis, ten 2nd Furcilia, two 6th Furcilia.— 
Lat. 81° 8' 00" N., Long. 29° 40' 60" E., 11.44 a.m., depth 29 f., length of rope 
out 15 f., surface-temperature 17*4° C. Nematoscelis microps : one 2ud Furcilia, 
two 6th Furcilia. Euphausia sp.: one 2ud Calyptopis. Nyctiphanes couchii: one 
last Furcilia.—Lat. 81° 8' 00" N., Long. 29° 40' 60" E.. depth 141., length of rope 
out 37 f., eurfaci-temperature 17'6° C. Thysanopoda aqualis ; two 8rd Furcilia. 
Nyctiphanes emchii \ one 1st Furcilia. 

April loth, Lat. 81° 14' 16" N., Long. 29° 61' 16" E., 10 A.M., depth 26 f., length 
of rope out 60 f., surface-temperatare 18*2° C. Thysanopoda aqualis : one 7th 
Furcilia, two Cyrtopia. 
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May m, Lai. 81° 18' 80" N., Louk. 89® 49' 80" E., 10,86 A.M., depth 87 f.,l«iigth 
of rope out 60 f„ surface-temperature 81*76° C. KematQ$e 0 U$ mieropi : one Oth 
Furcilia, oue Oyrtopia. Thp$e%op4ida aqualitt three 7th Fnrcilia, two lOth 
FurciHa, two last Furoilia, 6ve Oyrtopia. Buphai^tia krohnii t one 2iid Furcilia, 
one 6th Furoilia. ISiupkausia sp.: one Oyrtopia (possibly a dilFerent species).-^ 
Lat. 81° 16' 30" N., I*ong. 29° 60' 16" E., 9.17 depth 26 f., length of rope out 
26 t, surface-temperature 21*3° 0. Nematoae 0 li$ micropa t one 6th Furoilia. 

June 4th. Lat. 81° 18' 46" N., Long. 29° 46' 00" E., 11,87 a.b., depth 26 
length of rope out 40 f., surface-temperature 26° 0. Mupkaataia krohnii: two 2nd 
Furoilia. 
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37, Note on the Occurrence of Hybrid Anura at Lobatsi, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. By J. H. Power, 
P.Z.S, 


1 Received April 13,1926: Read June 1,1926.j 

(Plate II*) 

That dijSerent species and even genera of Anura pair is a well- 
known fact, hence, it is not surprising that Bufo carena and Bufo 
regularia were found pairing at Lobatsi; a male B, regularia with 
a female B* carena and vice versa. 

These two toads are, liowever, so widely separated morpho¬ 
logically that one is naturally very interested in the result of 
such a combination. 

Unfortunately the writer was unable to secure the eggs of 
such pairs owing to the great numbers of toads breeding in the 
same pool. Young and half-grown specimens were extensively 
collected, and these yielded two which, in the writer’s opinion, are 
hybrids, {a) and (c) on the accompanying Plate have the 
following characteristics of B. carena. 

Plank marked off distinctly from the dorsal surface by a 
glandular dorso-lateral fold and by contrasting colours. The 
tarsal fold very well developed and occupying the whole length 
of the tarsus. The fingers and toes slender, with the exception 
of the third finger of the left hand in (a) which is very short and 
thick. The fourth finger of the right hand and the third of the 
left are short and thick in (c). The first finger is the longest in 
both. 

Both specimens resemble B. regularia in the presence of 
distinct parotoid glands ; these are rather flat in (c) but quite 
prominent in (a), 

(a) seems to have more of the characteristics of B» regularia^ 
while (c) is more like B, car&na. The skin in both specimens is 
comparatively smooth; the dorsal surface has scattered and very 
fiat tubercles. The snout in both cases is typical of juvenile 
specimens of B, carena, A specimen of B, carena (a) about the 
same age and a specimen of B, regularia (5) slightly younger are 
shown for comparison. ’ 

The presence of a thin vertebral line and scarlet patches in the 
axillary and inguinal regions in (a), also at the posterior part of 
the body covered by the legs when at rest, raises the question 
as to whether Bufc iuhercaloaua Boo. may not be a cross between 
B, reguiaaria and B, carena. All three species occur at Lobatsi, 
B* tubercuhaua being the least plentiful and B» carena the most 
plentiluL 


^ Fw csphuMtioa of tbs Platt iee fk T7B» 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

A. Hybrid with prominent parotoids. (Natural size.) 

B. Bif/b regularit for comparison. (Natural size.) 

0. Hybrid with flattened parotoids. (Natural siae.) 

D. M^fo carma for comparison. (Natural size.) 

The above are all from Lobatsi, B.P., and are about two-thirds gi*own except (b), 
which is only half g:rown. 
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38. On Marine Cliironomidai (Diptora) ; with Descriptions 
of a New Genus and four New Species from Samoa, 
By F. W. Edwards'*' (British Museum, Natural 
History). 

[llt*ceived April 27,1926: Head June 16, 1926.) 

(Text-figures 1~8.) 


A. A Review of Present Knowledfce of Marine Cbironomidie 779 

1. Unmodified Species:— 

OvthocladiuK spp. . .... 780,781 

Trichochtdms . ... 781,782 

Camploeladina . 782 

2. Modilu'd Species :— 

(Vunio . 785 

Thalassomyia . 786 

Campon tin . 787 

Uahrytns and allien . 788 

Eretmoptera . 789 

B, Some New Species from Samoa:— 

Clunio pactJteuB, «p. ii. 790 

Tanj/tarauM halophiltF, ap. n. 791 

Tanytaraua maritimus, sp. ii. 794 

Pontomffia natana, sp. «. 796 

A. Marine CniKoxoMiD.E: a Review of Present Knowledge. 


Flies of the family Chironomida) are amongst the most 
ubiquitous of insects, and their larvte are to be found in almost 
every collection of water, large or small, no matter where 
situated and no matter liow saline its composition. The 
existence of Chironomid larva? in the sea has been known ever 
since 1830, w hen Johnston first described his famous Campontia 
erucifw'mis ; since that date quite a number of such species have 
been reported from various parts of the world. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to describe the remarkable insects found by P. A, 
Buxton in Samoa, it will be useful to summarize our knowledge 
of sea-breeding Chironomida' in other parts of the world. In 
this connection we neeil only concern ourselves with those which 
breed in freely-moving sea water. In addition to these, there 
are many others which are more or less definitely addicted to 
brackish or sfdt water, either near the coast or in inland salt 
areas. A number of these have been discussed by Thienemann 
(29) in his paper on salt-water Chironomidee. The biological 

• Communicated by Dr. P. A. Bvxtok, F.ZjS. 
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conditions of isolated and stagnant collections of salt water, 
however, are quite different from those obtaining in the sea 
itself, and many larvce which are able to stand any degree of 
salinity in still water are nex’^er found in water which is open 
to tidal action. This is especially noticeable in the case of the 
coastal mosquitoes, and it appears to be true in general of 
Ohironomidff) also, although it is not improbable that some 
■of tlie mud-inhabiting forms may be found to occur in both 
stagnant and titlal areas. At present few data are available 
with regard to such estuarine Chironomidce as may fall into this 
category. 

With the possible exception of some of tlie mud-inhabit'ing 
forms just referred to, none of the species which are truly maritje 
are found breeding anywhere except in the sea. It is remarkable 
that none of them, so far as kjiown, show any noteworthy 
modifications in either the lar\al or the pupal stage, except that 
the blood-gills of the larva and the prothoracic respiratory horn 
of the pupa are often reduced or absent. In many cases also, 
the adults liave undergone hardly any change; hut, ou the other 
hand, many of them are more or less profoundly modified : first, 
by the loss of the secondary sexual charactei'S of the male, the 
antennte coming to resenihle those of tlie female ; and, secondly, 
by the partial or complete loss of the wings and halteres. We 
will briefly discuss the various forms known in these two 
categories. 


1. Unmodified Species. 

Practically all the species known to fall into this category 
belong to the tribe Ortliocladiaria* in the sense of Kiefier. 
Almost the only exceptions are some species of Culieoides (sub¬ 
family Ceratopogonin®) which have been recorded as breeding 
in mangrove swamps ; such are Culicoides marium Lutz of Bi azil, 
and 0, mmidithorax Williston of South and Central America 
and the West Indies. The remaining species are mentioned 
below; I have include<l two British foims which have not 
hitherto been recorded. The genera representetl are all widely 
spread, and most of their members breed in fresh w^ater, a few 
even being terrestrial. 

Orthocladiua oceanicus (Packard) (24).—lArvse were dredged 
from a depth of 30 fathoms in Salem Harbour, XJ.S.A. Johann- 
sen (12) and Tlnenemaun (20) have pointed out that the species 
belongs to the Oi*thodadiu8 group, but its exact position is 
uncertain ; it may perhaps be a Psectrocladius or a THdioclf^ins; 
if the latter, it is not impossible that it nmy be identical with 
the North European T, variahilia Staf g, 

Orth^ladiuB{Daciyl^dadi^^ kmnUei Kieffer (17).—Beared by 
Oadeau de Kerville fi^xn larvse found in a disused oyster-bed 
on the Normandy coast. The species has no|||been recox^ded 
since, and it seems doubtful if it is a truly marine form. Larva» 
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of a species of Ohiromnms were found associated with it, and 
have been described by Potthast (25). 

Orthocladiu8{Daclylocladias) 'niercieri Kieder and Omnpiocludius 
{Ph(rnoda(iius) rupicola Kiefler (in Mercier, 23 a).—Captured on 
a rock between tide-nnuks on the Calva<los coast. Tliough 
Mercier classes both spetties Jis truly marine, he does not state 
whether the early stages were obtained. 

Trichocladias (Staeger).— Having exanjined the types 

of 8t.ueger\s Chiroiiotiiihs variahdis^ I find that tins species belongs 
to Tnc/iocladiuit, and is probably identical with Alvcrdes’s T. 
mar in ns and Kieller’s 7\ halophiliis, Jt is widely s[)read in 
North Europe, and 1 have also seen specimens frt>ui the Faeroe 
Islands and Iceland which sonrcely differ. It was fii’st recorded 
as a sea-breeding species by Alvcrdes ( 1 ), wlu) found larvaj in 
water of varying degrees of salinity and various depths in the 
Norwegian fjords near Hergen, among roots of seaweed. 'J'hiene- 
mann (24, 30 ) records it from Kiel, the Swedish west coast 
IKulleu), and also from inland salt areas of \Vest})halia, stating 
that this species is one of the few which occur in salt water both 
inland and in the sea. Whether the insects from Westphalia 
are the sanif) species is ]>erhaps open to question ; there are 
certainly several very clo.si*ly-allied hut apparently distinct forms 
which will breed in brackish or even quite fresh water, one of 
these lieing common on muddy shores in Britiiin. 2\ varhihilis 
has also been found breeding in the sea in {Scotland ; tlio larvte 
are said by Mr. U. Elm hirst to occur frequently among Entero- 
morpUa inUstinnlU^ being generally fouiul inside the iiollovv 
frond.s. These .specimens wore recorded by Elndiirst (9) as 
Orthocladins sordidelltis Zett., but 1 find on examining the 
material that tlie determination was incorrect. 

Oa nipt oclad ins thrdassop>hihis (loet.—This was found by 
Beqimert and (loetghebner (3) on the mole at Zeehrugge, the 
males hovering in the air ami the females running over seaweed 
and rocks exposed at low tide. Mating was observed, and it is 
of interest to note that, instead of the female fi 3 'ing into the 
swarm of males (as usually happens), males nowand again left 
the swai’in and pounceil on females ns they sat on tlie rock.s. It 
looks as though we may have liere the first sign of the commence¬ 
ment of degeneration in the female. Larva? were not found, 
but the authors were convinced from the habits of the adults 
that they must breed in the sea. This view derives strong 
support from the fact that the species has since been found in 
Britain under similar iionditions. The late W. Evans recorded 
finding the males flying low over rock-pools near Eilinburgh, 
and J have myself seen them on the coasts of North Devon, 
South Hampshire, and the island of Arran, 

OeTHOCLADIUS (DaCTVLOOLADIUS) BRBVlPUnCATUS, sp. n. (Text- 
fig. 1, a and c.) 

^. Body all block; pleural membrane, palpi, legs, and halteies 
dark brownish; wings milky-white. 
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Antennse with the last segmewt a little longer than the previous 
12 together; tip pubescent; plumes moderately dense. Palpi 
of normal structure, I’horax without pruinescence, mesonotum 
somewhat shining. Abdomen with a moderate amount of dark 
hair. Hypopyginm (text-fig. 1, a) with a rather short, sharp, 
bare dorsal point; side-pieces with small rounded tubercular lobe 
beyond the middle; claspers blunt-ended, with a small apical 
lobe which in dorsal view covers the short spine. Tibiie and 
tarsi with rather long hairs, the longest about three times as 
long as the diameter of the segment bearing them. Empodium 
about as long as the claws. Wings (text-fig. 1, c) with a slight 
brown tinge by transmitted light; surface quite bare. Costa not 
extending l)eyond tip of radius, and ending at about five-sixths 
of the wing-length, just above the tip oi Cu i. i? 2-f 3 ending 
well beyond the middle point between the tip of i? 1 and that 
of i?44’5. lending at tip of wing. Cubital fork very short, 
the distance of its base from r-m being greater than the length 
of its lower branch. (7« 2 quite straight. About half-way 
between and fCu a slight fold in the wing runs pai-allel 
to 2. 

Length of body, about 1*8 mm.; wing, 1*3 mm. 

15 d (co-types), Swanage, I)o^^et. 6. ix. 1906, “in great 
numbers hovering in flocks over boulders on the sea-shore 
{Lt.-Gol. Yerhury). Also 4 d, Porlock Weir, Somerset, 10. vi. 
1922, flying on shore between tide-marks {F, 'If. Edimrds). 

This small black species at first sight resembles Oamptocladms 
thcdassophilus^ but the legs are darker and the venation is quite 
different. 

Triciiocladius pucicola sp. n. (Text-fig. 1, b.) 

d . Body blackish; palpi, legs, and sometimes the pleural 
membrane brown; wings greyish-white, anterior veins hardly 
darkened ; halteres pale yellowish. 

Antenn® rather shorter than usual, the plumes not very dense 
though quite well developed ; last segment about 0*6 times ss 
long as the preceding 12 together, these mostly about as broad 
as long, one or two at the Imse rather shorter. Palpi of normal 
structure, modemtely long. Eyes densely hairy, Thorax usually 
with slight pruinescence, mesonotum slightly shining. Abdomen 
dull, with dark hair, Hypopygiura without doi-sal point: side- 
pieces with prominent basal loW; claspers scarcely lobed at tip, 
with very stout blunt spine. Legs shovt-baired. First segment 
of front tni-si about two-thirds as long as the tibia ; fourth and 
fifth tarsal segments about equal in length. Empodium longer 
than the claws. Wings with very slight brown tinge by trans¬ 
mitted light; surface bare. Anal lobe moderately produced, 
Costa extending slightly beyond tip of J2 4*t5 and ending weU 
beyond the level of the tip of Owl; 3 ending much nearer 
to JJl than to i?44-5; nearly vertical and somewhat 
darkened; fCu distinctly biynnd 
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$ . Head blackish, slightly shining. Thorax mainly blackish, 
but shoulders obscurely ochreous, and the mesonotal stripes 
rather indistinctly separate. Antennue 7-segmented; 2 some¬ 
what constricted before the middle; 3-6 shortly oval with short 
slender sense-bristles and rather short vei’ticils; 7 not quite as 
long as 4-6 together, without verticil, but with about a dozen 
•curved sense-bristles arranged in three or four rows. Legs and 
wings as in the d . 

Length of bodj^, ^ 3 mrn., $ 2-2*5 mm.; wing, 2 inm. 

5 c?, 1 5, Porthcawl, Glamorganshire, 13. vii.1906, “tjiken 
hovering in the air over seaweed-covered rocks near low-water 
line^* (Lt.-Col. Yerhury ); also 3 c? (including type), Bucks Mills, 


Text-figure 1. 



Hypopytjmm (a) and wing (c) of Orthocladius brevifuroatus, sp. n. 

Hypopygiutn (ft) of Trichocladiusfucicola, sp, n. 

Devon, 18. vi. 1922, flying on shore between tide-marks 
{F, W. Edwards)', and 5 c?, 1 $, Brodick, Arran, N.B., 22-25. 
V. 1919 {F, W. Edwards), 

This is probably the species recorded by Blmhirst (9) as occur¬ 
ring in the Cly<le area, “ chiefly amongst Polysiphonia fastigiata, 
but also amongst Zostera and other weeds, at all tidal levels.*^ 
Specimens sent me by Mr. Elmhirst appeared to agree with the 
types, but as they had lost their antennm the identity is not 
quite certain. The most striking chaiacter of the species is the 
relatively short terminal segment of the male antennas. 

2. MopiFiEn BrsoiKs. 

Of greater interest than the forms just discussed are those 
which show some modification in the adult in connection with 
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their changed habitat. All of these are purely marine, the adults 
being found only on rocks and weed exjwsed at the lowest tides. 
Like the more normal species aireacly referred to, all of them 
have a w’ell-developed hairy enipodiuin, which is believed to assist 
its possessor in running or skating ovei* the surface of water; 
in some, such as Paraclunio^ the empodium is unusually large 
and thickly branched. The reduction of the wings, first in the 
female and then also in the male, is a phenomenon which occurs 
in a number of oilier littoral flies 

All these marine forms have been placed by KiefFer (19) in 
his subfamily ClnnioniriKs the main if not the sole diagnostic 
character of which is the absence of a comb on the four posterior 
tibific. That the use of this character for defining a subfamily 
leads to an artificial grouping of genera seems fair!}' evident. 
The curious lacustrine genus (Jorynocera^ also placed in Clunio- 
ninca by KiefFer in 1913, has the long front tarsi and rigidly 
extended male claspers of the Chironoinus group, and in the 
writer’s opinion is to be regarded as a remarkably specialized 
form of Chiro7Wmns. Probably the same is true of the Indian 
genus Nepalia^ but most of the remaining genera of Clunioninte 
have the first front tarsal segment shorter than the tibia end 
the male claspers articulated and infolded in repose, in both 
these respects agreeing with the Orthocladius group of genera. 
They nevertheless show considerable variation in structtirRl 
details, which almost certainly indicates a multiple origin fnnn 
different branches of the Orthocladius group. This conclusion, 
based on adult morphology, has also been arrived at by ThieuC' 
mann (80) from a study of the larvie. 

Keduction of the wings occurs in a number of Chironomidce, 
and is associated with various conditions of life. Apart from 
the marine forms under discui>.sion, it occurs in several non¬ 
marine insular forms, snd there is one case on record (the genus 
CataliphAs, described by Bezzi from Noiih Africa) of a cave¬ 
dwelling species having lost its wrings. Some of these degraded 
species, though placed in sepai-ate genera, have departed but 
little in essential structures from their pai’ent species. TTms 
the two arctic species included by Holmgren in his genus Smittia 
appear to me from a study of the types to be subapteroug species 
of Camptocladius (S* brevipennis) and Metriomemus (S, longi- 
pmnis), and the antarctic JBelgica, to judge from the desenption, 
might well be simply a subapterous Orthoel^uUus. 

Most if not all of the species with reduced wings also have 
similar antennaB in the two sexes, those of the male having come 
to resemble those of the female by the loss of the plumes^' and 
reduction in the number of segments. That this should be so is 
not at all surprising when one remembers that the plumose 
male antennae of the normal Ohironomid ar^fconnected with 
their imrial mating habits. A change of the mating area from 
the air to the ground mijfht wau initiate a change in the 
aeeondatj sexual characters’ll the males. 
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The adults of the inariue species have been observed skating 
over the surface of the water as well as running rapidly over 
rocks, and the winged forms take short flights close to the 
water’s surface. Some are also able to stand submergence, one 
species (Clunio adriaticus) having been found below the sea among 
Mt/iilus colonies. I’his, however, is exceptional; the fact that 
newly-emerged adults appear shortly after the tide lias receded 
and accomplish both mating and oviposition before the return 
of the water strongly suggests that normally they live only these 
few hours. According to Chevrel, both Clitnio and Thalassomyia 
live in zones which are uncovered only by the lowest tides, and 
are tiierefore dependent on the lunar cycle. 

Olunio Ilal. 

Ap?irt fi-om the still somewhat problematical Campontia^ this 
was tlie first marine (jhironoini<l to be recorded, Haliday having 
describeil the luale in 1855, although it was not till 1894 that 
the female and larva w<*rc tliscovereil independently by Chevrel 
(6) and Carpenter (5). A full historical summary of our know- 
ledgH of tlie genus up to 191'1 has been given by Bezzi (4), and 
some fui'ther details regarding the larval and pupal anatomy 
have been furnished by Goetghehuer (10) and Thienernann (29, 
30). 'llie last-named autlior considers that the larva shows 
aflinity with the Orthorladlifs group, which it resembles in most 
respects, ditleiing c}iiell> in the arrangement of the spines on 
the posterior suckers, and in having only a single liair on each 
dorsal tubercle of tlie pre anal segment, this last feature dis¬ 
tinguishing it from most other Cliironomid larvie. The pupa 
also is not unlike* that of Orthoclafiius. It should ho noted that 
the larva described ]>y Coetghebuer ( 10 ) as that of C. viariinis 
does not belong to this genu^ ; it may pei haps be that of Cainj>io- 
cladi((s thcdiissopJiil a*. 

The Hies are remarkable for the great disparity of the sexes, 
the male having small Init well-developed wings with a fairly 
normal venation, whereas the female lacks both wdngs and 
halteres. 'Hie male genitalia are also enormously enlarge«l. The 
female ha-< shoi’t hut normal legs. Jn both sexes each tibia hss 
a single small bare spur; the fourth tarsal segment is not cordi- 
form, nor is the fifth lobed at the tip ; the claws are normal and 
the empodium is ipiite large; the front tarsi are short. The 
antenme (11-segmented in the cf, T-segmented in the J) are 
peculiar in having the third segment elongate and cylindrical, 
and also in being nearly bare. 

Three or four species have been described, all from European 
coasts, but the characters given for separating them are unsatis¬ 
factory. I am of opinion that (7. hie^r KiefF. is identical with 
(7. murmur Hal.; the supposed differences seem to be either 
non-existent or to be due to different methods of preservation, 
for Irish specimens 1 have examined agree in the main with 
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Kieffer^s description. This species is known from European 
coasts from France and Ireland to Denmark. The Mediterranean 
forms (6\ adriaticuB Schin. and 0. haUaricm Bezzi) are also 
probably specifically identical, but appear distinct from C. marinvs 
on account of their uniform light colour and small differences in 
the antennae and hind tarsi. 

Thalassomyia Schin. 

This genus was erecte<l by Scliiner in 1856 for a marine species, 
adults of which were found on rocks and seaweed at low water 
near Trieste. Subsequently other species which were found 
breeding in rapid rivers were added to the genus by Tbmdsvary 
and Johannsen. Kiefler has rightly considered, however, that 
these river-breeding species are not congeneric with the marine 
T. frauenfeldi^ and has referred them to his genus Cardiodadiua, 
On the other hand, I liave shown in a recent note that Ohevrel’s 
Seopelod/romus iaeinerinus is the same insect as Thalcmmnyia 
frauenfeldi, 3 udging from the description, this appears to be the 
case also with Scopelodromxta canarienaia^ described by Santos 
Abreu (27) in 1918. Up to the present, therefore, only one species 
of this genus is known; it occurs on the coasts of England, 
France, Belgium and Italy, and doubtless other European 
countries, as well as in the Canary Islands, There is also in the 
British Museum a female from Montevideo, Uruguay {P. de la 
Garde), which appears to belong to T, fraumfeldL If so, this 
species has an extremely wide distribution, and may perhaps have 
been spread by shipping; assuming the larv® and pup® to be 
capable of maintaining their existence on the submerged part of 
the bull, the entry of the ship into dry dock would no doubt 
provide the necessary stimulus for the emergence of the adults. 
The sexes ai’e similar, the wings l)eing well developed, normal, 
with a venation like €hir<yn(nnm. The chief features diagnostic 
of the genus are to be found in the tarsi: the fourth s^^ment is 
short and cordiform; fifth normal, not trilobed; empodium large 
and hairy. The le^ are long; femora thickened towards the 
base, especially the front pair; tibi® with well-developed spurs, 
one on the front legs, two on the posterior paiie. The differences 
from Ghinio are very considerable, but it seems probable that the 
genera are related. 

The larvje have been described in some detail by Chevrel (7), 
but not sufficiently to give any precise data on the relationships 
of the genus; they appear similar to OrthodoMm^ and are stated 
to oxur among seaweeds and barnacles. 

Recently a peculiar Ohironomid has been described from the 
Galapagos la. by 0. W. Johnson (18) as Gadapoffomyia longipea. 
The description is imdequate and the fiigure of tbs wing is 
obviously inaccurate (it shows a quite impossib^ venation), nor 
sjf'e the habits noted, bnt from tbe data given it appears ^ me 
highly probable that it wdl prove to be a If so, it 

fut*ther extends the known range of the gains to a remarheble 
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extent, and there is little doubt that it will eventually be found 
to be cosmopolitan, like many of the terrestrial and freshwater 
genera of Chironoinidae. 

There is in the British Museum a specimen of an unrecorded 
species of this genus from East Africa. It resembles T^frauen- 
feldi so nearly that a full description is unnecessary; 1 give only 
the distinguishing points:— 

Tiialassomyia africana, sp. n.—Antenme slightly longer than 
in fmiben/eldi^ the intermediate flagellar segments rather more 
rounded. Male hypopygium showing slight diffeiences; in par¬ 
ticular the clasper is relatively smaller, its outer surface hardly 
concave, its tip more pointed, and the apical spine, which is 
distinct in T. Jrauevfeldi, is here hardly distinguishable from a 
hair. Front tibia longer, being fully one-foui*th longer than the 
femur. Costa, reaching well beyond the tip of the radius, but 
thinning out gradually. Media ending distinctly below the tip of 
the wing, so that the distance of its tip from the tip of the radius 
is rather greater than from the upper branch of tlie cubitus, 
whereas in T,fraueifeldi it is much less. Cubital fork rather 
shorter than in T, frauenfeldi, its lower branch more strongly 
curved downwards. 

Length of body, about 2 mm.; wing, 2 mm. 

Tanganyika: Dar-es-Salaam, J S taken on or near seashore 
{Dr. A. Scott). Habits not noted. 


Campontia Johnston. 

Described first as a worm, chiefly for the reason that in 1830 
no marine insect larvae were known, Camyontia eracifonnis has 
long been recognized as being a Chiionomid larva, though its 
exact identity is still uncertain. Miall, quoted by Theobald (28), 
first suggested that it might be the same as lludassomyia frauen^ 
feldU t^ud there is little in Johnstoirs description and figure to 
disprove this suggestion, although both could apply about equally 
well to an Orthocladim. Johnston’s larvae were found between 
tide-marks among seaweeds in Berwick Bay, North urn berlaml, a 
locality from which no collections have been made since his time. 
It should be mentioned that Swain&on, quoted by Tireobald (28), 
has evidently confused two or more species, for the figure which 
he gives as representing the Campontia larva obviously refers to 
a Chirmomttsof the dorsalis it is this figure which has 

been copied by Johannsen (12) and discussed by Bezzi (4). More¬ 
over, Johnston himself may have had more than one species, for 
he says in his description that a few hairs ter minate the anal 
s^ment,” although his figure shows only two hairs, as in Chinio ; 
the figure, however, is probably inaccui-ate, the posterior pseudo¬ 
pods shown being of the Orthocladim and not of the Chmio type. 
In view of the uncertainty the name CampovUia cannot very well 
be adopted. 
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Halirttus Eaton and allied forme. 

The Halirytus was established by Eaton in 1875 for some 
female specimens obtained between tide-marks in Kergxielen Is.^ 
Antarctic Ocean. Neither Eaton's original diagnosis nor 
Verrairs (31) rather fuller description mentioned the details of 
tarsal an<l tibial structure, which are to-day regarded as of great 
importance. Fortunately, however, Eaton « specimens are still in 
fair preservation in the British Museum, and from them it can 
be ascertained that the tibia3 are devoid of any trace of spurs or 
combs, and the last tarsal segment is trilobed at the tip, the 
median lobe finger-like and projecting over the long hairy 
empodium. A tarsus such as this is extremely unusual in the 
Chironomidae, and is known only in a few other littoral forms. A 
further very peculiar feature which Ilaliryivs shares with the 
littoml species just mentioned is the form of the ovipositor, the 
cerci being rather long and pointed and rather hard, almost like 
those of a Tipulid. In view of the close resemblance in these 
important features, it seems to me that all the forms listed below 
might well be placed in the single genus Halirytus, 

No larvie of this group are certainly known. Dehy ( 8 ) does, 
indeed, briefly describe a larva which he attributes without 
question to Psamathioniyia^ but, judging fi*om his statement, this 
larviv differs greatly from all known Chironomid larvae and re- 
sembles a Tipulid. Thienernann (29) has therefore suggested, 
apparently with good reason, that I!)eby bad described some quite 
different larva and not that of Psaina^iomyia. 

The species of this group at present known are the 
following:— 

Halirytm amphihius Eaton.—Kerguelen I. Wings very much 
reduced in size, without distinct venation (at least in $ ; cJ is 
unknown). Small halteres present. No scales on tibim. Palpi 
described as 2 segmented. but in a specimen 1 have mounted 
I only detect a minute nipple-like second segment on one palp, not 
on the other; this specimen also shows a reduction in the anteiin«e, 
which have only 4 segments instead of 5. 

JctcobsieUa magellanica (Jacol^a).—Straits of Magellan. Wings 
much reduced in both Hexe,s. Halteres stated to be absent, but 
this is possibly an error, and, if so, the species n»ay Iw the same as 
H. ntniphibiiM, Palpi with a single segment. Male claspers not 
serrate The species was originally described as a Belgica, the 
genus Jaeobaiella being erected subsemiently by RubaaAmen (26). 

Pmmathiomyia peotinata Deby.—S. Fmnce. Wings much 
reduced in l>o4.h seKes. Short halteres present. Palpi with two 
segments. Tibim without scales. Male claspers strongly serrate 
on the outer margin. \The Itarm are stated to feed oil Mntero- 
morpluiu, m 

Pamdunio trihbatus Kieff.—Oalifomia. Wing fully developed, 
with a venation like €khu>mmu9 (in $ ; d i$ unlmown). Femom 
and tibiae with rows of lanceolate scales; tarsi with fasciculate 
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hairs. Larva stated to occur Hinong rocks on shore in company 
with Haliotis^ but no description has been published, 

Triasoclunio fiiscipemiis (Kiell*.) and minor (Kieff.).—Cape 
Town. Differ from Pai^adanio (under which name the species 
were at first described) in having no scales on the femora and 
tibite and no fasidcidate hairs on the tarsi. Nothing is known of 
the early stages or habits, except for Pdringuey’s remark ((jiioted 
by Kieffer) that the insects‘Mlit along the shore on dark nights." 

Eketmoptera Kellogg. 

As described by Kellogg (16) this has the fourth tarsal segment 
cylindrical, the fifth simple; empodium long; each tibia with a 
single spur; ovipositor shoit and inconspicuous; wings reduced 
and stra]>-like in both sexes; palpi long, vl-4 segmented ; anteiiiuo 
with fi segments in the male, 4 in the female; eyes pubescent. 
The genus therefore appears (piite distinct alike from 
JJaliri/iu8, and Thalassomyia. The statement that tiie eyes are 
pubescent suggests that it may )^rhaps he a Trichocladius in 
which the wings liave been reduced and the male aiitennse have 
approximated in structure to those of the female. The presence 
or absence of the lun<l tihial comb is unfortunately not stated. 
Tlie type, A’, brotnii Kell., was found on the rocky coasts of 
California, the adults being in large numbers and skimming 
rapidly over the surface of the water. 

A second species, E, murphyi Sluieffer, has been described from 
South (Kiorgia. Tln^, however, differs from K, broinii in having 
hare eyes, ami it is doulitful if it should be pl{ice<i in the same 
genus; nor <ioes it ap}>ear t«) he truly a marine form. It is pro¬ 
bably identical with Belgica antarctica Jacobs, a snhapterous form 
described from the same region. According to a note by Racovitza 
in the paper by liiihsaamen (26), this species breeds in small rock- 
pools, presumaldy of fresh water, containing moss. Kieffer, in an 
appendix to Thieiieinaiiii's paper on Swedish Chironoinkhe (30), 
states that JJ. aularctica has the typical hind tihial comb of the 
tribe Orthocladiariie, and it is probably a degenerate Orthocladius. 

H. Some New Species from Samoa. 

Among the marine organisms collected by P. A. Buxton and 
G. H. E. Hopkins in Samoa ’were four species of Ohironon.i<lic. 
One of these belongs to the genus Ohnio, and is of interest as 
greatly extending the known range of this genus, which had 
hitherto l>een found only on European coasts: two others are 
species of Tanytarms^ the first members of this genus to ha^e 
bi^n found breeding in salt water, and the first representatives 
of the tribe Ohironomarim known to breed in the sea; the third 
exhibits such remarkable modifications of adult structure that a 
new genus has to be created for it. I will first describe the 
four new forms and then proceed to discuss the affinities of the 
new genus. 
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Odunio pacipicus, sp, n, (Text-fig. 2*) 

This so much resembles the Europeau (7. marinm Hal. that 
it is only necessary to call attention to the differences, which are 
as follows :—Segments 4-10 of the anteuiue are rather shorter, 
9 and 10 in particular being slightly shorter than broad ; 4-6 
are distinctly pale at the base, especially on the under side, 
instead of all dark as they are in (7. rrmrinus ; 11 is more slender, 
being hardly any stouter than the others, and relatively longer, 


Text-figure 2. 



being fully as long os 4-10 together* The js^bdomen (in spirit 
specimens) appears to have the basal segments greenish, only 
the last few being dark. Olaspers slightly different in shape, 
without the recurved tip which is present in <7. marines and 
<7. %ahmicx<i^ Knees and articulations of .theipsal segments 
more eonspieuously dark; <m the frtmt and midole legs the last 
four and on thb hind the seobnd and fourth tarssl s^ments 
almost entirely dark. (In marmm the tarsal artlcidations 
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are dark on the under side only.) Hind tarsi considerably 
shorter, all the segments relatively broad in proportion to their 
length, the second being as broad as long. Spur of the hind 
tibia rather shorter and conspicuously hooked, that of C» marmus 
being only slightly curved at the tip. Venation: Costa and 
radius shorter, the latter straight. M nearly straigiit, only very 
slightly curved upwards, so that the distance of its tip from the 
tip of the costa is much greater instead of much less than from 
the tip of Ctcl. Cubital fork narrow at the base, Ca2 not 
being nearly so strongly recurved as in C. marinas- Length 
of body, about 2 mm.; wing, about 1*5 mm. 

Apia, Upolu Island, “abundant in air over sea-shore, 8 P.M., 
ll.xii. 1925, Pilot Station” (P. A. Buxton). C-otypes, 3 d 
preserved in spirit. Female and early stages not obtained. 

Tanytarsus HALoruiL.E, sp. n. (Text-fig. 3, c and g \ text- 
fig. 4, cr, />, g, and h; text-fig. 8, e.) 

Male .—Eyes bare, reniform, widely separated, the distance 
between them being rather greater tlian their vertical length. 
Front practically smooth, withou' papilla*. Anteniue (compare 
text-fig. 3, d, antenna of /’. maritimas) with 1-1-13 segments, 
all the flagellar segments except the last are about twice as long 
as broad and hear tsNO long verticils; last segment only as long as 
the preceiling three together, with about throe short hairs at its 
tip. Palpi witli four segments, first about as long as broad, 
second and thir<l about three times as long, fourth half as long 
again as the third. 8cutellam with two long bristly hairs placed 
rather close together, as well as some shorter ones. Ilypopygiurn 
(text-fig. 3, g) of tlie normal structure for the genus; claspers 
not suddenly narrowed at the tip; side-pieces witli three pairs 
of basal appendages, the vential one with a rather slender stem 
and terminal knob covered with a dense brush of simple curved 
hairs. Front tibia without comb or spur. Combs of posterior 
tibiae (text-fig. 3,c) distinctly separate, together occupying hardly 
more than half the circumference of the tibia; one with a long 
spur which i ^ nearly twice as long as the comb itself, the other 
with a much shorter but distinct spur. First segment of front 
tarsi about 1*7 times as long as the tibia. Empodium and 
pulvilli small, about one-third as long as the claws. Wings 
moderately hairy nil over; anal area fairly well developed; 
venation not ascertainable, but probably normal. 

Female. —Antennfo with 1-1-4 segments; 2-4 about twice as 
long as broad, very slightly fusiform, without distinct necks, 
and with a median verticil of hairs which are about twice as 
long as the segments; 5 rather under twice as long as 4, with 
a sub-basal verticil of long hairs and about three short hairs at 
the tip. Oerci pointed and rather long. Other characters of the 
head, thorax, legs, and wings as in the male. 

Pupa .— Dififei^ from the majority of pup® of this genus 
described by Bauae in having no trace of a prothoracic horn. 
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(It is just possible that these organs have been broken off the 
two pupao examined.) Thoracic integument apparently quite 
smooth. Dorsal ornamentation of abdomen consists of jwiirs of 
small i*ound spots on each of segments 2~6 ; tl)ese spots are all 
of approximately the same size, and the small spines composing 


Text-figure 3. 




a, b, d, details of Tanyiartwt mariUmus, Rp. n. a. Aiitenua of ^ , b. Wing 
of V* rf. .Antenna of e. Palpus. /. Genitalia of ? and 2!Vin^- 
tarsuB kalophila, sp. n. c. Tip of hind tibia, showing combs and ^>urs. 
g. H 3 rpop 3 i!giuni of <y. 

them are stronger and darker on the anterior portion of each. 
The tmnsverse line of ^ines on the posterior margin of the 
second se^ent (text-*Sg. 8, e) runs straight aciXMis almost the 
entire width. The finer abdominal ornament (viible under a 
high power) consists of minute points of chitin ^scattered rather 
irregularly over about the posteri(^ half of ea^ ssgn^nt except 
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the first; in the male at least these points are not more con¬ 
spicuous on the terminal segment. The lateral margin of the 
eighth segment bears one fine hair (or two?) near the mithlle, 
and two more close together near the posterior end ; at the 
posterior lateral corner of this segnient is a group of about five 
or six stout thorns, not arranged in a very definite comb. Each 


Text-figure 4. 



Details of larval morphology of Tanytarsus halophilee, sp. ij. ; T. maritimus 
Bp. n.; and Pontomjifm natans, geu. et «p. n. a, mentuin ; antenna; and 
(/, labrum, with its various appendages of T. fialophila, c. Mentimi of T. 
maritimus, e. Selected spines from posterior pseudopod, and e'lateral hair 
from an abdominal segment of T. maritimus, favd f. The same structures 
in P. natans, g and g' , The same in T. halophilcs, h, T, halophiles, whole 
larva, to show general form of body. 

anal paddle has two dorsal hairs and a fringe of about 35 long 
hairs. 

Lcvtm (text-fig. 4, 4).—Agrees well in the main with Bause’s 
detailed generic diagnosis, but difters in a number of points 
from all the species described by him, particularly in the very 
slight development of the antennal base, which is hardly half as 
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long as broa<l, and the structure of the labium. The anteimse 
(text-iig. 4, 5) are S-segmented: first segment nearly four times 
as long as broad and slightly longer than the remaining four 
segments together, the hair placed somewhat beyond the middle; 
second segment with its Lauterborn’s organs rather large and 
sessile (I cannot be certain whether there are two of these or 
only one), apparently no papilla; third segment more slender 
than the second but not much shorter; fourth, again, more 
slender but of the same length as the third ; fifth small and 
conical. Frontal hairs simple, not branched or fringed. The 
five lateral appendages of the labrum (text-fig. 4, d) somewhat 
spathulate, their apical margin not fringed. The pre mandibles 
are provided with five teeth, of whicli the two basal ones are 
small, the next two large, with rounded tips, and the apical one 
large but more slender and pointed. Mandibles with five teeth. 
Mentum (text-fig. 4, a) with a large middle tooth which curries 
a small denticle on each side but is not split or emarginate in 
the middle; outside this are only four teeth on each side, the 
firjst very large, almost equalling the median tooth, the others 
much smaller. If 1 have rightly identified the bristles repre¬ 
senting the larval legs on each thoracic segment, these are only 
two in number, both long. The double-feathered bristles, 
laterally placed at the apex of segments 2-6 of the abdomen, 
which are said by Bause to occur on all Tanytars^is larvaj, ai‘e 
present in this species also, but are small and difficult to detect. 
Each of segments 3-7 bears latero-ventrally near the base a 
simple hair (text-fig. 4, g). The dorsal tubei-cles on the last 
segment bear, in addition to the bunch of eight long hairs, two 
short ones, one shorter than the other. The hooks in the 
posterior pseudopods have the horseshoe-like arrangement 
described by Thienemann and Bause as characteristic of the 
genus; the individual hooks (text-fig. 4, g) ai-e large and number 
only 16 in each pseudopod, the largest being simple, the others 
being formed of two or three spines united by a common base. 
The anal gills, if present, are very small; 1 have not been able 
to detect them. 

Length of full-grown larva about 4 mm.; pupa and adult 
barely 2 mm. 

Fagamalo, Savaii Island, xi. 1925 ; numerous larvse, one male 
pupa and one female pupa skaken from Halophila plants (P. A, 
Bmston and G, H, E, Eopkim). The characters of the adults 
have been described from those contained in the tw^o pupae; all 
details could be made out except those of colour and venation. 

Tanytarsus MABitiMXJS, sp, 11 . (Text-^g. 6; text-fig. 3, a-/; 
text-fig. 4, c, e.) ^ 

Mdtk (text-fig, 5),VUniforinly pale yellowish. Btructural 
details of antenn® and legs as in T. Hypopygium 

alse similar, but the ventral basal appendage longer, not clubbed 
at the tip, and covered with much longer hairs, which, though 
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denser towards the tip, occur on nearly the wliole nppendsge, 
except at the base. Tlie other basal appendages also rather 
differently shaped. Wings very scantily haired ; apart from 
those on the veins, the only macrotrichia are a few roiuKl the tip 
and a row in cell 5. Venation normal; 7^4 + 5 somewhat 
curved and running close to the costa ; r-m nearly horizontal; 
/C'/f well beyond r-tn. 

Female, —Colour as in the male. Antenna? (text-fig. 8, a) 
* much as in T, halophilce^ but segments 3 and 4 rather more 
slender at each end. IMacrotrichia of wings (text-fig. 3, 6) much 
more numerous than in the male, being scattered fairly densely 

Text-figure 5. 



Tanytarsm vuiritimus^ sp. n. cJ. (The huirs, except those at the][tip 
of the wing:, are omitted.) 


over most of the wing (as in both sexes of 7’. kalophilce). Cerci 
(text-fig. 3, still longer and more pointed than those of 
2\ halophike, 

Male papa, — Resembles timt of T, halophike so closely that no 
diflferences could be discovered. 

Larva. —Very closely resembles that of T. halophilce, but the 
lateral denticles of the mhldle tooth of the labium are much 
more distinctly separated ofT from the main portion ; the jinterior 
pseudopods have a ring of fine but longish teeth at the base, 
while in T. halophUee they decrease regularly in size towards 
the base of the pseudopod; the latero-ventral abdominal hairs 
Paoc. Zoox*. Soo,— 1926, No. LIl. 62 
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(text-fig. 4, e) lack the basal papilla; and there is a slight 
difference in the shape of the teeth in the posterioi* pseudopod 
(text-fig. 4,/). 

Apia, XJpolu Island; adults of both sexes very numerous in 
company with Climiopacijlcus^ 8p.m., 11. xii. 1925 (P. A, Buxton), 
Besides those taken on the wing, a number of females and one 
or two males were found in the tow-net. Ootypes, 2 ^2 

in alcohol. Empty male pupal skins and a few larvae taken at 
the same place among HalophUa plants, 22. ii. 1926, are presumed 
to belong to this species. 

These two species of Tanytarms do not fit precisely into any of 
the divisions which have been proposed recently by Kiefler as 
genera, but they appear to come nearest to his Tmtytarms in tlie 
restricted sense. Their most striking peculiarity is the very short 
terminal segment of the male anteniipe, most if not all the other 
species having this segment as long as or longer than the preceding 
12 together. The larvae fall, according to Bause’s arrangement, 
near the lauterhorni group, although the pupae show points of 
affinity with the virens group. In no stage are there any 
chai-acters which would warrant the separation of these species 
fiom the genus Tanytai'sus, 

PoNTOMYiA, gen. n. 

Male, —Antennao 15-segmei»ted, long, slender, aad bare. Pal})! 
large, 2-segmented. Labium atrophied. Tip of abdomen per¬ 
manently rotated through 180°. Front legs long; first tarsal 
segment longer than the tibia; no claws. Mid legs remarkably 
short and luther stout; claws of peculiar structure. Hind legs 
long; claws rudimentary: no tihial comb or spurs; no empodium. 
Wings reduced in size and of peculiar form, the basal part puffed 
out, the tip flattened and jointed; venation not clearly distin¬ 
guishable. 

Female, —Vermiform, without appendages except for the ludi- 
mentary posterior legs. 

Larva and Pupa resembling those of TamytarBUS, 

PoNTOMYTA NATANS, sp. n. (Text-figs. 6 & 7; text-Hg. 8, a-d; 
text-fig. 4,/.) 

MaHe (text-fig. 6 ).—Head broad, closely applied to the tiiorax, 
quite smooth and ikre. Eyes widely separated alx>ve, bare; seen 
in side view they ax'e somewhat dumb-bell-shaped, the lower 
swollen portion being somewhat larger than the upper; in all 
there are only about 20-25 facets. Antennie 16-segmented, the 
first three segments subequal in size and hardly longer than 
broad; remaining siagments slender and cylindrical, devoid of 
bristles, and clothed only with fine short uniform pubescence, 
each at least 3*6 times b» long as broad, the las^ew rather more 
slender and proporiionately longer; ashmen ts B-10 are somewhat 
darkened, the rest pRCtically coburiess. Palpi (text-fig. 7,/) 
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large, rigid, bristly, projecting forwards and more or less diver¬ 
gent, composed of only two distinct segments, the first about twice 
as long as broad, the second over three times as long as the first, 
suddenly narrowed and constricted a little before the tip. Labium 
very much reduced, hardly distinguishable. Thorax of the usual 


Text-figure 6. 



CJhironomid form, but quite bare except for some short pubescence 
on the ecutellum; the usual three mesonotal stripes brownish, 
the ground-colour pale. Prothorax much reduced, completely 
•divided doimlly. Bpiraoles present and also tracheae; but whether 

62 «' 
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the spiracles were actually open could not be definitely ascer¬ 
tained. Abdomen somewhat tapering towards tlie tip; nearly 
bare, only one pair of fine bristles being present on each segment 
except the last, which has a row of them. The seventh segment 
in all the specimens has a somewhat asymmetrical form, owing to 
the permanent invei’sion (probably after emergence from the fmpa) 
of the eighth and ninth segments. Spiracles apparently rudimen¬ 
tary and closed. Hypopygium (text-fig. 7, e) of rather simple 


Text-figure 7. 



Morphological details of Vontomyia natam, gen. et sp. n. a. Tip of front 
tarsus, showing absence of claws, b. Tip of hind tarsus, c. Tip of uiiddle 
tarsus, d. Middle claw^, furtbtsr enlarged, e. Hypopygium. /l^Palp. 
Wing. 

structure; tiie claspers rigid, extended straight backwards in a 
line with the side-pieces; only one pair of basal appendages, 
which are large and provided with numerous recurveti bristles. 
FroM Ugs: Ooxm large, very broad in proportion to their length, 
together with the trc^hanters forming a sort of cone. Femora 
rather short, simple tip. Tibise a little longe;r and more 

slender than the femora, without spur or scale. First tarml seg¬ 
ment very slightly longer than the tibia, second and following 
sclents shoi'ter; last segtnents 7, a) devoid of any 
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trace of claws, empodium, or pal villi. The femur, tibia, and first 
two tarsal segments are slightly fringed on the inner side with 
bristly hair. Middle legs i Coxa 3 8inall. Femora short and notice¬ 
ably tliicker than the front pair; tibia also rather short and stout, 
the tip produced on the under side and blackened, but no true 
spurs present. Tarsus (text-fig. 7, c) remarkably short, all the 
segments together only about two-thirds as long as the tibia; 
first segment about three times as long fts broad, the others mther 
broader than long. (Jlaws (text-fig. 7, d) large, of peculiar form, 
with large basal prominence; below the claws is a membranous 
structure divided into seven lobes as shown in the figure, pre¬ 
sumably representing the empodium and pulvilli; it is extremely 
difficult to see ow ing to its thinness and tra,nsparency. Hind legs : 
Coxae small. Femoi-a and tibhr rather short and stout; the femora, 
however, not so dLstjiiictly thickened as those of the middle legs. 
Tihiie rather bristly on the outer side, without any trace of apical 
spurs or combs. Tarsi very long and bristly, the first segment 
fully half as long again as the tibia; fourth segment cylindrical, 
hut much shorter than the fifth, which is of peculiar shape (text- 
tig. 7, h), concave above and convex below. Claws rather small; 
no empodium or pulvilli, hut a small ventral tubercle is present 
below and before the claws. Wings (text-fig. 7, g) of remarkable 
shape, tlie basal two-thirds in nearly all the specimens being 
approximately cylindrical through the pufiing-o\it of the internal 
space, while the tip is flattened and un re strongly chitinized. 
Moreover, the whole wing is twisted close to the base, so that 
when it is fully extended the costal margin occupies a dorsal 
instead of an anterior position as in the normal insect wing. 
Again, the pufre<l-out portion is })rftctically bare, while the 
flattened tip is finely fringed all round ; the hairs in this fringe 
are mostly inserted well inside the margin instead of round the 
edge Jis usual. Tletween the swollen and the flattened portions 
of the wing there is a false joint, extending obliquely across the 
wing; by manipulating the extended wing with needles it easy 
to fiscertain that slight pressure from the front will fold back the 
fiattened tip, while similar pressure from behind will not bend it 
forwards. Inside the flattened tip is a crescent-shaped thickened 
patch, while at the joint are two or three thickeneil areas; these 
thickenings do not appear to have any clear connection with 
venation. Of the true veins, only the costa can be made out 
clearly, and that only on the swollen portion; the cubitus also 
seems to be indicated as a simple vein, Ilalteres normal. 

Female (text-fig. 8, a), — Head small, closely applieil to the 
thorax. Eyes small and oval, with only about 8-10 facets. No 
trace whatever either of mouth-parts or antennre. Thorax with¬ 
out any sign of segmentation. No trace whatever of wings, 
halterea, or front legs; the four posterior legs (text-fig. 8, h, 11. 
and III.) being represented by tiny rudiments, with two sl.ort 
basal segments presumably representing the coxa and trochanter, 
a longer one with two apical vential hairs which may be taken as 
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the femur, and a small terminal one. Protlioracic spiracle present, 
but apparently overgrown by skin; metathoracic spinicle not 
detected. The thoracic integument is bare and very feebly 
chitinized. Abdomen cylindrical, feebly chitinized except for the 
terminal segment, which is much stronger, so that in stained 
specimens it appears to the naked eye as the head. Six pairs of 
small non-functional spiracles. Tergites 1 and 2 each with three 
lateral hairs, tergite 3 with two, and tergites 4~7 each with one; 


Text-figure 8. 



fl. Fontomyia naians, greii. et sp. n. $ adult b. The same, kawmdimeata 

(II. and Ill.) farther enlarged, c. F. ventral view. 

€\ Segments 2-6 of pupal abdomen, dorsal view showing ornamentation 
of the Tan^tar9u$ type. d. P. natanf, second abdominal segment of $ 
pupa. d'. Anterior spot further enlarged to show conetittient spinules. 
t and e\ The same in S pupa of Tanytarstta halophitidf sp. n. 


gtemites‘2-6 each with a transverse row. Oerci rounded and 
downwardly projecting. 

Female pupa (text-fig. 8, c).—The appendages of the head and 
thorax are no better developed than those of the adult,• there being 
no trace of the antennae, mouth-parts, or front legs* In the 
imeciScally pupal 4^^acters there is a great resemblance to 
mlophilm.\ The prothoracic born (respimtoiy trumpet) 
x$ abwEmt, its place being oecupitd by a hair. Tho mired spots of 
spinules on abdominal segments 2^8 (text*4g. 8, and the row 
of microscopic teeth across segment 2 {text*%. 8, d) are almost 
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exactly the same as in T, halofihilm^ but the row of spimiles is 
shorter, anti there is a difference in the minor ornament of the 
abdomen, which liere consists of numerous microscopic points of 
chitin arranged in lines which form an irregular network on the 
anterior part of each segment except the tirst; they are more 
strongly marked on the last segment. 'I'liere are no lateral hairs 
on any of the abdominal segments and no spines at the apical 
corners of tlie penultimate segment; the paildle-fringe includes 
about 25 instead of about 35 hairs, hut has two dorsal hairs as in. 
1\ halophiht\ 

Male pupa. —Not obtained, unless the skins referred to under 
T. ruaritinms really belong to P. iiaians ; if so they differ from 
the female in possessing the usual spines on the penultimate seg¬ 
ment. Such a form of sexual dimorphism in the pupa) would be 
very unusual but not impossible. 

Larva —If correctly associated with the adults, shows the 
following characters;—(Jenerally extremely similar to that of 
T. halophilwy the structure of tlie head (anteunaB, labrum, men- 
tum^ etc.) being practically identical; abdominal structures also 
very similar. The only striking difference is in the hooks on the 
posterior pscudopods (text-lig. 4,/), which are jniich smaller, 
rather differently shaped, and much more numerous (f)0-65 in 
number instead of only Id). In addition, the latero-hasal hair on 
each of abdominal segments 3-7 instead of being sim])le has a 
peculiar .swollen base (text-fig. 4,/*'). The minute spines on the 
anterior pseudopods are rather differently shaped, hut there is no 
basal ring of slightly longer ones such as occurs in T. viaintwnis* 

Length of male body, 2 mm. (excluding anteniue); antennaB, 
1*0 mm.; wing, 0*8 min.; female about 2*5-3 mm.; full-grown 
larva about 5 nniu 

Apia, Upolu Island. Large numbers of males and a few females 
obtained under circumstances described by P. A. Buxton in the 
paper following this, among Ualophila plants. 

Discussion. 

The material at first sent homo by ])r. Buxton compri»ied a 
large number of males, four or five females, and a single cast 
pupal skin of a female of Pontoinyia naians. The pu}»al skin was 
obviously one from wliich a vermiform female had hatched ; and 
since all were taken together, the assumption appeared justified 
that males and females belonged to one species. Owing to the 
extreme reduction of the female and the extreme sjiecialization of 
the male, an attempt to ascertain tlie probable affinities of the 
species was rendered very difficult. Certain indications, however, 
appeared to point to some connection, apparently rather remote, 
with Chironomm or Tam/tars'ua: these wei*e the rather long first 
segment of the front tarsi and the rigid, backwardly-extended 
claspers of the male; also the abdominal ornamentation and the 
fringed paddles of the pupa. The pupal features appeared to be 
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<iecisive, since the resemblance to some European species of 
Tanytarsiis described by Bause was most striking, an<l this type 
of ornamentation is quite unknown in any other genus of the 
family. 

This conclusion as to the origin of Fontomyia was confirmed 
in a remarkable way when additional laiwal and pupal material 
brought home by Dr. Buxton in January 1926 was examined. 
This material was obtained off Savaii Island under conditions 
almost identical with those under which Fontomyia natam was 
found at Apia; it included two mature papa? which on dissec¬ 
tion were found to contain a male and female of a quite normal 
TanytarsuSy T, halophilce. As described above, the pupse, and 
probably also the larvae, of F, natwnB and T, halophiUe are 
extremely similar. Now we know from the researches of 
Thienemann and others that the geneni and often the species 
of ChironomidflB show very well-marked distinctions in larvae 
and pupae, these being often more marked than the diiierences 
in the adults. We seem to be justified, therefore, in concluding 
that we have in T. halophike a representative of the stock which 
has produced P. naians. 

Another representative of this same stock is seen in T, 'maru 
timtiSy the existence of which was not suspected until after the 
discovery of P. halophilce^ when it was fouml that two species 
were represented among the larvae collected with P. naiane in 
Upolu, and that Tanytarms adults had been collected on the 
wing in the same locality; it aeenis only reasonable to assuxne 
that the larva which more nearly resembles that of P. halophilce 
is the larva of the second Tanytwrsn»^ and that the other larva is 
that of P. natane. 

As all these larvje live under identical conditions and l:)eloug 
to the same stock, it is natural that they should resemble one 
another closely. What is very surprising is that the adults of 
one of the three species should have become modified in such 
an extraordinary manner. It would seem at first sight that the 
changes have been sudden and complete, as it is dilUcult to 
imagine intermediate stages between midges that mate and 
oviposit in the air in the normal way {Tcmytarevs^ and one 
that remains throughout life under water (Fontomyia), That 
such intermediate stages must have existed is almost certain, 
and it is ho^d that some of them may yet be found in some 
part of the Pacific. A possible explanation of the reason for 
this remarkable departure is that in 7^anytarstm (at least in tb^t 
section of the genus to which P. mmntimuB and P. halophilm 
belong) the empodium and pulvilli are rudimentaiy# Witliput 
these organs an which took to mating on the groubd 

instead of in the air ei^ight find it difficult or impossible to move 
freely over wet rooks or the surface film of rook-pools, and might 
therefore be conxpelled to enter the water. 

Host if not all the peculiarities of tlie msle Ppntmnyia mtans 
may be explained as donse^uenees of or Adaptations to a life 
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under water. The ordinary plumose and almost rigid antennae 
of a male midge would obviously be a serious inconvenience to a 
swimming organism, but with the Joss of the plumes and the 
lengthening of tlie segments the resulting whiplash-like appendage 
could easily he trailed behind during progression through the 
water. The outward curvature of the antenme (see text-tig. 6) 
which is shown in mo^t of the preserve*! specimens is very unusual 
in the !Nematocera, and suggests that they may he folded back 
along each side of the body. The loss of the antennal plumes 
is not unnaturally accompanied by a reduction in size of the 
second segnuiut of the scape, which in the dancing midges is 
enlarged to contain the “ chorilotonal organ.*' Pi obably the 
enlarged bristly j^aljii are to he regarded as a compensatory 
development for the loss of sensory function in the antenna?. 

The rather unusual form of the front coxie and trocliautei’s 
would doubtless allow* the wliole front leg from the base of the 
femur to be turned backwards. Tlie entire loss of claws on the 
front legs clearly ^hows that these are not used for walking, and 
the same is almost certaiidy true of the himl legs, for, owing to 
the reduction of the claws and the sha})e of the last tfU'sal 
segment, it is <]ifKcult to see Jiow* the insect could obtain a foothold. 
It is not surprisiiig, therefore, to learn from Dr. Buxton^s 
account tiiai the long front and hind legs are used in swimming, 
although they do not a]>pear to be specially adapted to this 
purpose. The sliglit fringe on the fr*>nt legs may possibly be 
of some assistance, but it is not in any way comparable to the 
strong fringe wdiicli is devLdo])ed on the legs of many aquatic 
beetles and llemiptera. On the other hand, the wings are so 
j'einaj kably modified that it is <lifiicult to resist the conclusion 
that they are tlie main swimming organs, in spite of Dr. Buxton’s 
statement (see the following paper) that he never saw* them in 
use as such. The twisting of the wing to occupy a vertical 
instead of a horizontal position ; the pufiing-out of the basal 
pact, tlierehy reducing its surface**^; the hardening of the llat.tened 
tip and the foi-ni of its fringe; and, finally, the flexibility of this 
tip in a backward direction only can liardly be explained except 
by supposing that the wings are used as paddles. In many of 
tlie marine Chironomids discussed iu the first part of this paper 
the wings are reduced, but no such modifications are found. 

The short thick midille legs are apparently suited for grasping, 
ami may either he used for maintaining a hold on the food-plant 
while the current is strong, or for holding the female iluring 
pairing. 1 am unable to suggest the use or reason of tin? 

E eculiarly-formed claws of the middle tarsi. The twisting of the 
ypopygiiimis almost unique in the family Chironomidse, though 
universal in the Culicidse and Psychodidaq and occurring sporadi¬ 
cally in a few genera of the Tipulidsa. The significance of this 

* In a faw ap(?eitnoiia the wing is not tlms pnfivd out, the basal pnit lH>ing apparently 
tolled np inst^d, so that the piiddle-Iiko appeainnee of the whole wing is even more 
pronounced. It is possible that this is the normal condition af the wing in life. 
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structure has been discussed recently in a paper by Dr. 0. G. Lamb. 
It is connected with the attitude or pose adopted preliminary to 
pairing, and implies a method diffeient from that used by other 
members of the family. That such should be the wise is not 
surprising in view of the worm-like character of the female, 
who could be capable at most of a feeble wriggling motion. 
The fact that the terminal segment of the abdomen is the only 
part of the female*s body which is distinctly chitinized suggests 
that she remains in the pupal mud-tube with only her tail 
extended. Probably the male grasps this tube, and assuming 
that the female faces away from the male; the torsion of t»l)e 
hypopygium would, as explained by Lamb, be necessary for the 
‘‘direct correlation” of the dorsal and ventml aspects of tlie 
genital tubes of the two sexes. It appeares significant that this 
permanent torsion also occurs in Clunio^ another genus with a 
wingless female. 

Another peculiarity of the male is the absence of the tibial 
spurs and combs. What the reason for this may be is not easy 
to see, but it is noteworthy that all other marine genera of 
Chironomidae have also lost the hind tibial comb. A further sign 
of degeneration is to be seen in the simplification of the hypopy- 
gium, which, instead of the three pairs of basal appendages 
characteristic of TvmyiarmB and well shown in 1\ waritimus^ has 
retained only one. 

The female has (jarried reduction to a greater extreme than 
almost any other Dipteroii, the one fly which has gone even 
further being Ascodipteron^ which is parasitic in the skin of bats. 
Parasitism is indeed frequently a.ssociated with degeneration, as 
for instance in Stylops and other insects of various ordeis; but it 
cannot have any tiling to do with the present instance, which is 
more comparable to that of the case-bearing Psychid moths, the 
females of some of which have lost all tnice of all their appen¬ 
dages. It is probable that, with the conditions under which 
Poittomyia lives, a gravid female who attempted active locomotion 
would be unable to maintain her position and would be waslied 
away by the current; she must therefore remain stationary and 
wait for the male to find her. 

In common with other sea-breeding Chironomidse, all these 
Samoan species have lost the larval anal blood-gills and tiie pupal 
prothoracic respiratory horns. Why salt water should have this 
effect is unknown; the blood-gills are always well developed in 
freshwater larvie of this family. A reduction in the size of the 
gills has been noticed by Lenz (j^3) in species of Chironomm 
breeding in salt or brackish water, and a simtiar reduction occurs 
in the larvae of the salt marsh mosquitoes. 

Finally, it may be reinarked that this genus appears to provide 
one more convincing pt^f of the great iini>ortanoe for taaconomic 
put^iQses of larval and pupal characters, the use of which in 
eiassiScation is so much decried by some systetnatkts. From 
consideration of the admits only of one could icmly 
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hazard an uncertain guess as to their affinities, wliereas a stinly 
of the early stages appears to place the matter beyornl any doiiht. 
It is clear that a fiimKiuiental change in the liahits of the adults 
has been accompanied by equally fundamental changes in stiuc- 
ture, so as to leave little trace of their origin, and that the larvae 
and pupre in retaining their ancestral habits have also retained 
the ancestral inorjdjology. 


Summary. 

A general review is given of our present knowledge concerning 
maiine midges in various parts of the world. These belong to 
several genera, and appear to have been derived from dillerent 
branches of one bribe (Orthocladiaria^) of the family Chironoinida^ 
Some of the flies remain unmodified and may he found flying over 
rocks and seaweed; others have vestigial wings in one or botli 
sexes, and these are found only at extreme low titles running on 
expose<l r<>cks or over the surface of pools; none aio truly sub¬ 
marine. The lai’va^ of tliese various species occur in ail tidal 
zones, sometimes even those below the limit of exposure by the 
lowest tides. Among these species tw'o new ones are described 
from British coasts and one from East Africa. 

Four new' marine species are described from Samoa. One of 
these is known only from adult males cnj>tured on the wing, and 
belongs to the genus ClvniOy hitherto believed to ho solely jBluro* 
pean. The other lhree, of which both larva* and adults w'ere 
obtained, belong to a difieient tribe (Ohironomaria}), .and w^ere 
taken among Jlalopltila, a liigher plant whicli grows in sea water 
on the reef. Two of tiiese are normal air-living flies, and are 
referred to the genus Tauyiarsns, The third is submarine in all 
stages, and show’s remarkable structural adaptations to this life. 
The male has greatly reduced wings and l)are antenna*; it swims 
actively wdth its long legs. The female is without antenine, 
moiitli-parts, wings, halteres. or functional legs, the front, legs not 
even existing as vestiges. This submarine insect is described as 
a new genus and species, Fontomyia nataiis, and reasons are given 
for believing that it has been derived directly from one of the 
species of l^anytarsiis with wdiich it is associated. 
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39. The (Colonization of the Sea by Insects : witli an Account 
of the Habits of jPonfom/y/o, the only known Submarine 
Insect. By ]\ A. Buxton, F.Z.S., Lomloii School 
of Hygi(‘ne and Tropical Medicine. 

[Rk'cuojI April 27,1926: IWd June 15, 1926.] 

The following obsorvatious wore iiuule in •S.anioa, nuKst oF them 
ill the neighbourhood of Apia, island of IJpolu. In tliat part 
of Samoa the shore is protected by a fringing coral-reef which 
lies about half a mile from tlie land: between it and the shore 
is the lagoon, in most jiarts only a few feet deep at low tide. 
The floor of the lagoon consists in some places of growing coral, 
in others of fragments of coral.s ami otlier organisms, pounded 
up to a fine wdiite sand. In certain places a proportion of fine 
rnnd is mixed with the sand, and wliere this is so one finds the 
plant ITalophila oralis^, 1). Hooker. Prof. W. A. 8etchell, of 
the (Jniversity of California, tells me that the name ovalia is to 
be taken to indicate a group of short-leaved forms the inter¬ 
relationships of which are at present not well understood. The 
plant, whicli is a member of the Order Hydrocharitacese, resembles 
the familiar oar-leaved Pota^myeton of Europe in its general 
appearance, it is in no sense an estuarine plant, but lives in 
pure .saltwater, freipiently miles from the mouth of a stream: 
in the places in wliich it grows it is not exposed to the air except 
at deail low water. Members of this group of the genus ITalophila 
have a wide distribution in coral-reef lagoons in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, including those of isolated oceanic islands: it is 
believed that they spread by means of floating fragments. Other 
members of tlio genus are found in all tropical seaii, and some 
of the other species are estuarine. 

If one dmws a fine tow-net through the lagoon at night, in 
places where the ITalophila grows, one sometimes catches large 
numbers of the small Chironomid midge, described above (p. 79(5) 
by Edwards as Potito^nyia natam. I have frequently used the 
tow-net by day in places in which this insect was known to he 
occasionally common, and have never obtained a single specimen. 
I presume that they hide by day in the patches of ITalophila, 
but I have never l^een able to find them, though J liave frequently 
searched handfuls of the weed. It is an interesting fact that 
the ordinary marine plankton, consisting of Copei>ods, Cha?to- 
gnaths,small Polychaets,and thelai'Vf© of fish,Crustacea, “worms,*' 
and many other organisms, can be obtained only at night. But 
even at night one cannot be certain of finding adult PmUomyia 
naUam in spots near Apia in which they are sometimes abundant. 
I have records of tow-netting on six occasions* at or about the 
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time of higJi tide, between 8 P.M, and 10 p.m. : on five of these 
ooansiona 1 caught no midges at all; on tlie sixth I obtained one 
dead specimen. On the other hand I have used the tow-net 
after sunset, at half tide or low tide on five occasions, and caught 
P. natans each time. Once I caught several hundred males and 
a number of females in ten minutes in a ten-inch net. 

At first it appeared that the absence of these midges from the 
tow-net at high tide could be explained in a simple mechanical 
manner. It might be supposed that the midges cling to the 
Ilalophiki plant, and never willingly leave it, but that when 
the tide is rising or falling the current along the shore is strong 
enougli to wash them away. This explanation is untenable; 
the male Pontomyia natrms is not sedentary, but is an active 
swimmer; also I have twice failed to catch specimens when the 
tide was nearly high, and the current along the shore was so 
strong that 1 could hardly stainl in three feet of water. 

It is quite possible that the periodicity of the insect depends 
upon the .lunar cycle, bnt I have not enough observations to 
prove that this is so: I was never able to obtain specimens when 
the moon was full or nearly full, even when the state of the 
tide appeared suitable. In some way at present not understood, 
tlie lunar cycle determines the life-histoiy of certain marine 
animals (Fox). 

Of the habits of the adult Pontomyia naians we know little. 
I have only once caught males ai,id females in numbers, and that 
was on the occasion of tlie insect’s original discovery, and the 
whole catch was killed before 1 examined it. But 1 have l>eeu 
able to observe a few live males on several occasions, by turning 
the contents of t])e net into a beaker and examining thorn with 
a lamp. The male swims actively through the water, using its 
long fii’st and third legs (see text-figure 6 Edwards, supra). 
It is interesting and remarkable that it is able to continue to 
live and swim about in the strong tidal currents which scour the 
floor of the lagoon. I think that swimming is the normal mode 
of progression, but I have also seen males supported on the 
surface of the water, with head, body, and wings in the air, and 
legs beneath the surface, paddling through the water. I am 
not convinced that this is a normal activity. It may be that 
when the contents of the tow-net are emptied into the beaker, 
some of the insects become caught on the surface and ai*e unable 
to submerge. I have never seen the wings used in locomotion, 
either on or beneath the surface, and I have never seen the 
insect skate on the surface with its legs. 

Yery early in the investigation I assumed that ffalophUa was 
probably the food and shelter plant of Pontomyia natans: my 
reasons were tliat I nei^r caught the midges except in places in 
which the plant was ibund^t« apd that as both plant and 
insect mustf at some time in the past, have entered the sea from 
fresh water, it seemed reasonable to associate them with one 
another. I was also able to fi.nd Cfhironondd pnpss among the 
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leaves of Ualophila^ and 1 once cauglit a pupa in the tow-net, 
but J think that it iiad probably been dislodged from the plants 
over which 1 was wading at the time. I have also taken adult 
midges and empty pupa-skins in the net at the same time after 
dark. The female pupaj found on the Halopliila and the empty 
skins are identical, and they show the same extreme reduction 
in the appendages as the adult insect^ (text-fig. 8, Edwards); 
this proves them the pupte of Poniomyia iiatans. 

Numbers of Chironoinid larva? can bo found among the 
Halophila plants, by shaking a iiandful of leaves and sterns in 
a basin. The larvje ai'e dark bi-owii wlien mature, and to the 
naked eye they do not appear to contain hteinoglobin. They 
swim actively with a wriggling motion when they are disturbed 
from the plant. 1 have taken them in the tow-net, so I sitp)po.se 
that ocea,sionally they le.ave the plant or are washed out of it by 
currents. The larvje live in a very fragile tube of mud, which 
they construct between two leaves of Halophila. Tim loaves 
which they eh(K)se are generally ohl, and are covered w’ith a 
growth of seientavy di.atoms, minute llydrozoa, i’olyzoa, etc. 
I have dissect(*(l larvio of Tanjftarstis or Panto my la fi*om Upoln 
and Savaii, and found in the gut mucl\ mineral debris, and a 
small number of diatoms, on wdiich J conclude that they feed : 
t have not boon able to Hud any fragments wbicli J could 
atf T’ibute to the IIulo]>hila. but all the gut-contents are so finely 
divide<l that 1 am not able to state tliat the larva never eats 
that plant. One fro(|uently finds plants of Halophila of which 
the leaves have been gnawed, and this may well bo the work of 
one or other of these Chironoinid larva*. If the food of those 
larva* is diatoms it helps to account for the enormous g(‘ographical 
range of those marine C^iironomid genera ; had the fi»od been 
the tropical Halojihila it would have been more difficult to 
explain this distribution. Edwards (p. 802) finds tlifficulty in 
distinguishing the larva* that belong to the three different 
(yliironomida? which I collected. In nature I dhl not notice any 
differences in habit between the larva*, and did not appreciate 
that I Iiad to deal with seveial different organisms. 

These Ohironomid larva? are living associated with a purely 
marine fauna, among the Halophila leaves or in the mudtly sand 
in which the plant grows. Witfi them one finds many species 
of Polycha?ts, Gephyrea, Turbellaria, Actinians, small Hydrozoa, 
Gastropod and other IMollusca, many Crustacea (Amphipods, 
Tanaids, Crabs, etc.), and other forms of marine b'fe. 

The eggs of these insects remain unknown; one is inclined to 
assume that the vermiform female Pontomyia natana never 
leaves the mud tube in which the pupa is found, but this 
assumption is hardly justifiable, because the wingless female of 
Clvmo marinus is carried about, paired to the male (Carpenter): 
the fact that females of Pontomyia have been taken in the tow- 
net, may be explained as a result of disturbance caused by the 
net* 
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Of the life-bi«tory of the species described above by Edwards 
as Tanytars'm maritimus very little is knowi). 1 took adults at 
Apia, Upolu Island, at 8 T.M., on 11 Dec. 1925, together with 
nialeg of Clunio pctcjficus Edwards, and a few specimens of a 
species of Gulicoides at present undescribed. The T. maritimm 
were very numerous and troublesome, crawling all over my 
defenceless face as I waded about the lagoon with a tow-net in 
one hamd and a lamp in the other. The pupie of the second 
species of Tanytarsus {T. halophilcs) were obtained at Fagamala, 
Savaii Island, by shaking plants of HalopMla in a basin ; at the 
time I did not realize that they were not pupae of Pontomyia 
Tiatans. The Hcdophila at this place in Bavaii, grows under 
conditions similar to those which I have described from Upolu. 

I believe that Pontomyia natans is the only known insect 
which is submarine in all stages, and this raises a very interesting 
question. Nearly half a million species of insects have already 
been described, and they show extraordinary powers of existing 
in the most varied environments. I am not thinking now of 
their ability to inliabit the air and the soil, and to devour almost 
all parts of all plants, and almost all kinds of decaying matter, 
but I am thinking especially of those insects which live in water. 
These show a remarkable diversity of habits. Borne are sedentiuy 
and tubicolous; others crawl on the bottom, swim actively in 
mid-water or skim the surface; some live in still water, otheis 
in rivers, rapids, and waterfalls. The great majority live in 
fresh water, but some forms have <leseende(i the rivers, and are 
established in estuaries, of which the saltne content is variable* 
Some eat diatoms and unicellular algse, others extinct nourish¬ 
ment from mud, many are predatory, others again eat various 
forms of decaying mattei*. Many ipsects live in fj esh water in 
their early stages and in the air wh^ they are adult* Some of 
the early stages requii’e atmospheric oxygen from time to time,^ 
others respire through the cuticle, or specialized parts of the 
cuticle. 

With all the varied wealth of insect life on land and in fresli 
water, it is surely remarkable thatWo very few insects have 
become adapted to a marine existence, even for a part of their 
existence. An insect passing from; fresh water into the sea 
would meet obstacles differing from those which would confront 
one passing from the land to the sep: but in general terms one 
may say that there would be many obstacles, some physical, otliers 
chemical, otheis biological, and that’the insect would require to 
surmount a combination of barriers if it passed from a lacustrine 
tc a marine existence. 

The most obvious pbs;sical barriers ai‘e the currents, the tides, 
and the wavesi Nq cm4of these, alone, is kmurmoantable. 

In the sea itself a lar^e number of OoUembola, Ooleoptera, and 
Diptem (Miall, chap, xii., Weseiiber|^liniid,pp* 460-462, Flattely 
and Walton, pp* 30^311), and Aracmide of six different families 
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(Abraham) live in the zone between high and low tide-mark. 
Here they encounter more powerful waves and currents than 
they would if they had been able to live below the level of low 
tide. Most of them escape from these adverse conditions by 
burrowing into the sand or mud, or hiding under seaweed, for 
the short period of their immersion. It seems that the 
Arthropods of this zone are really terrestrial forms; they are 
strictly limited by an inability to exist permanently under 
water; they respire atmospheric air, and they carry a supply of 
it which is sufhcient for a limited period, but they are not truly 
aquatic, in that they do not respire through the cuticle. For 
this reasob they have been unable to penetrate further into 
the sea. 

Among the insects whicli live, at least in their early stages,- 
in fresh water, there are many forms which are able to maintain 
their positions in rivers and even in mountain torrents, where 
they meet currents more violent than they would ever encounter 
in the sea. And there are other forms which live in the shallow 
margins of large lakes, where they must meet waves at least as 
great as those which they would meet in a sheltered inlarul sea. 
We think, therefore, that it is not the physical barriers alone 
which have prevented the insects from permanently colonizing 
the sea. 

But there exists also a group of chem'cal barriers, for instance 
the salinity, and the piesence in sea water of a variety of 
inorganic salts; it may be that magnesium salts, or sulphates 
or other substances, are incompatible with the life of certain 
types of aquatic insects. It appears tliat these obstacles 
are probably more important than any others. For instance, 
Thienemann and Schmidt, quoted by Wesenberg-Lund, have 
showm that in salt lakes in Westphalia a large and varied insect 
fauna can be found provided the salinity does not exceed 2*5 per 
cent.; in lakes of this class they found many species known also 
from fresh water, and they found representatives of Diptera, 
Rhynchota, Odonata, Trichoptera and Neuroptera: but if the 
salinity exceeded 2*5 per cent, they found but a few forms, all 
of which were Diptera. This is true in other parts of the world 
also. 

The only insects which can live in water containing 3 per 
cent, or'more of salts (t. e, water at least as salt as the sea) are 
Diptera: (to this there is only one exception, the Trichopteron, 
Philaniscus plehejus Walker, the habits of which are described 
by Hudson: it is found in both islands of New Zealand, the 
larva living in rock-pools near low water mark). It is perhaps 
remarkable that this power should be possessed by a highly 
specialized Order, and not by any of the more simple Orders 
of insects; the explanation is, perhaps, that the larvae of the 
Diptera are more specialized for life under fresh water than 
those of other insects. Among the Diptera it is only members, 
of the families Oulicid«e, Epbydridie, and Ohironomidie which can 
Pace. ZooL. Soo.—1926, No. LIIL 53 
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inhabit salt waters. Larv» of certain Oulicid® (Balfour) and 
many Ephydrid® can inhabit extremely salt inland waters, even 
those from which some of the saline constituents are actually 
crystallizing, but they cannot apparentl}’^ live in the sea. The 
reason is, perhaps, that the larv® of these two families respire 
atmospheric air, and obtain it by visiting the surface, and that 
the winds and waves prevent their living in the sea. 

It is only the Ohironomid® which have been able to do this, 
and it appears that they have done so on several occasions, for 
the genera which occur in the sea are net closely related to one 
another, and they are found in nearly all the seas of the world. 
One surmises that several factors have contributed to the success 
of the Chironomid® in this respect. All Chironomid larv® have 
reduced tracheation and respire through the cuticle; they are, 
therefore, not under the necessity of coming to the surface of 
the sea where they would be exposed to winds and waves, and 
tides; they can live continuously below the level of those 
unfavourable influences. The pup® of Feniomyia and of the two 
marine species of Tcmytar&ua described below from Samoa, show 
a corresponding adaptation; they have lost the prothoracic horns 
(respiratory trumpets), and presumably live an entirely sub¬ 
aqueous life, under water among the HalophUa* The vermiform 
female of PorUomyia has clos^ spiracles, and perhaps never 
leaves the mud tube among the leaves of the plant. 

Apart from these structural adaptations, which have assisted 
the larva, pupa, and even the imago, to live in the sea, there is 
a biological factor which has work^ in the same direction. The 
larv® of many Chironomid® in fresh water eat diatoms, which 
are universally distributed in the sea; this has rendered it easy 
for insects of this famiily to enter the sea, and when they had 
done so to acquire au enormous geographical range* (The 
genera Clunio and Thalassomyia plus Galapagomyia are found 
both in the Atlantic and the Pacific.) 

But even if the fact is established that no insects except the 
Biptera can live in water as salt as the sea one fails to understand 
why more Biptera have not done so, and why insects of other 
Orders have not gradually adapted thems^veS to increased 
salinity, as they have adapted themselves to altered conditions 
in so many other respects. In many parte of the world the 
transition from fresh to salt water is extremely gradual, for 
iBstance in the Baltic and the Caspian Seas. The Baltic as a 
whole is less salt than the oceans, and in the northern end the 
conditions are almost estuarine, and a considerable number of 
freshwater insects, especially l^v®, are found. The Caspian 
is still less salt, and along the south coast there are great shallow 
lagoons, fresh on landward side, where the rivers from the 
EUmn: run into theip, increasingly salt where they discharge 
into the Chsphtn. Tidal changes are not great either in the 
Baltic or the Oaspiaoi and it seems eumus that insects have 
la^ to adapt tbenmtiTea to tibe ecmditionf wldcsh prevail here. 
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One must remember that even if an insect overcame the 
physical and chemical barriers in passing from fresh water to 
the sea, it would still be confronted by the biological barriers. 
It might meet predators against which it had no adequate 
•defence, and it would be forced to change its food. If our insect 
were itself predaceous, for instance an adult or larval Dytiscid 
Beetle, or a larval Odonatan, or Plecopteran, one can quite 
imagine it passing from river to estuary and thence to a shallow 
sea, adapting itself on the way from a diet of Oligocheete worms 
and insect larvae, to a diet of Polychaete worms, and Amphipods 
cr ocher small Crustacea: and in view of the protean adaptability 
of insects in fresh water we can easily imagine the predator 
going further than this and becoming pelagic. 

So far as we know no predatory insects have ever succeeded 
in doing this. The only apparent exception are the Halobatidfe, 
a family of Rhynchota, related to the familiar Water Skaters 
(Hydrometritlae). The Ilalobatidm skate on the surface of the 
ocean in the warm parts of the globe; in one sense of the word 
they are more truly pelagic than the seal or the albatross, for 
they never come to land, as they attach their eggs to floating 
debris and even the feathers of sea birds; but in another sense 
they are not marine insects at all, because they are never sub¬ 
merged. For a phytophagous insect the change from fresh water 
to the sea would be even more difficult, because the insect would 
pix>bably have to change from eating a Phanerogam in fresh 
water to eating an Alga in the sea. One has to remember that 
in all the seas of the world there exist only alx)iit thirty species 
■of higher plants, which belong to three genera of Hydrocharitacese, 
and five genera of Potamogetonacef© (Arber). Therefore a 
phytophagous insect, unless indeed it ate diatoms in fresh water, 
would probably be confronted by the need of a radical change in 
its nutrition at the moment when it was overcoming the physical 
and chemical barriers to which reference has been made. 

Summary. 

The habits and occurrence of a new submarine Chironoinid 
midge {Pontoviyia 'ticda'iis Edwards, described in the previous 
paper) which was found by the author in Samoa, are described. 
It is pointed out that no other insect is known which is 
■submarine in all stages; the reason for this is obscure, in view 
ol the great adaptability of insects to the varying conditions 
which prevail in fresh water. For instance, insects which live 
in lakes and streams are able to withstand waves and currents: 
larvie of Diptera, and of one Trichopteron, can live in water as 
•salt as or salter than the sea; among the Ohironomidaa, many 
have marine larva, but in all except PovUomyia the adult is 
aerial. In estuaries, and in such seas as the Baltic and the 
<3aspian, the boundary between fresh and salt water is gradual. 
In spite of this, insects have failed to colonise the sea; possibly 

53 * 
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they can overcome any one of the barriers which exist between 
fresh and salt water, but not a combination of the barriers. 
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40# The Ossiciila Auditfis of the Common Badger, Meles 
taa:us. By H. 0. Wilkie, F.U.C.V.S., F.LI.M.S., 
F.Z.S. 

[Received April 19,1926: Read June 1, 1926.] 

(Text-figures 1-5.) 

The auditory ossicles of the Common Badger are of special 
interest, not only from the purely anatomical point of view, but 
also because it is possible to trace in their morphological 
characters, forms of two types, those most generally considered 
as belonging to the Carnivora, and some which are particularly 
associated with the Insectivora, These ossicles have not, so far 
as I am aware, been made the subject of many recorded 
observations. 

The principal published description of them appears to be that 
of Doian, and this, probably owing to the extremely wide field 
covered by his worJ{, is very brief. He refers to the remarkable 
malleus of Meles, its long head, the extent of its articular sur¬ 
faces, and the strange conical prominence on its neck. The incus 
he mentions luincipally as being like that of the Glutton, with 
its far-reaching processus longus and general resemblance to the 
characteristic incus of the Bears. 

The stapes is not referred to, nor are the ligaments and 
m\iscles connected wdth the ossicles. These latter have a special 
anatomical interest on account of their several important 
variations from the types most commonly found in Mammals, 
where such have been described, but I do not know of any 
recorded observations on these ligaments and muscles in Meles, 
There are consequently several gaps in the existing records 
which it is the object of the present notes to fill as far as 
possible. 

The MaUeue. (Text-fig. 1.) 

Tliis bone, like the other auditory ossicles of MeUs, is rela¬ 
tively large in size, and has the general comparative straightness 
of form, and width of lamina which is common in the terrestrial 
Carnivora. It has, however, several strongly-marked character¬ 
istics, among which are the length of the head, the conical 
prominence on the posterior face of the neck, the strong and 
prominent processus muscularis, and the powerful well-spatulated 
manubrium. A vertical line drawn from the summit of the 
head to the terminal point of the manubrium has a measurement 
of 9*0 mm. 

All the measurements given in these notes are those of well- 
developed adult male Badgers. 
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The upper part of the head is directed forwards, and is of 
globular shape anteriorly, its posterior surface being occupied by 
the upper articular facet, which is nearly semicircular in shape. 
This facet is strongly concave as to its inner half, and nearly flat 
as to its outer. The lower facet is long and tongue-shaped, and 
takes a direction downwards, and backwards. This facet has a 
remarkable surface, being bent slightly upwards in its middle so 


Text-figure 1. 



Right laalUut—intenMl sipect. 

H. Head. L,F. l4cwer articular facet. F.L. Free edge ot lamina. P.O. Prooeasne 
gracilis. C.P. Conical prominence of neck. P.H. Proceteus musoularis.. 
P.B. ProetsBiis brevis. M. Manubrium. 

M to farm two th. uppw of which in jSat and the lower 

convex. 

Thus the aurfMw might be consMered as ooouiutiag of two 
faoe^ and the entin^articnlmr aurfabe of idte head of tiie mallaus, 
of three facets. The whole articular stirfaoa is long, mfaauring 
slightly over 3*0 mm. 

^e nMk of the malieia is sead^y straight, amd £rom its 
•nterimr nee, and at its base, the long, tl^ {Hniosssus grs«ilis 
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takes a sweeping curve upwards, and forwards, terminating in a 
fine point which joins the free edge and extremity of the iamina. 

The lamina, which is of very tine bone, especially superiorly, 
ai'ises from the base of the head on its external surface, and the 
free laminal margin takes a convex curvature extending down¬ 
wards and forwards to join the pointed extremity of processus 
gracilis. United to the anterior surface of the neck on the one 
side the lamina joins the processus gracilis throughout its length 
on the other, and in doing so a ledge is formed which is of some 
importance, because it is upon this that the anterior ligament 
rests, as will be further described in dealing with the ligaments 
of the ossicles. 

On the posterior face of the neck—and nearly on a level with 
the terminal point of the processus gracilis on the opposite side— 


Text-figure 2. 



Right malleus of Maitus norvefficvs —intermil aspect. 

P.H. Prolongation of the head over the upper border of the lamina. L.A. Lower 
articular facet. P.O. Processus gracilis. P.M. Processus muscularis. 
O.A. Orbicular apophj'sis. M. Manubrium. 

there is a long conical prominence, the signification of which has 
not been determine^!, and its exact representative has not been 
recorded in any other animal. 

Doran considered it to be highly probable that this conical 
prominence is the horaologue of the orbicular apophysis which 
exists in many of the Insectivora and the Muridie. An orbicular 
apophysis has not been observed in any other of the Carnivora, 
and should the conical prominence be its homologue, the matter 
would be one of great interest in view of the known feeding 
habits of the Badger. 

The conical prominence, although in a similar situation to the 
orbicular apophysis in many of the Insectivora, is placed much 
too high on the neck of the malleus to be in the homologous 
position erf the well-defined orbicular apophysis in some of the 
Muiidss* 
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The position referred to is shown in text-fig 2, where the 
orbicular apophysis of the malleus of RaUuM norvegieiis is seen to 
be well down on the base of the manubrium on its inner and 
posterior side. A small processus brevis exists in E. norvegieus^ 
but as it is on the outer surface of the base of the neck^ it is 
hidden behind the large and well-defined orbicular apophysis. 

It is important to know that the conical prominence on the 
Badger’s malleus does not afford attachment to any ligament or 
tendon, and its function, if any, is quite obscure. It seems most 
prol>able that it is the trace of an ancestral form not yet deter¬ 
mined. 

The distance across the ossicle, fiom the point of processus 
gracilis to the apex of the conical process is 4‘10 mm. 

The processus brevis is quite rudimentary, as there is nothing 
but a small elevation at the root of the manubrium to represent 
it. This has no connection with the posterior ligament of the 
malleus, but on the contrary it is firmly attached, to the tympanic 
membrane, and it is from this point to the free extremity of the 
manubrium that the whole attachment of the malleus to the 
tympanic membrane extends. 

From the conical process the neck takes a sweeping curve 
downwards, and forwards, the continuation of which forms, the 
processus muscularis. This latter is a strong blunt process of 
important size which while curving upwards, projects inwards 
from its base to a distance of 1*0 mm. 

The base of the processus muscularis is at a distance from the 
summit of the head of 5*0 mm., and its distance from the free 
extremity of the manubrium is 4*0 mm. 

The manubrium is broad laterally with two edges, an external, 
And an internal. The inner edge which may be said to arise 
from the base of the processus muscularis, is a wM’-rmmded form^ 
and from its base to its terminal point takes a doubly ourvature, 
concave at first, then convex and finally slightly curves outward, 
its extremity becoming spatulate. 

The external edge of the manubrium Slid from its 

base it is at first nearly straight, then towards its iirtremity it 
becomes slightly cocave. 

The whole of the edge is attached to the tympani^^itoembrane, 
and this attachment extends from just below the i^jiper part of 
the tympanal circle to well below the centre of th| membiatie* 
The vertical diameter of the tympanic membtipe measores 
7*0 mm„ and its transverse diameter reaches nearM 8*0 mm. It 
is set within a strong bony frame, the tympanal circle, which is 
well elevated above the wall of the tympanum, especially at its 
lower part, wfaere Jh^ elevation reaediss 8*0 mm, 

/iicitt* (Text-fig^ 8 ft 4,) 

iHkB incudes of the terrestiM Oaruivora gepsrslly^ so fai* as 
they have been described, eppw to he neatly always father 
small in proportion to the mallei. ' 
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The general rule cannot he said to be true of MeUs^ where the 
incus, although not relatively so large as in some of the Bovidie, 
yet is of considerable volume. It has a remarkable resemblance 


Text-figure 3. 



IJijylit iiKns—external aspect. 

P.B. Processus brevis. T\F. I pper articular facet. L.F. Lower articular facet. 
P.L. Processus longus. S.A. Sylvian apophysis. 

to that of the Bears, on account of its long widely-divergent 
processus longus, and its nearly fiat disc-like Sylvian apophysis. 


Text-figure 4. 



Right incut—internal atpect. 

P«B. ProoetiUB brevit. P.L. Processus longus. C.P.L. Channel of proceseue 
longus. S.A. Sylvian apophysis. 

(This resemblance to the Bears does not extend to the maileus, 
as in that ossicle the processus muaeularis, which is so important 
foncttonally in Jfefes, is practically obsolete in the Ursidtt.) 
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The body of the incus in Meh$ is rather large and nearly 
square, having a long diameter of 2*20 mm. and a short one of 
2*0 mm. The processus brevis is short, thick at its base, and 
roughly triangular in form, curving upwards at its free extremity. 

The processus longus, widely divergent from the brevis, has 
a total length from its base to its free extremity of 2*50 mm. 

The process is deeply channelled on its anterior face, a pecu¬ 
liarity which 1 think has not previously been noted in any of the 
Carnivora. 

A channelling of the processus longus has long been recorded 
in certain of the Insectivora, and appeal's to reach its greatest 
development in Talpa^ Condylura, and Chrysochloris. 

Doran, referring to the pmcessus longus of Talpa^ says:—*‘It 
is deeply channelled on its front and inner aspect ,This does 
not agree with iny observations, as among the large number of 
moles I have examined, the position of the channelling is always 
on the antero-external aspect, and is invisible from the inner 
aspect of the ossicle. 

In Meles, the channelling occupies the anterior face of the 
process and is visible from the inner side. The extremity of the 
process turns in a hooked form to the inner side, and to this is 
attached the Sylvian apophysis by a short and narrow peduncle. 
This apophysis is a beautiful oval disc, the long diameter of which 
measures nearly 1*0 mm., and it has a very slightly concave aiti- 
cular surface. 

The peduncle, which attaches its centre to the extremity of the 
processus longus, is short and relatively fine. The malleo-incudal 
articular surface has a long diameter of rather over 3*0 mm., 
and the facets of the incus show even more distinctly than those 
of the malleus the three planes which I have described when 
dealing with that ossicle. 

The lower facet extends well down over the base of the pro* 
oessus longus on its external face. 

The Stapes. (Text-fig; 6.) 

This is also a relatively large ossicle, and measures from the rim 
of the base to the summit of the oapitulum 2'0 mm. 

The oval base has a long diameter of 2*50 mm., and it consists 
of two parts, a rim of substantial thickness with square-cut 
edges, and a hollow well-like centre which forms a strongly- 
marked umbo, projecting towards the vestibule. 

The crura ai'e thick and uniymmetriosl, as the posterior or 
shorter crus is thicker and strai^bter than the anterior. The 
capitttlum is slighter convex, and is furnished with a small over¬ 
hanging rim for the attachment of the capsular ligament of the 
joint. 

The postero^mtemal edge of rim inclines doimirards 
towards the posterior crus, and exj^ds ip fmm a eniaU tubercle 
for the insertion of the ten4<m et^E^e^ui tnuscle. 
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Beneath the capitulum the crura unite to form a bulky but 
hollow mass, and on this account the intercrural aperture is 
relatively small. This aperture, which has the form of a pointed 
arch, has a height from the base of 0*80 mm., and its maximum 
transverse diameter is about the same. The thick crura are 


Text-figure 5. 



Right staple^—internal aspect. 

C. Capitulum. T. Tubercle for iiibertiun of stapedius tendon. A.C. Anterior crus. 

P.C. Posterior crus. l.A. Intercrural aperture. R.B. Kim of base. U.B. 

Umbo of base. 

hollowed out towards the intercrural aperture, and this hollowing 
extends above the aperture, and below it into the bullate promi¬ 
nence or umbo of tlie base. The anterior crus is perforated by a 
large foramen xvhieli gives passage to the stapedial branch of the 
|)Osterior tympanic aitery. 

The Ligaments and Muscles. 

The ligaments and muscles of the auditory ossicles of Meles 
are in many respects especially interesting in their attachments 
and anatomical relationships, and I do not know^ of any pub¬ 
lished description of them. 

The Anterior Ligament of the Malleus, 

This arises from its attachment to the sphenoid bone, and 
passes through the fissura Glaseri. It becomes attached to the 
point of the processus gracilis and passes downw^ards, lying 
against this process and on the ledge previously described as 
formed by the process and the lamina. 

The ligament, then passing vmder the processus muscularis, 
takes one complete turn round the shaft of this, and terminates 
in a strong insertion on its anterior face. 

The Posterior Liyanvent of the Malleus. 

This arises from a strong point of attachment to the under 
surface of the ridge which marks the entrance to the attic, and 
thence passes directly across to the processus muscularis. 
Pissiin|^ wsder the shaft of the process it takes a complete turn 
round It and is finally inserted on its posterior face. 
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Thus both these long ligaments are wound round and inserted 
into the shaft of the processus muscularis, the anterior ligament 
encircling its base, and the posterior ligament winding round 
immediately above the anterior and at about the middle of the 
abaft* 

Tho two ligaments form a strong sling for the malleus, and 
appear to obtain special strength of attachment from the manner 
in which each winds round the processus muscularis before 
arriving at its point of insertion* A remarkable disposition of 
the anterior ligament of the malleus occurs in Tdlpa^ of which 
1 have not seen any published description. This long ligament 
after passing through the fissura Glaseri, and foiming a strong 
attachment to the free extremity of processus gracilis, follows 
the course of the inner lamina (for there are two in Talpa) as 
far as the groove which I described and illustrated in a former 
communication (P.Z.S. 1925, p. 1284). 

Lodged in this groove, the ligament descends with it, and 
winds round the anterior face of the ossicle to gain the surface 
of the outer lamina, in the centre of the lower part of which 
there is an ovoid roughened surface, and into this the ligament 
is inserted. 

Thus this long ligament embraces the ossicle closely by 
enfolding nearly its whole circumference. 

There is no trace in Talpa of a processus muscularis. 

The Teneor Tympani Muede. 

This muscle in Melee is remarkable for its great development. 
It is wholly contained within the cavity of the tympanum. It 
arises from an extensive attachment to the roof of the tympanum, 
and is a large pear-shaped muscle with a maximum diameter in 
the uncontracted state of 3*0 mm. It terminates in a powerful 
tendon, which is inserted into the cap which forms the blunt free 
extremity of the processus muscularis. 

The total length of muscle and tendon ttcan origin to insertion 
is over 5*0 mm. 

i ' 

The MaUeo^hwudal Captukar JUgamenL 

The joint formed between the malleus and the incus is pro¬ 
vided with a tough and rather thiek capsular ligament. 

A suspensory ligament with an inseition into the heed of the 
malleus does not exist in Mdm. 

The Pf!>gt&rior Ligament of the Ineue. 

Thii follows tins flodns tisoiA oommoDljt noted in otlier tsms- 
trial nuunibals, and needs no wesial neotien, except t^t it l« « 
stroag lij^Eunent of fan-sbaped fwm. idw narrow end Mtig tlie 
inserSim into tbe extrendtj: prdofMtts tafsivifi^ 
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The Imudo-Stapediid Capsular Ligament. 

This is very fine in texture and loosely encloses the joint. 
It appears to allow very fi*ee sliding movements between the 
disc-like Sylvian apophysis and the facet on the capitiilum of 
the stapes. 


The Stapedius Mtvscle and Tendon, 

This is a very small structure and contains but little muscular 
tissue. Tlie tendon is relatively fine, and has a good point of 
insertion into the tubercle on the posterior and inner border of 
the capituium of the stapes. 

Kefeuences. 
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41. Descriptions of New Mites, incinding four New Species 
of “ Rod Spider," By Stanley Hirst, F.Z.S. 

(Offered for publication by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 

[Received April 15,1926: Read June 1,1926.J 

(Text-figures 1-11.) 

Family Trombidiii>.e. 

Parachyzbeia, gen. nov. 

Allied to Ohyzeria Can, There are no processes on the body, 
but four large tufts of hairs are present anteriorly on the 
dormm and also smaller whorls of hairs posteriorly. Crista etc. 
of the same type as in Ohyzeria. 

Parachyzeria iNDicA, sp. n. (Text-fig. 1.) 

5. Colour {in spirit) pale yellowish to reddish, the four shoulder- 
tufts of liair are iridescent golden-yellow, sometimes j)ale copper in 
tint. Anteriorly there is a little median projection as in Chyzeria 
novm-zeland.i(e Hirst, but apparently more pointed; this little 
process seems to be part of the ansta and bears on its base two 
very fine unfeathered hairs; another pair of similar very fine 
unfeathered hairs is present ou two little rounded eye-like 
tubercles situated a little further back. This area supporting 
the crista and sensory hairs is smooth and hairless, but surrounded 
by a circular border of plumose hairs. A pair of eyes on a short 
pi^uncle is situateil on each side of the cephalothoracic part of 
the dorsum. Abdominal part of dorsum furnished anteriorly 
with four conspicuous tufts of hairs; basally each tuft is very 
dense, consisting of two distinct kinds of hairs or setie, viz. 
short, stifif, unfeathered setie and much longer and finer plumose 
hairs. Near the posterior end of the body there are two 
(three ?) pairs of whorls also composed of two kinds of hairs, the 
short, stiff, plain, setiform hairs forming the centre of each whorl. 
Central part of abdomen dorsally furnished with numerous little 
eircular appearances, from each of which a short and very fine 
stiff plain (unfeathered) hair or seta springs. Laterally there 
are very numerous plumose hairs, some l>eiag much longer 
than others. Hairs on r>enler mostly fairly short and plumose. 
Behind the posterior coxes there are little smooth areas with an 
outer fringe of regularly-arranged stiff plumose hairs. Pen¬ 
ultimate segment of palp with two strong terminal thorns, one 

With the eMptton of text-tge. 1 and 6, all the text-figures illustrating 
this paper have been done uy Hiss Violst Barrow with ths aid of a camera lucidiu 
emder my persona! supervisioii. 
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being stronger tlmn the other; there is also a rather inoon^ 
spicuous little comb composed of a few much ghortei and weaker 

Text-figure 1. 




Dsioittmoirs of kssw utTsa, 


Mt 

the are famisked dorsally with a narrow strip of very short 
fine plain hairs, but this strip is restricted to the basal half of 


Text-figure 2. 



Sehim^aftm mthiopicot sj) ». 

<1 Oonsl sipeot. 6 . Tbe dorsiil trntam gr^tly 


the ia the oaee of the second pair of legs. Oiewt 

of of NT" smailer than those of thp other 1^. 

BboO. Mm. SOO—192«, No. MV, 64 
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Lmgth of body 2’35-2*5 mm.; its greatest width (mounted 
specimens probably slightly pressed) 1*45-1 *7 mm. 

llahUat. India; t^o tubes of specimens without exact locali¬ 
ties. One tube labelled no. 5 (M. C. Oherian) is probably from 
Coimbatore. The other labelled “ Red Bpideis on Pistia^ 22. 
ix. 1921 (H. S. Rao)” pi-obably is from Calcutta. Al»o a dry 
specimen from Bandra, Bombay (Dr. Jayakar), 

SCHUNOASTU ifiTHlOPIOA, sp, n. (Toxt-fig. 2.) 

Larval Form,—Boreal ecutum shaped as figured (text-fig. 2 6); 
the anterior margin is very slightly sinuous; posterior margin 
somewhat convex; three hairs are present on the antenor margin 
of this scutum, one being median, the others lateral; pseudostigmal 
hairs placed neai*er to the posterior margin than to the antenor; 
the enlarged distal end appaieotly more elongated than in 

S, cereoptUieci Trgdh. The usual pair of posterior lateral hairs 
are not placed on the scutum. Anteiior eye better developed 
than the posterior one. The integument neai the eyes is rather 
stiongly chitinized. Hairs on dorsum distributed as shown in 
figure; they aie short and distinctly feathered. Coxce each with 
a single feathered hair. A pair of hairs is situated between the 
second cox« and another pan between the third coxae. Hairs on 
posterior part of venter rather numerous. Hairs on dorsal 
surface of palp slightly plumose, except that on the tibia, which 
appears to be plain. 

Length of body (mounted specimens, probably slightly pressed) 
"43-*55 mm. 

Hahitoit, Accra; on a small grey bat (Dr. Scott Macfie). 

Family Tbtrakychid^, 

Tbtbahtchus fici, sp. n. (Text-fig. 3 c, rf.) 

cf. Segmentation of hody apparently rather distinct, three 
transverse lines lunning across the middle of the dorsum some¬ 
times being visible, the hairs also arranged in transvetse rows. 
Strongly-chitinized portion of peme fairly elongated and with a 
slight double sinuosity of cuive lesembling somewhat that of 

T, carpmi Oudmns. Terminal finger of penpal tarsue either 
very minute or entirely absent; the two stiff terminal rod-like 
setae are very long as in cratmgi Hirst; doreal Jhger fairly 
long, slender, slightly club-shaped. Clau^ of firet leg rather 
strong and split into dm^tloles distally i)(|l|ch as in T. Ulariue ; 
claws of remaining legs split into hairs as in telariue. Tenent 
hairs of tarsi of lege eight in number. 

$. Terminal fin^ of palpal tarme of moderate length and 
stoutness; the tw-liki^ setae long; doreal fmger of palpal tarsus 
long and slendhr, bein^ about as long as the sbmrter of the two, 
rod^ike mtm, (mm of lege split into hairs fUstallj so in 
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Mmmrements. Length of male (including palpi) -29 mm., of 
female (incl. palpi) ‘43 mm., of body of female only -SI mm.; 
length of penis (strongly-chitinized protrusible portion only) 
19/t, of dorsal finger of palpal tarsus of male 6/*, of rod-like 

Text-figure 3. 



Tetrantfchut {SchizoUtranychus) awiropogoni, sp. n., and Tetranychusjlci, sp. n. 

a. Penis of T. (S.) andropogonu h. Palpal tarsus of T. («S.) andropogonx^ ^. 
e. Penis of T.jici. d. Palpal tarsu.^ of T,Jici, 

terminal seta^ 6~6J /x, of terminal finger of palpal tarsus of female 
5| ju; its width 2'‘3 /tx. 

Jlost plant : Fig (Ficus carica), on leaves and fruit; Coim¬ 
batore, India (M. C, Cherian Coil,)* 

TUTaANYCHUS (SOHIZOTETRANYCHUS) ANDROPOGOKI, SO. n. (Text- 
%. 8a, h.) 

(S * Satrs on body plain, not being feathered. Fenis shaped 
rather like that of Anychm latua Oan« Fans., and also some¬ 
what resembling that of Faraietranychus ilicis as figured by 
McGregor^ Terminal finger of papal tarsus moderately elon¬ 
gated, rather slender and bluntly pointed apically; the two 
rod4ike mtm near the terminal finger are shorter than it; 
doretfljmger very and slightly dub-shaped. Claws of all 

the legs Hfweaid, 




54 * 
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5. Fingers and sstee on tarsus of palp very similar to those 
of the male sex. Claws of legs hifuvsaUd as in the male. 

L^igth of body of male (including head-plate) *24 mm, ; 
length of penis (strong!y-chitinized part only) 14^, of terminal 
finger of palpal tarsus of male 5 m, of doiml finger of same 5 /u. 

Host plant : Andropogon anntdatm (leaves); Coimbatore, India 
(M. 0. Cherian). 

Pabatetranychus oryz^, sp. n. (Text-fig. 4 a, /, g) 

d . Allied to P. isedemos Hirst, but the penis much better deve¬ 
loped than in that species and more strongly curved (text-fig. 4/). 
Setce etc. of tarsus of palp very similar to those of P. iseilemce ; 
the terminal finger only of moderate length ; dorsal finger about 
as long as the terminal finger and very slightly shorter than the 
longer of the two stifle* rod-like set®. Claw of first leg of male 
with the lower part shaped as in P. iseilemm and P. indicnSy 
being in the form of a single process only slightly dentate at the 
tip instead of split into several hair-like branches as is the case 
in the posterior legs. First leg distinctly longer than other 
pairs. Tenent hairs of tarsi of legs four in number. 

Length of body (including head-plate) *26 mm.; length of 
chitinoiis protrusible part of penis 10-13/li, of terminal finger 
of palpal tarsus of male nearly 5 p, of dorsal finger of same 5 /a, 
of longer of the two stifiT rod-like set® /i. 

Host plant: Paddy (leaves); Coimbatore, India (M. C. Cherian). 

Paratetranychus punicac, sp. n. (Text-fig. 4 d, «.) 

cf. Hairs on hodg long and densely but finely plumose. 
Terminal strongly-chitinized part of penis short, curved, the tip 
being narrowed and without barbs. Betcs on palpal tarsus very 
like those of P. trmitatis Hirst; termincd finger almost obsolete, 
being reduced to a small inconspicuous cone; the two stifiT 
rod-like set® comparatively long; dorsal finger unusually short. 
Cla%os of legs normal for the genus, tlm dorsal claw>like structure 
being stout, whilst the veiitml part of the claw is, as usual, split 
into very fine hairs. Eight tenent hairs are present on the 
tarsus of each leg. 

$ . Terminal Jmger of palpal tarsus in the form of a quite 
short but stout stump (text-fig. 4e); dorsal finger small and 
slender as in the male ; the shoi'ter of the two stiff rod-like set® 
distinctly longer than the terminal finger, the other rod-like seta 
being much longer. As in tiie male sex, there are eight tenent 
hairs at the end of the tarsi of the legs, but they are often so 
closely joined in pairs that they may appear to be only four in 
number. 

Length of male (including palpi) *40 mm.; length oi female 
(kmluding palpi) *42 mm,; length of body-hairs of male 80-96 
di peak (strongly-ohitinked poiticmonly) about 11 ol terminal 
fiOger of male palpal tarsus l|/i, of dorsal finger of mme 
of stiff rod-like set® 6-5| p. ^ 
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Text-figure 4. 




d 

FaraUtran^hm or^zm^ Bp. u., and P. pmicmi ip. n. 

Distal B&d of fint ley of P. nryzm, (J. 6. Diital end of ley of P. puniem. 
e. Panit of P, punica. d. Palpal tarsus of P. pvniea, i . s. Palpal tarsas 
of P.^aniMB, ?. /*. Ponis of P. Palpal tarfus of P. (J. 
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Length of terminal finger of palpal tarsus of female about 4f/i, 
its width 4^ /u ; length of dorsal finger of female {mlpal tarsus 
abojit SjJ /LI, of the stiff rod^like sette fi~6J n. 

Host jylaiHs: Pomegranate (leaves) and grape-vine; Coim¬ 
batore, South India (M. C. Cherian). 

Pakatetranychus oossYPii Zacher. (Text--fig. 5.) 

(S , Dorsal hairs in our s])ocimens apparently longer and finer 
than the hair figured by Zacher; the basal half is not much 


Text-figure T). 





FaraUtranyehuM go$»jfpii Zacher. 

a. Palpal tarsui of tuale. 5. Distal end of first leg of male, e. Penis. 


thicker than the rest of the hair. Anterior eye well defined, the 
posterior one not so distinct. Pmia shaped rather like that of 
Teiranychtts {Schizotetrcmychvs) schizopm Zacher, but the elon¬ 
gate barb much moi*e strongly curved and the hard chitinous 
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part just before tlie barbs also more strongly curved (see text- 
fig. be). Terminal finger of palpal tarsus quite long and 
of moilerate tbiokuess; dorsal finger v'ery much shorter than the 
terminal finger ami clui)-shaped ; the two rod-like seta? are long 
‘and slightly cui’ved. Claws of legs ty[>ical for the genus, having 
the usual undivide<l <lorsal claw-like portion and a ventral part 
split into i-ather long fine bristles (text-fig. 5 h). 

Note. —The tip of the main claw of the palp is truncated in 
the male specimen from Cassava leaves and is also slightly 
indented. Dorsal finger less club-shaped also in this specimen. 

Length of hard chitinized jiortion of penis 2()/i. Terminal 
finger of male palpal tarsus 9 p in length and about 2p in 
width ; dorsal linger of same 5 p in length ; longer rod-like seta 
9^ in length. 

Hahdat. Freetown, Sierra Leone; on Cassava leaves, 22. viii. 
1924( Fj. Hargreaves). Also Njala, Sierra Leone; on Bengal Bean, 
In. V. 20 ( E. Hargreaves). San Thome, Portuguese West Africa; 
on Carica papaga (F. W. Urich). 

Fa mily Tars ox em i d .k. 

TAItSONEMELLA CAPKKSIS, Sp. U. (TeXt-figS. 0 k 7 a,) 

9. (Jlosely allieil to T. africann Hirst, but apjiarent ly a 
httle narrower. Hairs on dorsum very short. Distal, sensory, 
striated, rod-like seta of first tarsus (text-fig. 7 a) shorter atui 
stouter than in 7\ afrirana; the tw'o more proximal striated seta» 
on this tarsus are Vi'ry slemler, one being longer than theotlmrand 
slightly club sbajied. Second and third legs witli pulvilliis, but the 
fourth is modified as in 2\irsonenms, being narrowed and furni.sbed 
with the usual teriniiial'selaT"’’Tarsus of second leg wdtii a short 
stout seta externally aud also a slender, fairly elongate, striated, 
rod-Iike seta. 

Length of body (including capitulum) 200-203 p; its width 
90 p. ' 

I/ah, ]\Tos.sel Bay, Cape Province, Bouth Africa ; several 
specimens on Alfonsiella sp. (II. E. T urner). 

Family Barcoptid.e. 

CiiORioPTES TEXAN us Ilirst. (Text-fig. 7 h,) 

1 take the opportunity to publish a drawing of tlie posterior 
lobe of the male of this species, .sliowing the shape and length of 
the setie etc. Jt will be seen that the seta) on this lobe differ 
greatly from those present in the same position in Choriopies 
equi var. capree Gerv. & Bened. Flattened blade-like hairs on 
the abdominal lol>es very much narrower than in (7. eqtd var. 
caprm. Outermost hair of each lobe quite short and fine, whereas 
in the var, caprm this hair is very long and also thickened at the 
base. Feet in both sexes of C» texanm normal for the genus 
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Chorioptes^ the stalk bearing the sucker being short and un¬ 
segmented. It will be seen from the above that two quite 

Text-figure 6. 



Tartot^m0lla eap0»$U, ip. n., ?. Ventral Mpact. 


distinct species of the genus Chorioptes are to be found parasitic 
•on goats. 

Nom^^Since writing the above my attention has been directed 
to n paper recently publidied by Ou^emans, entitled << Ohoriopiu 
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caprm Del. & Bourg. 1858** (Tijdschr. Ent. 1926, Ixix. pp. 1-18, 
4 pis.). In this paper Oudemans describes at length specimens 
of a Chorioptes taken on goats at Buitenzorg, Java. This 
Chorioptea certainly teems to be the same as the one I have 
described under the name G. texanus, but there is no real 


Text-figure 7, 



a. Tarsonemella capen$i$i sp. n. Tarius of firit leg. 

h. Choriopt«$ tesauut Hirst. Abdominal lobe of male, showing setse* 

evidence to show that it is C. caprce. In his great work 
on. medical zoology, Kailliet, who has examined Delafend’s types 
of C. caprcE^ regards it as a variety of C, eqiii, I myself have 
seen and studied quite typical specimens of (7. equi found 
on goats. 


Family GAMASiDiE. 

Liponyssus sudanensis, sp. n. 

? . Closely allied to Z, npaastje mihi and to Z. chiropteralie 
mihi, having two dorsal shields as in those species, but the 
second and third coxse each have a short, strong, pointed spur 
ventrally, whereas in the two species just mentioned there ara 
no ventral spurs on the coxsb. Dorsal shields shaped as in 
Z. ckiropUralis ; the posterior shield has three pairs of compara¬ 
tively long hairs on its surface and two or three paiw of very 
short hairs at the posterior end (sometimes there is a pair 
of longer hairs posteriorly). Hairs on rest of dorsum fine 
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and fetiff and fairly numerous. SUi'nal plate very much wider 
tbarf Jong; three pairs of hairs are present on this plate, tlie 
posterior pair being placed on its much thickened concave 
posterior margin. Genito-ventml plate normal for the genus,, 
being wedge-shaped and furnished with the usual pair of hairs ; 
posteriorly it ends in an unusually fine point; surface of this 
plate posteriorly with two strong linear markings converging 
near the middle to form a single line. First and fourth coxm 
without any spur; second coxa with an anterior spur dorsally 
and with a short I)ut strong, pointed, ventral spur; third coxa 
with a similar ventral spur. Anal plate normal, being pear- 
shaped and with the three usual hairs. Periti'emal tube reaching 
forwards almost to the anterior end of the second coxa. First 
free segment of palp w’ith a distinct ventral process. Le<j8 
furnished with fine hairs. 

Length of body ‘GS-'TO mm.; its width *38-*40 inm. 

Uahitat, Khartoum, Sudan; off Bat [Liponi/cterisnudtventris)^ 
9. xii. 1925 (H. B. Johnston). 

Keol.^'XAPS, subgen. nov. 

Peritremal tube unusually wide. Gcnito-veniral plale with 
only three pairs of hairs. Other characters as in Lalaps (s. s.). 

L.^laps (Neolaslaps) magxistigmatus (Vitzthum). (Text-fig. 8.) 

Liponyssus magnistnjmatus Yitzth. Arch. Naturg., Abt. A, 
Ixxxiv. 1918, pp. 21-23, text-figs. 14 & 15; id. Treubia, 
viii. 1926, pp. 93-104, text-figs. 58-65. 

? Lrjoonathus spixosus, Berlese, liedia, vi. 1910, p. 261. 

5. Dorsal shield covering the entire dorsum, but slightly 
narrowed near the middle at the posterior end of the peritremal 
tube; hairs on this shield rather numerous, one or tw o of the 
posterior hairs being longer than the others. Stsrnal plate 
shaped as shown in figure, the posterior margin being concave; 
it has faint rather scale-like or reticulate markiiigs on its 
surface; the three pairs of hairs on this plate are long. Genito- 
ventral plate sboii; but wdde, being shaped as figured ; there are 
only three pairs of hairs on this plate (instead of four pairs as in 
typical Lcelaps); very faint linear markings like those present in 
A. nuttalli etc. are visible on the surface. Posterior unpaired 
hair on the anal plale much stouter than the paired hairs, all 
three hairs being short. Hairs on the vender short and fine, but 
there is a longer posterior hair on each side of the anal plate. 
Peritremal,tube unush^Uy large and wide, the posterior end of it 
being swollen and bulbous; the tubular part reaches anteriorly 
just beyond the anterior surface of the second coxa. On each 
side of the ventral surface of the there is a stout thorn 

as in X, parvtdm Hirst. Coxa of first with a pair of stout 
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thorns, and second coxa witli a dorsal tliorn anteriorly as in some 
species of Liponyssiis^ besidc's a ventral anterior tliorn; only a 


Text-figure 8. 



seta is present on the posterior ventral margin of this coxa. 
Third coxa with a rather thin antero-ventral thorn and a shorter 
thorn on its posterior margin, Lfist coxa unarmed, 

Lmgth of body mm. 
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Hob. Kalutara, Ceylon; specimens from Pteropus gigcmieuB^ 
received through Mr. H. Scott. Kuching, Sarawak; specimens 
from Pteropm edtde (J. Hewitt). 

Hetbrol^lats, subgen. nov. 

Oenito-ventral plate very small and furnished with five pairs of 
hairs. Second and third coxae each with a ventral spur. 

LiKLAPS (HETEROLiELAPs) ARTIPODIANA, Sp. n. (Text-fig. 9.) 

$. Rather a wide species, the width being only a little less 
than the length. Hairs on doreal scutum longer but much less 
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furnished with faint reticulate markings; it lias three pairs of 
hairs, the two posterior pairs being long. Genito-ventral plate 
resembling that of Z. anoinalus in its small size, but not 
sac-shaped, having stmighter sides; this plate is provided with 
very j&ne indistinct linear markings very like those present in 
Z. nuttalUeic .; there are usually five pairs of hairs on this plate, 


Text-figure 10. 



Lalaps {MesoJalaps) attomalus, sp. u., ?. Ventral view. 


the anterior pair lieing unusually long; the posterior paire of 
hairs are placed on the margin and apparently vary in number. 
Anal plate not very large, being shaped as figured; it is naiTOwer 
than that of Z. anomalus* Venter densely furnished with rather 
stout hairs; posteriorly these hairs are longer and slightly plu¬ 
mose* PerUremal tuibe extending as far forwards as the second 
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oc^xa or beyond it. Second coxa with a compressed, blunt, stump- 
like spur and a similar but much smaller spur is present also on 
the third coxa. 

Ijmgih of body *87~’96 mm.; its greatest width about *73- 
*85 mm. 

HahitaL Sydney, Austmlia; on Perameha nmuta (Molteno 
Institute of Parasitology). 

Mbscljelaps, siibgen. nov. 

Genito-ventral plate very small, sac-shaped in outline, and with 
only three pairs of hairs. Coxx without spurs. Peritremal tube 
not enlarged. 

L.ELAPS (Mesolaslaps) anomalus, sp. n. (Text-lig. 10.) 

2. Dorsal scutum elongate-oval, about one and a half times 
longer than wide; it is slightly wider behind the last pair of legs 
than anteriorly; hairs on its surface fairly long, especially the 
posterior ones. Hairs on lateral uncovered part of dorsum very 
numerous and shorter timn those on the scutum, but posteriorly 
on this uncovered part there are some longer bail’s. Sternal 
plate fairly large and sliaped as figured, the posterior margin 
being convex; its surface is ornamented with a network of linear 
markings; three paii’s of hairs are present on this plate. GeniiO’- 
ventral plate sac-shaped, but very much smaller than is usually 
the case in the genus Lmlaps and with only three pairs of hairs ; 
it has linear markings mostly transverse in direction as in 
Lalaps nuttalli etc. Anal plate large and pear-shaped, the 
])ointed posterior end ))eing somewhat elongated ; anteriorly this 
plate is marked with curved parallel striations. Coxal platelet 
elongate but not very narroM. Peritrmial tube long, exl^ending 
forwards beyond the first coxa. Hairs on vnder numerous and 
not very long except at the |i 08 terior end of the body; some of 
them are slightly plumose. Legs slender and furnished with 
fine hairs, mostly slightly plumose. 

Measurements, Length of body 1*06 min. 

Habitat, Sattelberg, IIuoii Gulf, New Guinea; Peranieles^ 
1911 (Prof. F. Foster). 

L^laps (Mesol^elaps) austbauensis, sp. n. (Text-fig, 11.) 

2. Allied to Lcelaps {MescHcelaps) anomalus^ sp. n., having 
only three paii-s of hairs on the genito^ventral plate as in that 
species, but this plate is larger in L, austrcAiemis, Dorsal scutum 
elongate-oval. StsrHal plate well developed, reticulate, and with 
the three usual pairs o| hairs; its posterior margin is concave 
(Hiat of L, anomalus is distincly convex). Genilo-mniral plate 
with only three pairs of hairs; it is ornamented with transverse 
lihear markings L, nuttalli etc. Anal plate moderately 

well developed but smaller than that of Z, anomalm ; it is fairly 
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wid« and the three haii’s are fairly long, especially the posterior 
unpaired hair. Co.ml platelet couiiua-shaped. Peritremal tube 
long, reaching forwards to join tliat of the opposite side of the 
body and being fused with it. Hairs on venter numerous and of 


Text-figure 11. 



moderate length, some of them, especially the posterior ones, 
being slightly plumose. 

Length of body *95 mm. 

HatntaL Toowamba, Queensland. Off mice. Specimens for¬ 
warded by Prof. 0. Strickland, of the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine. 
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growth changes in the skull of the baboon PcLpto poncartus . 
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4*2. Grovvt,li-cli;iii;res in the Skull of tlie Bahoon, Papia 
jK)rr((nns*. P>y S. Zi'(UvEKMAN. M.A.f 

Apul Hi, Head Jniu* 1, 

(Platt* I.;];; Tcxt-tlguivs 1 7.) 

(1) INIIIODI <T[UN. 

The growth iii any skull aft.cj- hirtl) are very striking. 

Fni* example, Kiui iej), in theeaily part of the nineteraith eentury, 
[minted out that in th(‘ea'ie ot the huinaTi skull, tin* size of the 
cranium nt (heiieu-horn infant is eight times r!iat. of the face; 
whereas in tii(‘a<lult tiie cranium is only twice the hulk of the 
f:u*e. Mucli mme sii-iknu* '‘haiiges take place in tise post-natal 
detelopmeni ot the skulls of other jirimates, sucli as tlie (Joiilla, 
ChimpaJiZec, etc 

Ihsclndr ( 1 S()7) ])uhlishe(l a detailed account of tho giowth- 
changes in t he (trang, (diimpaiizce, and (loiilla. Since his time 
tlieie does not appear tohayeheen juihlislnal any other account 
which deals w’ith all the growth-changes in any one specties. 
X^iiehnw (iHHIn, 'ropmaid (181171, . mongst otheis ha\e also 
contiihnted to this study. Of r<*cent workers may he mentioned 
Hoik Duckworth (Ihlhi, and, more [nuticularlv, Tvoitli (IHUD, 
PJlik Ih'io). 

(tmipiete ridereiiccs were not available during tlm course of 
this iiivestigation, hui, 1 June liecn able to ascertain the more 
impoitant rt*sults ol most ut thewoik wliich has been <lone in 
this li 'id. In most- <Mses onI\ isolated aspects of tJie \aiious 
growtli plu‘nomena havt* been dtailt with, and the literature on 
the subject is \ei V scattereil. 

So far as I ha\(* been able to iliscover, no woik of tins nature 
has been done on the Pahoon sknil. Accordingly, at Ihofessoi 
^1. U. l)rt*nuan*s suggestion, J undertook to inscstigaie tlie 
growth-changes on the material at my disposal in Caj)e Town, 
The impoitance of such in\estigalions foi* the jiroper inter¬ 
pretation of young primate skulls cannot ho exaggerated. 


(2) Material and Auknow LEixiMENTS. 

The mateiial available for tliis study iii Capo Towui consists of 
forty skulls, all hclonging to the same species, and probably also 
to tlio same variety of Hahoon, i. o., Papio porcarim. So far as 1 
ha\e been able to ascertain, all have come from the region south 
of the Karroo—the southern districts of the Oajie Province. 


* Being a ivnearcli uiulevtaken while working for the Degree of Master of Arts in 
Anatomy, at the University of Cape Town, 
t Cuminuiiicated by Prof. O. Etuot Smith, F.R.S., F Z.S. 

I For explanation of the Plato see page 873. 

Proc, Zool. Soc. — 1926, No. LV. 
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Twenty-six skulls, in better condition than the others, were 
selected for more intensive study. Detailed measurements, etc. 
of these skulls are given in Table I. Of these twenty-six skulls, 
fourteen belonged to the Anatomical Department of the 
University of Cape Town, six to the Zoological Department, and 
six to the South African Museum. 

1 wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. 0. von Bonde, of the 
Zoologictil Department of the University of Cape Town, and to 
Dr. Gill, of the South African Museum, for access to their 
material. 


(3) General Considerations. 

(a) Ageing of the Skulls. 

In the literature dealing with the Biiboon there is no 
information concerning the dates at which the various teeth 
erupt, nor have I been able to get much further information on 
this point from naturalists who are interested in these animals. 
The only reliable information which I have is derived from 
personal observ’ations on a young male Baboon, born in captivity, 
whose age is thus definitely known. When twelve months old 
he began to cut his fii-st permanent lower molars, and now, at the 
age of thirteen mouths, his first permanent upper molars have 
appeared. 

As a further point of interest in this connection it njay be 
mentioned that, when on a bunting expedition, I secured a full- 
grown aged male (B. 17), an immature lactating female (B. 8), 
whose third molars had not yet erupted, and her male baby (B. 1) 
with two median milk incisors in both jaws, and with the meto})ic 
sutuie fully open. The latter animal could not have been more 
than a few weeks old. (Bryce, ‘ Quain's Anatomy/ 1915, vol. iv. 
p, 61, states that in the Anthropoid Apes fusion of the metopic 
suture occurs either before or just after birtli.) 

Owing to this scai-city of reliable information as regaids the 
ageing of baboons, I have contented myself witli ananging the 
skulls ill a series according to the stage of dentition presented by 
each. After dentition is complete the arranging of the skulls in 
order of age becomes much more difticult, but by careful attention 
to the various criteria of maturity— sucIj as are used in 
estimating the age of a human skull—an attempt has been made 
to prolong the series upwards. 

Table I. contains detaile<l ineasuiements of the twenty-six 
skulls selected for more intensive study. These skulls Imve been 
arranged in order of age, and the sex is indicjited. 

In the case of the skulls which possessed a complete permanent 
dentition (B. 9-B. 12 in the adult female group, and M. 4-B. 19 
in the adult male group in •Table I,), the criteria of age which 
were chiefly eonsuHied were (1) the condition of the spheno- 
basilar suture, (2) the condition of the other cranial sutures, 
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(3) the (ioudition of the teeth, and (4) tlie development of the 
crests, althoujL^h not un\cA\ reliance wius pla,ce<l on this factor. 

In skulls M. 4 to H. 18 m Table 1. the spheno-basilar suture is 
unclosed, though all except M. 4 evince si^ns of bein^^ in the 
adult condition (Duckworth, 11K)4, * Studies in Anthrojado^^y,’ 
records the same occurrence in the Clorilla). The order in which 
the skulls ot this sub group have b(*en place<l was decided uf»on 
after a, thorough examination of the degree of closure of this 
suture and after cx>nsiderati()u of the other criteria mentioned 
above. B. 0 in the female group also exhibited patency of this 
suture. 

Skulls B. If) and B. lb in the male group and B. 10 and B. 11 
in the female piescuit tiie merest indication of the line of fusion 
of the constituent hones. SkulU B. 17, M. 0, B. 10 in the male 
group and Z. 1 and B. 12 In the female group have the synostosis 
complete. All ol her crit cria substantiate the order in wliich the 
skulls have been arranged. 

{b) Sexing of the Skulls. 

'Ibis is an easy task in the case of those skulls which possess 
complete p(*rmanent dentition. The adult male skull is distiu- 
ginshed from the femal** by tin* possesdon of (1) enlarged canine 
teeth, often reaching 50 mm. in lengtn, (2) by the developimmt 
of sagittal and oiripital crests, and (3) mainly by the si/e of the 
whole skull, 'riie average prosthion-iiiion diameter in the case 
of the male is well over 210 mm., and in the female this 
measinement seldom rises above 180 mm. In the case of the 
vounger skidls, especially of those with milk dentition, the 
differentiation of the sexes is by no means simple. Fortunately, 
with regard to these, delinite information was obtained as to the 
sex of the skulls. 

(4) (JkoW ni-l'lIANUKS l-N THE SkULL, 

(a) General. 

(1) (h'Oirih of the Shull afi a uhole. 

Of tli(‘ anthropoid skull Keith (1910) writes: “The vast 
ehain'‘es which occur in the skull after birth are due mainly to 
three factors: (1) eruption of the teeth and increase of t he jaws 
to accommodate the increa.sed dentition, (2) the giowth of the 
muscles of mastu^ation and especially of their area of origin from 
tlie craniinn, and (3) moditieation of the nuchal area of the 

^^It will Be shown that in the case of the Baboon i\ considerable 
increase in the cranium, which takes ])lace during the period of 
eruption of the jiermaiient teeth, is an additional factor in the 
growth of the skull wdiich cannot be ignored, however nuich it 
may be overshadowed by the other factors. 


55* 
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Table I. (Part 1.) 


I>e*»cri])tinn of 

slvull. 


Mt'topio *<utun* ')j 

Only m<'<iuui milk viiciso\s>' 05 

♦*iti]>tod in both jaws. (?. ; ! 

nnlk doritition. V , 

V. “ 

Ditto. Dt ]»erni. molais'J 

apiipaiiiip:. )l “ 

I'fiui, Dt luolai .ind ihodt.in'^ ' 

, ni(‘)s(!is ornpG'd, bit H(t 
iiuMsors aiJpf’ariiijf. ^. J | 


i of dfiit, <J. V 

tl.' 2iid jirHiiolai s oruptiii}?. t'Jrd ^ 

I M. and L'anincsiibsont. V. i| 

7.| IVrni canit'os eruptiug. 

8 j 3rd molar euiptinjr inlower^ 

I jaw. V. <1 
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Table 1. (Part, 2.) 
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Prosthio7i-mion diameter* 

Having arranged the skulls in order of age and according to 
sex, it is interesting to find that the prosthion-inion diameter 
incieases progressively throughout the seiies. Jleference to 
Table T. shows that the only skulls deviating from this rule are 
B 15, H. 16, and lb 17, a <legroe of deviation which is normally 
to be expected in any series of skulls. 

The gradual increase in size throughout the series is due 
mainly to the forward extension of the muzzle during growth, as 
shown by the increase in the basion-prosthion diameter. There 
are, however, other growth factors which concern the increase in 
length of tlie skull, such as the increase in the antero-posterior 
diameter of the craniun», and tlie increase in area of the Tiuclial 
plane, which will be referred to later on. 

The average prosthion-inion diameter during milk dentition is 
124 mm. Tn the adult female it is 173 mm., an increase of 40 
per cent. In the adult male the a\erage in 220 mm., an inci*ense 
of 78 per cent. The increase in this diameter from the skull B. 7, 
representing a stage when the male Bahoon cuts its permanent 
canines—the third molars being as yet nnerupted,—to the average 
diameter for the adult male is 36 percent. From B. 8, the stage 
w’'hen the female cuts its third molars, to the average <Iiaimeter 
for adult female.s the increase is 11*6 per cent. 

For w’hat length of time the process of elongation of the skull 
continues it is difficult to state. FitzSimons (1919, 1924) gives 
the average longevity of Baboons as fifty years, and the end of 
growth about twenty. My results seem to show that a ceitain 
amount of growth takes ]>lace tliroughout life*, «as has been found 
to be the case in the skull of the Orang (Keith, 1896; Honntag, 
1924). 

I have, therefore, come to the following conclusions: (1) that 
Baboon skulls can be roughly aged relative to the piosthion-inion 
diameter, and (2) that the firocess of growth, particularly of the 
muzzle, proceeds for a considerable time after all the permanent 
teeth have eruj^ted. 

(2) Proportion of Face to Cranium at various Groivth-stages. 

There is nothing more striking in the growth of the skull, as 
shown in PI. I. and text-fig. l,thaM the remarkable changes w hich 
occur in the relative proportions of the facial and the cranial 
skeletons. Text-fig. 1 shows profile and basal views, originally 
drawn on squared inillimetie paper, of skulls B. 1, a skull at birth, 
B. 2 at the stage of the completed milk dentition, B. 11 an adult 
female, and B. 17 and B. 15, adult males. 

By counting the number of squares antero-inferior and sunero- 
posterior to the basion-nasion line wdiich represents the basi¬ 
cranial axis, the proportions of face to cranium in the case of 
each skull may be estimated. This gives the mtio of the area 
of the face to that of the cranium on median sagittal sections of 
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the skulls. (Tiie bwsion nnsiou line, of course, cuts ofl’a portion 
of the Hii<l(ll(* craiii.il fossa from tlje cranial part posterior ; hut 
this amount is regarded as being balanced from the point of view 
of actual cranial capacity by the large amount of upward bulging 
of the orbital ]>latps.) 


Text-figure 1. 





5 4 

Pro), rl« (1 (liawjn^s fjf rlit* nonaa ba'salis and norma lateralis of Baboon skulls 
at dirterent apes. 

1 = Skull just after birth (H. 1) ; 2 -Skull with milk dentition (B.2); Sa*Adult 
female (B. 11); 4 —Adult male (H. 17); o—Adult male (U. 15). 


In this manner liiese proportions were assessed in twelve 
skulls, and the average proportions in the case of skulls without 


the mandibles are as follows : — 

At birth . Face 

Cranium : 

: 1 

34 

During milk dentition . 


. 1 


Adult female . „ 

»» * 

: 1 

r 

Adult male. „ 


: 2 

1 


When the mandibles are included, the proportions of face to 
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cranium at the different stages of growtii become considerably 
altered:— 

At birth. Face : Cranium :: I : 2^ 

During milk dentition. „ : h : : 1 : 

Adult female . ,, : ,, : : 1^ '• 1 

Adult male . „ : n *• : • 1 

To emphasise these changes text-fig. 2 has been prepared by 
superimpOvsing, by means of the epidiascope, projected profile 
views of skulls B. 1, B. 2, B.8, and B. 19on a common basi¬ 
cranial axis. All except B. 8 are male skulls. 

Text-figure 2. 



Profile view of f<nir Baboon skulls at difierent apes, superimposed on a common 
Nasion-basion line, to show the pradual increase in pn.gnatbisni, and the 
relative diminution of the cranium as age advances. 
l—Sknll jnst aftei birth (B. 1); 2~Skull with milk dentition (H. 2); 3=Sabadult 
female (B.8); 4=AduU male (B.19). 

This diagram shows in a striking manner the gradual increase 
in the projection of the face and the relative diminution in the 
size of the cranium as age advances. 

{b) Cranium. 

(1) Sutural Occlusion, 

It is a well-known fact that in the higher anthropoids—the 
Gorilla and Orang, for instance—occlusion of the cranial sutures 
occurs comparatively early in life, i, 6., at or soon after tlie 
attainment of a complete set of permanent teeth. This synostosis 
is probably due more to the development of the sagittal and 
occipital crests than to anything else. The adult Gibbon skull 
has patent sutures. 

In the Baboon the condition of the sutures is midway between 
that of the Gibbon and that of the higher anthropoids. The 
adult female Baboon corresponds with the adult Gibbon in that 
in her case sagittal and occipital crests are never developed. The 
sutures in the female Baboon remain patent throughout life, for 
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in no female skull examined were the sagittal, lambdoidal, or 
coronal siitines obliterated. 

In the male the sutures remain open, without doubt, as late as 
the completion of the ])ermanent dentition. In all tlie mature 
nude skidls examined the coronal suture is ]>atent. The sagittal 
sutui'e IS evident in some, in others it is occludecl by the 
development, of the sagittal crest. The bregma can always be 
accurately deliued. The lambdoid suture is very indistinct in all 
adult male skulls. In some skulls, it and the lambda liave 
become obliterated by tlie development of the occijdtal crest and 
external occipital protuberance. The more usual condition, 
however, ajipears to be one in which the lambdoid suture is 
situated about 5 mm. above the occipital crest, w’hile the lambda is 
found in tlu* jjosterior part of the sagittal crest. The asterion, in 
both male and female adult skulls, is situated on l iie ridge formed 
by the uninn <»f the posterior root of the zygoma and the occipital 
crest. In younger skulls it is found on the point of union of the 
postenoi i(H)t of the zygoma and the suprein(‘ nnchal line. I'his 
is noteworthy, for it im}>lies that the asterion can })c leg.arded as 
a relatively stationary ])oint during the gi*owth of the skull. As 
such it is of value in marking out the sub cerebral plane on a. 
ju-ojected view of a skull (Keitli, 11)25). 

'I'he meto})ic suture is «|uite pat(*ut in H. 1. No indication of 
it was seen iii any other skull (see p. 841). 

(2) i * ej)halic Index , 

Measurements show that the Baboon skull during youth 
borders on the hrachycephalic type, hut with increasing age, 
hotti in male au<l female, it tends to become dolicboceplialic. In 
taking the cranial measurements tbe external muscular cre.sts 
were included, llartmauii and Viidiow d record the same 
occurreiuMMii tbe (Joiilla. The iuiou in young skulls lies well 
below the lamlula, but iii older skulls tbe iuiou ascends, until in 
tbe matuie male both points ai’e close together. In the mature 
female tbe lambda is always situated about 10 mm. abovp the 
external occipital piotuberiince. 

The gr(‘atest transverse diameter is found in younger skulls 
(milk (leiitition) on the parietal hone or parieto squamous sutuie. 
In both sexes, as the skull grows, the greatest transverse diameter 
descends, and soon it is found on the junction of the wjuamous 
temporal with the posterior root of the zygoma. 

(3) Supraorbital Ridges, 

'Fhe supiaorhital ridges are never completely joined across the 
nose ns they are in the Gorilla, ami are relatively small. Idiey 
attain their greatest development in the male, and their main 
growth appears to take place after all the teeth have erupted. 

(4) Temporal Lines, 

At birth (B. 1) the squamous temporal barely forms one- 
quarter of the lateral w^all of the cranium above the root of the 
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zygoma. As the skull a,ges, this amount increases until it forms 
at least a third. 'Chis is due to the slight ainouut of growth 
which occurs in the parietal bones after milk dentition. This 
will be referred to later. 

At birth and in very young skulls the temj)Oiul lines are 
situated almost 10 mm. above the inferior border of the parietal 
hone. During milk dentition they are found from 15 to liO mm. 
above the same level. In the atUilt female the temporal lines 
never come nearer the mid-line than 10 mm. The final condition 
of the temporal lines in the adult male corresponds olOvSely in 
appearance to the condition found in the adult female (lorilla. 
The temporal lines of each .side meet e^ich other posteriorly in the 
region of the external occipital protuberance. Posterolaterally, 
they fuse with the supreme nuchal line to form the occipital 
crests. In the median plane posteriorly they fuse with each other 
and the occipital crest to fonn a very prominent external occipital 
protuberance. In better-developed skulls a sagittal crest is 
formed by the fusion of the two tenipfjral lines in the mid-line 
above. This crest may extend forward to within 1 cm. from the 
bregma, and it may attain a height posteriorly of almost 10 min. 

(5) Temporal Fossa, 

The depth of the temporal fossa? is raeasureil by the difference 
between the maximum bi-zygomatic width and a minimum 
diameter of the cranium taken on the floor of the temporal fossa. 
This lattei* measurement was taken on the frontal-alisphenoid 
articulation in the temporal fossa (Table 1. col. 6). There is 
practically no increase in this latter dimension of the skull after 
milk dentition, little more than 1 lum. separating the width in 
the skulls of milk dentition, ailult females, and adult males. On 
the other hand, the bi-zygornatic width at birth (B. 1) is 54 mm. 
During milk dentition the average width is 76 mm., an increase 
during the first period of growth of 41 per cent. In the adult 
female the average width is 100 mm., an increase of 33 per cent, 
relative to the width during milk dentition. In the adult male 
the average width is 120 mm., an increase of 58 per cent. 

At birth the depth of the fossa as defined above is 9 mm. 
During milk dentition it is 25 inni., in the adult female 47 mm.^ 
and in the adult male the depth is 65 mm. 

(6) Oedpital Plane and Nuchal Plane. 

The occipital crests assume their final positions much sooner 
than do the teinparal, which appear to meet each other |)osteriorly 
only after the eruption of all the fiermanent teeth. At the 
commencement of <miik dentition the planum nuchale and planum 
oooipitale are aliout* equal in size. On the attainment of complete 
milk dentition the latter is about one-third the size of the planum 
nuchale. In both sexes before the attainment of a complete 
permanent dentition—soon after the canines are erupted—the 
occipital crests have almost reached their highest point (B« 7 and 
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B. 8). Irj the female no further change occurs after this stage; 
but in the male the temporHl crests exten<l upwards and 
posteriorly, and, as (Ifscribed above, fuse witli the occipital 
crests fK>sterior)y and with ea<*h other in the median line above. 

The nioditication in the planum nuchale is due to factors 
similar to those which operate in the Gorilla and other an thro- 
j)oids (Keith, llHO): viz., an increased area for firmer muscular 
attachment of tlie skull to the trunk in re(piire<l, and this allows 
for better use of tlie enlarged jaws. During milk dentition the 
height of the planum nuchale is 25 mm., measured from tlie 
opisthion to its superior border, in the adult female it is 33 mm., 
and in the adult male 43 inm. The increase in lieight of the 
nuchal area relative to the condition (hiring milk dentition is to 
th(‘ extent of 33 per cent, in the female an«l 75 pei* cent, in the 
male. Tht‘ increase in width of the nuchal area will he discussed 
in connection w ith the bi-ma.stoiil hre^adth in the next ^ection. 

(7) Iticreasf in (he Breadth of the Base of the ^'kiilL 

'I'his can l)e observed from the increase in the hi-condylnr width 
of the mandihle in 3’ahle I. 

At hirT/li (B. 1) the breadth of the base of the skull measuies 
40 mm. During milk dentition it is 71 mm., an iiicrea.‘'e of 
54 percent. Thea\erage in tlie adult female is 1)0 mm., the 
percentage increase relative to the width during milk dentition 
being 27. In the adult male the aveiage bi-condylar width is 
00 mm., and the increase 40 per cent., due, of cour.se, to the 
greater dev(dopment of tin* masticatory function. 

The increase in the hi-masfoid wddth demonstrates both the 
gric.vth at tlie ba.se of the skull and also tlie increase in breadth 
of rhe niudial area. In a .sense it shows the increase in tlie width 
of the base of the hraiu-hox far l)ett(»r than doe.s the bi-condylar 
ineasurenient. For, as the skull advances in ag(?, the gIenoi<i 
(»avitv conu's to lie relatively more lateral to the margin of the 
cranium proper than it does in younger skulls. This is due to 
tin* bov\iiig-out of the zygomatic arch,Avhich also accounts for the 
incrt‘ase in depth of the ttunporal fo.sKa. The root of the 
zygomatic aicli joins the liase of the cranium as a broad thick 
plate, flattened from above downward.s. In adult skulls, on the 
inferior aspect of the root, quite t\vo-thirds of the area of the 
glenoid f(>s.sa will he found lateral to the cranium proper, while 
iu skulls of milk dentition not one-third occupies this position. 

The bi-m«stoid width >va8 taken on the widest part of the 
mastoid j>ortion of the temporals directly posterior to the external 
acoustic meatus. The po-sition of this point corresponds to that of 
the mastoid process in the higher antliropoids. In the Baboon, 
however, the true mastoid processes lie directly below the 
tympanic hone, directed downwards and forwards. At birth 
the hi-mastoid width is 51 mm. (B. 1). Daring milk dentition 
the average is 76 mm., an increase of 50 per cent. In the adult 
female the average is 82 mm., an increase of but 8 per cent. 
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relative to the width during milk dentition. In the adult male 
the average width is 95 ram., an increase of 26 per cent. 

The points used in taking this bi-raastoi<t width are more 
prominent in the male, a fact coi-related with its stronger 
musculature. Their prominence is chiefly due to the subjacent 
mastoid air-cells. Air-cells have the effect of decreasing the 
weight of the bone, and are moi’e developed throughout the skull 
of the adult male, with its prominent crests and ridges, than 
they are in the female or the growing skull. No large air-sinuses 
are to be found anywhere in the Baboon skull; for example, 
there is no frontal sinus and no maxillary sinus. 

^8) Growth-changes in the Shape of the Occipital Comlyles, 

In skulls of milk dentition the condyles are more or less flat, 
and are directed chiefly downwards. The poise of the head on 
the vertebral column alters during the eruption of the permanent 
teeth and with the increase in size of the masticatory apparatus. 
The alteration is due to the pushing forwards of the face relative 
to the condyles to allow for the free play of the enlarged 
mandible. In accordance, then, with the firmer poise of the 
head, it is not surprising to find that the articidar surfaces of the 
condyles are directed laterally as the skull ages, and, further, that 
the condyles become bent on themselves, presenting a large 
antero-lateml surface, and a smaller surface which is directed 
more or less posteriorly. All these features assist in the firmer 
support of the skull. 

(c) Pace. 

(1) Growth-changes in the Basi-cramal Aans, 

(a) General, 

The growth of the Baboon skull conforms to the general rules 
which govem the growth^changes in the basi-craniaJ axis, in the 
plane of the foramen magnum, and in the spheno-ethmoidal 
angle of Mammals. More especially does it agree with the 
higher anthropoids in this respect. It must l>e borne in mind, 
however, that no increase in the endo-cmnial cavity is stated to 
occur after the period of milk dentition in the higher anthropoids 
{Keith, Bolk, etc.). Such an increase will be shown, on the 
other hand, to occur in the case of the Baboon. This fact, 
therefore, modifies the usual description (Keith and others) of 
the process of growth in the basi-cranial axis in the Gorilla and 
the rest of the anthropoids. 

Briefly summai-ised, the growth-changes in the basi-cmnial 
axis of the Gorilla are as follows (Keith, 1910; Duckworth, 
1916):—(1) After birth and until the brain-case ceases to enlarge, 
the tendency is for the anterior limb of the basi-cranial axis— 
the plane of the cribriform plate—to be depressed. The spheno¬ 
ethmoidal angle (angle between prosphenion-nasiou and pro- 
spbenion-bnsion lines) thus docreases in size. (2) Growth of 
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the brain in the posterior aspect of the skull opens out the 
forannno-]>asa-] Miigle (angle between the basion-o])isthion and 
basion-prosphenion lines). (.‘1) 'riie process of “ correction,” by 
which the plane of the foramen magnum is altered and tlie 
foramino-basal angle becotnes smaller, sets in ^\'ith the (‘ruption 
of the permanent teeth and the growth of the masticatory 
muscles. This “correction” is due to (a) the growth of the 
basilar ])late pushing the face forwards relative to the occipital 
condyles (or the condyles backwards relative to the face), and to 
tlie. displacement of th(» opisthion as a result of the extension 
and upward growth of the iiucliai area. 

As far as the Ibihoon is concerned, tlie gorilloid process of 
backward migration of the occipital condyles and consequent 
decrease in the foraniino-hasal angle during tlie process of 
“ coiaection ” takes plac(‘. In 'Fable 1., col. *20, is given t-he 
length in each skull of the basilar jdate measured fioiu the 
iiasion to the most }>osteiior jioint of articulation of the vomer 
with the basi-spiienoid. At birth (H. 1) the length of the basilar 
plate is 17 mm., wlule during milk dentition the average length 
is 20*5 mm., an increase of 20 ]>er cent, during tb(‘ period of 
erujition of tbe milk t.<*etb. I'be a\era.ge length in adult females 
is 2H mm., au imTease of tjT |)er cent, relative to the length 
during tlie milk dentition. In the adult male the av^erngo is 
mm., an increase of <11 per cent. 

Further investigation in connection with tlie.se changes was 
made on nine skulls bisccte<l in the median sagittal plane. 'Pbe 
following tabl«' contains tho information gamed fiom those 
s*'c1 Ions: -- 

Tahu: 11. 



H. 1. 

i; X 

n. i i{ 7 

H. S. 

it 10. 

11 11 

li Id. a 17 

11 14 

ForHinino - basal i 

anpb* (plum-* ot [ 
forunifii inaprnum f 
toba^i-cramalaxis) ) 


Idl 

wt'o m 

113 5’ 

114 

12.r 

no . lutv 

- 

Inclination oi plane t , 
oft'ornnicnmmnaun 

U) Frankfort plaiic.J 

ir 

ir>' 

ir . 27 

27*0 

31" 

2.V 

30' 30“ 

- 

Spliciuj - ctlmioidal ^ ' 
1 unjrlc, mcasur<‘(l to ' 
nahion. J ! 

ldr>® 

1 1 

ln7'5° 146“ 

lo()“ 

UdU" 

157’ 

153’ 15:" 

. - 

j Rphono • Klimoidal 
angle, measured to ^ 
frontal point. J 

176“ 

160“ 157-fi° 160“ 

1 1 

< 1 

155“ 

ir>8T)“ 

167“ 

162-r. 168'^ 

i 

— 

Rphono . maxillary 7 
aTigle. J 

i 97*5" 

1 

OO'’ 

92-6°' 06-6° 

88“ 

1 

92“ 

90" 

85" 83‘ 

1 

Proaphenion-basion 7 j 
lon^h (mm.). ) ' 

1 

i 31 

' 42 

1 

' 41 62 

46’6 

1 

60 1 

1 1 

i 62 

66'6 1 61 

; 
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The gradual decrease la the size of the foi ainino-basai angle as 
the skull ages is well shown in Table II. as well as the varying 

Text-figuie 3« 





The baMicranial axis, Rpheno<maxillary.8pheuo-ethmoidal, and foramiiio-basiil au^rles 
at different stages of growth. The varying angle of inclination of the plane 
of the foramen magnum, B-0, to the Frankfort Horizontal is shown. 

Ba«Basion; 0»Opisthion; N^Nasion; P«Pro»phPnion; AasProsthion. 
Undivided liue»B.l (birth); Punctuated linesaMilk Dentition. Dash, 
double dot liiie»H. 7 Stage during eruption of permanent teeth. Dotted 
lilies Adult female. Dash-dot line=Adult male. 


Text-figure 4, 



Changes in the Foramino-basal (F.H.), spheno-maxillary (8«Mdi ephono-ethmoidal 
(S.E.) angles during growth. A common prospheniou-basiou line is employed. 
P^ttProspheuiou ; NwNasion; BesBasion; Oe^Opiathion; A»ePro8thiou; 

Skull at birth; &<«Milk dentition; 3»*B.7 (as in toit*fig. 8); 4=Adult 
female; 6»Adult male. 
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inclination of the plane of the foramen magnum to the Fi-ankfort 
Horizontal. Text-figs. 3 and 4 have been prepared to demon¬ 
strate these two points. 

A note on the measuring of the cranial and facial angles in the 
Baboon is here called for. 'Fhe metliods followed in obtaining 
the values of these angles arc those indicated in Duckworth’s 
" Morphj^ogy and Anthropology ’ (1904): but, owing to the fact 
that these values do not (juite agree with the usual ones attributed 
to tlie Baboon, it seems desirable to give the details of the pro¬ 
cedure followed. 

Such points as the nasion, opisthion, hasion, and pimthion 
obviously need not be discussed, but the prosplienion, owing 
to a peculiar pattern of the hones in the anterior cranial 
fossa ill the Baboon, requires special mention. Tlie prosplienion 
was taken as that point in the* anterior cranial fossa wdiere the 
presphenoid bone articulates with the frontal bone in tlie mid-line. 
T’here is in the Baboon a conformation of the bones in the 
anterior cranial fossa similar to the conformation found in the 
African 8imii(he, the (Ihimpanzee and Gorilla. That is to say, 
in the Baboon the presplicnoid is separated from the ethmoid by 
“ flange-Jike ” processes of the frontal, t)ie ethmoid being much 
redu(;ed in size. The same point is used as tlie prosplienion in the 
Gorilla and Chimpanzee, and it is from this jioinl that bending of 
till* anterior limb of the Im.si-cranial axis occurs. 

In detailing the procedure for obtaining the spbeno-etbmoidal 
angle, Duckwortli mentions the fact that in human skulls the 
foramen ciecum is a mneb more truthful point to use in repre¬ 
senting the bending of the anterior limb of the hasi-cranial axis 
than the nasion. The latter is, however, the more standardised 
point for the anterior limit of the anterior liiiih. 

Oil the Balloon skull the nasion does not correspond in all cases 
to the anterior limit of the anterior limb of the basi-cranial axis. 
A more useful point for this pur{)o.se is one which may he called the 

Frontal Point,” This point is the anterior limit of the brim of 
the small pit found in the anterior part of the fioor of the 
anterior ci’anial fossa, Tlie ethmoitl is suppressed to such an 
extent in the Baboon that the cribriform plate barely exists. 
Text-fig, 5 demonstrates the axis and the points used. Tt is an 
actual tracing of tlie median sagittal section of skull 8. 
PI. I. also shows four such skulls, with the various points 
indicated (B. 4, B. 3, B. 11, and B. 17). 

The angles were measured on tracings of the various skulls 
(cf. text-fig. 5), and they were verified on the actual sagittal 
sections themselves. In this way no loopliole was left for ei'ror, 
and yet the values of the angles <>btaiiie<l by these methods do 
not coirespond to the valuesgenemlly assigned to Cercopithecida^. 
For instance, the average value of the fora mi no-basal angle for 
adult Baboons is 114^, which is not far removed from 120®, 
quoted by Duckworth for the Simiidie. Further, the spheno¬ 
ethmoidal angle measured at the nasion has a value in adult 
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Baboon skulls of 157% nnd measured at the “frontal |)oi*it 
(Table 11,) it is 166*^. Thw amount of depression of the%nterior 
base is said by Duckworth to occmr in the (lorilla ami Chirnpanz€»e^ 


Toxt-fi^uie 5. 


Tracing of sagittal section of skull B. 8. The inisiou (N1 has been moved down* 
wards slightly to PiuphaMSM? the line P.S.-F.P. (Prosjdieiiiou to “Fioiital 
Point ”). 

B«Hasiou ; 0«Opisthiou ; P»Prosthion. Stippled areas*Frontal; Crossed areas* 
Ethmoid; Black areas®*Vomer; Lined area—Occipital. 

Yet the value of the spheno-ethmoidal angle in the Baboon is 
generally assuiiiod to be midway between the valueH in the 
anthropoids and those of the Dog, for which latter Duckworth 
gives 231°. 

(b) Groxvth^changes in the ForaviinO’hoBal Angle, 

It has been mentioned already that the changes in the size of 
this angle during growth are of the sar^e nature as those in the 
skulls of higher anthropoids. There is no evidence, however, in 
the present material of a preliminary opening-out of the forairiino- 
basal angle during brain-growth (see text-figs. 3 and 4). 

The foramino-basal angle gmdunlly decreases in size, the most 
rapid change taking place, as indicated in Table 11., during the 
peiiod of eruption of the permanent teeth (B. 4, B. 7, and B. 8.). 

Tlie angle of inclination of the plane of the foramen magnum, 
or posterior base, to the posterior arm of the Frankfort 
Horizontal gradually increases with age (see text-fig. 3), 

(c) Growth-'Changes in the Spheno-ethmoidal Angle* 

This angle varies very greatly in the senes studied. At birth 
the angle is greatest, a., the anterior base is least depressed 
(B. 1, 176°). During milk dentition it is at its lowest value 
(B. 3, 150°), and thereafter it inoreales again until it assumes 
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the value of 166'^ in adult skulls This lattcu* change is due to 
the various changes in the basi-cninial axis and spiieiio-inaxillary 
angle which will l)e referred to now. 

(2) Spkeno-mu/JciVary Angle an I Prognathism, 

(a) General, 

In the case of this angle most unexpected results were obtained. 
The average value of this angle in all the skulls bisected was 
90^^ 30\ the average value for adult males in tliis group being 
84°. Tliese figures form a striking contrast to the values of this 
angle given by Duckworth (1904) in the following table:— 
Cercopithecus Monkey, 119®, 

8imi«, 146°. 

Gorilla, 125®. 

Chinifianzee, 121°. 

Aboriginals of Australia, 92^ 20'. 

Europeans, 75® 30'. 

It is not stated whether the Cercopithecus Monkey was a 
Baboon or not. The value of the spherio-in axillary angle measured 
from a Baboon skull figured in Duckworth^s ‘ Morphology and 
Anthropology ' is in the region of 105°, so that even this figure, 
although 10® or so above the figure 1 have given, is less than the 
value for the Chimpanzee. 

The point to be noticed is that the value which I have secured 
for tlie spheno maxillary angle in the Baboon falls far below the 
values in the Hitniidje, and even below the values for Austi-alian 
aboriginals. I have been unable to find any other record of the 
value of this angle for tlie Baboon skull. References made to it, 
as can be seen from the quotations from Huxley and Gregory 
given below, imply that it is much greater than in any other 
primate skull. 

The value of the spheno-maxillary angle lies in the fact that it 
represents a measure of the inclination of the facial axis to the 
basi-cranial axis. The diverse views which exist as to the 
amount of this inclination in the Gorilla and Baboon are 
exemplified by the following two passages. 

Huxley (18G3) wrote as follows:—“The difference between a 
Gorilla and a Baboon is even greater than appears at first sight; 
for the great facial mass of the former is largely due to a down¬ 
ward development of the jaws, an essentially human character, 
superadded upon that almost purely forward, essentially brutal 
development of the same part which characterises the Baboon.” 

Gregory (1922) explained the form of the Gorilla skull in this 
manner:—“ The head is lengthened by the forward growth of the 
muzzle and by the extreme backward growth of the skulbtop. 
Thus the Gorilla skull, to a certain extent, parallels that of the 
Baboons.” 

There does not appear, therefore, judging from these states 
ments, to be any certain knowledge of facial growth either in the 
Pboc. Zool. Soc, —1926, No, LVI, 56 
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Baboon or Gorilla. The idea common to both statements, 
however, is that the face of the Baboon is an essentially forward 
^levelopment. 

On the other hand, I have shown that the inclination of the 
facial axis to the basi>cranial axis in the Baboon is definitely less 
than in the anthropoids, and in the case of adult males is within 
the range of values given for the human skull. 

Now, the Baboon is the most prognathous of the primates. 
In the face of the results which 1 have obtained it is extremely 
doubtful whether the spheno-maxillary angle can be considered 
as a measure of prognathism, and still less as ^^the most 
important angular measurement by which prognathism can be 
represented*’ (Duckworth, 1904). It merely represents the 
inclination of the facial to the basi-crauial axis. 

If it were the only criterion of prognathism, then the Baboon 
would be definitely less prognathous than the higher Simiidae—a 
■conclusion which would be absurd. 

(b) Age^changea in the Spheno-^maocUla/ry Angle. 

Reference to Table II. shows that at birth (B. 1) it is greatest— 
97° 30'. During milk dentition and the period of eruption of the 
permanent teeth it ranges between this value and 90°. The 
avemge value for adult females is 91° (B. 10 and B. 11), and for 
adult males it is 84° (B. 13 and B. 17). Verification tests made 
on projected profile views of other Baboon skulls not included in 
the table, in which the position of the prosphenion was calculated, 
demonstrated the same decrease in this angle during growth. 

It is clear from the above that in the Baboon the spheno¬ 
maxillary angle does not increase in sise, but rather decreases 
{see text-figs. 3 and 4) as the skull ages and becomes more 
prognathous, a fact which is at variance with the generally- 
accepted beliefs, not only in regard to the Baboon skull, but in 
regard to any series of skulls. 

These peculiar changes in the spheno-maxillary angle during 
growth are probably due to the poise of the head, Duckworih, 
quoting Huxley, writes as follows“ The so-called facial angle, 
in fact, does not simply express the development of the jaws in 
relation to the face, but is the product of two factors, a facial 
and a cranial which vary independently. The face remaining 
the same, prognathism may be indefinitely increased or 
diminished, by the rotation of the frontal end of the skull 
backwards or forwards upon the anterior end of the basi-cranial 
axis,” This statement may be extended, for the reverse follows 
as well: viz., the qmnial portion remaining the same, the angle 
varies according to\ the rotation of the facial. This is what 
actually happens in the Baboon. The facial part grows definitely 
downwards and not almost purely forward,*’ as Huxley put it. 
Or, in other words, a rotation of .the faoiai axis on the basi¬ 
cranial occurs in a downward direction^ 
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Professor Drerinaii has suggested that the term “ subgnathism ** 
should be applied to this downw.ir<l displacement of the prosthiou, 
and the term ‘‘ pi-ognathism shouhi be reserved for the forward 
displacement. Tins would analyse the growth of the face into 
downward and forward components. 

The downward growth of the face can be well seen in 
text-fig. 6, where skulls B. ,3 and B. 17 (milk dentition and adult 


Text-figure 6. 



Milk dentition hkull (B. 3) and Adult male (B. 17) on the Frankfort plane. Thi‘ 
basicranial axes and siiheno-maxillary angles are figured. 
P.S.*Pro8pbeiiion; jy==Nasioii; P.P.«“Piontal Point”; B*Basion; 
0»OpistbioH; P«=Pro8thion. 

male stages respectively) are oriented on the Frankfort Horizontal. 
The angles in relation to the basi-cranial axis are all indicated, 
the points having been accurately placed by means of the sagittal 
eectmns. Whatever objections to the Frankfort Horizontal 
there may be when applied to the skull as a whole (Keith, 1910, 
1926), in respect of the rotation of the facial part of the skulls it 
affords a valuable method of orientation. The poise of the 
Baboon skull on this plane, too, is virtualJv the same as the poise 

56» 
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of the head in the Imng animal, where the long axis of the 
skull is definitely directed forwards and downwards, when the 
animal is in motion, similar to the condition met with in most 
quadrupeds. 

Besides this downward growth or rotation of the prospheiiion- 
proftthion line—as opposed to the forward giowth assumed by 
Iluxley and Gregory—another factoi- also assists in decreasing 
the size of the splieno-maxillary angle during growth. This 
factor is the growth which occurs in the middle base of the basi¬ 
cranial axis, by which means the prosplienion is pushed forward 
relative, not only to the basion, but relative also to the facial 
part of the skull. This second factor can be shown by the length 
•f the middle base-^the prosphenion-basion distance—given in 
Table II, at the various growth-stages. For, in the process of 
“correction,” already mentioned, ti»e face is pushed forward 
relative to the condyles. Therefore, taking the basion as a 
relatively fixed point, the varying distance of the prosphenion 
from it represents the growtli which occurs in tlie middle base. 

Briefly summariserl, the following points are to be noted, 
therefore, in connection with the spheno-maxillary angle in the 
Baboon:— 

(1) The spheno-maxillary angle has no value as a criterion of 
prognathism. It does indicate the degree of downward rotation 
of the face on the basi-cranial axis (“ subgnathisnj ”). 

(2) Tliis angle does not increase, hut, if anything, decreases in 
size during growth and with the increase in prognathism. 

(c) Alveolar Indext 

With the alveolar index—Flower’s Gnathic index—the results 
as a test of prognathism are more satisfactory. In B. 1 at birth 
the index is 113. During milk dentition it is 116. In B7, a 
stage in the eruption of the permanent teeth in males, just, 
before the appearance of the canines, it is 144. In B. 8, a female 
without third molars, it is 144. In tlie adult female it is 15ii*7 
and in the adult male 171. 

The figures given by Duckworth for this inde.Y ai^ as follows :— 
Gorilla, 139*7. 

Orang, 155’3. 

Chimpanzee, 128‘8. 

Natives of Australia, 98-108. 

This index, then, gives a very fair idea of the actual growth in 
pi'ognathism in the Baboon slmll, and emphasises the fact that 
the Baboon is mor^ prognathous than any of the Bimiidie. It 
also demonstrates the fact that the adult male is more pro¬ 
gnathous than the adult female skull, which in turn is more so 
than the skull of milk dentition; and it definitely shows that 
the skull at birth is least prognathous. 

The alveolar index, however, does not take any cofnisance of 
the size of the spheno-maxillary angle, or the amount of inclination 
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of the facial axis to the basi-cranial. The results of these 
two criteria—viz., spheao-maxillary angle and alveolar index 
taken together—emphasises the fact that a downward rotation of 
the facial axis upon the basi-cranial axis occurs in the Baboon 
skull with the increase of prognathism which accompanies 
increasing age. 

The values of these two criteria in the case of such skulls as 
1^. 3 (milk dentition) and B. 17 (adult male) placed side by side 
afford an interesting contrast. 

Spheno-ma\illury aiij^le. Alveolar iiulox. 

lb :i . IHjo 115 

B.17 . 172 


(d) Facial Triangles, 

The value of the alveolar index as a cntendii of prognathism 
is lessened, owing to the fact that it does not take into con¬ 
sideration the true shape of the facial triangle—the triangle 
enclosed by the basion-nasion, nasion-[>rostliion, and basion- 
prosthion lines. If a proper conception of the growth of tlie 
face and the increase in laognathism is to be aimed at, then the 
values of these dimensions must be considered in rehition to one 
anotlier. 'fhis can be efl'ected b}'^ expressing the nasion-prosthion 
and prosthiou-basion as percentages o^ tlie nasion-basion dijimeter, 
as in tiie following table :— 


Table lU. 


At birth (1) .... 

Milk dentition (average 1 
of 2). ^ f 

A<luU female (average \ 
of 5). J 

Adult male (average of | 
13), ) 


ProKthioii- 

Xasion. 

Uasion- 

imsion. 

basion. 


()8*8 : 

100 

: 113 

84-3 : 

100 

: 116 

127 : 

100 

: 156 

15(-5 : 

100 

: 171 


lliagrannnatically also, their relationships t(» one another can 
be demonstrated as in text-fig. 7, where the facial triangle.s at 
various stages of growth are superimposed on a common nasion- 
basion line. In pi*eparing Table 111. and text-tig. 7 the data from 
skull B. 1 alone were u^ed for the “ At birth '' stage. Data from 
skulls B. 2 and B. 3 were used for the milk dentition stage, and 
the data from five adult female skulls and thirteen adult males in 
Table I. for the adult female and adult male stages respectively. 

Analysing text-fig. 7 according to Professor Dreiinan’s sug¬ 
gestions on the interpretation of prognathism, it is seen that a 
amdvml increase in “prognathism"’ occurs in the four stages, as 
evidenced by the forward increase of the line BP, The skull 
at birth and the ednlt female nre revealed as being less 
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“ subgnathousthan the skulls of milk dentition and adult male 
respecti\^ely. 

Summarising the question of prognathism, we find that the 
study of this problem in the Baboon demonstrates how difficult 
it is to express it by means of any single index or angle. 
The spheno-maxillni'y angle has been shown to be a worthless 
criterion of prognathism. It merely indicates the rotation 
of the facial axis on the baai-cranial axis. The alveolar 


Text-figure 7. 



Facial triangles at different stages of grovrtb superimposed on a common 
nasion-basion line. 

N « Nnsion; 11 llasion; P «» Prosthion. 


index, in spite of the fact that it expresses the true degree of 
prognathism at the various stages of growth of the Baboon skull, 
nevertheless has the shortcoming that it fails to take into 
consideration the inclination of the facial axis to the basi-cranial 
axis. Finally, an attempt has been made to demonstrate the true 
nature of prognathism in the Baboon skull at various gro^vth- 
stages by means of the facial triangle. 

(3) Growth of Muzzle and Palate. 

With the eruption of the permanent teeth, especially of the 
candies, the muzzle, as indicated above in connection with the 
question of prognathism, elongiites considerably. 

The following columns in Table I. domonstiate this growth:— 
Inion-prosthion (i ), basion-prosthion (10), uasion-piosthion (12), 
and nasion-menton (11) lengths, and the orbito-alveolar height 
(18). The alveolar index, too, is a measure of the elongation of 
the snout, as are also the proportions of face to cranium at 
different stages git)wtl) given previously» 

With respect to the orbito-alveolar height^ it may be mentioned 
that in young skulls the alveolar l>Order lies perpendicularly 
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below tlie orbit and extends posteriorly under cover of the 
zygomatic arch. As the skull ages and becomes inoie prognathous, 
the alveolar border is pushed far forwards, particularly the part 
bearing the teeth, until it lies well in front of the plane of the 
orbit. (See Plate I. and text-fig. 1.) 

(4) Xasal Height, 

In young skulls the fioor of the nasal fossa extends downwards 
almost to the prosthion. As the skull ages, the level of the floor 
rises, until in adult skulls it is situated fully 10 mm. al)ove the 
level of the prostliion. The nasal bones are fused to each other, 
either before or immediately after birth. Tn skull B. 1 they are 
fused. 

(5) Palatal Area, 

This area was calculated fi om projected drawings on to squared 
millimetre paper of the area enclosed laterally by the outer 
borders of the teeth and more posteriorly by the ‘‘ tuberosities ot 
the maxillse,^’and extending backwards as far as the posterior 
borders of the horizontal plates of the palatines (as in text-fig. 1) 
(Keith, 1899). 

For tlie various stages of growth the areas are as follows:— 

At biHh (B. 1), 7*3 cm.*^ 

Milk dentition (B. 2), 15*3 cm.^ 

Early stage in eruption of permanent teeth (B. 4), 
20*2 cm.' 

Canines just erupting (B. 7), 30 cm.^ 

Stage when third molars are missing (B. 8), 29 cm.'^' 

Adult female, 32*8 cm.^ 

Adult male, 53 0111 .'** 

(6) Alveolar Dimensions, 

At birth (B. 1) the upper alveolar breadth is equal to the length 
(28 mm.-28 mm.). During milk dentition the length is some 
5 mm. more than the breadtli (39 mm.-45 mm.). In the adult 
female the breadth is 60 per cent, of the length (average values 
are: breadth 48 mm., length 79*5 nun.). In the adult male the 
breadth is 54 per cent, ot the length (breadth 55 mm., length 
102 mm.). 

The palatal proj)ortions are somewhat different. 


Table IV. 




Hreadtli. 

Leniirth. 

Palttto-mavillai\> index. 

At biith (It. 1) . 


16 Him, 

23 lum. 

69 6 

Dimajr anlk dentition 

(h venire of two) . 

21 mm. 

39 mm. 

54 

Adult female (averajye 
live). 

ol 

25*6 mm. 

70'6 mm. 

36*25 

AiUilt male (average 
thirteen). 

ot 

30*6 unn. 

95*4 iniu. 

32 
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{(I) Endocranial Cavity. 

From a study of the cranium and endocraiiial casts a know¬ 
ledge of brain-growth may be derived. On this account, there¬ 
fore, possibly no part of tlie skull is more deserving of notice in 
the study of growth tlian the brain-box. 

It has been found necessary to introduce the question of 
Baboon brain-growth by a brief note on anthropoid brain- 
growth, In the first place most of the work in this field has 
been done on the anthropoids, and in the second, the growth- 
changes which occur in the Baboon brain-box are in the main of 
the same nature and due to the same causes as in the higher 
anthropoids. 

The main conclusions on anthropoid brain-growth may be 
summarised as follows:— 

Keith (1910) whites as follows:—“The age-changes in the 
anthropoid skull have little or nothing to do with tlie brain- 
growth, for by the end of the first year, if not earlier, their 
brains cease to grow.” Virchow (quoted by JVIacnanjara, 1902) 
states that the Apes brain reaches perfection hefoje the she<lding 
of the teeth, and ceases to grow at this stage. Duckw^ortli (J 915) 
similarly writes “ That nothing is more impressive in the Gorilla 
than the small amount of brain-growth after infancy.” I'opinard, 
(1867), however, lecords an increase of 22 percent of the cranial 
capacity in the Orang between the period of the eruption of the 
permanent teeth and matuiity. 

Keith (1910) further states that the cranial capacity in large 
anthropoids actually decreases with age, and the decrease aftects 
the vertical diameter of the skull, measured fi*om the upper 
surface of th<? presphenoid to the internal bregma. This state¬ 
ment is <|uv.lifie(l by Duckworth (1916), who writes that “even if 
actual diminution of the vaulting is demonstrable, the ai'i*est or 
diminution is not absolute . . .and compensation takes place by 
way of an increase in transverse width,” 

A more deta iled consideration of the .growth of the anthi-opoid 
brain is beyond the scope of this paper, but observations which I 
have made on four skulls of young Chimpanzees and Gorillas 
seem to indicate that there cannot be, as KeitJi maintains, an 
abrupt cessation of brain-growth on tlie attainment of a complete 
milk dentition. 

Those young anthropoid skulls are all at stages during or just 
subse(juent to the period of milk dentition. Three have cranial 
capacities, measured from endocranial casts, well helow tl)e lowest 
value recorded in the adult female of their group. This indicates 
that a certain amount of brain-growth must occur after the stage 
of milk dentition itk the anthropoids. The Baboon skull certainly 
shows that bmin-gfowth takes place after the period of the 
deciduous dentition. 

It appears, therefore, in view of the above evidence and of my 
findings in the Balioon, that the question of anthropoid brain- 
growth requires re^investigation. 
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Grovjth of Endocranial cavity in the Baboon, 

In addition to the usual cranial diiiierisioris in Table I. and the 
cranial capacity of each skull measured by shot, endocranial casts 
were made, for the purpose of this study, of the skulls enumerated 
in the table below. The brains of skulls B. 1, B.8. and B. 17, 
which had been in formalin for some months, were also available. 
Details of the casts and brain.s are given in the following tables :— 

Table V. 


H.l. B.3. B.4. B.7.; B. 8. jlL lO.iH. 11. B. 13. B. 14. B. I?} 


Uranial capacity ) j _ 

by bhot. ) 1 

165 

175 

lt2 

163 

1 

'l70 

j 

175 

i 

187 

203 

225 

VohuTiP of ciido-■) 
cranial casts. 5 

183 

|l«0 

1 

lei 

'l73 

183 

! 

192 

200 

210 

240 

Max. ant. post. \ ! ^.- 
(liain. of casts. ) i 

,05 

94 

03 

90 

1 00 

1 

: 

, 91*5 

: 

97 

96 

100 

^lax. tran?. (liam ... j 09 

, 74 

1 70 

1 

74 

73 

1 73-5 

75-5 

74*5 

78 

' 79*6 

1 

Hcifdit of cercbritin 1 
above subcer plane ) 

36-5 

' 37 

1 

35*5 

35* 

.>1 36 

j 

38 

* 


36 5 

38 

i 

Basioii int. brepinal 
diameter. 5 , 

. 58 

j m 

C6 

01 


04 

66 

67 

72*6 

Height of casts'^ 1 
from lower surface > ; 46 
of temporal lobes, j , 

55*5 

1 56*5 

50 

65 

1 

1 58 

j 

1 

, fiO 

57 

1 

1 

58 

i 63 

1 


Table VI,— 

Brains. 








Volume. 

i 

Weight. 



B. 1 . . . 



7s c.c. 


73 grams. 



B.8 . - . 



110 c.c. 


118 

>> 



B.17 . 



186 c.c. 


189 

^9 




It will be noticed that in tach case the cranial capacity as 
measured by shot is less than the volume of tlie endocranial cast 
of the same skull, the average dift'erence being 13 c.c. It is 
pi’obable that the volume by shot is slightly too little and the 
volumes by the casts are slightly too large, A mean betw een tlie 
two will give the skull capacity fairly accurately, and to bring 
the cranial capacities of those skulls in Table I., estimated only 
by shot, into line with the others, 6*5 c.c. has been added to each- 
Tbe relative values of the capacities are not thereby altered. 

The data denote a definite increase in cranial capacity, and 
therefore in the size of the brain, after milk dentition, especially 
in the case of male skulls. 

Soon after birth (B. 1) the cranial capacity is 108 c.<‘. During 
milk dentition, 170 c.c. (average of B. 2 and B. 3), an increase of 
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67 per cent. During the period of eruption of tb*e permanent 
teeth in the female (B. 6 and B. 8) the capacity is 170*5 c.c. In 
the adult female the capacity is 176*9 c.c. (average of 6ve), an 
increase of but 4 per cent, in terms of the capacity during milk 
dentition. The same tw'o stages in the male skulls show the 
following capacities:—184*6c.c. (B.4 and B7), an increase of 
8*6 per ceni. relative to the capacity during milk dentition, and 
208 c.c. (aveiage of thirteen), an increase of 22 per cent, in the 
period between the shedding of the milk teeth and complete- 
permanent dentition. The increase from the stage in the 
eruption of the teeth represented by B. 4 and B. 7 to the mature- 
condition is 12*7 per cent. 

It may be noted in passing that Hrdlicka (1925) gives the 
range of capacity in the Baboon as 120-200 c.c. in the male, and 
12()~160 c.c. in the female. The range as I find it is 191*5- 
232*5 c.c. in the admit male, and 171*5-181*5 in the admit female. 

The cranial capacity in the adult female is 15 per cent, lesa 
than that of the adult male. Duckwot'tli (1915), quoting 
Oppenheim, gives the ratio l>etween the capacities of male and 
female Cynocephalm as 100 : 83. 

In the face of these facts, it is impossible to deny a definite 
increase in the size of the brain during the period of eruption of 
the permanent teeth, a time before which the anthi*opoid brain is 
genei*ally supposed to have attained its maximum size. The fact 
that the female brain undergoes an increase in size after milk 
dentition relatively small as compared with that of the male is 
not surprising when one considers the general physical superiority 
of the male. 

1 liave tried to discover in which dimensions the brain increases 
in size after milk dentition. 

Height of the Brain, 

It was found that the increase in capacity is not due to any 
increase in height of the cerebrum; in this respect the Baboon 
is similar to the Gorilla and other anthropoids. Growth of the 
cerebrum causes expansion of the parietals, and in the Baboon 
the increase in the size of the parietals is very limited, being 
barely 1 cm. in any direction during the whole process of growth. 
After milk dentition they do not increase in height, though the 
length inay be increased slightly. 

The absence of any increase in height above the subcerebral 
plane can be shown by means of the following measurements:— 

(a) Anricmd^d^regma;^ Height ,—^The value of this criterion is 
lessened owing to the greater thickness of bone and to the growth 
of crests in older skulls. Average dimensions are 
At birth (B. 1), 45 mm. 

During milk dentition, 62*6 mm. 

Adult female, 52*6 mm. 

Adult male, 56 mm. (The large size of this measure- 
is chiefly due to the thickness of bone in the region 
of the bregma.) 
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(b) The Height of the Vault above the Subcerehral Plane, —This 
dimension can be taken only on skulls sagittally sectioned in the 
median plane. When oriented in this plane, the presphenoid is 
situated well in front of the internal bregma, and it was found 
necessary to connect the level of the door of the anterior cranial 
fossa with the transverse sinus posteiiorly by means of tape, and 
to measure the greatest perpendicular height from the tape to the 
vault. (In most cases it was found that the internal bregma is 
not quite the highest point of the vault, this point being found 
more posteriorl 3 \) 

At birth (Jh 1) this height equals 34 mm. 

During milk dentition (B. 3), 36*5 mm. 

Adult female (B. 10 and B. 11), 37 inm. 

Adult male (B. 14 and B. 17), 37*5 mm. 

It should be noted that no diminution in the vaulting occurs. 

After the shedding of the deciduous teeth, the brain continues 
to grow in the regions below the subcerebral plane, i, e. in the 
temporal lobes and the cerebellum. The eft'ect of this growth is 
to expand the brain-box in these regions. That such expansion 
does occur can be seen from the height of tlie squamous temporal 
bone during milk dentition and in adults. In older skulls this 
bone is definitely higher. The fact that there is growth in the 
cerebellum and temporal lobes is shown by the following 
measurements:— 

(a) Basion^external bregma Height :— 

At birth (B. 1), 48*5 mm. 

During milk dentition (av. of B. 2 and B. 3), 60 mm. 

Adult ternale (av, of five), 67 nim. 

Adult male (av. of thirteen), 74 mm. 

(b) Basion-internal bregma Height. —These measurements aie 
taken from the casts in Table V.:— 

At birth (B. l i, 47 min. 

During milk dentition, 57 mm. 

Adult lemale, 64 mm. 

Adult male, 68 mm. 

Observations on the thickness of the bone in the region of the 
bregma in the skulls sectioned give the following values :— 

At birth (B. 1), 1*5 mm. 

During milk dentition, 2 mm. 

Adult female, 3 mm. 

Adult male, 4 min. 

(c) Distance from the lower surface of the temporal lobes to the 
highest point on the casts (Table V.):— 

At birth (B. 1), 46 mm. 

Daring milk dentition, 55*5 mm. 

Adult female, 59 mm. 

Adult male, 60 mm. 
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As has been shown, there is no increase in height above the 
subcerebral plane after the shedding of the deciduous teeth, and, 
as there is a definite increase in the ba.sion~bregma diameter after 
this period, the only conclusion that ca.n be arrived at is the one 
given above, viz. that growth of the brain occurs in the cerebellum 
and temporal lobes. 

Length of the Brain ,—Reference to Table I. shows a gradual 
increase in the luaxinium antero-posterior diameter of the 
cranium as the skull ages. 

At hirth (B. 1) it is 78*5 mm. 

During milk dentition it is 9b min. 

In the adult female it is 109 mm. 

In the adult male it is 118 mm. 

Table V. gives the maximum antero-posterior diameters of a 
group of endocranial casts, but these dimensions do not show any 
regular increase as do the maximum antero-posterior diameters 
of the cranium. At birth (B. 1) the length of the endocranial 
cast is 75 mm. During milk dentition it is 95 mm. In the 
adult female it is 90 mm., and in the aflult male 97*5 mm* 

A very slight increase in length occurs in the group of male 
skulls, after the shedding of tlie milk teeth. The series does not 
indicate what the condition is in the female as regards the growth 
in length. It may be mentioned, however, that the adult female 
brain is 7 mm. shorter than the male. 

Seeing, then, that the increase in the length of the brain after 
the shedding of the deciduous teeth is more or less negligible, 
the increase in the length of the skull must he due to incretised 
thickness of the bone in the glabella and inion regions. 

Transverse diameter of the Brain ,—Increase in this diameter 
after the period of milk dentition is more marked than in the 
antero po.sterior. The following measurements are taken from 
Table V. 

Width at birth (B, 1), 59 mm. 

During milk dentition, 74 mm. 

Adult female, 74*25 mm. 

Adult male, 77 mm. 

Again, as in the former dimension, the increase is move marked 
in the male. Refevence to the maximum transverse diameter of 
the skull in Table I. also demonstrates this growth in width after 
the shedding of the milk teeth. The changes in the thickness 
of the bone are raoi^e or less the s^ime in the region in which the 
measurements wei'is taken, as in the region of the bregma. 

At birth the maximum transverse diameter is 61*5 mm. 

During milk dentition, 75 mm. 

Adult female, 77*8 mm. 

Adult mule, 83*4 mm. 
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A series of the normse verticales of the various endocrauial 
casts projected on to millimetre paper showed a slight progressive 
increase in area up to the adult condition, more especially in the 
transverse direction. 

Stcviviary of the Growth of the Endocranial Cavity .—It was 
found, from the skulls studied, that the endocranial cavity of the 
adult male Baboon was 22 per cent., and that of the adult female 
4 per cent, larger than the endocranial cavity of the Baboon 
during milk dentition. These facts indicate a growth in the 
Baboon brain after the j)eriod of the shedding of the deciduous 
teeth, a process which Keith states does not occur in the 
anthropoids. 

On analysis it w’aa found that tlie growth which took place 
during this })eri()d occurred chiefly in the cerebellum and 
temporal lobes, for the height of the endocranial cavity above the 
subcerebral plane did not increase during the period, whereas the 
basi-bregmatic height did. During the period subsequent to 
the milk dentition the increase in length and breadth is very 
slight. 

(5) SUMMAEY. 

(1) Tho prosthion-inion length, the transverse diameter, and 
the basi-bregmatic height continue t<. increase from birth until a 
time considerably subseejuent to the eruption of t-he permanent 
teeth. 

(2) Tbe vaiying f)r()portious of face to cranium at the different 
stages of growth are demonstrated in the text and diagrams, 

(3) Virtually all tlie cranial sutures of the Baboon skull, 
unlike fihose of the higher anthropoids, are never completely 
occluded, even in the aged male. 

(4) The basici'anial axis and its angles are of a type whicli finds 
its closest counterpart in those of tne anthropoids. 

(5) The sphoiio-uiaxillarv angle in tlie Baboon has an average 
value of iMb 30', and is tlierefore well within the human range. 
This angle, far from being “the most important angular 
measuienient by wdiich prognathism can he represented ’’ 
(T)uckwortli), is worthUsan^ a criterion of prognathism. It does, 
however, indicate tlie degi-ee of “ subgnathism.’’ 

(6) The spbeno-maxillaty angle in the Baboon does not increase 
with the eruption of tlie permanent teeth and with the growth 
of the muzzle. This lack of increase diu'ing grow^th is explained 
by a downward rotation of the muzzle upon the basi-cranial axis. 

(7) Flower’s gnathic index is shown to be a reasonable criterion 
of the degree of prognathism in the Baboon skull. 

(8) Prognathism in the Baboon has been studied by means of 
the facial tikngle (text-fig. 7 and Table III.), which, in my 
opinion, expresses most clearly its nature and degree. 
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(9) The growth-changes in the cephalic index, temporal lines 
temporal fossce, nuchal area, occipital plane, base of skull, and 
palatal and alveolar dimensions are of a nature comparable with 
the growth-changes in the higher anthropoids. 

(10) An increase of 22 per cent, occurs in the volume of the 
endocranial cavity in the male Baboon, and 4 per cent, in the 
female, between the period of milk dentition and maturity. 

(11) This later brain-growth takes place chiefly in the temporal 
lobes and cerebellum, and veiy slightly in the length and breadth 
of the cerebrum. No growth at all takes place in the height of 
the cerebrum above the subcerebral plane after the period of tlie 
milk dentition. 

In conclusion I wish to express my indebtedness to Professor 
M. it. Drennan for his kindly advice and criticism during the 
progress of the investigation, and to Professor Raymond A. Dart, 
of the XJniveirity of the Witwatem^and, for reading a driift of 
the paper and for valuable advice. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Complete SkullH from left to right: Adult male Z. 2, Adult female Z. 1. Skull of 
Milk Dentition 11.2. Skull at Birth B. 1. 

Sagittal sections of Skulls from left to right: Skull of Milk Dentition B. 3. Male : 
B. 4. Stage in eruption of permanent teeth ; Adult female B. 11: Adult 
male H. 17. The basicranial axis and spheno-maxillary angle are indicated in 
each section. 

Sagittal sections of skulls from left to right: Skull of Milk Dentition B. 3. Male: 
B. 4. Stage in eruption of permanent teeth; Adult female B. 11 Adult 
male B. 17. 
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43. On Three New Species of the Genus Anadenus 
(Mollusca). By D. Biiatia, M.Sc., F.R.M.S. (Zoology 
Laboratory, Oainbridge) 

[Received May 14, 1926: Read June 16, 1926.] 

(Plates I, & Il.t; Text-figures 1-4.) 

An account is given in this paper of three new species of the 
Slug -4occurring in India, at Balhousie (Punjab), l^ahore 
(Punjab), and Gulinarg (Kashmir) respectively. Tlje specimens 
of these Kf»ecies were collected mainly with a view to study the 
cytology of the Ilennaphrodite gland. The species from *Gul- 
niarg, for i*easons given below, has l)een placed in a subgenus, 
Gi/mnanadenns^ as suggested by the late Dr. Annandale. 

The specimens were studied in the Zoological Laboratory of 
the Government College, Lahore, and the laboratories of the 
Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

My grateful thanks are due to Professor George Matthai for 
allowing me to work through his collection. I must also 
thank the late Dr. N, Annandale, C.I.E., F.R.8., Director of 
the Zoological Survey of India, for liis useful criticism and 
suggestions- 


Family AIlIONlDiE. 

Subfamily A R i o N l N .E. 

Genus Anadenus Heynernann. 

1863. Heynemann, Malakol. JRattei*, Bd. x. p. 138, 

1882, Godwin-Austen, ]Vloll. Jnd. vol. i. p. 40. 

1893. Cockerell, "Tlie Conchologist,^ vol. ii. p. D)2. 

1898. Pilsbry, Froc. Malac. Soc. voJ. iii. j). 94. 

1914. Glide, The Fauna of British India, Mollusca, vol. ii. 
p. 468. 

The body is convex and is without a keel; the jK)sterior 
extremity is bluntly pointed. The two upper tentacks are 
longer than the lower ones. The trunk is fused wdtli the foot 
along its entii'e length. The respiratory orifice is on the right 
side of the mantle, towards the posterior end. The foot is 
tripartite and the pedal gland is absent. An internal shell 
is present, which may be complete or fragmentary. The jaw is 
closely ribbed. The tooth-plates of the radula are rectangular, 

e Oommuaioated by tbe Sscbbtabt. 
t For explanation of the Plates see page 884. 

Proc. Zooh, Soo.—1926, No. LVII. 
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with projecting sides. The central tooth is symmetrical, some¬ 
what triangular in shape, and bears a pair of lateral denticles. 
The lateral teeth are similar in shape to the central, each with a 
denticle on the outer side only. The outermost lateral teeth 
usually possess one or two accessoiy denticles. 

An ADEN us DALHOITSIBNSIS, sp. n. 

Specimens when fully extended vary from 145 mm. to 200 mm. 
in length and 30 mm. to 40 mm. in breadth. The trunk 
decreases in width towards the posterior end. The line of fusion 
with the foot has a frilled appearance. Ilhomboidal areas 
occurring on the dorso-lateral surface of the body, are about 
4 mm. in length, and are separated from one another by very 
shallow grooves. The mantle is fused with the trunk except at 
the anterior margin, which remains free in the form of a flap* 
The length of the mantle as compared with the trunk (excepting 
the head-region) is in the ratio of 1: 2. The median region of 
the mantle-wall is granular in appearance, while the lateral 
regions are irregularly grooved. On contraction these grooves 
become indistinct*. The genital aperture lies a little behind 
the right eye-tentacle. The foot is bluntly pointed at its 
posterior extremity and presents a concavity at the anterior end. 
The grooves on the lateral regions of the foot are more pro¬ 
nounced than those on the central region. 

The colour is somewhat variable. Most of the specimens were 
pale brown with reddish-brown streaks, while some were orange- 
brown with red streaks and black spots. The head is black 
above but lighter bolow and at the sides. The central area of 
the foot is pale brown, while the lateral areas are of a darker 
shade. 

The shell (PI, I. fig. 1), which is covered by the mantle, is 
18 mm. long and 15 mm. broacl. It is composed of a thin 
conchiolin base, to whose lower surface irregulai' calcareous pieces 
are attached, the margin of the conchiolin base being distinct. 

The jaw or mandible (PI. I. fig. 2) is crescentic in shape and 
red in colour, and forms a dorsal arch at the anterior end of the 
buccal cavity. It is produced behind into a thin, colourless, 
chitinous plate, and bears 12 to 14 somewhat curved ribs on its 
anterior surface. The usual number of these ribs is 13. 

The radula (text-figs, la, 16, 1 c, Id) consists of curved 
rectirngular plates a,)ri’Hnged in parallel rows. Eacli plate bears 
a tooth which is broad proximally and conical distally. The 
teeth constitute 155 longitudinal and 160 transverse rows. 
Those forming the median longitudinal row are broader than the 
others. The mesooones are shai-p but the ectocones blunts The 
distal portions of the lateral teeth become gradually elongated 
from the median row outwards, but are slightly bent inwards. 

^ The deecriptione of AnadmuM awteti by Heynemann |nd Pikbrj" eppeer to be 
based on preserved epeehneni. 
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The marginal teeth are small, witli distinct mesocones and 
ectocones. Small accessory denticles arise from the bases of some 
of the marginal teeth. 

The kidney, which is a horseshoe^shaped organ lying in the 
posterior region of tiie mantle-cavity, surrounds the pericardium. 
It is spongy in texture, and its dorsal surface is covered by 
pulmonary veins. A tln'n-walled ureter, the aperture of which is 
situated in the pulmonary orifice, arises from its riglit side. 


Text-figure 1. 



Anadeims dalhovsiensis, kj>. n, 

1 a. ('eiitral ami proximal lateral teeth ot radula. 
1 ft, 1 Lateral teeth of radula. 

1 d. l\Tij)heral teeth of radula. 


The heart lies in the pericimlium and consists of an auricle 
and a veiitricle. The auriculo-ventricular'aperture, which h 
excentric in position, is slit-like and provided with a sphinctei, 
but without a. valve. The auricle is thin-walled, and receives ii. 
front a number of pulmonary veins communicating with the 
rich vascular network in the roof of the mantle-cavity. The 
ventricle, which is thick-walled and conical, lies behind the 
auricle and is partially covered by the latter. A short aorta 

57 *' 
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arises from the hind end of the ventricle, and immediately divides 
into a cepfialic aorta running forwanls to supply the repro¬ 
ductive organs, anterior part of the alimentary canal, salivary 
glands and head, and a hepatic aorta which runs backwards to 
supply the intestine and the liver. 

The nervous system is of an advanced Hypoathroid type, 
inasmuch as the principal pairs of ganglia have undergone 
complete fusion. The pleural and visceral ganglia form a 
common pleuro-visceral mass lying below the cesophagus and 
just above the pedal ganglia. Pleuro-pedal connectives are 
consequently very short, while the cerebro-pedal and cerebro- 
p'eural connectives run backwards on each side of the oeso}>hagus. 
Buccal ganglia lie below the oesophagus near its proximal en<l, 
and are connected with the cerebrals by buccal nerves and witli 
each other by means of a commissure. 

The liermaphrodite gland (PI. I. figs. 3,4,5) is situated behind 
the stomach between the right and left lobes of the liver. The 
heriiJ.aphrodite duct runs forwards, being thrown into zigzag 
coils, but becoming straightened out towards the distal end. 
It opens into a transverse ductule which is blind at one end but 
communicates by the opposite end with the uterus. The 
albumen gland, which is Inige and yellowish, opens into the 
uterus at the junction of the latter with the hermaphrodite duct. 
The uterus is a thin-walled coiled tube. Proximally the coils of 
the uterus form a large mass; the distal portion, though not coiled, 
is thrown into puckered folds. Part of the uterus ivall from its 
commencement is slightly constricted oft’ along its entire lengtl) 
to form a yellow band. The constriction becomes complete 
towards the anterior end of the uterus. The yellow band forms 
a Kseparate duct—the vas deferens, while the continuation of 
the uterus becomes the oviduct. The oviduct is smooth-walled 
and opens into the genital cloaca. Communicating with the 
distal end of the oviduct is a tliick-walled spermathecal tube 
lying on the right side of the oviduct and becoming continuous 
behind with a thin-walled snc—the sp©rmathe<‘a. The vas 
deferens, which is a very narrow tube, runs along the left side of 
the oviduct, and becomes somewhat wider as it passes forwards 
below the penis. In front of the it becomes highly con¬ 

voluted, the mass of coils lying just behind the left eye-tentacle. 
The terminal portion of the vas deferens, as it emerges from the 
mass of coils, turns backwards and opens into the posterior 
extremity of the penis. The penis is a thick muscular sac 
attached to the posterior margin of the mantle-cavity by means 
of a. retractor mu^s^cle which arises close to the opening of the 
vas deferens. The toner surface of the wall of the penis is raised 
into numerous chitinous processes triangular in shape. The 
anterior end of the penis opens into a wide muscular dart-sac 
which communicates with the genital cloaca. The dart-sac 
contains calcareous tooth-like processes or darts which arise 
from small, curved, calcareous rods embedded in its muscular 
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wall, five or six teeth nrising from the same rod. At the opening 
of the penis into the d.Mrt-sacis a tlat calcareous plate from which 
12 toothless calcareous rods arise. Tlie calcareous plate and 
teeth are frequently ex[)osed by the eversion of tlie dart-sac. 

There is a considerable resemblance, in respect of size and 
colour, between this species and Anademts ahiragas, as described 
by Theobald (Cat. Land and Freshwater Shells lirit. India, 187G, 
Addenda, p. i, and Journ. of Asiatic Soo. Bengal, vol. 1. 1881, 
p. 47), and subsequently by Godwin-Alisten (Moll. Ind. vol. i. 
1882, p. 49), by Cockerell (^The Concliologist,’ vol. ii. 189.*l, 
p. 192), and l)y Pilsbry (Proc. Malac. Soc. London, vol. iii. 

1898, p. 95). 

Tlie descriptions of A. altimg^ts given by God win-Austen 
and Pilsbry differ slightly in regard to the retractor muscles 
and the genitalia. Godwin-Austen tigures (plate vii. iig. 5) 
the retractor muscle of the }»enis attached to the mantle on the 
right of the pharyngeal retractor. A. (hdhoKsiniHW, however, 
agrees with Pilsbry s description, for the retractor muscle of 
the ]ieuis is attaclied to the left of the phaiyngeal retractor. 

In the genitalia the cliief differences between the two accounts 
are in the shape of the penis, size of the s]>ermatheca, and the 
structure of the dait-sac. la all these, A. (hdhonsi^^nsis agrees 
more with Godwin-Ansten\s A. (dtii'itgus. 

Another allied species is A, sechuenensis from China (Collinge, 

1899, Journ. of Malac. vol. vii, p. 78), but it differs from 
A. dalhoHsienms in having a bifurcated penis-retractor muscle 
which is nttnchetl to tlie organ at two places. Besides, the size 
of the penis and receptaculum seminis is proportionately much 
smaller. 

Apart from the above-inenfioiied differences, .1. d(dhoiisiensis 
difters from A. altivagas in the following:—The sliell is com¬ 
paratively thick and consists of calcareous jueces; the jaw has a 
chitiiious plate attached to it; the number of jaw-ribs varies 
from 12 to 14. The radula has 155 longitudinal rows of teeth 
(111 in A. (iltivagfis)j and tlie calcareous plate in the dart-sac is 
not perforated. 

All the above anatomical details are of specific value. 

Locality .—Dalhousie (Punjab). 

ANADENUS LAHOREKSIS, Sp. n. 

Specimens, when fully extended, measure 20 inin. in length 
and 4 mm. in breadth. The trunk is marked by regular 
polygonal areas separated by shallow grooves. The mantle is 
about 7 mm. in length and has a granular surface. The head 
is narrower than the body ami can be extended for about 4 mm. 
On the dorsal surface a prominent ridge runs along the median 
line of the head and extends forwards up to the oral orifice. 
The genital aperture lies behind the right eye-tentacle. The 
respiratory and anal apertures are separate. The latter lies just 
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behind tiie mantle-slit. The kteml areas of the foot are 
aanower than the central area and are granular in appearance. 
The colour is dark grey. Black pigment, in the form of tiny 
spots, occurs on the dorsal surface of the trunk, mantle, and head, 
Tlie sides of the head are quite colourless and the skin is more 
or less transparent. TI>e two pairs of tentacles are black. The 
lateral areas of the foot are colourless, while the central area is 
light grey. 

The shell (PI. II. fig. 6) is oval in shape and is moderately 
Text-figure 2. 







2d. 

Aftadenui lahormisitt, 8p. n. 

2a. Central and proximal lateral teeth of i-adula. 

2 b, 2 c. Lateral teeth of nidula. 

2 d. Peripheral teeth of vadula. 

thick and flat. It is 4 inm. long and 2 mm. broad. As in 
i4, dalhouaimsu, the shell consists of numerous calcareous pieces 
loosely attached to the lower suiface of a chitin-like base. 

The jaw (PI. II. 7) is crescentic in shape and light red 
in colour. The ribmng on the front surface is faint and 
irregular, and confined to only the central region. The exact 
number of ribs could not be made out. 

The radula (text-figs. 2a, 25, 2c* 2rf) consists of 111 trans¬ 
verse and fll longitudinal 4X)ws of teeth. The teeth of the 
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median row are narrow and have tlieir inesocones constricted at 
their bases. Tlie lateral teetii resemble those of A. (l{dho 2 isi€ 7 isi 8 f 
except that the ectocoiies are more prominent and placed on 
broader bases, and are well separated from the inesooone.^. The 
ectocones get gradually reduced in size towards the outei* lateral 
teeth, and are completely lost in the outermost. The marginal 
teeth are thus simply aculeate. 

The kidney lies towarcls the posterior region of the mantle- 
cavity and is produced behind into a big lobe. The uretei‘ 
opens out through the anal aperture. 

The general arr<ingement of the i-eproductive system is the 
same as in A, altivagus and A, dalhoitsiensis. The dart-sac is. 
however, comparatively narrow and devoid of calcareous darts 
and plate. 

The species resembles A. dcdltousiensis in the natuie of the 
shell and of the radula (in the number of teeth it agrees with 
A. altivagus) and in the general a,rraiigement of the reproductive 
organs. It differs from A, flalhousiensis in regard to size, 
external features, nature of the dart-sac, and the position of the 
anal aperture. 

It ilifters from A. dalho'ttsiensis in size and external features, 
and resembles J. moth.sti(s (Theobald in Nevill, 8ci. lies. Second 
Yarkand Mission, Mollusca, JH78, p. 21 ; Oodwin-Austen, Moll. 
Ind. i, 1882, p. .53 ; Cockerell, ‘ The Conchologist,^ii, 1893,p. 192) 
in these respects. 

The separation of the anal and respiratory apertures is, 
however, the most characteristic feature of this species, and 
distinguishes it from all the recorded species of the family 
Arionidje. 

The only otlier slug with an identical position of the anal and 
respiratory apertures is Ihjalimax (Godwin-Alisten, Moll. Jnd. i. 
1882, p. 55), belonging to t he family 8iiccinei(he. 

This resemblance, however, does not indicate any affinities 
between the two forms, although on account of other leasors 
(shell) the genus Ilgcdimaor was at one time described as a suh- 
genus of Lima.r (11. Jc A. Adam>, Genera Kec. Moll. ii. 1855, 
p. 219). The above is only a case of analogy, perhaps like the 
analogous seriation of the nature of shell that occurs in both 
Succineidie and Arionhla^ (Fischer, Journ. Conchyl. xv. 1807, 
p. 218). A. lahorensis differs from llyfdimax in most characters, 
viz. jaw, raduUir teeth, shell, reproductive organs, etc. 

Locality ^—Botanic Gardens, Lahore (Punjab). 

8uhgenus Gymnanadenus, nov. 

The shell is fragmentary. The outermost lateral teeth of the 
radula are usually without or with poorly-developed accessory 
denticles. The penis is as wide as the dart-sac. 

AnADEXUS MATTHAU, Sp. Tl. 

Specimens in alcohol vary from 90 mm. to 115 mrn. in length 
and 35 mm. to 40 mm. in width. On preserve<l specimens it is 
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not possible to determine the pattern of the surface of the body. 
The mantle is about 35 mm, long, and, as in the pi’eceding 
species, is granular iii the median region and irt‘egiilarly grooved 
at the sides. The genital aperture is midway between the right 


'rext-figure 3. 



Ana<ienus maUhati, ftp. n. 
Jaw. 


eye-tentacle and the respiratory orifice. The lateral areas of 
the foot are nearh" as wide as the median area in the central 
region of the foot, but gradually become narrower towards the 


Text-figure 4, 



45. 4J. 

Anadenui matthaiif tp. n» 


4 <z. Central and proximal lateral teeth of radala. 

4 6, 4 0 . Lateral teeth of radula. 

4 <i .Peripheral teeth of radula. 

extremities. The anterior edge of the foot is concave as in 
A. ddhomimM, 

The colour is pale grey. The dorsal surface of the head is 
somewhat black, the tentacles being of deeper tint. The sides 
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of the head are more or less white. Tlie median area of the 
foot is pale brown, while the lateral arejis are of darker shade. 

TJie shell is fragmentary, being represented by numerous 
fine calcareous granules in the median firea. 

The jaw or mandible (text-lig. 3) is erescentic in shape and 
dark brown in colour. The sides are without ribs-, while 8 or 9 
curved ribs are visible in the man tie-wall. 

In the radula the teeth are arranged to form 115 longitudinal 
and 138 transverse rows. The teeth of the median longitudinal 
row (text-ligs. 4 «, 4 ?>, 4 c, A:d) are comparatively narrow, the 
in(*socones short and the ectocones blunt. The lateral teeth 
resemble those of Anadenus dalkousieminy the mesoconcs getting 
elongated from the median row outwards and slightly bent 
inwards. The marginal teetli have very minute ectocones, and 
no accessory denticles. 

The kidney is hoiseshoe-shaped as in A, dalhousiensis^ and 
appears to be longer than broa<l in preserve<l specimcuis. 

The reproductive sy.stem (PI. II. fig. 8) differs from that of 
A, dalhomiensis in the following respects :— 

The hermaphrodite gland is comparatively larger, forming an 
elongated mass measnring 12 mm. in length. The uterus is more 
closely coiled. The spermathecal tube is wider but the spenna- 
tlieca is smaller. The penis is almost as wdde as the dart-sac. 
The dart-sac is without a calcareous plate. 

niatthaii agrees more closely with A, heehei (Cockerel), Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. vol. xxxii, 1913, p. (il7) than with any 
other recorded species, The resemblance is confined to the size, 
general proportion of ]mrts, and the nature of the jaw. The 
former, howwer, differs from tiie latter in the following 
respects:— 

1. The colour of the preserved specimens is pale grey, and 
not w’arm ochreons as in A, heehei, 

2. The shell is fragmentary, whereas A, heehei has a continuous 
memlminous .shell containing minute calcareous particles. 

3. The outermost row^s of radular teeth are w ithout accessory 
denticles. 

4. The penis is as wide as the dart-sac. 

5. The dart-sac contains calcareous darts which are said to be 
absent in A . heehei. 

In regard to the absence of accessory denticles in the marginal 
teeth of the radula, A, matthaii differs from the genus Anademis 
as described by Godwin-Austen (Land and Freshwater Mollusca 
of India, ii, 1882, pp. 49, 50). He remar ks :—“ The outermost 
laterals are oblong at the base, with one long blunt tooth and 
one or two small teeth disunited and separate from it, but rising 
from the same base (plate vi, figs. 6 a, 6 h). The outer teeth 
are very characteristic of the genus, for nothing like them is to 
be found in either Avion or Limax,^^ 

The absence of a complete shell is another striking difference 
from the genus Anadenus, A, waUhaii resembles in this respect 
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the genus Ariony where the shell is fragmentary, as described 
above. 

The presence of a robust penis, nearl}^ as wide as the dart-sac, 
distinguishes A. matthmi from the descriptions and figures given 
of the recorded species of the genus. 

Considering these importfint ^joints of contrast with the generic 
characters, it has been thought advisable to put A, matthuii in a 
distinct subgenus, for which the name Gym^imnadmm is sug¬ 
gested . 

Locality ,—Gulmarg (Kashmir). 


Explanation of Lettering employed, 

Al.ffl, Albuiuen gland. K.d. Hermaphrodite duct. Hermaphrodite gland. 

Ovd, Oviduct. P. Penis. P.rst.m. Retractor muscle of the penis. Spth, 
Spermathcca. Ut. UteruK. V.d. Vas deferens. 


EXPLAXATION OP THE PLATES. 

Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Shell— Anadenua dalhouaienaia^ sp. n. 

2. Jaw— A. dalhouaiemiSi i>p. ii. 

3. Reproducti\o organs— A, dalhonsienaia, sp. n. 

4. Chitinous procestses inside the penis— A, dalkouaiaftaiSf sp. u. 
o. Penis and dart-sac everted— A, dalhousimai*, sp. n. 

Plats II. 

Pig. 6. Shell— Amdmua lahorenaia^ sp. n. 

7. Jaw—A. lahorenaUf sp. u. 

8. Reproductive organs—4. matthaii, sp. n. 
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44. The MorpholOj^y o£ the Tsopod Head.—Part I. The 
Head ()£ fjljia oceanica. By Harold Gr. tlACKsoN, D.Sc., 
P.Z.S., Birkheck College, University of London. 

r Received April 27,1920 : Head Juno 15,1920. j 
(Plates I.-IY.; Text-figures 1-11.) 
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1. /ntrodnetor/f. 

TTiis study of tbo jMipod hoa<l t\aN undertaken in tlie fiist 
place topro\i<le a uniforiti ret miuolog}' of tlio external stiuctures 
employed by systeuiatists in descriptions of'J'eirestiial Isupod.s. 
It became evident in tite course of tbe work tliat, in addition to 
the Oniscoidea, a survey of nearly related Tsopods was necessary 
to determine tbe lioniology of these structures on fundamentjri 
anatomical features. 

The Terrestrial lso]»od which, without any doubt, is tbe most 
primitive of tlu^ tribe is tbe genus and it is fortunate that 

this genus exhibits, at once, ])ractically all tbe structures which 
aie found in varying degrees of develoi)ment scattered among 
tbe more highly specialized foi-ins, and by tliat fact and its 
relatively large size it is peculiarly fa\ourable as a starting-point 
for this study. 

As it seemed probable that the external form of the head 
would be correlated with the iuternal skeleton and the origins of 
the appendage muscles, these have been woi*ked out, but. although 
the results are interesting and promising, it is early to make any 
generalizations on the point. The .second part of this study will 
deal compai'atively with the other Terrestrial IsopodvS and typical 
aquatic forms. 
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The author would like to acknowledge here his indebtedness to 
Dr. \V. T. Caiman, F.K S., for his stimulating interest and his 
constructive criticism and advice. 

Previom work .—t he work of JSchobl (1860) and 8ars (1807) is 
mentioned in connection with the internal skeleton of the head. 
Tile external features have been dealt wdth piecemeal in Budde- 
Liind’s * Isopoda Terrestria' (1885), but only accustomed travellers 
in that arid country can interpret the cryptic signs scattered by 
the way. As far as possible, his terms will be used as a basis for 
the terminology proposed in this paper, so that the only in¬ 
dispensable book on tlie Terrestrial Isopods will not be made, at 
any rate, loss intelligible. Dollfus in a serial paper (1888-1892) 
dealt with the head and general morphology of Porcellio, Armor- 
dillidium, and other Isopods. This work is not without value, 
but it is probable tluit it was written rather from the naturalisW 
point of view than ms a critical account for specialists, and the 
morphological statements in it are often indefensible and un¬ 
substantiated. Hansen^s paper on the Cirolanidie (1890) was a 
land-mark in accurate description, but no especial study was given 
to the head. Milne-Edwartls and Bouvier (1902) gave a fine 
account of added to by Lloyd in 1908. The most 

elaborate account of an Isopod head, which is also well illustrated, 
is that of Taiton GlyptonoUis (1917). 

Methods .—The work has been carried out by means of dissections 
of freshly preserved inateiial under a binocular microscojie with 
a Pointolite illumination. The skeletal structures ha\e been 
studied by means of cold potash preparations cleaned .by washing 
with dilute glycerine, as recommended by Hansen for mouth- 
parts. Such preparations stained with picrocarmine show the 
detail of the sclerites with great precision. Serial sections cut in 
collodion and paraihn-wax and stained by Mallory's triple stain 
or Haematoxylin and Eosin (less good for this purpose) were 
helpful in studying the smaller heads, but the extremely re¬ 
fractory material makes such preparations of the thick ohitinous 
head of Ligia unreliable and only of value for coiifirmatioii of 
small points difiicult to make out with certainty by dissection. 

2. Temiinology. (Plate I. figs. I & 2 ; text-figs. 1, 2, & 3.) 

It will be convenient to lay down in t^e beginning the termino¬ 
logy wliich will be employed'in this paper and discuss the terms 
used and the significance of the structures named later on. 

In its natural position seen from above, the head of Ligia 
oceanica is an elongate oval rather more than twice as brood as 
long. The very large eyes at each end of the oval are separated 
by a distance of about twice their breadth. The head is partially 
sunk into a deep obncavity on the anterior border of the first free 
thoracic somite (the 2nd). 

On the anterior face the surface falls almost at right angles 
from the top of the head as far as the inseition of the antennsB 
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and tlien slopes rapidly backwards. The most posterior pair of 
mouth-parts (the maxillipedes) are attached on a line well behind 
the posterior margin of the top of the head and the remaining 
parts at varying (listances in front of these, but all meet at about 
the same point just behind tlie farthest backward limit of the 
face. They are set at an angle to the face of about 90® (t})e 
mandibles have an exceptional position), so that mouth-parts and 
face together form a strong cone-shaped salient projecting down¬ 
wards and backwards. The mouth-pnrts consequently come to be 
almost vertical in position. 

The ditticultie.s of orientation of the head are due to the fact 
that the greater part of the “ face ’’ is formed by the morphological 


Text-figure 1. 



Outhno Hoad of Liffia oceanica soun from the front. 


equivalents of the stornitcs of the first to fourth somites (ocular, 
antenniilary, anttuuinry, and mandibular), and the mouth of the 
animal is pushed downwards to open on the point of the down¬ 
ward-directed cone. The sternal elements therefore in front of 
the mouth are approximately at right angles to those behind the 
mouth. 

The appendages behind the mouth, in consequence of their 
nearly vertical position and compressed shape, can without 
violence be referred to as having an anterior and posterior face, 
but as this position is not found in all higher Crustacea they will 
for the sake of clearness be desonbed as having an anterior (inner) 
and posterior (outer) face and lateral and medial edges. 

The head of Isopods is always composed of the cephalon proper 
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and one oi* two thoracic somites, for which reason Tait drops the 
term cephalon in his description of Glyptonotas and employs the 
word “ cephalosotne.” 'I'he use of this term in preference to 
cephalon can certainly be justified, but it has not found general 
acceptance, and in this paper the custom of the author in previous 
papers will be followed of preferring the unambiguous and well 
understood vernacular word for this portion of the body. 

V'iewed from the dorsal surface (text-tig. 2) a groove is seen 
to pass over the top of the head near its posterior margin. This 
groove is shallow medially, but becomes deeper when it passes 
to the side of the head. It will he called the occipital groove 
(pcc.gr,), and it separates a narrow posterior part (tlie maxilUpedal 
somite^ soni.mxp.) from the remainder of the head {cephalon). 


Text-figure 2. 



Outline of Head of lAgia oceaniea seen from above. 


From the anterior edge of the groove a well-defined ri<lge 
passes forward i-ound ejich side of the head beneath the eyes. 
In front of the eyes it piusses over a knob which is moderately 
well defined in Ligla (the arUennary tuherch^ ant.tuh,)^ and 
then falls vertically until it reaches the upper margin of the 
mandible. At tliis point it turns forward and inward to pass to 
the front of the face, until it is lost at the junction of the anterior 
apophysis (articulating peg) of the mandible with the face. This 
ridge will be called the marginal Vine (Un,marg,) throughout its 
length. 

It is not quite clear how much of the marginal line Budde- 
Lund recognized, but his ‘Minea iimrginalis verticalis’^ (the 
“ marginal line of the vertex *it is not, as has been sometimes 
assumed, a vertical ” line) seems to include the kteral and 
posterior portion of the line. In this genus the posterior part 
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(the anterior margin of the occipital groove) is not as sharply 
marked as in other genem, where it may form the definitive 
posterior margin of the head. 

On the ni)per surface of the head between and behind the eyes 
is a tuberciilated ami divided into anterior and posterior portions 
by a sharp ridge (the mierocidar line^ lin,oc.)* Behind the inter¬ 
ocular line are two sliallow piriform depressions (the postocular 
pits, p.postoc.), the wide ends of which are directed forwards and 
separated medially by a narrow ridge: the narrow ends curve 
backwards and become lost just liehind the eyes, inside the 
marginal line. 

The portion of the upper surface between the eyes will be 
called tlie vertex^ following the analogy of the Insect head. The 


Text-figure 3. 



Outline of Head of Ligia oceaiiica seen from the side. 


vertex is iiDUiuled in fiont by a sharp ri<lge forming a broad 
arched curve, which passes in trout of the eyes and ends bliuilly 
a little below them. This is the line called hy lUukle-Lund 
“linea frontalis marginalis,’’ and it will be called the/’/ 0 M<«Z line 
(lin./r.). In some genera tins line is produced into lateral hies 
in front of the eyes and into a median lobe in the mid-line. 

Pas-sing to the face, which is .smooth and not tuberciilated like 
the dorsal surface of the head, there will he found beneath the 
frontal line another well-uinrketl ridge which is marked hy a 
sharp downward angle in the mid-line and on each .side passes 
on to the surface of the antennary tubercle where it becomes lost. 
This is refen-ed to bv Budde-Lund as “ linea transversa cpisto- 
matis,” but, as the term “ epistome ” will be dropped for reasons 
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given below, the term aitpra-anieunal line (lin,ant.) will be 
Used, 

The area between the frontal and supra-antennal line will be 
called the profrons {pf.\ 

Below the supra-antennal line i<i a region which contains the 
anfcenuular and antennal sockets. The upper part of this region, 
defined below by the upper margin of the antennal sockets, 
passing between them and including the antennular sockets, will 
be called the postfrons (/>.) +. The projecting shield under the 
anteniue and including their sockets, which in the mid-line is 
produced into a small rostrum fused wdth the frons, is the frontal 
lamina (lamfr,)t» 

Attached to tlie ventral limit of the frontal lamina but pro¬ 
duced upwards so as to overlap it is a firm plate, the clypeue (clp.h 
The upper lateral corners of the clypeus are produced into small 
lateral processes {pr.lat^h xindet which the anterior apophysis of 
the inaudible articulates. Hanging from the clypeus is the semi- 
membranous lahrum (lah.). 

The side-walls of the head are made up on each side of single 
plates bounded in front and above by the marginal line and 
hehind by the maxillipedal somite. The more anterior portion of 
the ventral boundary is formed by the mandible and the plate is 
continued downwards liehind the mandible to form a deep flap. 
This plate is the gena (</««.) and a light depression (the genal 
groove, f/r,yeyi,) passing from the upper ]>osterior angle of tbe 
mandible obliquely upwards and backwanls divides the plate into 
an anteiior and upper genal part and a posterior and lower 
genal {postgen.) part. A deep pit in the postgenal part is the 
genal fossa ifos. gen.). 

The structures on the ventral surface of the head will be dealt 
with Inter. 

3. The MaxilHpeclal Somite. 

If a continuous series of sections betaken through the occipital 
groove (text-fig. 4), it will he found that in the mivl-line of the 
dorsal surface the groove is very shallow, but as it is followed fo 
the side it becomes deeper until it forms on v'nch side (viewed from 
within) a projficting vertical lamina which gives origin to a 
number of muscles (PI. II. fig. 3, ier.al,). These laminfio were 
tenned the tergal aim by Lloyd, and are seen in section to be in¬ 
vaginations of the external surface. The invagination can be 
followed to a point behind the genal fossa on each side (text-fig. 3; 
PI. II. fig. 3; PI. lY. fig. 17, *), where the alar bar (al.harS 
meets the inner side of the head. The narrow chink at * is a 
lateral continuation of the invagination and is further continuous 

t In those Xeopodft in which the supra-antennal line is absent, the postfrons and 
profrons will he said id be confluent and the whole area called frontal area. 

X To avoid confusion / it should ho pointed out here that Dollfus mistakenly calls 
the 1st antenna the^* antenna ’* and the 2nd antenna the ** aiiteunule/’ and attnbutes 
the lHi|re antenine to the 2nd cephalic somite and the vestigial antennulee to the 3rd 
cephalm somite. 
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ventrally with a deep membranous crease in the soft ohitiii, which 
passes right across the head to meet the similar chink * on the 
opposite side. In othei* words, a complete ring is separated off 
from the posterior part of the head by a groove which is sliallovv 
dorsally, very deep laterally, and moderately deep ventrally. The 
alar bar can be seen in section to be a chitinisation of the 
upper edge of the ventral membranous crease and therefore equi¬ 
valent in origin to the tergal alie (text-fig. 5). The membranous 
anterior (inner) faces of the raaxillippdes aroattaclied immediately 


Text-figure 4. 



Series of sections throuj^h the occipital groove 1, median sagittal ; 
2-6, snccessivel}" more lateral; 6 dorsal-lateral margin ; 7 and 8 lateral. 


behind tlie alar bar and the anterior vestige of their sternite is 
seen, by comparison with marine Isopods, to be fused with it. 
On the anterior side of the alar bar and the ventral crease are the 
articular sockets of the ntaxilhe, which are thus separated from 
the maxillipedcs by the alar bar and the ventral crease. 

It seems justifiable to conclude, therefore, that the continuous 
occipital groove and the ventral crease represent an intersomitic 
apodeme^ and that the posterior portion of the head thus marked 
off with its paired appendage (the maxillipe<les) represents the 
coalesced first thoracic somite. The tergal alse would then be 
interpreted as endopleurites and the alar bar as an endosternite. 

This view is put forward with due regard to the fact that 
Caiman (1917) has stated that ‘^the cephalothoracic tergal 
boundary is coincident with, and is obscured by, the origin of 
the carapace fold” in all Crustacea but BcUhyneUa and the 
Anostracoua Branchiopoda. In the case of Ligia^ the conclusion 
Pboo« Zoou Soc.—* 1926, No. LVIII. 58 
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that the occipital groove is intersegmental is so tempting as to 
outweigh the consideratiou that in most cases a vestigial carapace 
fold is apparently involved in the coalescence with the head, 
A soinewliat similar groove is found in the Idotheidae and in 
BaihynomxiB^ where it is deepened into a cleft laterally even if it 
is obscured or absent dorsally. In GlyptonotuSy where two somites 
are fused with the cephalon, Tait describes two such grooves 
continued internally (laterally) into arthrophragms between the 


Text-figure 5. 



Longitudinal section through alar bar and maxillo-maxillipedal apodeine {ap.) 
at base of tnaxillipode in the plane of the Sexor mascle {Onisous aselltm). 

presumed boundaries of the somites. Their continuity with the 
ventral apodeme has not, however, been demonstrated. 

The term “occipital groove'^ has been deliberately chosen 
to indicate a groove separating the. cephalon from the mesosome 
(1st thoracic somite), as the usual term “cervical groove’* is not 
believed by Caiman necessarily to indicate any such division 
(1909, p. 256), and is in any case used in different senses by 
authors. 

4. The Morphology of the A Ulterior Somites and their Terminology, 

The term “ epistome has been applied in the Decapoda by 
Milne-Edwards to the sternum of the antennary somite. Huxley 
(1880) suggests that in the Crayfish this structure appertains in 
part to the antennal and in part to the mandibular somite. It is 
necessary to out how far this condition might correspond 
with that in th4 Isopoda. 

In Ligm the antennary sockets are very large, and are bounded 
below by a shield-like plate (termed by Hansen the “ frontal 
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lamina which passes continuously across the face from one 
socket to the other (text-fig. 1; PI. I. fig. ], lam.fr.). This 
plate is continued upwards in the medial aspect of tlie sockets 
to form a scimitar-shaped sclerite which can be followed round 
the socket as a narrow rib until it rejoins laterally the frontal 
lamina. In the mid-line the lamina is produced to form nn 
up ward-directed spine which separates the antennular 

sockets and becomes smoothly fused with the postfrons. (In 
Idotea and related genera, the spine is not confluent with tlie 
face.) The term frontal lamina must therefore be applied to a 
structure which includes the antennary sockets. The frontal 
lamina is based on a tliick chitinons rib (the maxillary bar, PI. JI. 
fig. 3, mx.b.) wliicli runs right across the front oil tlie inner side of 
the cranium, ending at a point on each side where the posterior 
apophysis of the mandible is inserteil in the gena. Below tlie 
frontal lamina and depending from the maxillary bar is the some¬ 
what oval clypeus, whicli is expanded upwards partly to cover 
the frontal lamina, so tint there is a very deep lissure between the 
two. The lateral proces.se.s of the clypeus attain great size in 
some terrestrial Isofiods. The articulation of tlie anterior 
apophysis of the mandible with the clypeus and its rolati<mship 
with the labium below has been taken by Bourne (in Decap.)da) 
and various authors (in Isopoda) to demonstrate the identity of 
this structure with the mandibular sternite. 

Similarly, it may be argimd with some prol)ability that the 
frontal lamina and chitinous .sockets of the auteinm> ropre.sent, 
at any ra.te, some portion of the sternite of the antennary 
somite. 

The) backward migration of the antennula*, so that they come 
to lie between the usimlly widely-spaced aiitemue, whicli is such 
a prominent feature of tlie terivsti’ial Jsopods, has made it a 
matter of great difliculty to identify any part of the somite to 
wliich they belong. Even the surmise that it may be bounded 
above by the supra-antennal line is not without danger, as this 
line is prone to disa}»pi*.ai* in many genera. 

It will be seen then that, on tliose homologies, the term 
“e]nsU)me” of the Decapoda is applicabhs if at all, with tlie 
frontal lamina, but as the application of thi.s term is so varied 
ill Decapoda (as pointed out by Bourne (1922)), and in Jsopods 
lias been applie<l indiscriminately to the whole or jiart. of tin* 
“ face,” it seems better to <lrop it altogetlier. It is therefore 
]>roposed above to retain the term frontal lamina, to call the 
area eontainiiig tbo antoninilary sockets tbo postfrons, and 
the area above the supi’a-antennal line and below the frontal 
line the profrons. 

Mihie-Edwards and Bouvier (1902) come to different con¬ 
clusions from these as to tlie interpretation of tlie anterior somites. 
The frontal lamina is alternatively termed “ on segment anten- 
nulaire and the clypeus “ ou segment antennaire,” but no 

58’»' 
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evidence is given for these assertions, which, on the face of it, do 
not seem likely. 

Dollfns, in the papers referred to (3888-92), divides the face 
into three parts, prosepistome, niesepistome, and inetepislome on 
a study of the hojuls of the specialised wood-lice Forcellio and 
Armaclillidmm, The divisions hetweeii the parts are far from 
deal*, although he introduces in his figure of the head of 
Porcellio sp. (no. 237) a dividing-line which has no existence in 
any J'orcellio seen by the author, and is only called for by his 
erroueouh assum}jtion that the antennulary somite is the 3rd and 
not the 2nd of the head. His nietepistome is the olypeus, and in ii 
categorical statement he refei's to it as the inandibulary steinum 
(probably correcll}^), and the others (undoubtedly incorrectly) as 
the antennary ainl antennulary somites respectively (see foot¬ 
note on p. 890 above). These terms, which are very imlefinite 
and founded on very doubtful homologies, would, therefore, be 
better abandoned. 

It remains to discuss the propriety of introducing terms from 
sncli a higlily specialised group as the Insects. The liend of an 
Isopod or Amphipod and an Insect has been considered by many 
authors to consist of the same number of somites, and Hansen 
(1893) lias not hesitated to compare, segment by segment, tbe 
maxilla? and labium of Machilis with the maxilla? and rnaxilli- 
pedes of the Oammarina*. Both heads have their lateral parts 
made up of a single sclerite, wdiich in both receives the posterior 
apophysis of the mandible and is bounded above by tbe vertex, 
so it seems reasonable not to duplicate terms but accept for the 
Crustacean the term gena. It is also convenient to adopt the term 
postgena for a partially separated-ofF postero-ventral portion of 
the gena. The fact of the articulation of the anterior apophysis 
of the mandible and the relations of the labium with the clypeus 
makes its name suitably parallel with the similar region of the 
Insects, iuid, although tlie morphological equivalence may not be 
thereby exactly demonstrated, it is at any rate suggestively 
similar. 

In the Insect tliere is usually no actual division between 
clypeus, fr‘ons, and vertex, although the areas are fairly clearly 
defined. Iu Ligia the region called “ fronsin the Insect is dinded 
into three areas, and the neceswty arises of distinguishing 
between them. The name frontal lamina havinir already been 
applied to tbe lowest division, it seemed convenient to qualify 
the term “ frons,*' and postfrons is suggested accordingly for the 
middle region and profrons for the uppermost division. 

The terminology of other authors is far from clear. Budde- 
Lund seems to use the term epistome for tbe area between 
the clypeus an4 the marginal line, frons for the area between the 
eyes, and vertex for the back of the head. This terminology is 
obviously unsuitable, as if terms from entomology are used they 
must be use<l in carcinology with as near as possible a similar 
meaning. Budde-Lund’s Irons is the vertex of entomological 
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usage ami liis vertex the occiput. The term epistome has not 
been used in entomology. Dollfus seems to use the term “ vertex 
iis equivalent to his prosepistome—the otlier extreme to Biuhle- 
Lunci. The genal region is called by Dollfus ‘‘pleural/’ and 
divided into epinierienne (=:genal)a,nd episterniile (=})ostgenal), 
and the division between them the “ fossette ])leurale'’ (== genal 
groove). The term “epiuieral” is, liowever, as indefinite and 
objectionable as “ epistome.” 

5. The Inner Surface of the Ueacl-capsule, 

On theiriuer side of* the face” the frontal and supra-antennal 
lines are seen as well-marked grooves (PI. II. lig. 3). The 
antennular sockets are seen obviously to belong to the area 
boundeil above by the supra-antennal line and below by the 
upper boundary of the antennal sockets. Tiie scnnitar-siiaped 
upper margin of the antennal sockets is continued downwards 
into stout rods, which pass below into the frontal lamina. Tlie 

Text-figure 6, 



Ligia oeeanica, Skek'tal stmctiires iu connection with the Right Maxillula. The 
right side of the head as far as the nearest aiitcunar}' socket, the maxilIipedes, 
and part of the mandihle removed• 

median rostrum of the frontal lamina is seen as a crease. 
The frontal lamina is projecteil well forwards beneath the sockets 
and on its inner edge joins the very stout, curved, maxillary bar. 
Underneath the maxillary bar on each side lie the mandibles, 
along the whole upper edge of each of which is a glenoid surface 
working on the maxillary bar, so that they swing on it and on 
their apophyses as from a hinge. A light nb (genal groove) on 
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the gena continues the hMi* obliquely upwards until it reaches the 
margin of the mandibular somite. A further rib, strengthening 
the gena, is to be found above this running from the point the 
genal groove reached on the maxilliped somite to a point below 
the marginal line in front of the eye. 

This system of stout girders and ribs is brought into being by 
the stress exerted by the powerful adductors of the mandibles, 
which tend to collapse the capsule inwards. The clypens is seen 
as a deeply concave plate resting above on the maxillary bar, and 
hanging under it is the pocket-like labium. 

The occipital groove is seen on the dorsal aspect as a slight 
rib, which deepens till it forms on each side the prominent tergal 
alee. These gradually diminish by the genal fossie, which form 
prominent flattened bosses on each side. 

The remaining ventral structures will be dealt with in connec¬ 
tion with the mouth-parts and endophragmal skeleton. 

6. The “ Maxillo’-sternal ” and Endophragmal Skeleton, 

The skeleton of the head in connection with the mouth-parts 
in Isopods is of an unusual complexity. The simple and easily 
interpreted succession of sternites found in more generalised 
forms which retain the caridoid facies has given place to an 
elaborate framework in which nearly all tiace of the original 
segmentation has been lost. The apparatus was apparentl}" first 
de>cribed by Schobl (1860), wdio gives a good but incomplete 
figure of Hajdophtkahnns^ which has obviously much in common 
with Ligia, SHrs(l867) figures and describes the same apparatus 
in Asellm aqnatlcua, in which it seems to be simpler than in other 
Isopods, but he attempts iio interpretation of the structures 
figured. Dollfus (1888-1892) gives incomplete and semi- 
diagrammatic figures of Armadillidhivi and Poixellio, Milne' 
Edwa,r<ls and Bouvier (1902) figure it for BathgnomuSf and give 
doubtful interpretations of the structures, and this account has 
been added to by Lloyd (1908). Finally, Tait (1917), with 
favourable material, has given a full account of the internal 
skeleton of Glypionotus^ but the correspondence with that of 
Ligia and Baihynomus does not seem to be exact enough to make 
it possible to employ all Tait’s terminology. 

In such a form as Baihynomus the removal of the oral 
appendages reveals a succession of sockets wdiich incline inwards 
from the widely divaricated mnndibular sockets in the front to 
the closely applied maxillipedal sockets behind. The sockets 
are divided by membranous or chitinous bands, and the sclerites 
formed between the nmxillulary and maxillary sockets are 
attached to a median antero-posteriorly running bar which 
seems to show cfAfinite evidence of segmentation. 

In Ligia this orderly arrangement is obscured by the backward 
migration of the maxillute to the side of and almost behind the 
maxil]re,hintil their basal parts come to lie on either side of 
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tbe maxi]lipedes, between them and the lateral part of the 
cranium. The diliiculty of demonstrating any segmental arrange¬ 
ment is increased by the rtJ)sence of any trace of divisions in the 
median bar, which is fused into a single piece. 

Maxillo-sternal Frainetrork —The ventral side of the head- 
capsule in Ligia, which bea)‘s the oral a])pendages, is mostly soft 
unciilcified chitin, but a system of calcified bars is developed in 
the chitin, forming attachments for the bases of the oral 
appendages and, in the case of the maxillipede, the origin of its 
muscles. An apparatus is thus formed which consists of a 
median longitudinal bar from which spring a number of paired 
rods. The rods are hollf)w and open to the exterior throughout 
their lengtl), l^eing essentially chitinisations of the upper edges 
of deeply in vagina ted creases. 

As seen from inside the head and above (PI. II. figs. 3 & 4), 
the most prominent feature is the median bar {med,b,) which is 
heavily calcified and slightly grooved on its inner (dorsal) surface 
for a great ]>ait of its lengtli. Its extreme posterior limit is 


Text figure 7. 



Liffia octainca. MuxiUiptHli's in ^itu from the posterior iisjyect. 

behind the base of the rn}ixillipe<les, where it supports a slender 
1'-piece (the maxillipedal bcleriie^ mxp.scL) to which the coxa of 
the maxillipede is attached. 

Owing to the coxa being bent at right angles to the basis its 
attachment is thrown above that of the other apptmdages, and 
the median bar dips sharply downwards between the maxillipedes 
l)efore turning forwards in a parallel course to the distal portion 
of the maxillipede and the other appendages. It divides before 
reaching the base of the paragnaths, a branch passing into each 
paragnath and forming its sickle-shaped skeletal support. A 
slender process just above the entry of the bar into the para¬ 
gnaths passes upwards and is attached to the anterior part of the 
cranium by membranous attachments on either side of the eso¬ 
phagus and buccal framework, at the point where the anterior 
apophysis of the mandible engages with the clypeus. 

At the posterior end of the bar in front of the maxillipedal 
sockets it is joined on each side by a large sclerite which super¬ 
ficially appears spoon-shaped, the bowl facing backwards on each 
side of the median bar and handle curving back to join the head 
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just behind the genal fossa. The paired structure is the cdctr bar 
\aLhar) of Lloyd, and it has been pointed out above that it is a 
chitinisation of the upper edge of the deep crease which is 
a ventral continuation of the occipital groove. In the S|)Oon- 
like concavities at the medial end of the bars originate the 
maxillipedal muscles. 

It has been stated above that maxillij^edal elements enter into 
its composition, as is shown by a comparison of the condition in 
Ligia^ where only the posterior margin of the maxillipedal 
socket is defined by a sclerite, and in Idotea^ Glyptonotm^ and 
Bathynomua^ where it is also defined anteriorly, so that a 
distinct though vestigial sternite is present. 

The maxillary arthrophragm originates from the 

alar bar at its narrowest part and runs inwards, bound up with, 
but distinctly separable from, the bar until it turns forwards and 
reaches the level of the branches to the paragnaths. It then 
becomes separate fi’om the median bar and curves backwards to 
return to its point of origin, but instead of rejoining the alar bar 
it turns sharply upwards to the internal skeleton of the head. 
This incomplete circle forms the base of the membranous attach¬ 
ment of the maxillte. 

At the anterior end of the median bar, just before the two 
diverticula enter the paragnaths, a sclerite with a knob-like end 
is movably articulated with each diverticulum, but held in place 
and limited in movement by a chitinous connection with the 
skeleton of the paragnaths. It passes laterally outwards almost 
at right angles to the median bar, diverges from the paragnath 
skeleton, and turns sharply downwards to become attached to the 
inner (anterior) face of the inner endite of the raaxillula 
At the sharp bend there is a notch which appears 
to allow a hinge-like motion and just beyond the bend a slender 
sclerite is given ofif which passes to the lateral border of the 
inner endite and defines its free distal portion. This maacillvlary 
sdeHie forms the anterior boundary of the maxillulary socket, 
which is bounded medially and behind by the maxillary sclerite 
and the maxillary pterygoid process and laterally by the lateral 
pterygoid process and the mandible. Schfibl figures this sclerite 
in HaplojMhalmxua and Dollfus in Porcdlio and ArmadillvUvm, 
and the author has found it in every leopod examined, but it is 
not figured or desoiibed in other accounts and may have been 
missed. Its function will be dealt with in connection with the 
muscular system. 

E^idophragmal Skeleton (PJ. II. figs. 3 4).—The endo- 
pht*agmai skeleton of the head iseems to differ considerably from 
that of GlyptonMixs, and it is difficult to follow Tait’s aooount 
from the structures in Zigia, or, for that matter, to coi-relate it 
with Lloyd^s apitonnt of Bathynoniiie, which approaehes Ligia 
more nearly. 

The skeleton in Ligia arises from a sIit«Uke invagination on 
each side of the ventral surface immediately in front of the alar 
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bar. The soft integument is drawn inwanis and slightly forwards 
to form on each side a cone, very much flattened antero-posteriorly, 
and with its lateral and medial edges strengthened by stout chiti- 
nisations. Of these four calcified chitinous bars the two lateral 
{inferior lateral iMvygoid processes, inflat.pty.) are attached to 
the side-wall of the cranium immediately anterior to the point 
where the alar bar and groove pass into the occipital groove. 
Lloyd conjectures that in Bathynonms they are “ derived from ’’ 
the akr bar, but this is not so in lAgia, and is in any case 
unlikely. The tw'o medial {mcurillary pterygoid processes, mx^ptyA 
pass inwards and <lownwards as it to join the alar bar, but 
becoming continuous with the maxillary sclerite, as described 
above, they really are only held in position by the spring-like 
action of this almost spirally-twisted bar. 

Running in the anterior wall of the " cone ” is the proximal 
segment of the maxillula (mx^.has,), which passes upwards and 
expands to become firmly fused with the maxillary pterygoid 
process just before it joins the lateral pterygoid process at the 
top of the cone. The appearance from behind is rather like a 
three-legged easel draped >\ith semi-trans})arent muslin. 

By the nature of their origin the two pterygoid processes are 
semi-tubular, but at the top of the cone the half tubes join to 
form a single tubular rod passing forwards which expands back¬ 
wards and forwards into a thin chitinous plate, which in the 
natural position of the head is almost parallel to the ground 
(PI, II. figs. 3 Jc 4 ; text-fig. 0 , st,aL), A shallow groove marks 
ofl’ an anterior from a posterior portion of the plate. The whole 
structure on both sides forms an irregulai* tnble, the anterior 
portion of which is well supported by the pterygoid process and 
the posterior part meml^ranous and ill supported. It may be 
called by Lloyd’s name, the sternal aim. 

The hind border of each sternal ala is curved downwards and 
ends in two poir»ts, the lateral one of which is attached to an 
exceedingly slender rod arising from the alar bai*. Each is also 
curved downwards along its medial border, which is almost 
linear, and the borders are united by fibrous material, so that 
the combined ahe form a platform on which the gizzard rests and 
underneath which the nerve-cord runs, The anterior edges of 
the alse are also reflected downwards and bear a light tendinous 
process {pr.al.) on each fide, which passes in front of the great 
adductor tendon of the mandible and gives origin to a group of 
six small muscles, which spread out and are inserted on a line 
just below the posterior apophysis of the mandible on its inner 
surface. Both alse have the anterior medial margin excavated 
so as to form a U-shaped depression to allow of the passage of 
the cesophagus. On either side of the oesophagus two chitinous 
rods arise from the anterior margin which pass almost vertically 
upwai^s to become attached by a fan-shaped insertion to the 
inner surface of the ve»“tex immediately above the frontal line 
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just to the inner side of the eyes. The point of attachment is 
marked on the exterior by a slight depression ^ {p\ph,). 

pharyngeal processes hold the sternal al® in the front 
and take the strain of the adductors of the maxillul® and 
maxillie which originate from them. 

By the nature of their development all the structures described 
above consist of a double layer of chitin. 

The median ventral bar in Ligia shows no trace of the seg¬ 
mentation ol)served in Bathynmnus and Glyptonotas. In the 
figure of the sternal structures of Bathynomus, ]\Ii In e-Edwards 
and Bouvier (1902, pi. iv. fig. 9) identify the sternites of the two 
maxillary and the maxillipedal somites by this segmentation, but 
the figure does not give any confidence as to the accuracy of this 
determination. The mandibular sternite is identified with a 
narrow bar on each side, which can be almost exactly paralleled 
in Ligia in position and shape by the maxillulary sclerite. The 
authors were bound to seek the mandibular steimite here, as they 
had identified the clypeus as the antennary sternite, but if this 
parallel with Ligia is correct it is certainly an error, and it must 
in any case be extremely doubtful. 

It remains to discuss the morphology of the structures 
described above. It has been suggested that the alar bar is 
homologous with the endosternite between maxillary and niaxilli- 
pedal somites, but it is more difficult to suggest any homology 
for the remainder of the endophragmal skeleton. It obviously 
belongs to the two maxillary somites, as it is found in that 
position and is the origin of the adductor muscles of the 
appendages. 

Its development as a paired invagination on each side, and the 
fact that the invagination is continuous with the crease on which 
the maxillary sclerite runs, suggests that the crease is in the 
position of a dividing apodeme between maxillulary and maxil¬ 
lary somites, and when it is recollected that the appendage of 
the maxillulary somite has passed to the outer side of the maxilla 
the ri-shaped line of division between the somites becomes intel¬ 
ligible. It is also obvious on this hypothesis that the maxillary 
sclerite (the anterior sternal margin of the socket of the maxilla) 
should be continuous with the maxillary pterygoid process and 
not with the alar bar. 

If .this interpretation be correct, the endophragmal structures 
arising from the crease may be looked upon as the endosternite 

e It will perhaps eare confusion to readers of Tait*s paper to point out here that 
he has misread Lloyd's description of these structures. Lloyd clearly means by 
“ anterior portion of the plates ” the structure de-scribed above by a similar term and 
what Tait seems to call the ** alar plate," and he rightly asserts that this anterior 
portion gives origin to muscles of the foregut. He goes on to refer to the chititious 
rods described aimve itt forward continuations of the anterior portion of the plate, 
which Tait calls the “ pharyngeal processes (a term which will he adopted). Tait,^ 
however, credits Llovd with meaning hy “anterior portion of the plate’' his 
“ pharyngeal processes “ and with assertii'g that tlmse slender burs give rise to fom- 
^ut muscles, an interpretation which is certainly w'voneous. 
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(characteristically not united in the mid-line) dividing these two 
somites. It would then be on all fours with the maxillipedal- 
maxillary endosteriiite (the alar bar) in forming the origin for 
the adductor muscles (in the maxillipede, however, named 

flexor ^^) of the appeiidages. The abductors are fixed to the 
inner side of the cranium, which presumably contains the lost 
pleural elements of those somites. 

7. The Appendages and their Musculature, 

Appendages *—The general structure of the appendages of 
Ligia oceanica lias been dealt with frecjueritly, and it would be 
unprofitable to redescribe them, Vnit some comments must 
be made with respect to their morphological structure. Hansen 
has pointed out (IH90, 1925, etc.) that three segments can often 
be recognized in the protopodite (“sympod’^) of the limbs of 
many Crustacea, and lias interpreted the basal segments of the 
mouth-parts of a number of Jsopods from this point of view. 

The antenna of Ligia^ as he has pointed out, has a sclei ite 
which he interprets as the })nvcoxal segment (PI. III. tig. 9; 
inserted at its base on the upper and outer side behind the coxa. 
This segment is not prominent on the outside of the head, hut it 
is prolonged within it to form u large tendinous attachment for 
muscles. 

Tiie maxilbdcT have a curiously modified base in connection 
with tbe peculiar mechanism of their movement dealt with ])elovv. 
A figure of tlie same appendage of Jdolea /telagica is given for 
comparison (text-fig. 8). It will he seen that Idotea^ in common 
with the examples figured by Hansen, has three well-maiked 
basal segments, from tuo of which, tbe priecoxa (p.cx,) and b.asis 
(has), enditos aiuse. Tim piwcoxa articulates freely with the 
maxillary f)tervgoi<l process which is not curved back in a S[»ring- 
like form. I'he ju-iecoxal endite (eud^.) articnhitts with the 
priecoxa by a broad condylar surface. The coxa {cx.) is on the 
way to become vestigial, but it still supports the basis and its 
large endite (efnP,). 

In Ligia oceanica piwcoxa and coxa are indistiiiguisbably fused 
together (tliis vie\v is preferable to believing in the disappear¬ 
ance of tbe co.va) to form a hammer-shaped sclerite {inx^,has*^ 
PI. III. figs. 5 & 6), which is fixed at its handle-end by a fan- 
shaped junction to the maxillary pterygoid process (7?l£r^j>^^/.). 
It is therefore capable of no indepemlent motion. 

The prfecoxal endite (end^,) is articulated to tbe basal sclerite 
with great freedom and does not work in a socket. Rather it 
see-snws on a fulcrum formed by a projecting knob of tbe sclerite 
working in a condylar surface a short distance from the proximal 
end of the endite, to which it is loosely bound by a membranous 
attachment. The supporting sclerite of the endite is curved 
under the condyle formed by the basal sclerite (PI, IV. figs. 12 
to 15), The object of this arrangement will be appreciated wdien 
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the muscles of the maxillula aie considered, but it may be re¬ 
marked here that the endites of this genus have a considerable 
power of independent motion, although the structure of the 
appendage in Glyptonotua makes it obvious that Tait is correct 
in attributing “little independent movement of the one lobe 
relatively to the other.” 

Just at the base of the broadened head of this endite (i. 
where it projects freely beyond its investing membranes), on the 
anterior (inner) aspect, conies oiF the slender rod (the maxillulary 
sclerite) which articulates with the inedinn bar {mx^^ach, fig. 5). 


Text-figure 8. 



Idotea pelagica. Left maxillala from the posterior (lower) stpect. 

The position of this sclerite makes it tend to oppose an adductor 
motion of the endite. 

The endite of the basis moves freely on the basal sclerite on 
the broad condylar surface that is usually found. 

The range of action of the whole appendage is limited ante¬ 
riorly (above) and laterally by the paragnaths and mandibles, on 
the medial side by a projecting chitinous pad from the median 
bar and the medial edges of the maxillss, and posteriorly 
(below) by the maxiU», which form shallow gutters tightly 
enclosing and gmUing the maxilluks. The whole appenckge is 
capable of free up and down movements in its gattevi but little 
real lateral movement. 

The outer endite during feeding it very active and moves 
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rapidly backwards and forwards, taking the greater part in 
stuffiiig the food into the month. 

The basal segments of the maxilhe are similarly modified by 
the apparent fusion of praicoxa ami coxa into a single sclerite 
PI. III. fig. 7, PI. IV. fig. 16). The basis is entirely 
membranous, its endite weak, scai’cely separated from the coxal 
endite, and not subdivided. The coxal endite is strongly 
developed. 

The appendage is incapable of much movement, but the slight 
movements of adduction and abduction are pivoted on the basal 
sclerite. It seems to take no active part in ingestion of food. 

The maxillipedes show no trace of the segment interpreted by 
Hansen as the praecoxal in some other Isopods. The coxa) are 


Text-figure 9. 



Idotea pelacftca. maxilla from tho pojyterior (lower) aspect. 


articulated to tlie maxillipedal bar and the bases are bent at right 
angles to them. It is important to note that the coxal segment 
is distally rounded, so that the basis can rock upon it (text-fig. 7; 
PL III. fig. 8). Each maxillipede is capable of an upward and 
downward and a slight lateral movement of this joint. The 
epipodite is not subdivided and forms a stiff shield over the base 
of the maxilla. Tlie maxillipedes move little in themselves 
while fee<Hng, but the endopod has considerable mobility and acts 
as a tongue for licking soft food towards the maxillulae. 

The mechanism of the mandibles has been adequate!}' described 
by Tait, and there is nothing to add for this genus to that 
account* 

Miisetdature .—There does not seem to be an account of the 
muacles of the head of any Isopod, but they are important as 
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regards their influence on the outside markings of the head and 
interesting for their peculiar mechanical action. All the more 
powerful muscles and some smaller ones cause the surface to be 
indented at their point of origin. Thus the genal fosste mark on 
the outside the origin of the great antennal muscles, the post¬ 
orbital pits the line of origin of the adductors of the mandibles, 
a number of small pits on the mandible mark the insertion of 
the muscles fi’om the membranous attachment of tlie sternal alje, 
and deep grooves in front of the eye mark the point of attachment 
of the pharyngeal processes of these alee. On the mechanical 
side Ligia oceanica is remarkable for its disregard of the usual 
principle of the vertebrate, which it has almost become a habit to 
assume for all, that every muscle has another muscle as its 
potential opponent. The adductor muscles of the mouth-parts of 
Ligia Ki'Q large and powerful, but the abductors are out of all pro¬ 
portion weak and diliicult to find. This weakness is compensated 
for by the mechanical “spring” devices that have been mentioned 
in connection with the skeletal parts. 

The following account is believed to be complete as regards the 
muscles of the appendages, but it was considered unprofitable and 
outside the main objective of this paper to describe a number 
of small muscles in connection with the msophagusand “gi^.zard.” 

The muscles of the AnUnnnlm are small and of no importance. 

The Antennm are move<l by a large number of muscles witli a 
somewhat complex action which allows of a wide range of motion. 
From the inner surface of the genal fossa on each side a wide 
band of muscles passes forward over the mandible between its 
adductor and abductor tendons to be inserted on the pracoxal 
and coxal segments. The most dorsal of them is the levator 
superior (PI. III. fig. 9, lev.$up,ant.)y which is a very stout 
muscle inserted on the upper side of the internal production of 
the prajcoxa; the levator inferior (fig. 9, levAnfant.) lies under 
superior and originates to its medial side. 

The adductor obliquus (figs. 9 & 10, add.obl.ant.) originates 
further to the medial side of tlie levators and is inserted on the 
upper side of the base of the coxa. If moves the segment sharply 
upwards and inwards. 'J’he depressor (PI, III. tig. 10; PI. IV. 
fig. 11, dep.ant,) originates l)eneath levator and is inserte^l on 
the under side of the base of the coxa. It acts in effect as the 
opponent of levator, although inserted on a different segment. 

The main adductor muscle (addtwtor inferior^ figs. 9 k 10, 
add.infant.) consists of a number of muscles arising from the 
inner face of the prjecoxal extension, on the outer face of which 
the levators are inserted. It is inserted on the coxa. The 
abductors are three in number. The abductor late^^aUs (fig. 10, 
ahd.laUanU) has f. curious origin on the prcecoxa on the opposite 
face to that of th^, adductor inferior. It passes through the coxa, 
twisting underneath the incompletely calcified prsecoxa, to its 
insertion on the outer (lateral) side of the proximal part of the 
basis. The abdmtorea intermedins (abddnt.ant) and tnedialis 
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{ahcLmed.unt.y PI. IV. fig. 11) originate on the maxillary bar 
—the latter on a tendinous attachment—and pass beneath the 
abductor lateralis to a similar insertion below it on the basis. 
The independent and combined action of these muscles provide 
for a considerable range of motion, but their action is sufficiently 
clear from the figures to make a detailed description unnecessary. 

The Mandible ,—The adductor has a very extended origin on 

Text-figure 10. 




Dmgramiiiatic* rejjrt'seiitation of th« rnodt* of action of the outer eiidite of the 
maxilluhi. The nioveuients are reducptl to one plane and the independent 
action * of the maxillurv pterjgoid profess ignored. A, adduction; 15, 
abduction. 

the inside of the cranium around the eye and almost to the mid¬ 
line between the eyes, and on the surface of the tergal ala). Its 
tendon is a gimt fan-shaped structure prominent in preparations 
of the skeleton (PI. II. hg. 3, ten.add,). The abductor is a group 
of four small muscles, two of which originate on the most dorsal 
portion of the tergal alas, one on the marginal line immediately 
behind the eye and another at the postero-medial angle of the 
eye. The small tendon is attached near to the posterior apophysis 
(VI IL fig. 4, 
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The Maxilhda,—Outer {basis) endite : The powerful adckictor 
(text-fig. 10 ; PI. lY. fig. 12, originates on the under 

surface of the sternal ala of its own side and takes up mo.st of the 
ventral surface of the structure. It runs downwards and back¬ 
wards, becoming more compact, and is inserted inthefoSsaat the 
medial border of the endite. The abductor (abd.mx^.ext.) consists 
of two or three mu'scles which originate widely on the front edge 
of the lateral tergal ala. The narrow bands approximate as they 
pass downwards and a little fovwai'ds to their insertion at the^ 
lateral side of the adductor. Movement of this endite, which'is 

Text-figui*e 11. 



Diagrammatic representation of the mode of action of the inner endite of the 
iiiaxillala. The movements are reduced to one plane and the maxillary 
Hcleriteis represented as a simple ** spring ’* and its ** hinge ** motion ignored. 
A, adduction; B, aMuction, 


very.vigorous, involves movement of the whole appendage, hence 
the adductor may be considered to act for both endites as far as 
a general forward and inward movement is concerned. Similarly, 
the weak adductor opposes it for the whole appendage, as will be 
explained below. 

However, thejm/nsr (prcscoxal) endite has independent move¬ 
ment. Both oMueior (figs. 12 & 13, add*mx^,ini,) and cMuetor 
originate on the ventral surface of the tergal ala of its own side. 
The former is a relatively powerful muscle, which is inserted to the 
distal side of the articulation of the endite with the basal sclerite. 
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It works against the maxillularysclerite, which tends to bring the 
ondite back into position and thus aid the weak abductor. The 
ohdiLCtor (PI. IV. figs, 12 to 15, ahd.nix^Ant*) consists of four or 
five bands of muscle, whicli are inserted on the knob-like proximal 
extremity of the endite below the glenoid cavity for the 
reception of the process of the basal sclerite. The opposing 
muscles therefore rock the inner endite on the fulcrum provided 
by the basal sclerite. The maxillulary sclerite, besides aiding 
abduction, helps to hold the endite away from the head and 
keeps the condylar surfaces between the basal sclerite and the 
endite in close opposition (text-fig. 11). 

The basal sclerite has a number of muscles of its own 
wa;.*, PL* III. fig. 6). These oi'iginate as parallel bands from 
the sternal ala just beyond the point where the maxillary 
pterygoid process and the lateral pterygoid process meet, and 
are inserted on the distal end of the basal sclerite. Another 
muscle {dep.mx}) originates on the tergal ala and is inserted 
on the lateral part of the basal sclerite. This muscle tends t© 
raise the proximal end of the appendage and thus depress its 
distal end, an action which is opposed by the adductor which 
acts upwards as w^ell as forwards and inwards. The other muscles 
are only intelligible taking into account the movement of the 
entire appendage. 

If a macerated cranium be taken and the flesh cleaned out of 
it by gentle washing, the skeleton appendages lie free in their 
normal jK)sition8. If now a flne needle be inserted into the 
adductor fossa of the outer endite and the appendage drawn 
forwards in its groove and then released (see p. 902), it will 
spring smartly biiek to its former position by virtue of the action 
or the semi-spiml maxillary bar and the flexion of the basal 
sclerite itself. In the living animal the adductor takes the place 
of the needle, but the spring resistance of the maxillary sclerite 
and the basal sclerite is strong and the adductor is aided in over¬ 
coming it by the bands of muscle which pass down the anterior 
face of the basal sclerite and come into play immediately it tends 
to be bent in their direction. (text-figs, 6 <fe 10). (It should be 
noted that the terms “ adduction ” and “ abduction” are necessarily 
used loosely in connection with the oral appendages. The sickle 
shape of the outer endite makes approximation of the biting-tips 
possible by a forward movement of the whole appendage, con- 
s^uently the adductors assert a forwards and inwards and not 
merely an inwards pull.) 

The diagrammatic representation of this action (text-fig. 10) 
necessarily reduces the movements to one plan© and does not take 
into account the maxillary sclerite on the medial side of the 
appendage^ This is so placed as to tend to draw the proximal end 
of Se appendage towards the mid-line when the basal sclerite is 
tvent thus withdraw the curved outer endite along 

its groove in a more eflM/ive fashion than would be possible with 
a s^ght badkwHs pulL 

. Fiioc« iSoon* Soo«~1926, No, LIX» 59 
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The MaoDUla (PI. ZV. figs. 16 k 17).<^The musculature of tliiis 
appendage is weak and it is capable of little active movement* 
It has undergone further degeneration in this genus than in 
related marine leopods and is little more than a sheath for the 
maxillula*. 

The adduetor {add.mx.^) consists of three muscles originating 
close together on the medial edge of the sternal ala and divari- 
eating to their insertion on the sclerite in the fossa of the 
appendage. The abductor {ahdjmx.^) is a single muscle^-band 
which originates on the postenor margin of the inner side of the 
genal fossa. It runs inwards and backwards looping round the 
lateral and medial pterygoid processes of the sternal ala of its sidOi 
and then passing forwa^s and downwards under the alar bar to 
its insertion in the maxilla about halfway up the lateral border 
of its supporting sclerite. This curious circuitous course seems 
to have been brought about by the backward migration of the 
maxillula and the endophragm^ structures in connection with it 
in Ligia^ which have come to lie on the outer side of the 
maxilla. The abductor, which would otherwise have an open 
route from the lateral wall of the cranium, is pushed back by the 
pterygoid processes until it comes to lie in an impression in the 
chitinous investment of these processes, as in a pulley surface 
(PI. IV. fig. 17). 

The effect of these muscles is to rock the maxilla on a fulcrum 
formed by the attachment of its basal solerito to the alar bar. 

The Maxiliipcde is capable^ by its position, of downwards (and 
backwards) motion, but no muscle is provided for this movement, 
Sind it can only be effected bv relaxing the large flexor muscles 
and thus allowing the appendage to drop. In practice the animal 
seems only to allow it to fall when it is using the endopod and 
basal endite like a scraping tongue, but it is usual in ill-preserved 
specimens in which the muscles are soft to find the appendage 
hanging loosely. 

The Jhmor PI. IV. figs. 18 k 19) is a group of large 

and powerful muscles which have their origin on the alar bar in 
the concavity at the side of the median bar. They pss almost 
directly downwards, and are inserted on the inside of the basis and 
coxa by a broad insertion. It has been pointed out above that 
the basis is capable of moving laterally on the coxa. This action 
is brought about by two abductorc {abimasp.^ figs. 8 k 19) wUch 
origingte on the maxillipedal sclerite at the point where the 
Uteral margin of the coxa joins the bar and pass obliquely 
medially to be inserted on the inride of the maxiUipede, one on 
the anterior (inner) face and one m the posterior (outer) face. 
Tkw is no airect opponent of these muscles, and eduction is 
effected indire^ly by the flexor. 

e Ho Ifght WM %Qwii hi fMtkin by istaoral of tlio nuudlllpriM of iMng 

syoeimeoa livri fbrtoiMtm,bttteow 

BCbbetompMto M wm m sftlrsonvt Ibod row of buniiis) 

witlioatfiitsriof tlwmriUipod0,«ndiloi%dWrifS^^ , 
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8 . CoYn^aratim Terminology, 


T0rmM emplojf^d in thU paper for the 
external feature*, 
Azttennorj tabercle. 

<!lypeut. 

Frontal lamina. 

Frontal lobe. 

Frontal line. 

Oena (Entomol.). 

Genal fossa (n. nov.). 

Genal groove (u. nov.). 

Interocular line (n. nov.). 

Labrum. 

Lateral lobe. 

Lateral process (clypeus) (n. nov.). 

Marginal line. 

Maxillipedal somite. 

Occipital groove (n. nov.). 

Postfrous (n. nov.). 

Postgena (EntomoL). 

Postocular pit (n. nov.). 

Postfrons (n. nov.). 

Snpra-antennal line (n. nov.). 

Vertex. 


TJeage of other author*. 

Many authors. 

Many authors. 

Mesepistome P (Dolf.), and many authors. 

Many authors. 

Linea frontalis marginalis. B. L. and 
many authore. 

Epimerienne (Dolf.). (Portion of pleural 
plate.) 

Fossette pleurale (Dolf.). 

Many authors. 

Many authors. 

Processus en come (Dolf.). Clypeus ad 
latera lobatus (li. L.). 

Linea marginalis verticalis (in part) 
(B. L.). _ 

Cervical groove of some authors. 

Pi'osepistome P (Dolf.). Epistome (in 
part.) (B. L.). 

Episternal (Dolf.). (Portion of pleural 
plate.) 

Prosepistome P (Dolf.). Epistome (in 
part) (B. L.). 

Linea transversa epistomatis (B. L.). 

Frons (B. L.). 


SUHMABT. 

1. The external and internal features of the head of Ligia 
oceanica are described, and a terminology projx)sed for them and 
for similar structures in all terrestrial Isopods. 

2. The 1st thoracic somite is shown to distinctly demarcated 
from the head in this genus. 

3. The “ maxillosternal ” framework and the endophragmal 
skeleton is described and its morphology discussed. 

4. The mechanism and structure of the appendages of the head 
is described and compared with that of other Isop^s. 

5. The musculature of the head is described and its bearing 
on the form of the head and mechanism of the appendages is 
discussed. 
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Ahhreviatiom used in 

a6d.i4if.a}»r.» abduetor intermedins 

antennaris. 

a6(2.Zof.afi^.«>abductor lateralis 

antennaris. 

abductor maudibularis. 
a6d,mecl.<i9ii(.aBabdactor medius 

antennaris. 

a abductor maxillularis 

externis. 

abductor maxillalaris 
<i6d.e}jr^.« abductor inaxillaris. t'^'tiernis. 
<i5<f.ff»a*;p.»abdnctor maxillipedaris, 
adductor inferior 

antennaris. 

addMand.^adi^yxciOT mandibularis. 
add.mx^ » adductor maxillularis 
' externis. 

add.mx^Ant .« adductor maxillularis 

as adductor maxillaria. [iutemis. 
add!.o6Z.(i»/. as adductor obliqnus 
oa«r.-alar bar. [antannaris. 

aM^i.»antentmle. 
a»r.^5.sBanteunary tubercle. 

6<»s.a> basis. 
cJ[p.asclypeu9. 

CS7,asCOXa. 

dey>,«r}»i(.*adepressor antennaris. 

depressor maxillularis. 
Mid^a^endite of prsecoxa. 

0 f»(^.»endiie of coxa, 
en^.ais^dite of basis. 
irj>.i}M^.«epipodite of luaxillipede. 
^. 6 ae.eMp^iaa{lexor batalis maxillularia, 
j^. 0 M^.n>fiexor maxillipedaris. 
/be.^ati.ittgei)tal fossa. 
jfV,a*poatflrons, 

^eiiacagena. ^ 

grcoye, 

lf|f.tof.jp^if.winferior literal pte^goid 
lal^.^labrum, Lprtxjess, 

Isteia^awfiNUitsd Ian Vie,, 


Text^figures and Plates. 

j levator inferior antennaris. 

I as levator superior antennaris* 

I Zt».aw^.!asupra.antemml line. 

) f*ft./r.*a frontal line, 
i marginal line. 

Wn.oe.asinterocular lino. 

! mand. »mandible, 
j med.6.8 median bar. 
j 8maxillary bar. 

. maxilla. 

I etA*^6a«.8basa] sclerite of maxillula. 

I external endite of maxillula 

I (of basis), 

i inar^inf.» internal endite of maxillula 

, (of prsBcoxa). 

j mj*Wf.*»maxilluIary sclerite. 
«H« 3 . 60 e. 8 ba 8 al sclerite of maxilla. 

‘ ««ap3,pry.8maxillary pterj^goid process. 
iMj?*.#*?/.8 maxillary sclerite. 

; Mjrp,tcf.8maxillipedal sclerite. 

' occ.y'r. 8 occipital groove. 

' |>.ca7.8pr»coxa. 

’ p.^<»roc.«»postocular pit, 
i j?f.?aprofrons. 
j y>jr,8paragoath. 

I |H>ir^eft.8postgeiia, 

, pr.ol.8superior tendinous process of the 
sternal ala. 

I |>r.l 0 f, 8 lateral process of clypeus. 
|)r.f»A.8pharyng«al process of the sternal 
! #oei.wfltp,8maxillipedal somite. W** 

, sp.tt. median spine of frontal lamina. 

I sr.aL8sternal ala. 

' ref>.»6d.8teiidon of abductor 

[mandibularis. 

4sfi.add.8tend(m of adductor 
ier.al.8t«rgal ala. [mandibularii. 
^Awfissure ^ween miuidlliii^al somite 
J and cepnalon where Oooipifa} groora 
I psises to ventral anrlsoe of bead. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

All f||^r€s ftr© oi XiiffM ocetzmen. The authov wishes {fatefully to acknowledge 

the Atsistance of Miss Lilian Russell, M.Sc., and Mr. Frank Forty in the preparation 
of Plates I, and II. ^ 

Platb I. 

Pig. 1. Front view of the head. 

Fig. 2. Lateral view of the head. 

Plate II. 

Pig. 3. Internal skeletal structures of the head as seen from behind (looking into 
the “ foramen magnum ”). 

Fig. 4i. Internal skeletal structures of the head viewed from the dorsal surface. 

The whole of the dorsal surface of the head>cHpsule has been removed 
and the sternal ala of tlie left side has been cut away. 

Plate III. 

Fig. 6. Right maxillula viewed from anterior (inner) aspect. 

Fig. 6. liasal sclerite of ma\illula with muscles and attachments viewed from 
behind. 

Fig. 7. Lett maxilla and attAchmouU from posterior (outer) aspect. The nearer 
arthrodial meiuhrane is shown b}'cross lines running obliquely upwards 
to the right, the farther by reverse lines. 

Fig. 8. Left maxillipede vieweil from posterior (outer) aspect. 

Figs. 9,10, A 11. Successive dissections of the muscles of the antenna. 9, viewed 
from above in 9ttu; l(f, the levators have been removed and the 
adductor obliquuR turned aside. The dorsal faces ot pra^coxa, co\a, and 
basis have been cut away; 11, adductor interior and obliquus and 
abductor lateralis removed, pra^cova and cova further cut awa}. (See 
Plate IV. for fig. 11.) 

Plate IV. 

Pig. 11. (For description see under l*late III. above.) 

Fig. 12, ilight maxillula from posterior (outer) aspect to show the muscles. 

Fig. 18. Rase ot the inner (pnecoxal) endite of same from posterior (outer) aspect 
to show muscles : detached from basal sclerite. 

Fig. 14. Rase of the same from medial aspect. 

Fig. 15. The same from anterior (inner) aspect. 

Fig. 16. Left maxilla from anterior (inner) aspect to show muscles (the sMuctor 
turns out of the plane of this figure). 

Fig. 17. Structures of right latero-ventral corner of the head viewed from behind 
to <how the course ot the abductor inavillaris. 

Pig. 18. Left maxilhpede viewed from the medial aspect to show its muscles. The 
alar bar and maxillipedal sclerite have been cut tlirough. 

Fig. 19, The same viewed from the anterior (inner) aspect. 
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45. Contributions to the Development oE the Pelvic Girdle r 
I.—The Pelvic Girdle in the Butrachian Menopomu 
allegluLnieme Harlan. By James W. Low, B.Sc.,. 
F.Z.S., Department of Zoology, University of Bristol. 

[Received March 0,1926: Read April 27,1926.] 

(Text-figures 1-4.) 

The present paper consists of a description of three stages in 
the development of the pelvic girdle of Menopoma, The material 
consisted of embryos, 27 min., 32*5 mm. and 38 mm. respectively, 
for which I am indebted to Professor F. H. Edgeworth and Dr. 
W. D. Henderson. Transvei-se sections (10/n) were cut of the 
hinder portions of these and reconstructions of the pelvic girdles 
made by the wax-plate method. The pelvic nerves of the 
32*5 mm. and 38 mm. embryos, and in the latter case also the 
muscles having their origin or insertion in the pelvic region, were 
i^econstructed. 

The Pelvic Girdle in the 27 mm. Embryo. (Text-fig. 1.) 

At this stage the pelvic girdle consists of two distinct halves,, 
each of which is composed of a stout ventral portion and an 


Text-figure 1. 



Drawing <»f 1^0) of right half of pelvic girdle of 27 mm. embryo. Lateral 

aepeoti scale i approx. Tlie thin area of the cartilage is indicated thus. 

E ^ily directed slender process. These two cartilages are in¬ 
to one another at an angle of about 106^, so that they form 
a wide structure, lying close to th^ ventral body-wall. 
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Each half fortns a defioite mass of cartilage in which a dorsal 
iliac region, an antero-ventrai pubic region, and a postero-ventral 
ischial region are roughly indicated, and the girdle will be de¬ 
scribed according to these regions. It should be noted, however^ 
that there is no discontinuity in the cartilaginous mass and the 
regions are mainly based on comparisons with other forms. Each 
cartilage bea.r8 on its outer size, at about the middle of its length 
and below the point of origin of the iliac process, a shallow 
depression, the acetabulum, with which the femur articulates. 

Fossa acetabuli: 

The acetabulum consists of a shallow depression, facing ventro- 
laterally, on the outer side of each cartilaginous mass. It lies in 
the area of union of iliac, ischial and pubic regions, and, in my 
opinion, a portion of each of these takes part in the formation of 
the acetabular surface. The acetabulum is mai*ked off from the 
pubic and ischial regions by fairly prominent ridges and less 
noticeably marked off dorsalJy, where the acetabular surface is 
continuous with the outer surface of the ilium. In its hinder 
part the acetabulum is indented by a deep notch, the acetabular 
portion of the large ilio-ischiadic notch which lies between the 
iliac process and the ischial region. This notch reaches inwards 
towards the centre of the acetabulum and from about this point 
the cartilage is thinned out in a line passing forwards and up¬ 
wards to another (ilio-pubic) notch, probably markiug the anterior 
limit of the iliac region. 

Begio iliaca: 

The iliac portion of the cartilage consists of a rather flattened 
prong-like process arising dor^al to the acetabulum and projecting 
obliquely upwards, backwards and outwards, with its anterior 
limit probably indicated by the thin region of the cartilage re¬ 
ferred to above. The inner surface of this process is slightly 
concave from its attachment to its free posterior end, and the 
process rather oval in section. The outer suiface curves gradually 
at its lower end into the acetabular surface. The anterior border 
is narrow and rounded, and slopes downwards from the free end 
to a wide shallow notch which separates it from the dorso-lateral 
bei^der of the pubic region. The posterior border i« broad and 
rounded and slopes downwards and forward, bounding the ilio- 
ischiadic notch dorsally, to the acetabular portion of that notch, 
where it is much thinner. 

Begio iscbiadica: 

The ischial region consists of a mass of cssiilage broad an-? 
teriorly, in the SiceUbular rogion, and tapering ton^a^s its oa.udal 
end. The acetabpsr portion is triangular in section* with the 

directed obliquely uf>wards. The dorsal snrfsee % e<n<mth 
with a slight ridge anteriorly, wki^ piwsSes obliquely forwa^S 
across the surface from the apex of the ilio^jpuhle notoii to the 
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ventro-medial edge of the cartilage. The ventro-*lateral surface 
is rounded and passes in fix)nt, laterally into the acetabular sur¬ 
face, from which it is separated by a slight ridge, and ventrally 
into the ventral surface of the pubic region. The dorso-lateral 
border is fairly broad and round, and extends from the ilio- 
ischiadic notch to the free posterior end. The ventro-medial 
border is rounded and continuous with the ventro-medial border 
of the pubic region. 

Begio pubica: 

The pubic region consists of a mass of cartilage lying in front 
of the acetabulum. It is somewhat triangular in transverse 
section, the apex being directed upwards. Passing forward from 
the acetabulum, the ventro-lateral angle is drawn out as a 
flattened wing-like projection forming a pubic plafce, abruptly 
truncated in front. 

The dorsal surface of the pubic portion is smooth and is con¬ 
tinuous behind with the dorsal surfaces of the ischial and iliac 
regions, from which it is separated by a shallow groove, which 
probably indicates the hinder limit of the pubic region, lying in 
front of the ridge on the anterior end of the ischial region. The 
ventral surface, perfoiated near its centre by a small obturator 
foramen, is continuous with the ventral surface of the ischial 
region. The obturator foramen lies in a depression, and from it 
a shallow longitudinal groove runs forward to the anterior margin. 
The lateral surface consists of two aspects, an acetabulai* face and 
n pre-acetabular face, separated by a fairly prominent ridge 
bounding the acetabulum anteriorly. The acetabular face 
extends downwards from the notch separating iliac and pubic 
regions to the ventro-lateml margin of the acetabulum, forming 
part of the acetabular surface. The pre-acetabular face is tri¬ 
angular in area and slopes forward as far as the obturator 
foramen, which opens somewhat obliquely at its anterior edge, 
thus lying between the dorso-lateral margin and a wing-like 
expansion lying at right angles to the pre-acetabular face, in the 
same plane m the prolonged end of the dorso-lateral margin. The 
median border of the pubic region is rounded and is continuous 
behind with the median border of the ischial region. The ventro¬ 
lateral border forms an elbow at the lower edge of the ridge 
bounding the acetabulum and passes forward as the lateral border 
of the pnbic plate. The anterior aspect forms a small, somewhat 
dumb-bell-shaped area. 

A slight aggregation of cells in the mid-ventral line, in front 
of the pubic region and slightly ventral to it, may indicate the 
beginning of the primordium of the ypsiloid cartilage. 

ventral surface of the pubo-ischium slopes upwards from 
the anterior border at an angle of about SO® to the vertebral axis. 
The dorso-lateral edge of the ischial region lies about parallel to 
that axis. 
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Tn Pbltic Ghudlk ik thk 32^5 mm. Smbbto. (Tezt-fi|^. %) 

As compared with the 27 mm. fttege, very considerable develop¬ 
ment has taken place. The length of the girdle is about twice 
that of the younger stage, largely due to the formation of flat 
pubic plates. The girdle still consists of two distinct halves, but 
the angle between them is reduced to about 90®. The acetabulum 
is more completely formed. The oblique groove on the dorsal 
surface of the pubic region, which probably indioa.ted its hinder 


Text-figure 2. 



Drawing of model (X 100) of pelvic girdle of 82*$ mm. embryo. Ventral 
aflpeot, scale t tppros. 

limit, has disappeared, so that the dorsal 8ui*face8 of pubic and 
ischial regions form H flat continuous surface. There m little, if 
any, trace of the ilio-pubic noteJu Considerable changes have 
taken place in the ischial region, its post-acetabular portion being 
more plate-like and projecting bdekwards at a l%ber level than 
the ventral surface of the acetabular portion. The prtmordium 
of the ypsiloid cartilage has made its appeaxtnee in procertilage. 

Fossa aoetabuU: 

The aceUbulum has become deeper, faces more laterally, and is 
more definitely demarcated from the surrounding regions. The 
acetabular portion of the ilio*ischiadio notch is now iuled up, the 
cartilage in the neighbourhood being greatly thickened, forming 
a fairly broad posterior ridge. This, together with a more ventml 
process of the ischial region, bounds the acetabulum posteriorly. 
The ridge is indented by a notch surrounding the head of the 
femur. Passing .forward from the upper end of this notch is an 
oblique ridge wbhm separates the outer surface of the ilimn from 
the acetabular surface. In hmt of tlie anterior end of ih^ ridge 
the acetabular surface passes doreally into the dot;^kteral 
margin of the iliac and pdbk regions. Ahterioriy the acetabulum 
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is bounded by a ridge at the lateral edge of the acetabular face of 
the pubic region. This passes below into the elbow which forms 
the hind end of the lateral margin of the pubic plate. Below the 
acetabulum the ventro-lateral margin has become narrower and 
forms a slight rim, which is slightly concave fi*om before back¬ 
wards. 

Begio iliaca: 

The pi-obable anterior limits of the iliac region are no longer 
distinguishable at this stage, but, in my opinion, a small part of 
the flat dorsal surface of the whole ventral portion of the cartilage 
is probably formed by the iliac region, the prong-like process of 
which expands somewhat as it merges in the ventral cartilage 
above and behind the acetabulum. Tlie iliac process has become 
somewhat flattened towards its free posterior end. Its upper 
border is consequently narrower at that end, but becomes broader 
more anteriorly and is continuous with the dorso-lateral border 
of the pubic region, there being little, if any, trace of the notch 
present in the earlier stage. The posterior border at its lower end 
passes into a fairly broad posterior surface, separjited from the 
acetabulum by the ridge mentioned above. 

Regio ischiadica : 

This region has become much more distinctly differentiated 
into an acetabular portion, roughly triangular in transverse 
sectiot), and a small quadrangular plate-like portion, flattened 
dorso ventrally, projecting backwards. These portions are 
separated ventrally by a pronounced transverse ridge. 

The ventral surface of the acetabular portion is continuous in 
front with the ventral surface of the pubic region. Behind the 
transverse ridge it curves sharply upwards and passes into the 
ventral surface of the ischial plate, which lies parallel to the 
vertebral axis. The ridge is prolonged laterally into a process 
bounding the post-acetabular notch below. The dorsal surface 
of the ischial region is continuous anteriorly with the dorstil 
surface of the pubic region and dorsally with that of the iliac 
region. The medial borders of the ischial plates of either side are 
more widely separated than are the corresponding borders of the 
acetabular portions, which are closely approximated in the mid- 
ventral line* 

Begio pubica: 

The pubic region of the girdle has greatly increased by the 
formation of two flat pubic plates in fronts of the acetabular 
region. The pre-aoetabular face of the lateral aspect of the 
earlier stage has now become antero-dorsal, forming a triangular 
face between the dorsal surface of the acetabular portion of this 
region and that of the pubic plate. The pubic plate is flattened 
dorao^ventrally, quadrangular in outline, and is thicker near the 
rounded lateral border, from which it slopes gradually inwards to 
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the narrower medial border. The anterior margin ia flat and 
curves slightly backwards at the antero-median angle. At this 
point the two pubic plates are in procartilaginous continuity with 
a small cylindrical mass of procartilage lying in the mid-ventral 
line and slightly below the level of the ventral surface of the 
pubic region. This is the primordium of the ypsiloid cartilage. 

The Pelvic Girdle in the 38 mm. Embryo. (Text-figs. 3 A 4.) 

'rhe girdle has only slightly increased in size as compared with 
the 32*5 mm. stage. Its total length shows a slight increase, but 
the relative proportions are somewhat different. The dorsal sur¬ 
faces of the cartilages of either side are now inclined to one 
another at an angle of about 6CP, and the ventro-medial hordes 
are more closely approximated in the mid-ventral line, especially 
in the acetabular I'egion, where the vential surfaces bulge down¬ 
wards. The pubic plates have increased slightly in length and 
are oblong instead of quadiangular, and the obturator foramina 
are relatively larger. The thickness of the cartilage in the 
acetabular region has increased slightly. The iliac processes are 
longer, and both the length and breadth of the ischial plates have 
increased. The ilio-ischiadio notch is wider. The acetabulum 
has not increased in size, but is more clearly separated off from 
the surrounding surfaces. 

Fossa acetabuli: 

The cartilage covering the back of the acetabulum is thicker 
and above forms a broad ridge or lateral surface of the iliac and 
pubic regions overhanging the acetabulum. Anteriorly the 
cartilage has also become thicker, so as to obliterate the elbow 
formed by the hind end of the lateral border of the pubic plate 
in the earlier stage. Posteriorly the lateral process of the ventral 
ridge of the ischial region has become more prominent. The 
small post-acetabular notch is still present. Below the acetabulum 
the ventro-lateral border of the pubo-ischinm forms a slightly 
more prominent rim. 

Begio iliaca: 

The iliac process is relatively longer than in the 32*5 mm* stage, 
but the relationships of this region are practically the same as in 
that st^. The ridge bounding the anterior part of the ilio- 
ischiadic notch has grown out somewhat, so that the posterior 
aspect is narrower. Laterally this surface slopes forwards to the 
ridge which bounds the acetabulum and has now became more 
prominent, as has also the ridge across the outer surface of the 
lower end of the ilit^c process. 

Begio isehiadic^: 

This region has become drawn out posteriorly into two flat 
plates^ These approximate more closely ip tjbe mid^ventral line 
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than in the 32*5 mm. embryo, and the posterior border of each is 
slightly convex. The dorsal surface of the ischial region is con¬ 
tinuous anteriorly with the dorsal surface of the ])iibic region. 
On the ventral surface the transverse ridge has been obliterated, 
only the lateral portion of this remaining as a prominent process 
bounding the acetabulum l>ehind and. together with the more 
dorsal ridge of the iliac region, forming a wide post-acetabular 
notch, in which the head of the femur lies. 

Eegio pubica: 

The main alteration in the pubic region is the greater develop¬ 
ment of tlie pubic plate, which is now a flat oblong structure 
with its long axis longitudinal. The antoro-dorsal surface in the 
region of the obturator foramen is less marked, and the dorso¬ 
lateral margin of the acetabular region passes more gradually 
into the dorsal surface of the pubic plate. The two pubic regions 
bulge ventrally towards the middle line in the acetabular region, 
and their ventro-medial borders are very closely approximated at 
that point. By thickening of the cartilage, the elbow at the 
hind end of the lateral border of the pubic plate has been 
obliterated, this border passing more gradually into the ventral 
part of the acetabular surface. Anterioidy the antero-medial 
angles of the pubic plates are continuous with flattened pro- 
cartilaginous extensions, which merge with the cylindrical axis of 
the ypsiloid procartilage. This axis lies in the mid-ventral line 
and slightly ventral to the level of the pubic plates. Passing 
forwards the ypsiloid procartilage is at first nearly cylindrical in 
transverse section, but expands into two lateral wing-like pro¬ 
jections, which are widest anteriorly. The anterior border is 
slightly convex. 

The Pelvic Muscles ix the 38 mm. Embryo. (Text-figs. 3 & 4.) 

The muscles related to the pelvic girdle were reconstructed in 
the model of the girdle of the 38 mm. embryo and are described 
below. The muscles ai’e as far as possible named with regard to 
their origins and insertions, except in the case of well-established 
names about which little doubt exists as to their homologues in 
other Vertebrates. The synonyms used by other authors are 
given in the table on pages 920 & 921. 

(A) The muscles passing backwards from the anterior end of 
the body which are inserted in the pelvic region are 

M. rectus abdominis (pubo-thoracicus); 

This consists of two narrow bands of muscle lying on either 
side of, and close to, the lines alba. Near the anterior pubic 
region each band is differentiated into two portions—-a ventral 
portion, the fibres of which are inserted into the anterior border 

the pubic plate, and a dorsal portion, whose fibres are inserted 
as a M‘. ypsiloideus posterior (Whipple, 16) into the stem of the 
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Smomnia or Funo 


TmniMh^ imd tkii paptv. 

OiAVi, 1901. 

Ho»fiCAvy,187S«78. 

^ Di May, 1678. 

M. xectns ibdominh (pubo^* reotu* abdomiuin. 
thoracicat). 

pabo*tboraoicaa. 


M. obliqiini externvs (cotto< obliquoa extarnoa. oo»to • abdominalit 
abdominalis externua), externua (obliquaa 

exteruus). 


M. obliquQS intenias (costo<) obliquoa internal. i coito-abdomiiiilii 
abdominalii internal). i internui (oblifans 

internal). 


M. iachio-caudalii .' iicbio^eaudaHs. iKchio-candalii. 


M. eandali-pabo-ieehio-tibialia... caudali-pabo* , caudali-pubo* 1 caudali • pubo- 

iiebiadicai. > iiobio-tibialii. 1 iiobio»tibialii. 

M. caado*femaralii.caado^femoralii. oaBdali^femoralii. 

oaudali'femoralii. 

M. pnbo*iichio-tibudii . 

pabo-iichio-tibrnUi. 

pabodschio'tibialii. 

pabo*isebio*tibulia. 

M. iicbio’flexoriai. 

iichio*flexoriui. 

iscbio'flexoriaa. 

iichio-flexoritti. 

M.pabo<iiobio«femoralti external. 

pabo<iichio- 
femoralii external. 

pubo*iicbio> 
femoralii extenmi. 

pabo - iiebio- | 

femoralii externua 

1 

U. iicbio-femaralie, . 

iicbiO'femoralk. 

}ecbio*{emoMlia 

iicbio-femoralii. 

M.pabo-isebio-f 0 inon]ii inUmni. 

Part of capnt pabi* 
cam of extenior 
femorii bicepi. 

pabo-iicldo- 
femoralii internal. 

Pabo • iicbio- 
femoralii internal 

1C. pubo*«ztanioHai .. 

Part of caput pabi- 
cam of lC.exteBior 
{em<xria bicepi. 

apparently iadodad 
in M. pabo*iibhio- 
femondiiintenma. 


j M. ilio-extenioriae*. 

1 

1 

! 

iHo^exteaeorioi. 

ilio - exteniotiui 
(in part). 

iUo*tibialii. 



iHo-femoralic. 

ilio^imondii. 

lC.iUo^fBiok*a«lfa«laxi)i'... 

4 

11 ilbkfamorO'fibalada ** .t 

llio-dbilaria. " 

* 

Feaioro^ftbtilirii.^ 

lljo«lai»ora* 

fibttlazii. 

... .. 

IlMMluta. 
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Hitmfhbt, 1872. 

MiTaUT, 1682. 

168i. 

Mbccbi., 1824. 

SiAirvtDS, 1846. 

rectus abdominis. 

rectus. 

pubio • sous - 
sternal. 

Oerader Bauch- 
mnskel. 


obliquus exteruus. 

external oblique. 

oblique externe 
ou costo. 
abdominal. 

Aeusserer schiefer 
Bauchmuskel. 

~ 

oUiquus intemus. 

internal oblique. 

oblique interne 
ou vertdbro- 
abdomiual. 

Innerer schiefer 
Bauchmuskel. 

— 

ischio-caudal. 

ischio-caudal. 

- 



caudo-crural. 

semimem¬ 

branosus. 

coccy-souM- 

fdmoral. 

subcaudalis. 

subcaudalis. 

caudo-femoralis. 

femoro-caudal. 

(»ccy- 80 us- 

fdmoral. 

j pyriformis. 

! 

pyriformis. 


Saperficiiil stratam of; gracilis, 
plantar muscles of 
thigh (in part) or, 
gracilis. | 


Sanerficial stratum of; Semitendinosus. 
plantar muscles ofj 
thigh (in part) or! 
caudo • pedal -caudo-j 
crural. 


Sous-ischio* I Zweiter Benger. Flexores 

ti!)ial. adducentes. 


{Langer, starker Flexores 
j Beuger. adducentes. 


Middle part of the Adductor, 
deeper stratum o^ 
plantar muscles of 
thigh. 


Hinder ischioofemoral isehio • femoral 
part of deeper (not described in 
stratum of thigh Utnopma). 
muscles. 


Anterior or supra-j iliacus. 
pubic portion of the; 
deeper stratum ofi 
plantar muscles ofl 
thigh or pectineus. 


Inner sector of super- rectus femoris. 
iicial stratum of 
dorsal muscles of 
thigh or rectus 
femoris intemus. 


Middle sector of super- gluteus uaxtmus. 
flcial stratum of 
dorsal muscles of 
thigh or gluteo- 


Ex-pelvi-fi^morai. Nach aussen Obturatorius and 
I Zieher. Adductor 

ischiadicus. 


: Gemellus. Quadratus 
' femoris. 

. Gemellus. 


Intra-pelvi- | Pectineus. Pectineus. 
fi^moral. 


Starker streoker. Steckmuskelmasse 
schenkels. 


Ileo-fmioral stratum 
of dorsal muiciM of 
thigh. 

Gluteus mediui 
and Gluteus 
minimus. 

Ileo-rotuHen. 


Gluteus. 

Outer saetor of super¬ 
ficial stratum of 
dorsal nwsdss of 
thigh. 

IlM-pMQIinl. 

Heo-pdronien. 

Wadenbein 

beuger. 

Abductor 
fibularif primus. 

Ihm^fihuMris (f) 

SiMpl. 

Femoro^pdronien. 


Abductor fibu- 
laris secundns. 
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i|$i^#!oping jrp«iloid ourtilftgB. This latter portioi^ 
the M. pyramidalis of Hoflmann. 

M. < 

This c(^tiu ‘ 

aponeurosis and u 

port of the pubic p ^ of i e 

origin of the M. pulio-ibi 

M. obliquus intemus (costo-abdominahs internus): 

This nmsclo is partly attached ^ M If th( doisil I ^ h t of 
the iiiutUy just above the origin of the M. ilio-extensorius, 

(B) The muscles passing forwaids from the tail which are 
inserted in the pelvic region are.— 

M. ischio-caudalis: 

This is the most median of the sub caudal muscles. It is a 
broad thin plate of muscle lying obliquely to the vertical plane, 
and is inserted into the postero-latera! angle of the ischial plate. 
Innervation: An ischio-oaudal branch fiom the sciatic plexUs. 

M. caudaJi-pubo-ischio-tibialib: 

This is a small muscle which passes forwards between the 
adjacent sides of the M. ischio-caudalis and M. caudo-femoralis, 
and is inserted into the posterior edge of the M. pubo-isohio- 
tibialis a short way after the lattCi muscle has left the ischial 
region. Some fibres also pass to the posterior edge of the 
M. ischio flexorius. 

Innervation: N. pudendus. 

M. oaudo-femoralis: 

This is a fairly large muscle, round in section, which lies kteral 
to the M. ischio-caudalis. It tapers anteriorly into a long tendon, 
which is inserted into the femur below the trochanter a^ dorsal 
to part of the insertion of the M. pubo-ischip-femoralis extemus. 
Innervation: K* pudendus^ 


(0) The ventral muscles of the thigh are 
pabo*i8chio*tibialis; 

This is a very large triangular sheet of muscle trhieh arises 
from an aponeurosis in the mid-ventral line, along the ivbole line 
of approximaticxn of the halves of the pubo^ischium. It runs 
with converging fibres laterally and diataiUj, to be inserted into 
the tibia. ^ 

Incurvation: A branch of the JI* tibialis eommuma and 
N# oUuratorius. 
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M* iicbio^Eexorius: 

This muscle arises from thp r»^>8tero«lateral angle of the ischial 
plate . . , tion of the M. ischio-caudalis, and 

pats^‘ : i' ' •' ‘ 

luuet ’ a’ ! N ». {t niiined. According to Osawa supplied 
by the s ^ ^ ^ \ previous muscle, 

M, p'.iho-!Bcl«i.)-ieiuorali8 externus; 

This is a thick triangular muscle. It arises from the ▼entral 
surface of the pti>>o-ischium near its median border. The origin 
reaches twm about half-way along the pubic plate anteriorly to 


Text-figure 3. 



caud.fem--4|~€ 

Isch.caudr--^ 

caud.pubusch.tit)- 


—llfom ant. 


Drawing of left half of .nodal (X !«>) of the pelvic g.>dle of 88 mm. .mbryo. 
Ventral aepact, erale J appm*. The poaition of the M. pubo.,eoh,o.t.b.at.. .a 

. a V , _and that of the M pubo-ischio-femorahs 

in ictt > ^ 0 caudeli-pubo-iachio-tibialis is ineerted 

Jthc m! 'i.ch.o4exorm.,». .bovrn, and partly into the more v.ntml 
M. pulw-iscbio-tibialis.) 

ius^iow the attachment of the M. caud^femoralis 
and distal to the origin of the femoro- 
flbJw W of the M. ilio-femoro-fibularu. down to the tibial 

“innXation: N. obturatoriua and a smaU branch of the 
N. tibialis communis. 

Pawo. Zpol. 8oo.— 1926, No. LX. 60 
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M. ischio-femoralis: 

At this stage I find that the muscle thus named in the adult 
consists of two intimately associated muscles:— 

(o) A dorsal, more or less cylindrical, muscle, arising from the 
lateral border of the ischial plate, anterior to the origin of 
the M. ischio'flexorius, and passing forwards to be inserted 
on the head of the femur; and 

((}) a ventral, more irregularly shaped, muscle,* intimately 
associated with the above near its origin, which arises from 
the ventral surface of the ischial plate, immediately below 
the origin of a, and passes forwards to be inserted in the 
capsule of the hip-joint. 

Innervation: A small branch from the sciatic plexus. 

(D) The dorsal muscles of the thigh are:— 

M. pubo-ischio-femoralis internus: 

This muscle arises from the middle line along the whole doi-sal 
surface of the pubic region and the dorso-lateral border of the 

Text-figure 4, 


pub.isch.fem int. 


ilext. 


eaud.fem 


Ihrawine of model (X IfiO) of pelvic girdle of 38 mm. embryo. 

Dorsal aspect, scale | approx. 

ilium. It passes over the lateral margin of the girdle and the 
dorsal side of the '^ip-joint, where it bends at an obtuse angle, 
and passes downwards, expanding over the dorsal side of the 
femur, into the lower two-thirds of which it is inserted. 

Innervation: N. femovalis and a twig from the K. obturatorius. 
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M. pubo-ext<insorius: 

Thitt is a strap-shaped muscle which arises from the dorso- 
lateml border of the acetabular portion of the pubic region, 
immediately above and closely associated with part of the origin 
of the M. pubo-ischio-femoralis interniis, and passes downwards 
over that muscle to be inserte«l in an aponeurosis on the tibial 
side of tlie knee. 

Innervation: N. fenioralis. 

M. ilio-extensorius: 

This is a stiap shaped muscle wdiich arises from the outer sur¬ 
face of the iliac process iininediately behind the M. pubu-ischio- 
femoralis internus and pusses downwards to be inserted by a flat 
tendon in the lower leg. Jt is separated from the knee by the 
origin of the dorsal muscles of the lower leg. 

Innervation: N. femoralis, 

M. ilio-femoralis: 

This consists of two very closely associated muscles, which may 
be named M. ilio-femoralis anterior and posterior respectively. 
The anterior muscle arises from the iliac region just above and 
behind the acetabulum. It is covered by the M. ilio-extensorius 
and is inserted into the peroneal side of the femur. The posterior 
muscle IS larger and arises from the posterior surface of the iliac 
region, immediately opposite the origin of the anterior muscle, 
and is inserted into the femur near and dorsal to that muscle. 

Innervation: K. pei oneus. 

M. ilio-femoro-fibularis: 

Tliis is a two-headed muscle. Tlie ilio-fibular head is a long 
jsleniler muscle which arises from the outer surface of the ilium 
immediately below and in very close connection with the origin 
of tlje M. ilio-extensorius. It passes down to be inserted about 
the middle of the peroneal side of the fibula. The femoro-fibular 
hea<l is also a slender muscle which arises from the femur below 
4 ind distal to the insertion of the M. caudo-femoralis and passes 
downwards beside tlie ilio-libular head, with which it becomes 
intimately associate<l at its insertion. 

Innervation: A branch from the N. tibialis. 

Discussion. 

Tlie chief account of the Myology of Menopovia alkghaniense 
is given by Mivart (7), while Osawa (9), Humphry (3), and to 
iiome extent Schmidt, Goddard and van der Hoeven (12) deal 
with the musculatui’^ of Cryptohranchua japoiiicua, A general 
account of the muscles of Urodeles is also given by Hoflinann (2) 
and de Man (5). Many authors refer to the possible homologies 

the various muscles with those of man or higher Vertebrates 

60* 
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Snch references are omitted as far as possible in this paper, the 
(juestion of homologies l)eing reserved for future discussion. 

The subcaudai muscles as they pass from behind forward 
towards the pelvic region divide into three, M. ischio-caudalis, 
M. c.uido-feinoralis and M. caudali-pubo-ischio-tibialis. 

The two iirst-named muscles are similarly named by most 
workers, but there is diversity of opinion with regard to the 
third, here named M. caudali-pubo-ischio-tibialis. According to 
Osawa, this muscle, which he calls M. caudali-pubo-ischiadicus, in 
Grijptohranchm “verbindet sich mit dem hinteren Hand des 
M. pubo-ischio-tibialis resp. ischio-flexoiius sehnig.” Hoffmann 
states that the muscle in question joins the M. pubo-ischio-tibialis. 
Humphry, describing the sfune species, names this muscle the 
caudo-crural and states that it joins the superficial stratum of 
the plantar muscles of the thigh almost at right angles.’* He 
further states that a bundle of fibres of the hinder part of the 
muscular mass thus described, and which he considers appears to 
correspond to the semitendiiiosus of man, although he does not 
describe it as a separate muscle, ‘‘ joins a similar bundle from the 
caudo-crural and they together form the caudo-pedal.” This 
agrees with Mivart’s description for Jfmojooma, but in this case 
the posterior bundle of fibres is descril)ed as a separate muscle, 
the semitendiiiosus, arising from tlm posterior-external angle of 
the ischium and passing down the leg. The semimembranosus, 
which is Mivavt’s name for the M. caudali-pubo-ischio-tibialis, 
“ is inserted into the posterior edge of the semitendinosus a little 
after the latter muscle has left the ischium.” He considers that 
it may perhaps be a second head of the semitendinosus. The 
reconstruction made of the muscles in the 38 mm. embryo shows 
that the M. caudali-^pubo-ischio-tibialis is inserted partly into the 
posterior edge of the M. pubo-ischio-tibialis and partly into the 
posterior edge of the M. ischio-flexorius. 

The most superficial of the ventral muscles of the thigh is the 
large triangular M. pubo-ischio-tibialis which covers the others, 
with the exception of the M. ischio-flexorius, which lies behind 
and slightly beneath it. Removal of this muscle exposes the 
M. pubo-ischio-femoralisexternus, while St ill deeper the M.ischio- 
femoralis passes from the ischial plate to the head of the femur. 

The M. iachio-femoi’alis is descidbed by Osawa in Crypto- 
hranchuB japonicm as a small muscle arising fi-om the lateral 
border of the ischium and inserted into the capsule of the hip- 
joint and the adjacent part of the femur* It is not referred to 
by Mivart as occurring in Merwpoma, In the 38 mm. embryo 
I find that there are, in this position, two intimately associated 
muscles, as described abovs (p. 924). 

The auperficiai muscles of the dorsal aspect of the thigh con¬ 
sists of;— 

(A) A large muscle (here called M. pubo-ischio-femoialis 
internus) arising from the dorsal surface of the pubic 
region and the dorso-latei*al border of the ilium, and in¬ 
serted into the lower portion of the femur; 
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(B) a strap-like muscle (M. pubo-extensorius) lying above this, 
arising from the ilorso-JaterHl border of the acetabulai* 
poi tion of the pubic region, and inserted in an aponeurosis 
on the tibial side of the knee; and 

(C) another strap>like muscle (M, ilio-extensorius) which arises 
from the outer surface of the iliac process behind the 
M. pubo-ischio-fempralis internus and passes downwards 
over the knee to be inserted in the lower leg. 

Mivart (7) and Humphry (3) describe these as separate muscles 
with origins and insertions as described (pp. 924 925). 

The names given by these authors are:— 


Muftcle. Mivakt. Humphey. 

A. Iliacus. Pectineus. 

B. Rectus femoris. Rectus femoris internus. 

0. Gluteus maxim us. “ Gluteo-i*ectus.” 


Osawa ( 9 ) describes all the.se muscles together as constituting a 
M. extensor femoiis biceps, which, he states, is a two-headed 
muscle, one head (caput pubiciim) arising from the whole inner 
surface of the psrs pubica of the pubo-ischium, passing over the 
margin of the pubic region and the dorsal side of the hip-joint 
capsule, and passing downwards to the donal side of the femur, 
the other head (caput iliacurn), which is equivalent to C (M. ilio- 
extensorius), taking its origin from tim anterior border of the 
medial half of the ilium and likewise passing downward over the 
hip-joint. He further describes these two heads as having a 
common insertion on tlie whole dorsal surface of the femur down 


to the condyle. B is apparently included with A in the caput 
pubicum. llotfmann and de Man describe A as a M. pubo-ischio- 
femoralis internus and C as a separate M. ilio-extensorius, with 
origin and insertion as de.scribed (p. 925), and not as passing to a 
common insertion with the M. pubo-ischio-femoralis internus. 
de Man considers that MivarPs separation of this muscle (C) into 
two portions is artificial, but the portions described by Mivart as 
separate muscles coiTespond to 0 and B, the latter apparently 
being include<l with A by these workers. Examination of the 
reconstruction of the muscle^ of the 38 mm. embryo and of serial 
transverse sections confirms Mivart and Humphry’s description 
that B (M, pubo-extensorius) is a separate muscle passing down 
over A (M. pubo-ischio-femoralis internus) to be inserted in an 
aponeurosis on the tibial side of the knee. 

The M. ilio-femoralis is described by most authors as a single 
muscle. In the adult Menoporha^ Mivart describes two closely 
associated muscles. Gluteus medius and Gluteus minimus respec¬ 
tively. My observations confirm this description of the two 
muscles, for which the names M. ilio-femoralis anterior and 
posterior are suggested (p. 925). 

As regards the M. ilio-femoro-fibularis, this is in some cases 
described as two separate muscles, in others as two heads of one 
muscle; there is general agreement that the two components 
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seem to represent the long and short heads of the Biceps femoria 
of higher animals, and they are consequently described under one 
name. 

The Nerves of the Pelvic Region, 

The nerves supplying the pelvic region and the hind limb aro 
derived from four spinal nerves. As only the hinder portion of 
the embryo was sectioned, it is impossible to state which spinal 
nerves are concerned, but these correspond to the N. praesacralea 
III, II, and I and the N. sacralis of Osawa (9). The terminology 
used by Osawa is adopted here. 

Tlie pelvic nerves form plexi anterior and posterior to the iliac 
process. The anterior or lumbar plexus is formed by the 
N. prsesacrales III and II. This gives two main branches;— 

N. obturatoriiis: Runs forwards to the inner side of the 
pubic region. It penetrates the M. pubo-ischio-femoralis 
intern us, to which it gives a twig, and passes through the 
obturator foramen and enters the M. pubo-ischio-tibialis. 
Just at its origin it gives a ramus hypogastricus which 
supplies the skin in that region. 

N. femoralis: Passes over the dorso-lateral border of the 
pubo-ischium just in front of the iliac process. The main 
trunk (ramus longus, Osawa) penetrates the M. pubo- 
ischio-femoralis internus and passes distally close to the 
inner side of the femur. A small branch (ramus brevis, 
Osawa) supplies the M. ilio-extensorius. 

The larger posterior or sciatic plexus is formed by the N. prse- 
sacrales II and I and the small N. sacralis. This sciatic plexus 
lies behind and below the iliac proce.ss, between the M. ischio- 
flexorius and M. caiido-femoralis. Its main branches are:— 

N. peroneus ; Arises from the outer side of the plexus rather 
dorsally and just after leaving the plexus gives a twig 
to the M. ilio-femoralis and to the M. ilio-fernoro- 
flbularis (ilio-femoral head). 

N. tibialis comm\mis; This is the largest nerve of the hind 
limb. From its origin it is divided into two trunks, which 
are separated from one another by the M. caudo-femoralis 
and thefemoro-fibular head of the M. ilio-femoro-fibularis. 
These two trunks unite Just above the knee. A smaller 
collateral trunk runs beside the more ventral of the two 
main trunks and joins with it at the knee. 

N. pubo-ischio-tibialis: A small nerve which arises from the 
antero-ventral region of the plexus and enters the M. pubo- 
ischio-tibiaHs. 

N. pudendus: A small nerve which supplies the M. caudali- 
pubo-iscbio-tibialis and M. caudo-femoralis. 

N. ischio-caudalis: Arises from the N. sacralis and supplies the 
M. caudo-femoralis and M. ischio-caudslis* 
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I wish to express my best thanks to Dr. W, D. Henderson for 
much helpful advice during the progress of the work. 


Ahhrevi'itions med in Text-figures, 

Ac, Acetabulum, cand/em, M. oaudo-femoralis. eaud,puh.isch,tih, M. caudali* 
pubo-ischio-tibialis. F, Femur. II, Iliac region. il,fem,ant, M, ilio-feinoralis 
anterior. tl,fem,post, M. ilio-tenioralis poaterior. il.ext. M. ilio-extensoriue. 
il.fem,fih.' llio-iibular head of M. ilio-femoro-tibulnns. il.fernJib/* Pemoro-fibular 
head of M. ilio-feinoro-fibularis. il.pub.n. llio-pubic notch, Ilio^iechiadic 

notch. Is, Ischial region, isch.fem. M. iHchio-femoralis. isch.flex. M. ischio- 
flexorius. ohl.sxt. M. obliquus exteinus. O.JF. Obturator-foramen. J/ub. Pubic 
region. pub,sxt. M. pubo-extensorius. puh.ischjem.int, M. pubo-ischio-femoralis 
internus. rsct.abd, M. rectus nbdoniiniK. I" Ypsiloid pro-cartilage, yps.post. 
M. ypsiloideus posterior. 
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46, The Ileo-Csecal Region in the Reptilia.—I. The Ileo- 
Csecal Region of Tupinambis teguexin. By John 
Beattie, M.B., Ch.B., M.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

[Received March 23,1926; Read April 13,1020.] 

(Plate 1.; Text-figures 1, 2.) 

The specimen on which this note is based was collected by 
Professor J. P, Hill on the Percy Sladen Expedition to Brazil 
in 1913. Tlie animal was eviscerated after capture and the 
ileo-caBcal region preserved in alcohol. A small segment was 
embedded and sectioned. I desire to thank Professor Hill for 
putting tlie material at my disposal. 

Lbnnberg in 1902 made a series of observations on the gut 
of the reptiles with refer€*nce to the influence of diet on the 
structure of the gut tube. He was able to show that the proximal 
colon in the Reptilia became enlarged to form diverticula to 
allow of the proper digestion of the cellulose-containing foods on 
which some of the animals fed. The complexity of the proximal 
part of the large bowel became greater with a more complete 
herbivorous diet. Tupinaynhia is interesting in that it is only 
partly herbivorous, although in the specimen which is described 
here tlie stomach contained dark brown seeds alone when the 
animal was captured. 

The structure of the caecum and proximal colon in Tupi^iambis 
is intermediate between the very simple arrangement seen in 
the Amphisbaena and the complex arrangement of the Iguana 
and its closely-allied form Metopoceros cornutus. In all three 
the ileum at its termination is pouched out to form a conical sac 
with the base at the ileo-caecal diaphragm (w^hicli contains within 
it the ileo-cjecal sphincter). This ileal expansion may be a post- 
moitem change, but as it is constant in most of the animals 
which have been examined it is possible that it is a normal 
feature. 

The ileum is covered with large villi which do not appear to 
have any regular arrangement, but are scattered over the whole 
of the surface of the ileum and closely packed together. They 
cover the ileal surface of the ileo-c?ecal diaphragm, and there 
they are of low elevation and terminate abruptly at the free 
margin of the orifice. 

The diaphiagm in the Tupinamibia is an annular band of 
tissue with a central opening. This central arrangement of the 
opening is found in most of the Lizards, but in the Iguana 
Tuberculata it is eccentric and the annular band is replaced by a 
semi-lunar fold of tissue. The interest of the diaphragm lies 
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in the structure of the muscle tissue lying within it. Tlie 
section shown in tig. 4, PI. I. demonstrates the fact that the 
circular muscle coat of the bowel alone enters into the compo¬ 
sition of the sphincter. The outer longitudinal coat passes over 
the sphincter region in a continuous sheet. The circular muscle 
tissue is in two distinct layers which do not fuse together except 
at the free margin of the diaphragm. Between the two layers 
of muscle a large artery and vein run in the connective tissue and 
are seen to supply the sphincter muscle and the other structures 
of the diaphragm. This arrangement is closely analogous to the 
condition seen in the developing mammal, especially in the early 
stages of Man. There the developing ileo-ciecal sphincter mnscle 


Text-figure 1. 



The intoriisl appearance of the ileo-cspcal region of Amphisbana alba to show a 
lateral caecum wliich at its base is lying in close apposition to the mesentery. 
e. colon ; ca. csecnm; il. ileum. 


is differentiated only fi*om that layer of the mesoblastic coat of 
the intestine which comes to form at a later date the muscle cells 
of the circular muscle coat. The developing sphincter in Man, 
although it cannot be divided into two layers in the almost 
diagrammatic manner which is seen in the Tupinamhis^ is never¬ 
theless split into two divisions to a lesser degree by a small 
blood-vessel in the same position as that in the TupinamhiB, 

The proximal colon in this animal shows a well-marked 
diverticulum from the mesenteric border, which penetrates 
between the two layers of the mesentery and is entirely covered 
with peritoneum. This condition would be quite inexplicable 
unless the arrangement of the part in Meiopoceroa is examined. 
In this animal the cmcum is a distinct diverticulum from the 
left side of the colon, and as it enlarges dorsally it comes to lie 
along the left surface of the mesentery and adheres to it. This 
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coBCum may illustrate a stage in the development of a caecum in 
Tupinamhis The caecum in tliis latter animal may have origi¬ 
nated as a lateral cseoum, but with enlargement it has come to fuse 
so completely with the mesentery as to appear that it is enclosed 
within the mesentery. So far there is no evidence of a direct 
nature to justify this view, but it is hoped to examine some of 
the embryonic stages of this animal as they become available to 
establish this point. 

The large bowel throughout its whole extent is quite free 
of villi, and shows only a small number of concentric elevations 
round the wall which consist of mucous tissue only. These 


Text-figure 2. 



Thu ih»o-cti‘cal region of Tvpinamhis tegue.rin laid open along the jilane of mee- 
entoriu Httiichineiit to ‘»h<)w the pohition of the sphinoteric ring or curtain 
between the ileum and large bowel. The ra'cuni is (•om])lotel3 enclosed 
within the two folds of the inesenterj' of the gut. 

C(B. ciucum ; c. colon ; «. sphincteric ring and valvular opening ; iL ileum. 


elevations are similar to the valvulte conniventes in the upper 
intestine in the mammals and are probably similar in function. 
In the Iguana and in Metopoceros these “ valvulee” reach a high 
development, and the food-materialisthus retained in a series of 
chambers where no doubt it is acted upon by the bacterial flora 
and the cellulose digested as much as possible. 

It is hoped at a later date to make some further studies on 
this region in the other Lizards and the Amphibia, but as 
material is usually in a state which does not allow of histological 
methods, progi’ess must he slow. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATE. 

Fig. 1. Th« ileo*c»ca1 region of Tupinawhis tegu^in laid open to show tbe 
sphincter ring and the ciecum lying in the mesenteric border of the gut. 

Fig. 2. Obverse view of Fig. 1, to show the line of mesenteric attachment. Note 
how the cecum is Completely intra-mesenteric. 

Fig. 8. AmphUhmna alba. The csecum is lateral in its origin and not mesenteric 
as in TupinamhU, Tne photograph does not indicate the attachment of 
the base of the ctecum to the mesentery. 

Fig. 4. Tapinamhu Uguexin. A section through the gut at right angles to the 
plane of the sphincteric ring, i, mncouK membrane of ileum. the 

circular muscle of the sphincter embedded in the sphinctenc ring, 
v.art. vessels in the sphincteric ring, l.m, longitudinal muscle of the 
intestine, c. colon. 
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47. Notes on the Habits oF certain Families of the Order 
Marsupialia, By A. S. Lk ISouef, O.M.Z.S. 

[Received May 7,1926: Read June 1, 1926.] 

Owinj; to tlie great physical difference tlmt exists lietween 
Marsupials and the other orders of nuiminals, one would expect 
to find that their general habits and dispohitions were not in 
accordance Avith those generally found in the higlier animals. 
This seems to be the case, for a careful study of this group as 
represented in Australia indicates that they have a more primi¬ 
tive organisation in their herd groups and a distinctly lower 
sense of life-preservation. 

In the birth of the young we find a striking instance of the 
apparent lack of that lUHternal care and affection tliat is so 
strongly manifest in other animals, as the mother is seemingly 
unaware of the babies’ existence. As the young of Marsupials 
are born in such a primitive state, the fietus of the great Grey 
Kangaroo being only one and a quarter inches in length at 
birth, one would expect to find that the dam took the greatest 
care of the helpless offspring, and transferred it to the pouch. 
Such, however, is not the case, as several observations of the birth 
of Kangaroos^ and one of the American Opossumt show that 
the doe apparently does not take any interest in the now arrival, 
and the fmtus has, in s}>ite of its unformed state, to make its 
own way to the pouch and attach itself to the nipple The 
female at this time sits in an upright position, with her tail 
coming forward between her legs and appears to be onl}’^ 
concerned with cleaning the extruded ffuid and blood from 
her fur. At a later stage, when the youngster is furred and 
able to take some interest in life, observations on Kangaroos and 
Wallabies show that the motliei* frequently licks and caresses 
her baby, while a female Pouched Mouse {Sminthopsis mxirina) 
has been seen to show great bravery and devotion in rescuing 
her young from an exposed position. 

The great majority of the marsupials live singly, possibly the 
only exceptions being some of the larger Kangaroos and Tree- 
Kangaroos. Fairly large herds of the Great Grey {Ma&^opus 
gigemtem) and the Red {M, rxjtfus) are not uncommon where the 
animals are numei-oiis. These herds do not seem to have any 
organisation, in that they are not apparently under tlje leader¬ 
ship of a large male, nor do we notice any separation of the 
sexes, either acconling to age or at different times of the year. 

• Proc, Phil. Soc, Queetisland, vol. iii. 1881, p. 1; ‘ Western Mail,’ Perth, Western 
Australia, Jan. 9,1918. 
t * Anatomical Record,’ vol. xix. 1920, p. 261. 
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When attacked the members of a herd do not necessarily make 
off in one direction, and often become scattered. Individual old 
male Kangaroos are brave and determined fighters if brought to 
bay. They will then back up against a tree or a rock, and 
attempt to rip and tear any enemy that comes within reach. 

Many animals get amusement from friendly combats. In the 
Kangaroos these contests, which take place only between males, 
have been <leveloped to a higher degree than is usual among 
other animals. The game takes the form of a sparring and 
kicking contest, divided into definite rounds, between which the 
animals rest. 

The vocal sounds made by the terrestrial diprotodonts are very 
primitive in chanicter, and consist of only a single coughing 
note in the Kangaroo and Wallaby group *, and a husky growling 
in the Rat-Kangaroos and Wombats. This note never varies 
in expressing pleasure, anger, pain, or distress. There appears 
to be no call-note, but alarm is signalled by thumping the hind 
feet on the ground, a trait that is shared by some rodents. 

Some of the arboreal members of the diprotodonts (Phalan- 
geridte) have a much more highly-developed voice. The Aus¬ 
tralian Opossums (Trichosurus and Pseudochirua) and the Koala 
{Fhaacolarctm) can each make two distinct and very different 
sounds. The call-note of the Koala closely resembles the grating 
wood-sawing cry of the Leopard, and in addition it has a 
plaintive wailing cry that is only made when the animal is 
injured. The most striking call-note of any of the Marsupials 
is given by the greater Flying Phalanger, and to a lesser extent 
by other members of this group. This call is quite distinct, as 
far as I know, from that of any other mammal. It consists of a 
series of modulated shrieking sounds, starting loud and full 
and running down the scale to a mere gurgle. The Ouscus and 
smaller members of the Phalanger group have not been heard to 
utter any sound. 

All the Phalangeridie are particularly quiet and docile* and 
lack any aggressiveness, and in this respect they show a low 
sense of life-preservation. 

The disposition of the Australian Carnivorous Marsupials is in 
marked contrast to that usually found in flesh-eateins. Carni¬ 
vorous animals generally are elusive,aggressive,and when cornered 
quick to defend themselves from capture. The Austmlian 
Carnivorous Mai’supials are quite the reverse of this, for they 
have an extraordinarily quiet and trusting disposition. Some 
members of the family Dasyuridse ciin be handled as soon as 
caught, while live Phascogales have actually been picked up in 
the bush. Two instances will serve to illustrate this peculiar 
disposition. Two sjiecirnens of the Crested-tailed Phasoogale 
{Dasycereua cristioa^jbda), which had been caught on the Kullar- 

[la the Zoological Gardens here, a Kangaroo, being antesiheiised for a slight 
operation, gave a prolonged, undulating cry recalling that of the Tbylaoine.— 
EDITOR P. Z. S.] 
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bor Plain, South Australia, escaped and took refuge among 
a number of packing-cases in a lumber-room; when a baited 
trap was placed near one of the animals it went straight in and 
the other one took a bait from my hand and allowed itself 
to be picked up. On another occasion a farmer on the Arthur 
River, Tasmania, came across a Spotted-tailed Dasyure 
maculatus) in broad <laylight feeding on the carcase of a 
Wallaby : he made a hit at it with an axe that he was carrying, 
but missed the animal. The Dasyure jumped clear, but did not 
run away, and presently returned to the carcase as if nothing 
had happened, although the man was standing beside it with 
uplifted weapon. This Dasyure can, nevertheless, put up a hard 
fight and give a very good account of itself if attacked by a dog 
or exasperated by being caught in a trap. 

The voice of all the Carnivorous Marsupials is very primitive 
in character. The Marsupial Wolf or Thylacine can only express 
itself by a coughing sound, and the Tasmanian Devil* {Sarco- 
philns) makes a slow whining noise, while the smaller Dasyures 
do not appear to make any other bound than a slight hiss. 
These animals seem to have no distinctive call. 

To sum up this brief review, we find that there is a singular 
lack of maternal interest in the young at time of birth. That 
the organisation so often present in herds of Herbivores is 
absent in mohs of Kangaroos. That the voice of all Austialian 
terrestrial Mai*supioLs is very primitive in character, while most 
of the arboreal species have a well-developed call, which differs 
from their note of distress, and, finally, we can note the very 
quiet and non-aggressive nature of Australian members of the 
order, whicli gives them a relatively low sense of life-preser¬ 
vation. This factor would make them quite unfitted to withstand 
competition from the higher mammals. 

* [That i« not our exp»'neuce here; the Thylacine often utters a prolonged, 
and v«‘ry loud, undulating cry, and Tasmanjan devils, eB]>eciaUy at night, are very 
noisy animals.—E d. P. Z. S.j 




EXHiBirroirs ijr» iraricias. 

June Xit, 1#2C 

Sir 8 l4KD-Sutton, Bfe., F.EfO*S., Vice-Preiijidept^ 
ill the Chair. 

The Sbcrktaev read Uie following Beport on the Additions to 
the Society's Menagerie during the month of April, 1926 

The registered additions to the Society's Menagerie during 
the month of April were 302 in number. Of tliese 76 were 
acquired by presentation, 7 were deposited, 198 were purcliased, 
8 were received in exchange, and 13 were born in the Menagerie. 

The following may be speeially mentionefl:— 

1 Grevy's Zebra {Eqmis yrevyi) cf, from Kenya, purchased on 
April 8th. 

1 Chimpanzee (Anthropopithe^as ironlodytuH) £, nresente<l hv 
T.D. Maxwell on April 21st. ^ i ^ 

1 Chimpanzee {ArUhropopitheeu$ troglodytes) d , presented by 
Arthur Haserick, F.Z.S., on April 22nd. 

4 Prairie Wolves (Canis latram)^ born in the Menagerie on 
April 6th. 

2 Kea Parrots {Nestor notahilis)^ from New Zealand, purchased 
on April 22nd. 

3 Indian Coursers {Cmaorivs coroniaiulelims)^ and 2 Red- 
wattled Lapwings (Sareogrammus indicvs\ from ln<lia, both new 
to the collection, I'eoeived in exchange ou April 30th. 

1 Iloilo's Lung-Fish {ProiopUi'us dolloi\ from the Belgian 
Congo, new to the oolleetiou, received in exchange on April 29th. 

Dr. Fkaxx OflAPifAif exhibited, and made remarks upon, a 
seides of lantern-slides illustrating the Bird and Mammalian Life 
on the Barro Colorado Island, Panama. 


June Utti, 1826. 

Pi^f. Ih W. MaioBaIdX, F*B*S.t Vice-President, 
in Chair. 

' iPfte AAf^ fcdlowis^g Beport on the Additions 

/to Ho iMfetyfs Ifehagwie durB^ilie month of May, 1926:— 

^h# addfti^s tO tho So^/a Meimgene during He 

' Of;Hese'^ iKFm 
'{mfohaaed, 
He‘ 

i','va’'’ " 4 ,' 

r.ui: 4" ' ' ' ' 
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1%e follo«^«A ijMi^ M UfaeiaHj m«aiiiHit«(| 

A eolieetiau from Obnlbia) oonBintang of ao Atriean dirat, li 
Senegal Zcailla, ‘dAmtiiiaQ derl>ille, two Aab/^Jitadled (jblfo, « 
Boyu Pjtbon, »ad otb«f reptilei, praaeuted by H.B. Oaptain 
Sir 0. H, Armitage, aM.O., B,SO., F.Z.8.»oa May 28i*d. 

2 duint Bats (Ci'iettcm^ ffamiitmm), horn Kenya Oolony, 
presented by Captain A.T. A. Bltchie, M.Ct,, P.Z.S.,oi» 30tli. 


/ 


The SscEierAHY eoriimunicAte*l fehe {oHowing ttote» by T. B. 
MUxwblii, Bsq.* on k young female Ohimpenae© piesented to the 
Hoeiety:— 

On Apiil 23, 1925 ehe wae acquired by an ex^boy of mine 
it) Mamfe*Osd<!inge, Oameroons (about 100 iniie«< K«W,^ of Buak). 
Hbe wa« then *ai^ut the size of a Elat; bad little heir: no 
teeth: was unable to walk or ciaul but lay on her back ami 
whimpeled incessantly’ I gatlier ahe was then 2 or 3 weeks 
old, and put her biithday down as the 1st of April, 1925. 
The boy and his wife brought her up on tllO bottle. At the 
end of July she started to crawl, and then be noticed she w«u« 
cutting a few teeth.” 

8he came to me on the 26th of December, 1925, she wi»|^ed 
10 lbs 6 oz. Bbe was a mere baby, and still cutting her teetl). 
She was veiy active but quite unable to climb. During February 
she began to do so, and is now an expert. On Bebruaiy 10th, 
she weighed 11 lbs. 2 oz.; on March 10th, 18 llis.; on April 10th, 
15 lbs. Mentally and i^bysioally she developed witli amazing 
speed. She is an extremely inMllgent httie aninial-^far mere 
so aheady than Pat (aged 4) and Qkon (2) ever beeame, Bhe 
h IS a weakness for hugging a woolly ball, or a bit of doth or 
towel. I always indulged her in this. She aleo is very fond 
of hot teething ring (a black bracelet)^ and W native mttle,” 


Major S. S. Piiowea, exhibite#, fml made 

remarks upon, models of a SThit® Slej^nt from 84i|a. 

Dr. B. J. TiLLtaEiiy F.ttB., gave an ademint of 

Some new Orders of Feasil loaects,^ illpemled hf a reinaikable 
aeries of lantern-elides. 

prof. Umnt Viawxmn Oaeoxn^ Cllty2l!.|A, J^mddent of the 
American Museum of Katural wlm was present, said 

that im wotdd like to felicitate Dr. TmykHI OOan his recent 
resess^hea, aiid at ^ aaiOe Iwe^ngz^ upon 

It had made sinoe ^jk Wk idilk to Doudou eomo 

SfMn 

r aiMiNc.* tM», aM It nHw#ia mmu 

ipMi fp « 

ji r 
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48. A Synopsis of the Rays of tlie Family Rhinobatidae^ 
with a Revision of the Gemis Rhinobatus. By J. R* 
Norman, F.Z.S. 

for publication by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 

[Received May 22,1926: Read October 19,1926.] 

(Text-figures 1-30.) 

The famil}^^ Rhinobatidie as defined below corresponds with the 
subfamily Ilhinobatinse of Regan's classification of the Selachian 
fishes’*, and includes the families Rhinobatidae and Discobatidse 
of Garman t. 

I have to thank the Trustees of the Australian Museum for 
sending me an example of Apti/chotrema banksii; Mrs. R. 
Bisbee, of the Zoological Department of the University of 
Liverpool, for .specimens of Rhinohatus halavi; and Dr. L. 
Yincigiierra for the loan of examples of R, rhinohatus and 
E, cemiculus from the collections of the Genoa Museum, I am 
greatly indebted to Mr. 0. Tate Regan, F.R.8., for much help 
and advice, and to Major W. P. 0. Teni.son, D.S.O., who has 
kindly pre])nre<l the illu.stration.s accompanying this paper. 

fihinobatidee. 

Batoid Rays with the ])r«Dorbital cartilages articulated to the 
propterygia ; two rather large, subet|ual dorsal fins, the anterior 
of which is situated at some distance from the extremity of the 
t,'iil; pel vies not notched; caudal fin present; basalia of dorsal 
fin in small niiml>er (two only supporting the radials of the fin) ; 
radials rather numerous, simple, short or of moderate length, not 
nearly extending to the free edge of the fin ; snout not armed 
with teeth. 

Nine gener/i froni tropical and temperate seas. 

Synopsis of the Genera. 

I. Rostral cartilage extending to extremity of snout, or 
nearly. 

A. Origi!! of first dorsal above, in advance of, or 
immediately behind pelvics, which are situated well 
behind the pectorals; a well-developed subcaudal 
lobe; pectorals not extending forward beyond level 
of mouth. 

1. Snout broad, rounded; mouth deeply undulated; 
length of nostril less than width of internarial 
apace; no spiracular folds ... 1. Rhika. 

• Proc. Zool. Soc. 1906, p, 7o4. 
t Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, pp. 26^ 2S7. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.— 1926, No, LXIl. 62 
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2. Snout lone, narrow, pointed; mouth not deeply 
undulated; length of nostril greater than width of 

internarial apaoe; two spiracular folds. 

B. Origin of first dorsal well behind pel vies, w'hich are 
situated close to the pectoralM; no distinct Hubcaudal 
lobe; pectorals extending forward beyond level of 
mouth, but well separated anteriorl}'. 

1. Snout pointed, sometimes short and obtuse; pectomls 

not extending forward to level of extremity of 
snout; anterior part of tail with a single median 
series of spines or tutocles; no spines on anterior 
edges of pectorals. 

a. Anterior nasal valves not united to form a quad¬ 
rangular fiap. 

* Nostrils oblique, or occasionally nearly trans¬ 
verse; inward extension of anterior nasal 
valve tenninating on or crossing anterior 
margin of nostril (text-fig. 1C): one or two 

spiracular folds ... 

Nostrils nearly transverse; inward extension 
of anterior nasal valve crossing inner angle 
of nostril (text-figs. 1 D, 1 E). 
t Snout long, acutely pointed; anterior nasal 
valve covering only a small portion of inner 
part of nostnl (text-fig. 11)); spines on 

the hack and shoulders small . 

tf Snout short, obtusely pointed; anterior nasal 
valve expanded, almost eiitirelv covering 
inner part of nostril (text-fig. 1E); spines 
on the bach and shoulders very prominent. 
h. Anterior nasal valves united to form a quad¬ 
rangular flap (text-fig. 1F); snout short, 
obtusely pointed ... 

2. Snout very short, rounded; pectorals extending 

forw'ard to level of extremity of snout; anterior 
part of tail w’itb a longitudinal series of spines on 
either side of the median series; series of spines 
on anterior edges of pectorals. 


2. Khtkchobatits. 


3. Rhivobatus 


4. Apttohotbbma. 


5. Zaptbbtx. 


6. Tbtoobobhiba. 


7. PJLATTBHIBOIDIB. 


II. Hoitral cartilage reduced, not reaching extremity of 
snout; snout broad and rounded; pectorals extending 
forward to end of snout, narrowly separated anteriorly. 

A. Nostril not connected with mouth by a groove; 

anterior nasal valve not covering inner part of nostril 
(text-fig. 1H); back with several series of spines in 
addition to the median and scapular series . 

B. Nostril connected with mouth by n^rt^iove; anterior 

nasal valve expanded, parfdy covering inner part of 
nostril (text-fig. 1 J); only the median and scapular 
series of spines present. 


8. Zasobaxub, 


9 . Platybbiba. 


1. Rhina. 

jRAtna ^ Blocb, Schneider, Syst. Ichth, p, 352 (1801) ; Miiller & 
Henle, PlaKio«t. p. 110 (1841). 

Rhamphohatia Gill, Ann. Lyceum Nat. Hist. N.Y. vii. 1862, 
p. 408; Gannan, Mem. Mus. Corap. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 267. 

JRhpnokohatus (part.) Gunther, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 440 (1870). 

A single species from the Indo*Paci6c, 

e Mhina Klein ttyp® 8^lu$ t^Hna Linn,) is not elegible according to the 
rules of the International Commission of Zooloncal Nomenclature. KleiuA genera 
were roprinted in an anonymous dictionary (** Nener Sehauplata **) in 1776, and by 
Walbanm (Artedi P^c.) in I7^» does not, however, involve the accept^oe of 
these names. 
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Text-fijgure 1. 



H I. 


Diagrams iDiistratiiig the form of tlii* nostril in;—A. JRhina ancylottoma. 
B. Rhynehohatus djiddensts. C. Mhinohatus rhinobatus. D. Jptyckotrema 
bouyainvilHi, E. Zapteryx hrevirostris* F* Trygonorhitia fasoiata* 
Ct. Flatyrhinoidis triseriatus. H. Zanobatus sehmnUiniu I. Platyrhina 
shiensis. V.a= anterior nasal valve, 

1. RhINA AN^'YLOSTOMA, 

li/iina ancylostonia Bloch, Schneider, Syst. Ichth. p. 352, 
pi. Ixxii. (1801); Miiller & Henle, Plagiost. p. 110(1841); Jordan 
& Fowler, Proc. U.S. Nat. Miis. xxvi. 1903, p. 643. 

Rhina an^hyloaionim Bleeker, Verb. Bat. Oen, xxiv. 1852, 
Flag. p. 56. 

Rhina cyclostoinus Swainsou, Nat. Hist. ii. p. 322 (1839). 
RhamphohfUis aiicylostomus Dumeril, Elasinobr. p. 482 (1865) ; 
Annandale, Mem. Ind. Mus. ii. 1909, p. 10, pi. 5. fig. 5; 
Oarman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 267. 

Rhynehohatus ancylostomus GiintJier, Cat. Fish, viii, p. 440 
(1870); Day, Fish. India, p. 730, pi. cxciii. fig. 3 (1878), 

Hah, East Africa and the Red Sea, through the Indian Ocean 
and Archipelago to Australia and Japan. 

In the British Museum ten specimens, 420 to 1900 mm. in 
total length. 

2. Rhybchobatus. 

Rhynckohatvs Miiller & Henie, Monatsber. Ak. Berlin, 1837, 
p. 116; Plagiost* p. Ill (1841); German, Mem. Mus. Comp. 
2oo1. xxxvi, 1913, p. 268. 
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Rhynchohatus (part.) Gunther, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 440 (1870). 

Two species. 

1. EhYXOHOBATUS PJIDDENSIS. 

Raja djiddenak Forskal, Descr. Aiiiin. p. 18 (1775). 

Rhinohatus Icevia Bloch, Schneider, Syst . Ichth. p. 354, pi. Ixxi. 
(1801); Schlegel, Faun. Japon. p. 306, pi. cxxxix. (1850). 

Rhinohatus djidsensis Bloch, Schneider, t. c. p. 356. 

Rhinohatus djeddensis Riippell, Fisclie Roth. Meers, p. 54, 
pi. 14. fig 1 (1828); Annandrtle, Mem. Ind. Mns. ii. 1909, p. 12. 

% Rhinohatus duhanielii Biainville, Faun. Fran<^., Poissons, p. 48 
(1830). 

Rhynchohatus Icevis Miiller k Henle, Monatsber. Ak. Berlin, 
1837* p. 116; Plagiost. p. Ill (1841); Dum^ril, Elasmobr. 
p. 483 (1865). 

Rhinohatus ruepeUii Swainson, Nat. Hist. ii. p. 185, fig. 24 
(1838). 

Rhynchohatus dji{e)dden8i8 QsxitoY^ J. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xviii. 
1850, p. 1394; Giintber, Oat. Fish. viii. p. 441 (1870); Day, 
Fish. India, p. 730, pi. cxcii. fig. 1 (1878); Jordan & Fowler, 
Proc. U S. Nat. Mns, xxvi. 1903, p. 644 ; Gunther, Fische Siidsee, 
ix. p. 491 (1910); Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, 
p. 268, pi. 65, fig. 1 ; Barnard, Ann. S. African Mus. xxi. 1925, 
p. 58, pi. iii. fig. 6. 

Rhinohatus jaram Montronzier, Ann. Sci. Phys. Nat. Agric. 
Lyon, ser. 2, viii. 1856, p. 498. 

Mouth undulated. Anterior nasal valve extending beyond the 
middle of the length of the nostril. Origin of first dorsal above 
base of pel vies. No spines on rostral cartilage. 

ffah. East Africa and the Red Sea to the Pacific. 

In the British Museum several specimens, 100 to 2000 mm. in 
total length. 

2. Rhynchohatus atlanticus. 

Rhynchohatus atlanticvs Regan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 8, 
XV. 1915, p. 124. 

Mouth straight, except for a median promiiience in the lower 
jaw fitting an emargination in the upper. Anterior nasal valve 
ending at the middle of the length of the nostril. Origin of first 
dorsal behind base of pelvics. Spines stronger and fewer than in 
R, djiddemis ; a series on each side of ro.stml cartilage, 

Hah. Off Lagos, West Africa, 10 to 35 fms. 

In the British Museum a single specimen (d*), 700 mm. in¬ 
total length, type of the species. 

3. Rhinobatus. 

RMnohatos Linck, Mag. Neuste Phys. Nat, vi. (3) 1790, 
p. 32. 
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Rhinohatiis VValhaum {ex Klein), Artedi Tchtlu (3) ed. 2 
p. 581 (1792); Garinan, Meui. Mus, Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913. 
p. 269. 

Leiohatua Raiinesque, Caratteii, p. 16 (1810). 

Rhinobatua (part.) IMiiiler & Henle, Plfigio>st. p. 113 ; Gunther, 
Oat. Fish. viii. p. 441 (1870). 

i^}jrrhina ( 2 )art.) Miiller ^ Htuile, Plagiost. p. 113 (1841). 
Glaacoateyas Ronapnite, Cat Metod. I'eaci Europ. p. 14 
(1846). 

Twenty'Seven s|iecies 

Synopsis of tue Hpeciks. 

Mediterranean^ West African^ and Indw^PaclJic S'pecies, 

I. Anterior nasal valve not or scarcely extending inwards on 
to intcinanal space, {lihinohutua.) 

A. Length of nostril twice or nearly twice in width of 
mouth, about equal to that of inteniarial space. 

1. Snout long, nariow, its jn'jcoral length iij to 31 times 

width of moiilh ; vostvul iidges approximated tor the 
greatei part of their length . . 

2. Snout short, liroad, its pricoial length 1*1 times width 

of mouth; rostral ridges more or less scjiarated 
throughout then length . 

IL Length of nostril le^s than twice in width of mouth, 
greater than that of interiuinal space. 

1. Snout expanded at the tip; hngth of nostril in 

width ot moutli, iieaily twice that of internanal 
space . . 3, tJwuintana, 

2. Snout not exianided at the tip. 
ti. Length of nostril nearly eipial to wddth of mouth, 

2t to 2*5 times that ot mteniarial space 4. armatua. 

h. Length of nostril I3 to m width of mouth, to 
1J[ times that of iiitornariul space. 

* Origin of first dorsal a distance behind base of 
pelvies about e<junl to that between the two 
dorsals; pi morbital length of snout 3 to 3;^ times 
distance between spiracles, 
t Distance from tip of snout to anterior edge of 


eye rather less than that from posterior edge cf 
eye to axil of iHH'toral (in adults); a single pair 
of spines on each shoulder arranged thus: 0 . cemieulus. 

tf Distance from tip of snout to anterior edge of eye 
about equal to that from post^ror edge of eye 
to axil ot pectoral; two spines on each shoulder 

arranged thus • • . 6. rasus^ 

** Origin of first dorsal a distance behind base of 
pel vies If to nearly twice that between the two 
dorsals; pneorbital length of snout 2f to 3 
times distance betw^een spiracles. 7. halaui. 


• The following species (without diagnoses) listed by Blainville (Bull. Soc. Sci. 
Pbilom. Paris, 1816, p. 121) are indeterminable russellianus, 

JR, eoromandeUcuSf M. fasciatun?, JL bifuroata, JB. lavissimus: Leiohatua 
trueiatu$t L, aloauij X. britannicua. 

J have been unable to identify lihinohatus dumerili Costelnau (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Victoria, ii. 1873, p. 148), from Western Australia. This may be a species of 
Zaptarjfnp^ 


1, granulatiis, 

2. ohtnsus. 
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II. Anterior nasal valve extending inwards to some extent 
on to inteniarial space. {L^iohatu*.) 

A. Anterior nasal valve not extending inwards much beyond 
level of inner edge of nostril, not nearly reaching that 
of opposite side. 

1. Snout rather long, its prteorhital length 21^ to 3^ times 
distance between spiracles, its pra‘oral length ^ to 3^ 
times width of mouth; base of first dorsal 8 to 8j in 
distance between dorsals. 

a, Bostral ridges widely separated thronghoiit their 
length; length of nostril 1| times width of inter- 
narial space; some blunt tubercles in the median 

line of the bade... 

h, Bostral ridges approximated or narrowl;|r separated 
anteriorly ; length of nostril to times width 
of internavial space; tubercles in the median line 
of the back very small or rudimentary. 

* Bostral ridges more or less s<»paratcd throughout 

their length, appioximated only at extrernitj'^ of 
snout; horizontal distance from outer edge of 
nostril to lateral margin of snout a little less 

than length of nostril .. .. 

** Rostral ridges more or less approximated in 
anterior of their length; horizontal distance 
from outer edge of nostril to lateral margin of 

snout greater than length of nostril. 

2. Snout shorter, its prseorbital length 2J to nearly 3 
times distance between spiracles, its prmoral length 
2i to 3 times widtli of mouth; base of first dorsal 
less than 3 times in distance between dorsals. 
a. Prmoral length of snout 2^ to 2| times width of 
mouth; both spiraoixlar folds well developed. 

* Space between rostral ridges rather narrow; base 

of first dorsal 2^ to 2^ in distance between 
dorsals; a series of spines in the median line of 

the back....... 

Space between rostral ridges broader; base of 
first dorsal 2| in distance between dorsals; a 
series of minute tubercles in the median line of 

the back... 

ft. Prssoral length of snout 2| to 3 times width of 
mouth; inner spiracular fold small or rudimentary. 

* Bostral ridges rather broad, narrowly separated 

anteriorly; origin of first dorsal a distance 
behind base of pel vies to li times that 
between the two dorsals; tubercles in median 
line of back rudimentary ; back pale brownish, 

with groups of small dark spots... 

** Bostrid ridges narrow, widely separated through¬ 
out their length: origin of first doml a distance 
behind liase of pelvics a little less than that 
between the two dorsals ; a series of small spines 
in the median line of the back; coloration of 
back uniform. 

B. Anterior nasal valve extending inwards well beyond 
level of inner edge of nostril, nearly meeting that of 
opposite side. 

1. Both spif^ttlar folds developed; prseoral length of 
snout 2| to 8| times width of mouth. 

«. PrsBorbital length of snout 2 to 2S times distance 
between spiracles; length of nostril about equal to 
width of intemarial space. 


8. holeorhynehus* 


9. formosenfiB. ^ 


10. Bchlegelii. 


11. annandahi. 


12. lionotuB, 


18. hgnnivephaJnB, 


14, rhimhat%$. 
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• Prffioral length of snout 2i to 3 titn<*8 widtli of 

mouth; horizontal distance from outer edge of 
nostril to lateral margin of «nout 3 to 3| times 
in preeoral length of snout; back with dark 

annular ocelli. 

Pr4i*oral length of snout 2^^ times width of 
mouth ; horizontal distance from outer edge of 
nostril to lateral margin of snout 2^ to 2f in 
pneoral length of snout; snout and pectoral fins 

W'ith pale bluish-grey spots and blotches. 10. leucospilus. 

b, PrsBorhital length of snout nearly 8 times distance 
between spiracles; length of nostril tunes 
width of internarial space. 

• Width of mouth 3 m prworal length of snout, 

7h io distance troin tip of snout to anterior edge 
ot vent; lionzontal distance from outer evlge of 
nostril to lateral margin of snout more than 4 
in pneoral length of snout; coloration uniform . 17. zanzilarensts, 

•• Width of mouth 3i in prworal length of snout, 
more than 8 in distance from tip of snout to 
anterior edge ot venr; horizontal distance from 
outer edge of nostril to lateral margin of snout 
in prseoral length of snout; back with 
numerous bluish-grey ocelli 18- ocellatus. 

2. Only the outer spiniciilar fold developed; pra^oral 

length of snout 2i to 2f times wridth of mouth 19. bloehii. 


Anurican Species. 

Anterior nasal valve not, or only slightly extending inwards 
on to internarial space. 


I. Two spiracular folds. 

A. Upper surface freckled with numerous small white 

spots; rostral ridges iiairowly separated, almost 

parallel .. . 

B. Upper surface uniformly coloured, or with larger white 

or bluish-grey spots and ]>lotches. 

1. Rostral ridges widely separated throughout their 

Rostral ridges rather broad; back with regularly 

arranged slate-colouied blotches 

6. Rostral ridges narrow; back without blotches .. 

2. Rostral ridges more or less approximated, at least 

a ^BaSt^with regularly arranged smallish w^hito spots; 
prmorbital length of snout nearly 8 times distance 
between spiracles .... .. . 

h. Back uniformly coloured, or with irregularly 
scattered .spots. . 

• PrfiBorbital length of snout 2i to2i times ilistance 
between spiracles; rostral ndgos more or less 
approximated for anterior half of their length . 
^ Pneorbital length of snout 2J to 3 times distance 
between spiracles; rostral ridges more or less 
approximated for rather more than half their 

+ Lenirth of noitril 11 to nearly twice in width of 
mouth, a little greater than that of mtemanal 

Space; interorbital space rather concave .. 

H Length of nostril in width of mouth, nearly 
li timet that of internarial space; interorbital 

space flat... 

JI, Spiracle with a single rudimentary fold. 


20 . }e7itigtno8ns. 

21. plaucostigma. 

22. Uucorhynchus. 

23. stellio. 

24. productus. 

25. pzrcellens, 

20. horheUi. 

27. planieeps. 
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Text-figure 2. 
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1, llUlNOBATCS GRANULATES. 

Rhhiohaiua grannlatus Cuvier, Rogue Aniiu. ed. 2, ii. p. 396 
{1829); Animndale, Mem. Ind. Muss. ii. 1909, p. 14; Garinan, 
Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 272. 

Rhinohatus {llhiuobatus) granidatus ]Vliillei & Henle, Plagiost. 
p. 117, pi. 38 (1841); Duincril, Elasmobr. p. 493 (1865); 
Bleeker, Verb. Bat. Gen. xxv. 1853. Bengal, p. 82. 

? Rhinohatus {Rhinohatus) philijipi Miiiler & Henle, Lc. p. 119, 
pi. 39 (1841\ 

Rhinohatus tuherculaius (Cuvier) Bleeker, t, c, p. 82. 

Rhinohatus gramdatus (part.) Gunther, Cat. F'ish. viii. p. 443 
(1870); Day, Fisli. Imlia, p. 732, pi. cxcii. fig. 2 (1878). 

Rhinohatus spinosus Gunther, t» c. p. 518 (1870). 

Rhinohatus thouinl Day, t.c. p. 732, pi. cxc. tig. 4 (1878). 

Rhhiohaius acutiLS Garman, Bull. Miis. Comp. Zool. li. 1908, 
p. 253; Mem. Mtis. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 273, pi. 17 6. 
figs. 1 2. 

Snout long, acute, the margins stiaight or rather concave ; its 
pi'jeorbital length .3^ to 3| times the distance between the spiracles, 


IVxt-tigure 3. 



I»’ 


Wiinohixtus granulatua. (X id 

and its prworal length 2j| to times width of mouth. Rostral 
ridges narrow, closely approximated for more than half their 
length, diverging a little posteriorly. Diameter of eye 9 (young) 
to 14 in pmorbital length of snout, that of eye -f spiracle about 
in distance between spiracles. Outer fold of spimcle feebly 
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developed, inner rudimentary or absent. Nostrils rather short, 
nearly transverse, nearly twice in width of mouth, equal to or a 
little greater tlian that of internarial space; anterior valve not 
extending inwards. Mouth a little curved. First dorsal about 
twice as high as long ; origin a distance behind base of pelvics 1| 
to a little more than twice that l)etween the two doimls; base 
1| to 2| in distance between dorsals. Denticles enlarged on the 
b^k, scapular region, and top of head; a series of strong com¬ 
pressed spines in the median line of the back, two or more on 
each shoulder, several round the orbits and above the spiracles, 
and generally a series on each rostral ridge; all the spines 
becoming obtuse and less prominent with age. 

Had, Coasts of India and Ceylon; China, 


1. ($, 2160 mm.), stufied. Madras. Miller. 

2. (^,400 mm.). India. Day. 

3-4. 810 a 605 mm.), stuffed. India. Argent Coll. 

6-8. (5*, ?, 450-700 mm.), stuffed. 

9. Jaws. India. Boileau. 

10. (, 320 mm.), staffed. [Mexico P] *. Geale. 

Type of JB. spinoxus. 

11. (J, 1300 mm.). Shanghai. Swinhoc. 


2. Khinobatus obtusus. 

SMnohatuB {Rhinohatiis) ohtusua Miiller k Henle, Plagiost. 
p. 122, pi. 37. fig 2 (1841) ; Dum4ril, Elasmobr. p. 493 (1865). 
Bhinohatua obtusus Giinther, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 443 (1870). 
Rhinohatm halavi Day, Fish. India, p. 731, pi. cxcii. fig. 4 
(1878). 


Text-figure 4. 



Snout sho^t, broad, obtusely pointed, the margins scarcely 
concave; its praeorbital length about 2^ times the distance 

* The type-locaUty of R. f;plnoe««, a epecies which it clearly tynonymout with 
R. it almost certainly iiicorreot. 
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between the spiracles, and its prceoral length 1 ^ times width of 
mouth. Rostral ridges rather narrow, more or less separated 
throughout their length, diverging a little anteriorly and 
posteriorly. Diameter of eye about 8 in prseorbital length of 
snout, that of eye -|- spiracle to 1^ in distance V)etween 
spiracles. Only the outer fold oi the spiracle developed, weak. 
Nostrils rather long, oblique, twice in width of month, nearly 
equal to that of iiiternarial space; anterior valve scarcely 
extending inwards. Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal nearly 
twice as high as long; origin a distance behind base of pel vies 
twice that between tlie two dorsals; base 2^ to 2^ in distance 
between dorsals. Denticles enlarged on the back, scapular region, 
and top of head ; some of those in the median line of the back 
spinous; no distinct series of spines. 

Ila^K Coasts of India to the Malay Arcliipelago. 

1. (?,930min.). India. Day. 

2. (9 j tnin ), stuflfil. East Indies. Arjjrent Coll 


3. llllIXOBATUS TllOUTNIANA. 

La raie ihouvi Lace])ede, Hist. Nat. Poissons, i. p. 134, pi. i. 
tigs. 3-5 (1798). 

liaia thouiniana 8haw, Gen. Zool. v. 2, p. 318, pi. cxlvii. fig. 2 
(1804). 

Rhmohatm {lihinohatua) thouini Miiilor 6: Ilenle, Plagiost. 
p. 11(5 (1841); Dumeril, Elasmobr. p. 500, pi. 10. fig. 2 
(1865). 

lihinohaius {Rhbiohattts) ligonifer Cantor, J. Asiat. Soc. Ilengal, 
xviii. 1850, p. 1397, pi. xiv.; Bleeker, Verb. Bat. Gen. xxiv. 
1852, Flag. p. 59. 

llhinohaiuB thouini Gray, Chondropt. p. 94 (1851); Giintber, 
Cat. Fish. viii. p. 442 (1870); Macleay, Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. 
Wales, viii. 1884, p. 280; Garman, Mem. Mns. Comp. Zool. 
xxxvi. 1913, p. 276. 

Snout rather long, expanded at the tip, the margins distinctly 
concave; its praeorbital length 3^ to 35^ times the distance 
between the spiracles, and its praeoral length a little more than 
3 times width of mouth. Rostral cartilage narrow, expanded 
anteriorly, the ridges approximated for the greater part of their 
length. Diameter of eye 8 to 8| in prajorbital len^h of snout, 
that of eye and spiracle 1^ to nearly 1| in distance between 
spiracles. Both folds of spiracle feebly developed, the outer the 
more prominent. Nostrils long, oblique, about 1.^ in width of 
mouth, nearly twice that of the internarial space. Anterior 
valve not extending inwards. Moiitli nearly straight. Firat 
dorsal about twice as high as long; origin a distance behind base 
of pelvics to 14 times that between the two dorsals; base 24 
to 24 in distance between dorsals. Denticles somewhat enlargea 
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Text-figure 5. 



JRhinobatus thouiuiana . (X i.) 


on back, scapular region, and top of head; a series of stroii 
compressed spines in the median line of the back, two on each 
shoulder, and several round the orbits and above the spiracles. 
J/ab. Red Sea(?); Malay Archipelago to New Guinea. 

1. (2,406 ram,). RJigonifer, PwjRag. Cantor Coll. 

(?, 330 mm.), skin. Ji. iigonifer, Penang. Cantor Coll. 

3. (J, 390 mm. Malay ArcbipulaKO. Bloeker. 


4. RifINOBATUS AHMATUS. 

Rhinohatus typus ? }3ennett, in ‘ Life of Raffles,’ p. 694 (1830). 
Rhinohatus ar'*natu8 Gray, lllust. Indian Zool, ii. pts. 13-14, 
pi. 99 (1834); Peters, Monatsber. Ak, Berlin, 1876, p. 853; 
Gunther, Fische Siidsee, ix. p. 492 (1910); Ogilby, Mem. 
Queensland Mas. iii. 1915, p. 132; ihid> v. 1916, p. 85, tig. 1. 

Rhiiiohaius (Rhhwhatus) armxUna Muller & Henle, Plagiost. 
p. 119 (1841) ; Bleeker, Verb. Bat. Gen. xxiv. 1852, Flag. p. 60; 
Nat. Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. iii. 1852, p. 85; Duui^ril, Elasmobr. 
p. 494, pi. 10. fig. 4 (1865). 

Rhhiobatua gramdatua (pai*t..) Giinther, Cat. Fish, viii, p. 443 
<1870;; Day, Fish. India, p, 732 (1878). 

Rhinohatua halavi Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, 
p. 275. 

Snout moderate, bluntly pointed, the margins scarcely concave; 
its pr«eorbita| length 3 to 3J times the distance between the 
spirEcles^ andMts pr»oral length about 3 times width of mouth. 
Rostral ridges narrow, closely approximated for the greater part 
of their length, diverging a little posteriorly. Diameter of eye 
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to in praeorbital length of snout, that of eye -f spiracle 
ij to If in distance between spiracles. Both folds of spiracles 
feebly developed, the outer the more prominent. Nostrils long, 
oblique, f of or nearly equal to width of mouth, 2^ to 2^ times 
that of internarial space; anterior valve not extending inwards. 
Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal twice or more than twdce as 
high as long; origin n distance behind base of pel vies to If 

times that between the two dorsals; base 2 to 2| in distance 


Text hfifure (>. 



between dorsals. Denticles somewhat enlarged on tlie back, 
scapular region, and top of liead ; a series of fairly strong com¬ 
pressed spines in the median line of the back, one or two groups 
on each shoulder, and several smaller spines round the orbits and 
above the spiracles. 

7/ah, Indian Ocean; Malay Peninsula and rArchi])elngo to 
Australia and the Soiomoii Islands. 


1. (, 420 mni.). Indiji. Hardwicke. 

2. ((?, 620 mwi.). Siiigapoiv, Morton, 

3-4. (^, ^, 470 & 660 mm,). Macassar. Meyer . 

6. (<J, ^50 mill,), stufl'ed. Sumatra. Raffles CoU. 

Jt, ? 

6. (9,890 mm,). C. Y'ork, N. Australia. Darnel. 

7. (850 mm,). Qroote Kylandt, N.W. Territoiy, Wilkins. 

Auhtralia. 

8. (^, 480 mm.). Western Australia. Montagrue. 


5. Rhinobatus cemioulus. 

Meya rhimhatos (non Linn.) Shaw, Gen. Zool. v. 2, p. 317, 
pi* cxlvii. fig. 1 (1804). 
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RhinolnUm ce^niculus Gtoffroy St. H., in Savigny, Egypte, i. 
(1) [Poissons Mer Rouge et Medit.J, p. 338, pi. 27. fig. 3 (1827); 
Miiller & Henle, Plagiost. p. 118 (1841); Dumdril, Elasmobr. 
p. 495, pi. 10. fig. 3 (1865); Oarus, Prod. Faun. Medit. ii. p. 516 
(1889-93). 

Glaucoategus cemioultis Bonaparte, Cat. Metod. Pesci Europ. 
p. 14 (1846). 

Rhinohatua halavi Guicheiiot, Explor. Alger., Poissons, p. 129 
(1850); Doderlein, Natur. Sicil. iii. 1884, p. 169; Oarus, Prod. 
Faun. Medit. ii. p. 515 (1889-93); Carruccio, Boll. Soc. Zool. 
Ital. «er. 2, ix. 1901, p. 97 ; Lozano y Rey, Mem. Soc. Esp. Hist. 
Nat. xii. 1921, p. 147, pi. ii. figs. 3-4. 

Rhinohatua halavi (part.) Gunther, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 442 
(1870). 

Rhinohatua halavi Vinciguerra, Ann. Mus. Civ. St. Nat. 
Genova, xx. 1884, p. 412. 

Snout modeiute, bluntly pointed, the margins sti-aight or very 
little concave; its praeoibital length about 3 times the distance 

Text-figure 7, 



between the spiracles, and its prseoral length 2| to 2-| times 
width of mouth. Distance from tip of snout to anterior edge of 
eye rather less than that from hinder edge of eye to axil of 
pectoral in adults. Rostral ridges narrow, close together and 
nearly parallel anteriorly, diverging posteriorly. Diameter of eye 
54 to 6^ in praeorbital length of snout, that of eye 4- spiracle 
l| to 1^ in distance between spiracles. Both folds of spiracle 
developed, the inner very small. Nostrils of moderate length, 
oblique, lf \to in width of mouth, to times that of 
intemarial space; anterior valve not or scarcely extending 
inwards. Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal about twice as 
high as long; origin a distance behind base of pelvics equal to or 
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nearly equal to that between the two dorsa.ls ; base 2^ to 2| in 
distance between dorsals. Skin covered with small denticles; a 
series of strong compressed spines in the median line of the back, 
a pair on each shoulder arranged thus :, and several smaller 
spines round the orbits and above the spiraclesyoung individuals 
with a series of small spines on each rostral ridge. Sometimes a 
black blotch below the end of the snout. 

Hah* Mediterranean. 

1. ($ . 776 mm.), stuffed. Zool. Soc. Coll. 

2. (<?, 686 mm.). Haslar Coll. 

3. (^, 600 mm.), Gemileh. Kgypt. C. U. Sness Canal Exped. 

4. 280 mm.). L. Menxaleh, Egypt. Mitchell. 

In addition to the specimens listed above, two immature males 
(315 and 385 mm.) from Port Said and Tujjis, lent to me by 
Dr. Yinciguerra, have been included in the description of the 
species. 

1 am much indebted to Mr. P. Chabanaiid, of the Paris Museum, 
for a photograph of the type of H* cemiculua* 

6. Rhinobatus rasus. 

Ehinobatits halavi (part.) Giinther, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 442 
(1870). 

Rhinohatita rasus Garman, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. li. 1908, 
p. 253; Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 270, pi. 17 a. 
figs. 1-2. 

Perhaps not distinct from R. cemicidm* Snout a little longer, 


Text-figure 8, 



ShinobatuB rants * (X |.) 

its preeorbital length nearly 3|^ times the distance between the 
abrades, and its prteoral length 3 times width of mouth. 
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Distance from tip of snout to anterior edge of eye about equal to 
that from hinder edge of eye to axil of pectoral. Diameter of eye 
about 8 in prseorbital length of snout, that of eye + spiracle 1J 
in distance between spiracles. Two spines on each shoulder, a 
single one corresponding to the pair present in M* eemieulus, and 
another smaller one placed more laterally. A faint dark blotch 
below the end of the snout. 

Hab, West Africa. 

1. (^, 760 nun.), skin. Gtmbia. 

2. ($ , 4S0 miD.). R. Bonuy. Wood. 


7. Rhinobatus HALAVI. 

Baja halavi Forskal, Descr. Anim. p. 19 (1775). 

BhinohattLS halavi Riippell, Fische Roth. Meers, p. 55, pi. 14. 
fig. 2 (1828); Klunzinger, Synopsis Fische Roth. Meeres, ii. 

6 235 (1871); Koasman & Rauber, Pisces, in Kossman, Zool. 
rgeb. Reise Roth. Meeres, p. 32 (1877). 

Bhinohntus (Bhinohatus) halavi Muller <k Henle, Plagiost. 
p. 120 (1841); Dumeril, Elasmobr. p. 496 (1865). 

Bhinohatus halavi (part.) Gunther, Oat. Fish, viii, p. 442 
(1870). 

Bhinohatus granulatus Baxnber, J. Linn. Soc., Zooh xxxi. 1915. 
p. 477. 

Snout modertite, bluntly pointed, the margins nearly straight; 
its prueorbital length 2| to 3 times the distance between the 

Text-figure 9. 



spiracles, and its prieoral length to 2| times width of mouth. 
Rostral ridges rather^narrow, moi-e or less approximated for the 
greator part of their length, diverging a little anteriorly and 
posteriorly. Diameter of eye 5 to 6 in prseorbital len^h of 
snout, that of eye + spiracle 1| to Ij in distance b^ween 
spiracles. Outer fold of spiracle moderate, inner sxnall. Nostrils 
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of moderate length, oblique, about in width of mouth, to 
times that of internarisil space; anterior valve scarcely extending 
inwards. Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal twice as high as 
long ; origin a distance behind base of pel vies 1| to nearly 
twice that between the two dorsals; base 2^ to 2^ in distance 
between dorsals. Denticles enlarged on the back, scapular region, 
and top of head ; a series of compressed spines in the median line 
of the back, becoming more obtuse and irregular with age, one or 
two on each shoulder, and several smaller ones round the orbits 
and above the spiracles ; young individuals with a series of small 
spines on each rostml ridge. 

Ilab, Hed Sea and Persian Gulf; China. 


1«2. (<?, $, 300 & 600 mm.). 

3. 700 mm.), stuffed. 

4, ($ , 1600 mm.), stuffed. 
6 . (?, 890 mm.), stuffed. 


B<*d Sea. Kisbee. 

Red Sea. Kuppell. 

Muscat. Ja 3 'ukcr. 

Chiua, 


8. IIhinobatus uolcorhynchus. 

JihinohcUus holcorhy'iiclms Norman, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, 
ser. 9, ix. 1922, p. 318; Barnard, Ann. S. African Miis. xxi. 
1925, p. 61, pi. iii. fig. 7, text-fig. 

Rhinohatua natalensia Fowler, Ann. Natal Mus. v. 1925,p. 195, 
fig. 1. 

Rhinohatua raaua Fowl(»r, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. Ixxvii. 
1925, p. 192. 


Text-figure 10. 



Snout long, bluntly pointed, the margins somewhat concave ; 
its pneorbital length times the distance between the spimcles, 
Pboo. Zool. Soc.— 1926, No. 63 
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and its prieoral length 3^ times width of mouth. Bostral ridges 
narrow, widely separated and nearly parallel throughout their 
length, converging a little anteriorly. Diameter of eye 4^ in 
prajorbital length of snout, that of eye -f spiracle equal to the 
distance between spiracles. Outer fold of spiracle moderate, 
inner small. Nostrils long, oblique, 1| in width of mouth, 
1 ^ times that of internarial space; anterior valve extending 
inwards as far as level of inner edge of nostril. Mouth nearly 
straight. First dorsal tw-ice as high as long; origin a distance 
behind base of pelvics 1 j times in that between the two dorsals; 
base 3| in distance between dorsals. Skin smooth ; a series of 
blunt tubercles in the median line of the back, a group of three 
or four on each shoulder, and some smaller ones round the orbits 
and above the spiracles. A dark blotch below the end of the 
snout. 

Hah, Natal and Zululand. 

l, Type of the species. Zululand Coast, 46 fms. Marley, 

9. RhINOBATUS PORMOSENSIS, sp. n. 

Mhinobatm BcKUgelii (part.) Giinther, Cat, Fish. viii. p, 445 
(1870). 

Rhinohatm schhgelii Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 
1913, p. 276. 

Snout long, bluntly pointed, the margins straight or a little 
concave; its prieorbital length a little more than 3 times the 


Text-figure 11. 



MhiiMhatM9formoi0MU^ (X i) 


distance between the spiracles, and its prieoral length to 3| 
times width of mouth. Bostral ridges rather narrow, more or 
less separated throughout their length, neady parallel anteriorly, 
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diverging a little posteriorly. Diameter of eye to 4| in 
prseorbital lengtii of snout, that of eye -f spiracle nearly equal 
to distance between spiracles. Outer fold of spiracle well 
developed, inner small. Nostrils of moderate length, oblique, 
to in width of inoutli, about times that of iiiternarial 
space; distance from lateral margin of snout (measured 
horizontally) a little less than length of nostril; anterior valve 
extending inwards nearly as far as level of inner edge of nostril. 
Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal nearly twice as high as long; 
origin a distance behind base of pelvics equal to or greater than 
that between the two dorsals; base 3 to 3| in distance between 
dorsals. Skin covered with minute denticles, smooth to the 
touch; a series of rudimentary tubercles in the median line of 
the back, round tlie orbits and above the sjdracles,, scarcely 
discernible without the aid of a lens. 

JJab, Formosa. 

1-2. (S i 026 & 630 nam.). Typos of the species. Formosa. Swiulioe. 

10. llniNOBATUS SCIlLIXiELIl. 

Rhinobatus { Uhinohaim) schlegelii Muller & Henle, Fhigiost, 
p. 123, pi. 42 (1841); Dumoril, Elasinobr. p. 497 (1805). 

Rhinobatus schhyelil Richardson, Ilep. Brit. Ass, for 1845 
(184()), p. 195; Schlegel, Faun. Japon. p. 307 (1850) ; Bleeker, 
Act. 8oc. Sci. Indo Neorl. iii. 1858, Japan, p. 41 ; Piet&chinann, 
Sitzber. K. Ak. Wiss. cxvii. Abt. 1, 1908, p. 15. 

Rhinohatm schlegelii (part.) Gimther, ()at. Fi.sli. viii. p. 445 
(1870). 

Rhinohatus schleyel (part.) Jordon & Fowler, Proc. D.B. Nat. 
Mus. xxvi. 1903, p. 645. 

Snout long, bluntly pointed, the margins concave; its pne- 
orbital leugtli 3^- times the distance between the spiracles, and its 
prttjoral length 31- times width of mouth, llostral ridges rather 
narrow, parallel and approx'mated anteriorly, diverging a little 
posteriorly. Diameter of eye nearly 5 in prieorbital length of 
snout, that of eye -f spii’acle nearly equal to distance between 
spu acles. Both folds of spiracle feebly developed, the outer the 
juore prominent. Nostrils rather short, oblique, 1| in width of 
moutii, 1»J times that of iiiternarial space; distance from lateral 
margin of snout greater than length of nostril; anterior valve 
extending inwards nearly as far as level of inner edge of nostril. 
Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal about twice as iiigli as long; 
origin a distance behind bfise of pelvics a little greater than that 
between the two dorsals; base about 3 in distance between 
dorsals. Skin covered with minute denticles, smooth to the 
touch ; a series of small blunt tubercles in the median line of the 
back, round the orbits, and above the spiracles. A black blotch 
below the end of the snout. 

ffah. China and Japan. 

1. ($,870mm.). Japwi* Jamracli. 

63* 
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The species of Rhinohatus from Japan appear to have been 
somewhat confused. Borne of the records of R. $chlegelii probably 
refer to 7?. polyo 2 )hthaliinu 8 or ILformoseusis, 


Text-fisfure 12. 



I am greatly indebted to Dr. C. Popta for photogi'aphs of the 
types of R, schlegelii and R, polyophthaltnus (Bleaker Collection) in 
the Leiden Museum. 


11. Rhinobatus annandalei, sp. n. 

Rhinobatus columns {non Bonaparte) Annandale, Mem, Ind. 
Mus. ii. 1909, p. 14. 


Text-figure 13. 



^inohatfti annandalei, (X ^.} 


Snout moderate, bluntly pointed, the margins a little concave ; 
its pneorbital length about times the distance between the 
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spiracles, and its pneoral length 2^- to 2| times width of mouth. 
Bostral ridges more or less separated tliroughout their length, 
parallel anteriorly, diverging a little posteriorly. Diameter of 
eye 3^ to 3| in prceorbital length of snout, that of eye + 
spiracle a little greater than distance between spiracles. Doth 
folds of spiracle strongly developed, the outer the more prominent. 
Nostrils of motlerate length, 1J in width of mouth, about 11 times 
that of internarial space; anterior valve extending inwards to 
level of inner edge of nostril or a little beyond. Mouth ueaily 
straight. First dorsal a little more than twice as high as long; 
oiigin a distance behind base of pehics 1| to 1J in that between 
the two dorsals; base 2j[ to in distance between dorsals. 
Skin covered w’itii minute denticles, rather smooth to the touch ; 
a series of fairly small and close-set spines in the median line of 
the back, two to four on eacli shoulder, and several round the 
orbits and above the spiracles; all the spines stronger and sharper 
in the male. 

f{ah» Bengal. 

2* (<?» ? ^ 415 & 395 mm.). East Chanut>l, mouth of Indian Museum. 

T^’pes of the hpecies. K. llugldi, 40 fms. 

12. llllINOKArUS laONOTUB, sp. 11. 

lihinohatm achkfjelli {non Midler & Henie), Annaruiale, Mem. 
Ind. IMus. ii. 1909, p. 19. 

Snout moderate, bluntly pointed, the margins scarcely concave; 
its piieorintal length 2 jJ times the distance between the spiracles, 


rext-tigure 14. 



RhiuobatttS Uonotus, (X ,b) 


and its prieoral length 2,^ times width of mouth. Eostral ridges 
more or less separated throughout their length, parallel anteriorly, 
diverging postei’iorly. Diameter of eye 3| in prteorbital length 
of snout, that of eye and spiracle about equal to distance between 
spiracles. Both folds of spimcles very strongly developed, the 
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outer the more prominent. Nostrils of moderate length, oblique, 
1| in width of mouth, times that of internarial space; anterior 
valve extending inwards about to level of inner edge of nostril. 
Mouth nearly straight. First dorisuil twice as high as long; origin 
a distance behind base of pelvics about equal to that between the 
two dorsals ; base 2-jj- in distance between dorsals. Skin covered 
with minute denticles, smooth to the touch; a series of minute 
tubercles in the median line of the back, a single one on each 
shoulder, and several round the orbits and above the spiracles. 
Hah, Bengal. 

1. (9,600 mm.). Type of Ea«t (Hiaimel, mouth of Indian Museum, 

the species. R. Hughli, 40 fins. 


13. Rhinobatus iiYnnicephalus. 

Rhinohatus hynnicephalits Richardson, Rep. Brit. Ass. for 184*> 
(1846), p. 195; Garrnan, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, 
p. 274. 

Rhinobatus {Syrrhhm) polyophthalmus Bleeker, Nat. Tijdsclir. 
Ned. Ind. vi. 1854, p. 423 ; Verb. Bat. Gen. xxvi. 1854-7, Japan, 
p. 129. 

Raja (Ryrt'hina) columnar Bleeker, Ned. Tijdschr. Dierk. li. 
1865, p. 271; ibid, iv. 1873, p. 120. 

Rhinobatus polyophlhalmtis Bleeker, Act. See. Sci. Indo-Neerl. 
iii. 1857, Japan, pi. iv.; Jordon Fowler, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
xxvi. 1903, p. 646; Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 
1913, p. 274. 

Rhinobatua schUgelli (part.) Giintber, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 445 
(1870), 

Rhinobatua columnm Steindachner, Ann. Nat. Hof mus. AVien, 
xi. 1896, p. 225. 

Snout moderate, bluntly pointed, the raai’gins scarcely concave; 
its prsBorbital length 2^ to 2| times the distance between the 
spiracles, and its prjeoral length about 3 times width of mouth. 
Rostral ridges rather broad, narrowly separated anteriorly, 
diverging a little posteriorly. Diameter of eye 4| to 5^^ in 
praeorbital length of snout, that of eye 4- spiracle l-J to l| in 
distance between spiracles. Outer fold of spiracle moderately 
developed, inner rudimentary or absent. Nostrils of moderate 
length, oblique, 1^ to 1J in width of mouth, about times that 
of internarial space; anterior valve extending inwards to level of 
inner edge of nostril or a little beyond. Month nearly straight. 
First dorsal about twice as high as long; origin a distance behind 
base of pelvics 14 to 1| times that between the two dorsals; base 
to nearly 3 in distance between dorsals. Skin covered with 
minute denticles, sbiooth to the touch; a series of very small, 
blunt tubercles in the median line of the back, and a few round 
the orbits and above the spiracles. Back browtsish, with groups 
of small blackish-brown spots, sometimes forming oval or rounded 
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Text-figure 1»5. 



Uhmoha tus hynnicepha Jus. (X i.) 


riiig.s; the markiugs tend to become less conspicuous in older 
examples; young with a faint dark blotch below tlie end of the 
snout. 

Hah, Chimi and 

1. (y, 701) aim.). Japan. Jamracb. 

2. ( lUo inin.). 11 trosbiina, Japan. Jordan. 

3. ( V , 520 nnn ). Inland Sea of Japan. Gordon Smith 

4. ((j, 830 mm.). Inland Sea of Japan. Gordon Smith. 

Hichanlson’s s})ecies {IL hynnicephahin) was based on an 
illustration in the collection of water-colour drawings of Chinese 
fishes made by Mr. J. Reeves [plate 119, No. A 7J. 1 have 
eomoared this figure with a photograph of the type of 
R. polyophthalmns in the Leiden Museum, and conclude that the 
two species are synonymous. 

14. Riiinobatus rhinobatus. 

Raja rhinobaius Liniueus, Syst. Nat., Ed. 10, p. 232 (1758). 
Raja roatrata Shaw, Nat. Misc. v. pi. 173 (1794). 

Rhinobatus rhinobatm (part.) Blocli, Schneider, Syst. Ichth. 
p* 353 (1801); Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, 
p. 270. 

Leiobattis panduratus Rafinesque, Caratteri, p. 16 (1810); 
Indice, p. 48, no, 361 (1810). 

Rhinohatus vulgaris Cloquet, Diet. Sci. Nat. xlv. 1827, p. 326. 
Rhinobatm columnm Bonaparte, Icon. Fauna Ital. iii. Pesca, 
ri4, 17j (1835-6); Costa, Fauna Reg. Napoli, Pesci, 3, pi. x. 
(1850); Steindachner, Denkschr. Ak. Wiss. xlv, 1882, p. 14; 
VincigueiTa, Ann. Mus. Civ. St. Nat. Genova, xx, 1884, p. 312; 
Pietschmann, Ann, Nat, Hofmus. Wien, xxi. 1906, p. 129 ; 
Lozano y Roy, Mem.Soc. Esp. Hist. Nat. xii. 1921, p. 146, pi. ii. 
figs. 1-2. 

Rhin^tus (Syrrhina) columnas, Muller & Henle, Plagiost. 
p. 113 (1^1); Diuju^ril, Elasmobr. p. 486 (1865). 
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Snout moderate, bluntly ])ointed, the margins a little concave; 
its prieorbital length neaily 3 times the distance between the 
spiracles, and its piworal length times width of mouth. 
Rostral ridges narrow, separated throughout their length, con¬ 
verging a little anteriorly, parallel posteriorly. Diameter of eye 
a little more than 5 in pi'ieorbital length of snout, that of eye + 
spiracle a little less than distance between spiracles. Both folds 
of spiracle moderately developed, the outer the more prominent. 
Nostrils of moderate length, oblique, If in width of mouth, 
Ijjtirnes that of internarial apace; anterior valve extending 


Text-figure 16. 



inwards a little beyond level of inner edge of nostril. Mouth 
nearly straight. First dorsal about twice as high as long ; origin 
a distance behind base of pelvics a little less than that l^tween 
the two dorsals; base 2| in distance between dorsals. Skin 
covered with minute denticles, rather smooth to the touch; a 
series of small, compressed spines in the median line of the back, 
three on each shoulder, and several smaller ones round the orbits 
and above the spiracles. 

llab, Mediterranean ; West Africa (Steinda>chner), 

The alM>ve description is based on a single specimen ( S , 
546 mm.) from Tunis, lent to me by Dr. L. Vinciguerra. 

15* Rhinobatus annulatus. ‘ 

RhinohatuH {Syrrhina) mmulaiuB Muller Henle, Flagiost. 
p. 116 (1841); Sfulth, Illust. Zool. S. Africn, Pi^ceB, pi. xvi. 
(1842); Dum4ril, ItHasmobr. p. 487, pi. 10. 5g. 6 (1865). 

RhinohcUua annuUUua Kner, Beise ^ Novara,* Zool. i. 5 Fische, 
p. 416 (1869); Garman, Mem. Mus, Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, 
p, 2715 Bonde & Swart, Fish, Mar. Survey S.A. iii. Spec. Rep* 
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V. 1923, p. 3; Barnard, Ann* S. African Mns. xxi. 1925, p. 59, 
text-5g. ^a, 

Rhinohatm columnm (part.) CUiuther, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 446 
(1870). 

Rhinohatm hlochii (part.) Regan, Ann. Natal Gov. Mus. i. 
1908, p. 242. 

Snout inodemte, bluntly pointed, the margins siraiglit or very 
little concave ; its pracorbital length 2^ to 2§ times the distance 
between the spiracles, and its prteoral length 2| to 3 times width 
of mouth. Rostral ridges jutlier narrow, separated throughout 
tlieir length, parallel or converging a little anteriorly, diverging 

'rext-li^urc 17. 



fiosteriorly. Diameter of eye 5 to 5^ in piuorbital length of 
snout, that of eye -f spiracle Ji to 1| in distance between 
spiracles. Both fohls of spiracle well developed, the outer the 
more prominent. Nostrils of moderate length, oblique, to 
nearly twice in width of month, about equal to th.at of interna rial 
space ; distance from lateral margin of snout 3 to 3| in prajoral 
length of snout; anterior valve extending inwards well beyond 
level of inner edge of nostril, nearly meet ing that of opposite side. 
Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal nearly twice as high as 
long; origin a distance behiml base of pelvics about equal to tliat 
between the two dorsals; base 2J to nearly 3 in distance between 
dorsals. Skin covere 1 with minute denticles, rather smooth to 
the touch; a series of small, compressed spines in the median 
line of the back, in one or two groups on each shoulder, and 
some smaller spines round the orbits atid above the spiracles; all 
the spines becoming leas prominent with age. Upper surface of 
body with dark annular ocelli, the largest of which are smaller 
than the eye. 

ffah. South Africa. 


1, (?, 1020 mm.), stuflfed. Cape of Gowl Hope. Smith. 

Ty()e of the epeoies. 

^, 9H0 mm.). Cape of Good Hope. Genard. 

3. ( 4 , 440 mra.). Port Natal. Ayres. 

4. (S, 880 mm.). Bird lad., Algoa Bay. Warren. 

6. ($, 780 mm.). Zulnland Conat, 40-50 fms. Marley. 
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16. RuINOBATUS LEUCOSPILUS, sp. 11. 

RhinohatuB hlochii (part.) Regan, Ann. Natal Gov. Mus. i. 
1908, p. 242. 

IRhinohatiis Gilchrist<&; Thompson, Ann. 8. African Mus. 
xi.l911, p. 55. 

Very close to the preceding species, but with the snout rather 
shorter and broader; its prseorbital length 2 to 2| times the 
distance between the spiracles, and its prmoi*al length 2^ to 2|^ 
times width of mouth. Diameter of eye 3^ to 4 in pneorbital 

'IVxt-hgme 18. 



length of snout, that of eye and spiracle a little less than distance 
between spiracles. Distance between outer edge t)f nostril and 
lateral margin of snout 2| to 2| in prsBoml length of snout. 
Spines on back and shoulders minute. Back brownish, the 
margins of the pectoral and pelvic fins bluish grey; snout and 
pectoral fins with a number of pale bluish-grey S|>ots and blotches 
symmetrically arranged. 

Ilah* Natal. 

1. fd)4rlomm.). Type of the spccifj'. Durban. WaiTen. 

2. {^,260 mm.). Typ«» of the specie'*. Durban. Marley. 

17. RhINOBATUS ZANZIBABENSIS, sp. II. 

RhinohatuB schlegelii (von Muller & Henle), Playfair Gunther, 
Pish, Zanzibar, p. 142 (1866). 

Rhinobatus columnar (part.) Gunther, Cat. Pish. viii. p. 446 
(1870). 

Snout moderate, bluntly pointed, the margins straight; its 
prseorbital length nearly 3 times the distance between the 
spiracles, and its pi;eeoral length about 3 times width of mouth, 
which is 7J in dista^lce from tip of snout t.o anterior edge of vent. 
Rostral ridges rather broad, separated throughout their length, 
almost parallel. Diameter of eye about 4| in prBsorbital length 
of snout, that of eye + spiracle about equal to distance between 
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spiracles. Both folds of spiracle well developed, the outer the 
more prominent. Nostrils rather long, oblique, nearly 1| in 
width of mouth, times that of interna rial space; distance 
between outer edge of nostril and lateral margin of snout more 
than 4 times in prteoral length of snout; anterior valve extending 
inwards well beyond level of inner edge of nostril, separated Irom 
that of opposite side by a distance which is 2| to 3 in internarial 

Text-figure 19. 



Mhinobatus zamibarensia. (X 1.) 


width. Mouth neai ly straight. First dorsal about times as 
higliaslong; origin a distance behind ha>e of pehics to 
times that between tlie two dorsals ; base 2j; in distance between 
dorsals. 8kin covered with minute denticles; a series of very 
small, blunt sj)ines in tlie median line of the back, in two groups 
on each shoulder, and some smaller spines round the orbits and 
above the spiracles. 

Hah, Zanzibar. 

1. (<J, 760 nun,). Tv])e of tli** Zaiuibtir. Playfair. 

2. (9,2060 mm.), stuffed. Zanzibar. Pla>faii'. 

18 . Rhinobatus ocellatfs, sp. n. 

Rhinohains columnce {non Bonaparte), Regan, Ann. Natal Gov. 
Mus, i. 1908, p. 242. 

Close to R» zanzilHirmsis, Prseoral lengtli of snout 3i times 
width of mouth, which is more than 8 times in distance from tip 
of snout to anterior edge of vent. Nostrils of moderate length, 
oblique, Ijf in wddth of mouth, U times that of internarial space; 
distance between outer edge ot nostril and lateral maigiu of 
snout about 3f in pneoral length of snout; anterior valve 
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extending inwards well beyond level of inner edge of nostril, 
separated from that of opposite side by a distance which is 3^ in 
internarial width. First dorsal about twice ae high as long; 
origin a distance behind base of pel vies a little greater than that 
between the two dorsals; base in distance between dorsals. 


Text-figure 20. 



Rhimhatm oceUatus. (X J.) 


Skin covered with minute denticles; a series of small, blunt 
spines in the median line of the back, a single pair on eiich 
shoulder, an<l a few spines round the orbits and above the 
spiracles. Back brownish, with numerous bluish-grey ocelli, the 
largest of which are smaller than the eye. 

Hah, South Africa. 

1. (700 ram.). 'J'ype of tlie species. Bird Isd., Algoa Bay. Warren. 

19. ilHINOBATUS BW)CHII. 

RhinobcUus {ISyrrhina) hlochii MiiUer & Henle, Plagiost. p. 115, 
pi. 37. hg. 1 (1841); Duni4ril, Elasmobr. p, 488, pi. 10. lig. 5 
(1865). 

^ Rhinohatus hlochii Giinther, Cat. Fish. viii. p, 447 (1870); 
Carman, Mem. Mus. Comp. ZooL xxxvi. 1913, p. 271; Bonde & 
Swart, Fish. Mar. Survey B.A. iii. Spec. Bep. v. 1923, p. 3; 
Baina^, Ann. B. African Mus. xxi. 1925, p. 61^ text-hg. 9 S. 

Snout shorts broad, obtusely pointed, the margins somewhat 
convex; its presorbital length I| to 1| times the distance between 
the spiracles, and its prseoral length 2| to times width of 
mouth. Bosti*al ridges rather narrow, separated throughout 
their length, parallel anteriorly, diverging a little posteriorly. 
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Diameter of eye to 4 in praeorbital length of snout, that of eye 
+ spiracle to If in distance between spiracles. Only the 
outer spiracular fold developed. Nostrils short, oblique, 1| to 
nearly twice in width of mouth, about equal to that of internarial 
space; anterior valve extending inwards well beyond level of 
inner edge of nostril, nearly meeting tliat of opposite side. 
Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal 11 to 11 times as high as 
long; origin a clistance behind base of pelvics equal to or a little 


Text-figure 21. 



smooth to the touch ; a series of small spines in the median line 
of the back, and some smaller ones on liead and scapular region: 
all the spines becoming loss prominent and irreguLarly disposed 
in older examples. Young with a few small, round white spots 
on upper surface of head and body. 

Hah, South Africa. 

1-2. (?, 945 & 960 linn.), stufliVd. Cape of Good Hope. 

6. ((J, 385 nun ) (’ape of Good Hope. 

4. (360 inin.). Table Hay. (tilclinst. 

5. ($, 225 nun.). Table Ha\. (iilchri-^t. 

20. RlIlNOBATUS LEXTIGINOST78. 

Rkinohatus terUigl'nosm Garmaii, Hull. Mas. Comp. Zool. vi. 
1880, p. 168 ; Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. iii. 1881, p. 519 ; Jordan k 
Evermann, Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. xlvii. 1896, p. 62, pi. \nii. 
fig. 28, pi. ix. figs. 28 a-h ; Garinan, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. 
xxxvi. 1913, p. 279, pi. 17. 

Snout rather long, bluntly pointed, the margins nearly straight; 
its prjeorbital length times the distance between the spiracles, 
and its prmoral length about 3 times width of mouth. Rostral 
ridges rather broad, rlarrowly separated throughout their length, 
nearly parallel. Diameter of eye 6 in prseorbital length of snout, 
that of eye + spiracle a little less than distance between 
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spiracles. Both folds of spiracle developed, the outer the more 
prominent. Nostrils of moderate length, oblique, in width of 
mouth, a little greater than that of internarial space ; anterior 
valve scarcely extending inwards. Mouth nearly straight. First 
dorsal 1 ^ times as high as long; origin a distance behind base of 
pelvics about equal to that between the two dorsals; base in 
distance between dorsals. Skin covered with minute denticles, 


Text-figure 22. 



Hhimhatus lentiffinoam. (X k-) 


smooth to the touch ; a series of rather small, blunt spines in the 
median line of the back, a single pair on each shoulder, and sevei al 
spines round the orbits and above the spiracles; a small group of 
stronger spines above tip of snout. Back greyish, densely 
freckled with small paler spots. 

Hah. Atlantic Coast of America from Noith Carolina sijuth- 
wards to the coast of Floridn, 

1 , ($, 780 mm.). Morekead, N.C. Coles. 

21, RhINOBATUS OLAUCOSTIGMA. 

EJdnohatus glaucostigma Jordan & Gilbert, Proe. tJ.S. Nat, 
Mus. vi. 1884, p. 210; Jordan & Everirmnn, Bull. U.S. Nat. 
Mtts. xlvii. 1896, p. 62; Boulenger, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. 
Torino, xiii. 1898, no. 329, p. 1; Carman, Mem. Mus. Comp. 
Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 282. 

Snout moderate, bluntly pointed, the margins nearly straiglit; 
its prsBorbital length 2| times the distance between the spiracles, 
and its preeoral length nearly 3 times width of mouth. Rostral 
ridges rather broad, widely separated thioughout their length, 
nearly parallel. Diameter of eye 6 in pworbital length of snout, 
that of eye 4- spiracle | of distance between spiracles. Both 
folds of spiracle developed, tlie outer the more prominent. 
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Nostrils rather long, oblique, If in width of mouth, If times that 
of internarial space; anterior valve extending a little inwards. 
Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal nearly twice as high as 
long; origin a distance behind base of pelvics about equal to 
that between the two dorsals; base 2^ in distance between 
doi*sals. 8k:in ooveml with minute denticles, smooth to the 


Text-figure 23. 



touch ; a heries of small, blunt spines in the median line of the 
back, a single group on each shoulder, and several spines round 
tlie orbits and above the spiracles. Back brownish grey ; a seiies 
of rojind slate-coloured spots symmetrically arranged ; pectoral and 
pelvic fins with pale margins; a dark blotch ami some irregular 
dark patches below the snout. 

llah. Pacific Coast of America from the Gulf of California to 
Ecuador. 

1. (9 »^>80 rilni.). Mazntlaii. Jordan. 

22. Ruinobatus leucorhyncjhus. 

Rhinohatus leucot'hynchus Gunther, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1866, 
p. 604 ; Trans, Zool. Soc. vi. 1869, p. 490; Cat. Fish. viii. p. 444, 
6g. (1870); Garman, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. iii. 1881, p. 517; 
Jordan & Evermnnn, Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. xlvii. 1896, p. 62; 
Gilbert Starks, Mi ni. Calif. Acad. Sci. iv, 1904, p. 14; Garman, 
Mem, Muh. Comp. Zool, xxxvi. 1913, p. 282; Meek <fe Hildebrand, 
Pub. Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Zool. Ser. xv. 1923, p. 68. 

Snout moderate, pointed, the margins straight; its prseorbital 
length a little more than twice the distance between the spiracles, 
and its prsBoral length about 2| times width of unouth. Rostral 
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ridges narrow, widely sepirated throughout their length, con¬ 
verging anteriorly. Diameter of eye 4| to 5 in prroorbital length 
of snout, that of eye 4* spiracle | to ^ of distance between 
spiracles. Both folds of spiracle developed, the outer the more 
prominent. Nostrils rather long, oblique, in width of mouth, 
If to 11 times that of internarial space; anterior valve scarcely 
extending inwards. Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal IJto 


Text-figure 24. 



twice as high as long; origin a distance behind base of pel vies 
about equal to that between the two dorsals; base 2| to in 
distance between dorsals. Skin covered with minute denticles, 
smooth to the touch ; a series of small spines in the median line 
of the back, in two groups on each shoulder, and several spines 
round the orbits and above the spiracles. 

Hah. Pacific Coast of Central America. 

1 . I (?, 660 mm.). Type of Pacific CoMt of Central Dow. 

the specteH. America. 

2 . ($. 025 mm.). Panama. Joidan. 

23. Bhinobatus stkllio. 

Ifhmobattis stelUo Jordan & Rutter, Proc. Acad. Nat. 8ci. 
Philad. 1897, p. 91. 

Snout moderate, pointed, the margins straight; its prseorbital 
length nenrly 3 times the distance between the spimcles, and its 
pwBoral length times width of mouth. Rostral ridges rather 
narrow, narrowly sepai'ated anteriorly, diverging posteriorly. 
Diameter of eye »J in pr«eorbital length of snout, that of eye -f 
spiracle nearly eo^jial to distance between spiracles. Both folds 
of spiracle developiJd, the outer the more prominent. Nostrils of 
moderate length, oblique, 1| in width of mouth, a little greater 
than that of internarial space; anterior valve scarcely extending 
inwards. Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal about 1| times 
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ES hi^h as long; origin a distance behind base of pel vies about 
equal to that between the two dorsals ; base 2jt in distance 
between dorsals. vSkin covered with minute denticles, smooth to 
the touch ; a series of small, blunt spines in the median line of 
the back, a single minute spine on each slioulder, and several 

Text-figure 25. 



small ones round the orbits and above the spiracles. Back 
brownish ; numerous small white spots, all smaller than the 
pupil, symmetrically arranged ; edges of lower surface of snout 
stained with darker. 

Hah, Jamaica. 

1. ($, 295 mm.). Jamaica. lioberts, 

24. Rhinobatus productus. 

Bhmohat'iisproduchis Girard, Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. vii. 
1856, p. 196; Garnmii, Proc. U.8. Nat. Mus. iii. 1881, p. 517; 
Jordan Evermann, Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. xlvii. 1896, p. 63; 
Starks JsMorris, Univ. Calif. Pub. Zool. iii. 1907, p. 168 ; Garman, 
Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool, xxxvi. 1913, p, 281. 

Snout moderate, bluntly pointed, the margins straight; its 
preeorbital length 2j to 2| times the distance between the 
spiracles, and its prworal length 2| to 3 times width of mouth. 
Rostral ridges rather narrow, more or less approximated in the 
anterior half of their length, diverging posteriorly. Young of 
both sexes with a fringed membranous lap above the tip of the 
snout. Diameter of eye 4|- to 5| in praeorbital length of snout, 
that of eye 4- spiracle f to ^ of distance between spiracles. 
Both folds of spiracle developed, the outer the more prominent. 
Nostrils rather long, oblique, l| to l^* in width of mouth, 1| to 
times that of internarial space; anterior valve extending a 
Paoc< Zool* Soc. —1926, No. LXIY, 64 
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little inwards. Month neajrly straight. First dorsal 1| to twice 
as high as long; origin a distance behind base of pel vies equal to 
or a little less than that between the two donsals; base 2^ to 2| 
in distance between dorsals. Skin covered with small or minute 
denticles; a series of strong, compressed spines in the median 
line of the back in the young, becoming blunter and more 


Text-figure 26. 



Uhinohafu* productwi, (X i.) 


irregularly disposed with age; two spines on each shoulder, and 
several round the orbits and above the spiracles, which tend to 
become less prominent or to disappear almost entirely in the 
adults; young with a series of smaller spines on each rostral 
ridge. Sometimes a black blotch, or some irregular blackish 
markings below end of snout. 

Saib, Coast of California. 


lo2. (^,860 A) 880 mm.). 
8 -^. {$, $,246-280 mm.). 

6 . (9,360mm.). 

7 -2. ($,860-700 mm.). 


8an IHego. 
San Diego. 
S«n Diego. 
San Diego. 


Eigenmann. 

Eigenmann. 

Smikheonian Inetitution. 
Jordan. 


25. Ehinobatijs pesoellbks. 
jRaJa pereeUem Walbaura, Ai*tedi Piec. p. 525 (1792b 
Ehinohoitus thciricuB Bloch, Schneider, Syst. Icbth. p. 356 
<1801). 

Bhimhatus und/ulatua Olfers, Die Oattung Torpedo^ p. 22 
(1831); Giinther, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 444 (1870); Oarman, Proc. 
tr*S. Nat. Mm. iii. 1881, p. 518. 

Mkinobatm ghme&atietm Olfers, t.c. p. 22 (1831). 

BhinobutuB mareogravii Henle, Ueber Narcine, p. 34 (1834). 
Bhinohoitm {Bhimhi^) undMMm Hiiller <fe Henle, Plagiost* 
p. 121, pi. 40 (1841); Dum^ril, Elastnobr. p. 498 (1865). 
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Rhinobatm percellens Jordan & Evermann, Ball. U.S. Nat. 
Mus. xlvii, 1896, p. 63 ; Garman, Mem. Mus. Oomp. Zool. xxxvi, 
1913, p. 278, pi. 55. fig. 4, pi. 56. fig. 7, pi. 65. fig. 2; Starks, 
Fishes Stanford Exped. Bra/il, p. 5 (1913); Kibeiro, Fauna 
Brasiliense, Peixes, ii. pt. l,fasc. 1 Desmobr. p. 31, pi. xi. (1923); 
Meek & Hildebrand, Pub. Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Zool. Ser. xv. 
1923, p. 69. 

Snout rather long, bluntly pointed, the margins scarcely 
•concave; its prajorbital length 2j to 3 times the distance 
between the spiracles, and its praeoral length 2| to 3 times width 
of mouth. Rostral ridges rather narrow, close together and 
parallel for a little more than half their length, diverging 
posteriorly; more or less expanded near extremity of snout. 
Diameter of eye 4| to 6 in prjeorbital length of snout, that of 
eye -f spiracle about g of distance between spiracles. Space 
beDween orbital ridges concave, its width 4| to 5 in prjeorbital 
length of snout. Both folds of spiracle developed, the outer the 


Text-figure 27. 



moi’e prominent. Nostrils of moderate length, oblique, 1-j^ to 
nearly twice in width of mouth, a little greater than that of 
iuternarial space; anterior valve extending a little inwards. 
Mouth nearly straight. First dorsal 1| times as high as long ; 
origin a distance behind base of pelvics a little greater than that 
between the two dorsals; base 2J to 2i in distance between 
dorsals. Bkin covered with minute denticles, smooth to the 
touch; a series of small, rather blunt spines in the median line 
of the back, one or two inconspicuous spines on each shoulder, 
4 iud several small ones round the orbits and above the spirades. 
Back greyish brown, generally with some indistinct darker 

64 * 
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markings on body, and some faint irregular bars across the upper 
surface of tlie tail; sometimes a dark blotch and other markings 
below the snout. 

Hah. West Indies to the Rio Plata. 

1 , (^, 3(J0 mm.). Bahia. Wucherer. 

2 . (V, 600 mm.). Rio de Janeiro. Temetz. 

In addition to the above specimens, on wliich my description 
is based, a stuffed example ( $, 485 mm.) probably belongs to 
this species. 

26. Rhinobatus horkelii. 

Bhinohatus {Rhinohattis) hm^helii Muller h Henle, Plagiost. 
p. 122, pi. 41 (1841); Dumenl, Elasmobr. p. 499 (1865). 

lihinohatus horhdii Garman, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. iii. 1881, 
p. 518; Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 280; Ribeiro, 
Fauna Brasiliense, Peixes, ii. pt. i. fasc. 1 Desmobr. p. 31 
(1923). 

Perhaps not distinct from the preceding species. Prseorbital 
length of snout about 3 times the distance between the spiracles^ 
praeoral length a little more than 3 times width of mouth. 

Text-figure 28. 



Mhimhaius hork^lii. (X I-) 

Rostral ridges sepiewhat broader than in R* peroeUem, Diameter 
of 63^0 8 in prsiirbital length of snout, that of eye + spiracle 
4 of distance between spiracles. Space between orbital ridges 
flrffc, its width ii in prssorbital length of snout* Nostrils longer 
than in Jt, percdlenB, 1J in width mouth, nearly times that 
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of internarial apace. Spioes in the median line of the back more 
prominent. Coloration luiifonn. 

Hah, Coaat of Brazil. 

1, ((J, 9(X) iniu.). Rio dtt Janeiro. 

A young example ( S , 225 mm.) from Kio (Jraiide do JSul 
probably belongs to this species. 


27. lilllNOBATUS PLANIOEPS. 

Rhluohatxis planiceps (larinan, Bull. Mils. (Jonip. /ool. vi. 1880, 
p. 1()8; Proc. U.S. Xtit. Mus. iii. 1881,p. TiUO; Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool. xvii. 1888, p. 89, pi. xxiv.; Jordan & Erermann, Bull. U.S. 
Nat. Mus. xlvii. 1896, p. 64; Garinan, Mein. Mus. Cornp. Zool. 
xxxvi. 191J, p. 285. 

Suoiit moderate, bluntly pointed, the margins straight; its 
prteorhital length a little more than twice the distance between 
the Spiracles, and its piaeoral length about 2^ times width of 
mouth, llosti'al ridges ratlier narrow, parallel and close together 
anteriorly, diveiging posteriorly. Diameter of eye nearly 4 times 
in priBorbital length of snout, that of eye -f spiracle a little 
less than distance between spiracles. Spiracle with a single 
rudimentary fold. Nostrils of moderate length, oblitpie, 1^ in 
widtli of mouth, times that of internarial space; anterior 
valve scarcely extending inwariis. Base of first dorsal nearly 
twice il.s length from second dorsal, and fiom base of pel vies. A 
series of small tul)ereh‘s in the median line of the hack, in two 
groups on each shoulder, and several round tlie orbits and 
.spiia<*les; very young examples with a series of s])ines above 
each rostral ridge; in old examples all the tubercles are relatively 
smaller. Brownish, with or without small white spots on the 
back, symmetrically arranged ; sometimes a black blotch below 
the end of the snout. 

fJui), Peru to the Galapagos Islands. 

The above description is based partly on Garman's descriptions 
of the species, and partly on measurements made from his figures. 

4. Aptychotrema, gen. nov. 

Close to JihinobatuSf diftering in the almost transverse nostrils, 
with the inward extension of the anterior nasal valve crossing the 
innei‘ angle of the nostril, and in the absence of spiraculur folds. 

Two species from Australia. 

Synopsis of the Species, 

I. Fiieorbital leugth of ^nout noarly 3 times distance lietween 
Hpivacles, pmoral leugth times width of uioutii; 
mouth etrongly carved; teeth iu the middle ot the lower 
jaw enlarged; horizoutal distance from outer edge of 
nostril* to lateral margin of snout about 5 in prmoral length 
of snout. 1 hougainvilUu 
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II, Pruporbitftl leujrth of PHo«t times distance between 
spiracles, prworal length 3^ times w idtli of mouth; luoutli 
slightly curved; teeth all of the ^a][neslZ6; horizontal 
distatice from outer edge i)f nostril to lateral margin of 
snout about 4| in proeoral length of snout. 2. hanksii. 

In general form the two species of this geiuts resemble 
Wiwohaius granulatus^ in w hich the nostrils are more transverse 
than in any other member of that genus. In Rhinohatns 
f/raiiulatvB^ however, the inward extension of the anteiior nasal 
valve terminates near the middle of the anteiior margin of the 
nostril, and the outer spiracular fold, although feebly developed,, 
is quite distinct. 

1. ApTYCHOTREMA BOUGAINVILLII, 

Hhinohatus iSyrrhina) hotigawrillii (Val.), Miiller & Henle, 
Plagiost. p. 117 (1841); Dumeril, Elnsmobr. p. 491, pi. 10. fig. 1 
(1865). 

Rhinohaivs hougamvillvi Gunther, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 445 (1870); 
OgilViy, Proc. Linn. 8oc. N. S. "Wales, x. 1886, p. 464 ; Garntan, 
Mem, Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 277, 

Hah, Coast of New' South Wales 


Text-figure 29. 



Aptyehoirema hovgainvillti, (X 


In the British Museum a single sitecirnsn (cf), 826 nun. in 
total length, from Port Jackson. 


2. AptYCUOTBEMA BANKSII. 

Rhhiohaius {Rhinohaiufi) hanksii Muller 

p. 123 (1841). 


& Henle, Plagiost. 


The type-locality of this species is uukttow'ii. 
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llhinohatua (Sifrrhina) hankaii Miiller <fe Henle, Uc. p. 192 
(1841); Dum^ril, Elasmobr. p. 490 (1865). 

Rhinohatua hankaii GUnther, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 446 (1870); 
Macleay, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S. Wales, vi. 1882, p. 372 ; W^ute, 
Mem. Austral. Mns. iv. 1899, p. 38, pi. iii.; Ogilby, Mem. 
Queensland Mus. v. 1916, p. 85, fig. 1; McCulloch k Whitley, 
iMd. viii. 1925, p. 129. 

Rhinohatua vincentianua Haacke, Zoo], Anz. viii. 1885, p, 508. 
Rhinohatua philippi Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 
1913, p. 278; Waite, Ileo. S. Austral. Mus. ii. 1921, p. 27 
fig. 38. 


Text-figure 30. 



Hah, Southei'ii Australia northwards to Southern Queensland. 

In the British Museum a single specimen (J ), 455 mm. in 
total length, from Botany Bay, New South Wales (‘Endeavour' 
collection). 

The two species of Aptychotrema appear to have been sometimes 
confused by Australian ichthyologists. Some of the records of 
hankaii pi'obably refer to hougainmllii. 

5. Zapteryx. 

Syrrhina (part.) Miiller k Henle, Plagiost. p. 113 (1841). 

Rhinohatua (part.) Gunther, Cat. Fish. viii. p. 441 (1870). 

Zapteryx Jordan k Gilbert, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. iii. 1881, 
p. 53. 

Syrrhma Garman, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. iii. 1881, p, 520; 
Mem* Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 284. 

Two or three species from the coasts of tropical America. 
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S^7iop$is o f the Species. 

I. Hostral ridges converging anteriorly ; one spiracular fold; 
origin of first dorsal a distance behind base of pelvics to 
twice that between the two dorsals; back uniiormly 
coloured or clouded wdth brown . 1. hreviroatrig. 

II. Kostral ridges nearly parallel, scarcely converging anteriorly; 
spiracular fold rudimentary or absent; origin of first dorsal 
u distance behind base of pel vies IJ, to II tunes that between 
the tw'o dorsals; back with transverse bands or ocellatcd 
sjiots. 

A. Jbfic a little longer than broad; back without yelUm spots. 2. axaaparata. 

H. Disc a little bidtider than long; back with black-edged 

yellow spots , . . . 3. xjfster. 


1. Zai’tbryx brevjro.stkis. 

JUimohatus {Syrrhina) hrerirostris Miiller & Ilenle, Plagiost. 
p. 114, pi. 36 (1841); Dimi^ril, ElasnioDr. p. 489 (18G0). 

lihlnohatus hremroslris (liiiiUier, Cat. Fi^h. viii. p. 447 (1870) ; 
Ribeiro, Fauna Ibasilieii^e, Peixes, ii. pt. 1, fasc, 1 Desinobr. 
p. .31, pi. xii. (1923). 

Syrrhina hrevirosiris Clariuan, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. xvii. 
1888, p. 89, pi. XXV.; Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, 
p. 285, pi. 65. fig. 3. 

Hab. Coast of Brazil. 

lu the British Museum three specimens, 410 to 450 mm. in 
total length, including one of the types of the species. 


2. Zaptkiiyx exaspekata. 

Tiiyonorhina exasperata Garman, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. vi, 

1880, p. 170. 

Trigonorhina alveata Garman, t.c. p. 169. 

Haiyrhma exasperata Jordan & Gilbert, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
iii. (1880) 1881, p. 32. 

Zapteryx exasjjerata Jordan & Gilbert, t. c. p. 63; Jordan & 
Fivermanii, Bull. U.IS. Nat. Mus. xlvii. 1896, p. 64. 

Syrrhina exasperata Gaiman, Proc. U.S. Nat* Mus. iii. (1880) 

1881, p, 521 ; Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 286. 
Hhinohaias exmperJtus Jordan & Gilbert, Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. 

xvi. 1882, p. 63. 

Bah. San Diego, California. 

In the Britisii Museum two specimens, 175 and 185 mm. in 
total length, 

3. Zaptbeyx xyster. 

Syrrhina exasperata Jordan k Gilbert, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. v. 
1883, p. 621. . 

Zapteryx xysier Jordan k Evermann, Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
xlvii. 1896, p. 65. 

Syrrhina xyster Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. 2k)ol. xxxvi. 1913, 

p. 286. 
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Hah, Pariarwa. 

This species, known only from the types ( ? , 22 inches), may 
not be distinct from Z, exasperatus. 


6. Trygonorhina. 

Trygonorrhina jVliiller HenJe, Mag. Nat, Hist. n. s. ii. 1838, 
p. 90. 

Trygonorhina Muller tk llenle, Plagiost. p. 124 (1841); 
Oiinther, Oat. Fish. viii. p. 447 (1870); Garman, Mem. Mus. 
Coriip. Zool. XXXvi. 1913, p. 287. 

A single species from Australia. 

1. Trygonorhina FASciATA. 

Trygonorhina fasciata Muller & Henle, Plagiost. p. 124, pi, 43 
(1841); Humeril, Elasmobr. p. 502 (1865); Giinther, Cat. Fish, 
viii. p. 448 (1870); McCulloch, Proc. Linn. »Soc. N. S. Wales, 
xlvi. 1921, p. 460, pi. xxxviii. figs. 1-2. 

Trygonorrhina fasciata Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 
1913, p. 287. 

Hah, Australia; Tasmania. 

In the British IMuseum thirteen specimens, 300 to 860 mm. 
in total length. 


7. Platyrhinoidis. 

Plaiyrhinoidis Garman, J^roc. U.vS. Nat. Mus. iii. (1880) 1881, 
p. 522 ; Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 290. 

A single species from California. 

1. Platyrhinoidis trisekiata. 

Platyrhina triseriata Jordan & Gilbert, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
iii. 1881, p. 36. 

Platyrhinoidis triseriata Garman, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. iii. 
1881, p. 522; Jordan & Evermanu, Bull. U.S.^Nat. Mus. xlvii. 
1896, p. 65; Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, 
p 290. 

Ehinohatus (riseriatus Joi’dan Gilbert, Bull, U.S. Nat, Mus. 
xvi. 1882, p. 64. 

Hah, Coast of Caliiornia. 

Jn the British Museum a single specimen (J ), 540 mm. in 
total length. 


8 . Zanobatus. 

Zanohatua Oarman, Mem. Mus, Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, 
p. 291, 
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1. ZaNOBATUS SCH(BNLE1NII, 

Plafyrhina schwnleinii Miiller & Henle, Plagiost, p. 125, pi. 45 
(1841); Dnm^ril, Elasrnobr. p. 577 (1865); Giinther, Oat. Pish, 
viii. p. 471 (1870): Steindachner, Denkschr. Akad. Wien, xliv. 
1882, p. 50, pi, vii, 

J)iscobatu8 schcenleinii Garman, Proc* U.8. Nat, Mus. iii. 1881, 
p. 523. 

Zanohatus sclmideinn Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp, Zool. xxxvi. 
1913, p. 291. 

Hah. West Africa; India. 

In the British Museum a single specimen (5), 170 mm. in 
total length, from Lagos. 

As far as 1 am able to judge from a partial dissection of tbi» 
very young example, the rostral cartilage does not reach the 
extremity of the snout in this species; this point, however, 
requires confirmation. 


9. Platyrhixa. 

PUityrhina* Miiller & Henle, Mag. Nat. Hist. n.s. ii. 1838, 
p. 90;‘Plagiost. p. 125 (1841). 

Analithis Gistl, Nat. Thierr. p. x (1848). 

Platyrhlna (part.) Giinther, Cat. Fish, viii. p. 470 (1870). 

Discohatm Garman, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. iii. 1881, p. 523; 
Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 288. 

A single species from China and Japan. 

1 . Platyrhixa sinensis. 

La raie chinoiae Lacep^de, Hist. Nat. Poissons, i. p. 157, pi. ii. 
fig. 2 (1798), 

Rhina ainmaia Bloch, Schnehler, Syst. Ichth. p. 352 (1801). 

Platifrhina ainensia Miiller Henle, Plagiost. p. 325, pi. 44 
(1841); Dum^ril, Elasmobr. p. 576 (1865); Gunther, Cat. S'ish. 
viii. p. 471 (1870). 

Diacohatua ainenaia Garman, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. iii. 1881, 
p. 523; Jordan & Fowler, ibid, xxvi. 1903, p. 647; Garman, 
Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxvi. 1913, p. 289. 

Hah, Coasts of China and Japan. 

In the British Museum four specimens, 160 to 450 mm. in total 
length. 


* Not Plat^rhinua Scbelleiiberg—ft geuuB of Coleoptera. 
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49, The tuncrion of the “Funnel” Mouth of the Tadpoles 
ol MeyuUyphvys. with a Note on M, aceras Boulenger. 
By Malcolm A. Smith, M.R.C.S., F.Z.S. 

[Uect'ivetl May 27,1926 : Head November 2, 1926.' 

(Text-figures 1, 2.) 

It has long been known that the tadpoles of the genus 
Meyalophrya can })e separate«l into two sliarply defined groups ; 
namely, those with horny mandibles and teeth of the ranid 
type, and those which are toothless but in which the lips have 
been enlarged and modified to form a funnel. Of the tadpoles 
of the latter type we are now acquainted with some six or 
seven species, whilst of the former only two, and it is 
interesting to find, in so far as our knowledge at present 
extends, that the two types of tadpoles develop into the two 
sharply defined grou[>8 which characterize the adults: namely, 
those in which the snout projects strongly beyond the mouth, 
and those in which it does not. The tadpoles with the “ funneF^ 
mouth belong to the fii>t named group 

1Mie precise function or functions of the “ funneF'mouth of 
these tadpoles is still contested by \arious observers, and 1 do 
not propose Jiere to enter into all tlie views that Imve been 
advanced. 1 should like, however, to discuss some of those 
that have been more recently put forward**^. In 1917, after 
a week’s observation of these larv® in their native habitat, 
followed by four mouths almost daily observation of them in 
captivity, I propo.sed the view' that the chief, if not the sole, 
purpose of this apparatus was to enable the creature to obtain 
its food. This was drawn from the surhice of the water, the 
function of the “funner' being to furnish as large an area 
as possible for collecting minute particles floating upon the 
surface of the water which w'ere drawn towards it by suction. 
My observations at that time were made upon the larvce of 
Megalophrys major ; since then I have had further experiences 
witii tliose of M, aceras in southern Siam and J/. inontaua 
in Java. 

A tadpole belonging to an entirely different family of Amphib¬ 
ians, namely the brevicipitid Mkrohyla atchatina t, has developed 

• “ The Funnel Apparatus of the Larvie of Megalophrys montanaP by Dr, 
H. Boechina, Bijdr. Dierkunde Amsterdam (Max Weber Feeat-nuinmer), xxii. 
pp. 9-12 (1922). “Some Observations on the Oral Apparatus of the Tadpoles of 
M$palophiy 9 patmP by Sunder W Hora, M.Sc., Journ. & Proc. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal, xvui. pp. ^16 (1922). “ Observations on the Fauna of Certain Torrential 
Streams in the Khasi Hills/’ by Sunder Lai Hora, D.So., Uec. Ind. Mus. xxv. 
pp. 579-600(1923). 

t Deseribed in Jonrn< Nat. Hist. Soo. Siam, 1016, ii. p. 37, fig. 
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a iijoutli ijot unlike that of the Megalophrys larv®, but whereas 
in JA achatina only the lower lip has become enlarged, in 
Megalophrys both lips have become hypertrophied, so that a 
ciip-simped orifice results with the true mouth at the bottom 
of it. The majority of the brevicipitid larvae that I am 
accpininted with {^Microhyla spp., Ghf 2 '>hoglossus, Calluella), derive 
their nourishment from minute atoms in the water. They are 
never seen definitely to eat anything, but pass their <lays 


'text-figure 1. 



Megalophrys Montana. 

a. “ Fuuiu'l ” expanded as when feeding at surface of water. 
, b. Funiud ” foldK'd when at rest. 


endlessly floating about, often in vest congi*egations, a short 
distance below the surface of the water, continually imbibing 
it and drawing their nourishment from it. M* achatina is an 
exception to this.>. That it derives some of its nourishment 
from the body of the water, as do the othei* members of its 
genus, is most likely, but that its main supply is drawn from 
the surface of the water, and that the lower lip has become 
specially enlarged and adapted to enable it to do this, can 
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hardly be doubted by anyone who lias kept and watched these 
creatures.^ They can be seen continually rising to the surface 
and sucking in the tiny particles of matter which inav be 
floating there; if they are lying below it and fragments of 
vegetable dust are dropped on tlie water above them, they at 
once rise up and devour them, elevating the lower lip as they 
reach the surface and by vigorous suction drawing them into 
the mouth from all sides. 

Other tadpoles, both of the rani<l and brevicipitid type, can 
be seen at times “ nibbling ” the surface of the water, presumably 
for nourishment, but they have no special adaptation of the 
mouth for feeding in this manner. 

It was the discovery of the mode of feeding by the tadpole 
of M, achatina, that first led me to infer a similar use for 
the “funnel” mouth of the larva of Megulophiys, Upon this 
point Kora states “ it does not appear to me likely that tlie 
animal in its natural habitat comes to the surface and expands 
its funnel foi* feeding purposes, for I believe that in nature, 
as under artificial conditions, the tadpole spends most of its 
time under water with the funnel folded." My own experience 
is so entirely the reverse of this that I am led to douV)t if 
Professor IIora has really discovered the conditions under 
which these larva? prefer to feed. Although they may be 
found in the deeper pools of the streams they inhabit, it is 
in the shallowest puddles, among thick vegetation, that they 
are to be seen generally feeding. My captive specimens were 
in a large bath, and to imitate their natural surroundings as 
closely as possible, I pro\ided them with several bricks upon 
which the water lay scarcely a centimetre deep. Here amongst 
water-weed they spent most of their time, with the body 
resting upon a brick and parallel with the surface of the water, 
and in this situation they were to be seen constantly feeding. 
This horizontal fwsitioii is impossible in deeper water, where, 
w’hen hanging from the surface, the body drops almost vertically 
or at an angle of about 45 degrees. 

The corrugations upon the lip oi Microhyla achatina are so 
similar, both in arrangement and stiucture, to the so-called 
‘‘teeth” on the funnel oi Megalo2yhry3, that it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that they have been evolved for the same 
purpose. In Microhyla they are simply ridges which are soft 
to the touch, whilst in Megalophrys they have become more 
specialized and are split up into a number of horny projections 
which are quite rough to the touch. In both, however, they are 
arranged in the same way, which is in a series of lines 
converging from the periphery of the lip towards the orifice 
of the true mouth. When first studying tliese corrugations 
to find a reason for their presence I believed they weie made 
to serve as filters, for in watching the larvee feed it was noticed 
that all large particles of matter were obstructed by them and 
thus prevented from entering the mouth, until ultimately. 
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when several pieces had accamuLited, they were spat forcibly 
away and so rejected. That these corrugations are useful in 
this way is obvious, but I am inclined now to think that their 
true function is to make the lips a more effective instrument 
in feeding. When the creature rises to the top of the water 
and unfolds its ** funnel,’* some part or parts of this apparatus 
must break the surface film and form contact with the air. 
If the lips were smooth the tendency would be for the edge of 


Text-figure 2. 




Microhjfla achatina. 

a. Lip elevated for feeding, b. Lip lowered when not feeding. 
c. Attitude when feeding at surface of the water. 


the funnel to perform this service, and all particles floating 
upon the watei’ would then be stopped at the periphery of the organ 
and prevented from entering the mouth. With the corrugations 
present to break.^the surface, the edge of the lip can be kept 
just below it an4 the water is then sucked in through the 
channels thus formed. In M> <tohatifut it can be seen that 
the edge of the lip is bent slightly downwards so as not to 
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interfere with the flow of water which is drawn from the 
sides and in front. The water directly abov’^e the head of 
the creature is prevented from entering by the curved upper 
lip, which breaking the surface of the water at that point 
forms an effective barrier to its entrance there. 

Most authors are of the opinion that the funnel performs 
two or even three entirely diflferent functions. It seems highly 
improbable, however, that so highly specialized a structure 
can have been evolved for more than one particular purpose; 
and any others it may at times perform are merely incidental 
ones. It is now generally agreed by recent observers that 
the ** teeth ” are neither used for grinding particles of food 
nor for nisping nourishment from the surfaces of leaves, 
although they may feed by suction from the under surface 
of leaves as J have seen the larvsc of J/. ackatina do. The 
creature, therefore, must take its food either from the l)ody 
of the water as the brevicipitid larv» do, or from the surface of 
the water by suction, for they have never been seen to feed 
in any other manner. Dr. Hoschma’s analysis of the intestinal 
contents show^s that their food might have come from either of 
these two positions. 

That the funnel can be used as a float is obvious, but I 
regard its jiowei* of floating as incidental to its banging at 
the surface of the water to enable it to obtain its food. Dr. 
Annaiulale believed that unless the funnel was expanded the 
creature could not float, and that the very action of folding 
the funnel caused the creature to sink. Hora on the contrary 
states that he found the larv© capable of floating irrespective 
of the fact that the funnel was expanded or folded. All of 
the brevicipitid larvie that I am acquainted with, however,— 
Kalonla ptdchra excepted—have the jiower of remaining suspended 
at any <lepth they like in the water. There is certainly a 
very close connection between the unfolding of the funnel and 
hanging by it from the surface of the water, wdiile the fact 
that the creature has never been seen below the surface of 
the water with its lips unfolded suggests that the function 
of the funnel is connected with the surface of the water and 
with that only. 

Meijalophrys aceras mentioned earlier in this article w^as 
originally described by Boulenger as a varietal form of 
Af. montana, I now believe it to be a distinct species. It 
differs in the narrower head (once and one-third times as broad 
as long), the larger and more distinct tympanum, the feebler 
web to the toes (never more than a rudiment), the dermal 
ridge beneath the fingera and toes, and in the disposition of 
the glandular folds upon the back. These last are very distinctive 
and separate it at ooce from M, montana and M. nasuta^ two 
olosely allied forms in which the folds run more or less straight 
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down the back. M. axieraa with its Y-shaped folds has evidently 
affinities with M, vnajor and Jf. longipes, from both of which, 
however, it is distinct. Boulanger's iigiire of M. acerm in Fascic. 
Malay. Zool. 1903, i. p. 131, pi. v. is an excellent one. 

I found this Toad common in the Nakori Sritamai-at Mountains, 
S. Siam, at between 500 to 1000 metres altitude. Its habits 
were strictly nocturnal, and it could only be caught by hunting 
along the streams after nightfall with a lantern. During the 
day it could be sometimes heard, croaking dismally, but so deeply 
concealed in holes and clefts formed by the rocks that it was 
impossible to reach it. The separation of M, aceras from M, 
montana restricts the distribution of montmia to the Malay 
Archipelago. I have examined all the specimens recorded as 
montana from the Malay Peninsula (Perak and Patani) and 
refer them to M. aceras. 

Measurements of some specimens of M, aceras in mm.:— 


Snout to vent . 83 75 67 66 67 49 

Length of head . 26 23 21 10 21 16 

Breadth of head. 34 33 26 28 26 22 

Leg . 119 98 84 78 86 78 

Tibia . 86 32 28 26 28 26 

Hand . 20 38 16 14 16 14 

Foot . 32 28 23 22 22 22 

Author’s no.6129 1618 ’>131 6130 6182 6128 

? ? d (? d 
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50. Etude siir les (Javites Nasalos des Carnassiers. Par 
Dr. R. L. P. Anthony, (I.M.Z.S., Professeur au Museum 
national d’Histoire natiirelle, Paris, et Q. M. Iliksco, 
Chet' do travaiix a la E'aculte de MeJociiie Vet^rinaire 
de Bucarest. 


(Travail du laboratoiro d’Anatomie compartn? du Museum national d’Histoire 
uaturelle, Paris.) 

riieceived May 20,1920; Rea<l Ortolan 19, 1920 J 
(Text-figures 1~9.) 
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pB^:i.lMlNAniES. 

Eti ces dernlores Hiinees de noinbreuses reclierches ont ete 
faites au laboratoire d’Anntomie coiiipaiee du Museum national 
d’Histoiro imturello sur les eavites nasales des MammiRres. 

M. II. Antlioiiy et Mile F. Coupin out etudie cedes de 
riSlepliaut*, puis cedes de TOkapit, ce qui les a conduits a 
pr^ciser la morpbologie de cedes des liuminants en general. 

A Taide des materiaux du laboratoire, MM. M. Kollmann et 
L. Papin ont <lecrit cedes des Leinuriens J. 

M. R. Anthony <loit bioutdt doiiner la description de cedes des 
Ongules [>erissodaetyle8 et Mde F. (Coupin la description de cedes 
de I'Oryctcrope §. 

Tout recemnient, Tun de nous, G. M. lliesco ||, vient de publier 


* U. Anthony et F. Coupin. Nimvelles recherchoN sur les cavit<5s nasales ile 
rSUphant d’Asie. Archives irAnatoinie, d’Hwtolagie et d’Kmbryologie, Tome iv. 
1926, pp. 107-147. 

+ K. Anthony et F. Coupin. Reclierches anatoraiques sur rOkajii. Les sinus et 
les cornets nasaux. Revue zoologique afncaiiie, vol. xiii. Fasc. i. 3926. 

J M. Kollnianu et L. Papin. Etudes sur len L6inuriens. Anatomic comparde des 
fosses nasties et de leurs annexes. Arch, de Morphologie g^n^r. et expt^r. 1926, 


Ftsc. 22. 

§ Dans les Archives du Museum. 

n G. M. lliesco. Keoberches anatoniiques sur les cavit6s nasales chez le Chat. 
Atoh. d'Anatomie, d'Hittologie et d’Embryologie. Tome v. 1926, pp. 1-48. 

Pboc. Zool. Soc.— 1926, No. LXV. 66 
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r^tude tr^s d^taill^e des cavites nasales du Chat; les r^sultats de 
ses recherches sur celles du Chien paraitront tr^ proohainement ** 
O'est pour completer ces investigations quo nous avons ^crit le 
present m^moire oii la morphologie des cavities nasales est envisag6e 
dans Fensemble des Carnassiers, tant pinnip^des que iissip^des. 
S’ajoutant k ceux d6j^t parus, ou sur le point de paraitre, il con- 
tribuera ^ fournir les eUments d’une synth^e qui jusqulci n'a 
pas pu ^tre faite de TAnatomie des cavites nasales dans Tensemble 
des Mammif^res. 

Voici rdnum^ration des animaux que nous avons utilises pour 
les presentes recherches;— 

1**. Fissip^des, 

VlVBBBiDSS. 1. Viverya civetta Schrtth. No. 190a-16t* 

2. Viverra civetta Schreb., ^. No. 192d-*489 (avec les parties 

tnoiles). 

3. Viverra indiea Deem. No. 1926-79. 

4. Faradoxurus sp. P No. 1909-36. 

Fslipeb. 6. Fslia Uo 1*., do S^u^gal, ^. No. 1926-80 (avec lea parties 

mollee). 

6. Telia leo L., ? (jeune). No. 1898-296. (1.) 

7. FelU Uo L.. ^ (jeune). No. 1898-296. (2.) 

8. Felia leo L., V. No. 1918-36. 

9. Felia tiffHa L. No. 1889-408. 

10. Felia pardua L. No. 1923-2444. 

11. C^fnailurua Jubatiu'Brxleh.^ No. 1921-142. 

HTjBSiPES. \2. H^eana atriatalt,, $, No. 1899-337. 

15. Hiftma croeuta Zimm., No. 1980-16 (avec les parties 

molles). 

Ursxpkr. 14. TTraua arotoa L., S » No. 1918-40. 

16. Uraua aretoa L. de Tile Sakhalint. No. 1900-76* 

16« Uraua aretoa L., ig4 de 20 j., S * No. 1981-4 (avec let parties 
xnolles). 

17. Uraua iaabellinua Horsf. (var. ajfriaeue Heinpr. et Bhrenb.) 

du Caucase. No. 1906-818. 

18. Uraua maritimua Deem, du Spitsberg. No. 1869-71. 

19. Uraua omatue F. Cuv., . No. 1848-369. 

MvstAlipbb. 20. Melea taxua Bodd., $. No. 1906-111. 

21. Melei taxua Bodd. No. 1900-386. 

22. Melea taxua Bodd. No. 1901-686. 

23. Melea taxua Bodd., $. No. 1907-126. 

24. Melea taxua Bodd.} d*. No. 1916-107 (avec les parties 

tnoiles). 

26. XAttra vulparia Erxl. No. 1893-628. 

26. Lutra vulgaria Erxl., $, No. 1986-81. 

FBOOTOirxPts. 27* Froeyou lotor L. 1926-88. 

88. Naaua nariea L. (var. fueoa Taam), 9 • No. 1923-8400 
(avec les parties mmles). 
afili. Faeua rufa Desm. No« 1926-107. 

* Bans las Archivai dAnatomia, d’Htttologif at d’Bmbryokgia. 
t Cas numdroB ea ri|>porteiit aux rdserves d'dtndsi dti sarvice dAnatomia 
^mparte du liusdum uatioual d^Hixtoira uaturalle. 
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2®, Pinnipidea, 

Phocides. 30. Phoca barhata Fabnciui. No. 1926-83. 

OxABiip^s. 31. Otaria Hookeri Gray. No. 1874-617. 

32. Otaria sp.? No. 1916-80 (avec les parties inolles), 
Tbichechides. 33. Trichecimt rotmarua L. (jeune). No. 1926-84. 

A ces specimens doivent s'ajouter les nombrenx Chats et Chiens 
domestiques examines par G. M. Iliesco dans ses recherches 
precedentes, et dont les descriptions ont 6te utilisees pour la 
redaction du present memoire. Celui-ci a surtout etabli 
d’apr^s les pieces squelettiques, les sujets revetus de leurs parties 
raolles ayant ete seulement employes pour le controle et un 
complement d’information. 

La bibliograpbie detaillee de ce travail d'ensemble est la meme 
que celle qui a ^te dej4 doniiee dans les memoires particuliers 
ci-dessus cites de G. M. Iliesco sur les fosses nasales du Chat et 
du Chien. 

1. La Constitution des Parois et la Forme d’ensemble 
DES Cavites Nasalks. 

Les elements suivants prennent part a la constitution des 
parois des cavites luisales chez les Carnassiers:— 

En haut: le nasal et le fronbil en avant; I’ethmoide et une 
petite partie du splienoide en arriere. 

En dehors: Tapophyse nasale de Tintermaxillaire et le 
maxillaire sup4rieur en avant; le lacrymal, le palatin (par sa 
portion verticale) et le pterj^goide en arriere. 

En dedans: la lame perpendiculaire de Tethmoide, le cartilage 
de la cloison qui lui fait suite et le vomer. 

En has ; riatermaxillaire, le maxillaire superieur et le palatin 
(par sa portion horizontale). 

Viverridh ^.—Chez les Viverrides, les cavites nasales sont 
allong^es, suivant en cela la forme de la t^te. 

Felidls .—Chez les grands F^lides les cavites nasales sont, comine 
Test la tote, tr^s developpees en hauteur. Chez le Chat oil la face 
est tres courte la cavite nasale est trds coui^te aussi. 

Chez la Panth^re, le Gu^pard et le Tigre, son diam^tre vertical 
est a peu pr^s 6gal k son diani^tre longitudinal, ce qui donne a la 
face un profil bomb^, surtout prononce chez le Guepard et plus 
encore chez le Tigre. 

II convient de noter que, chez les Felides, les cavites nasales 
sont k peu pr^s compl^tement obstru6es dans leurs trois quarts 
post4rieurs par les cornets, qui ne laissent libre k la respiration 
que le m6at inWrieur, d’ailleurs remarquable par sa hauteur. 

Hymiidks^a —Icicles cavites nasales pr^sentent des caractdres 

* Lss oavertares des narines sont en forme de virsule k queue tr6s allongde. 

f 1/appareil cartiUginenz du mnsean eat trba a4va)opi>6. Ses parties dorsales 
sont tr4s lai^, at le cartilage suppltoientaire qui soutient en dehors Taile de la 
Barine est grand. Le d^veloppement de Pappareil cartilagineux donne an 
mneeatt une fnrtne tuhuleuse et bomb4e, anrtout lat^ralement; lee orifices dea 
narines sont larges, eu forme de virgnle, leurs Itvres ^paiases et arrondies. 

66 * 
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tres rmrticuUeis, tant an point de vue de la forme que de la 
capacite. Elies sont allongees et pen Jjautes; cependant, ie 
cornet inaxiJlo-turbinal etfuit relafcivement reduit, Ie ni(^at in- 
ferieur est assez largement ouvert. 

Ccmides ,—Voir le memoire deja cite de G. M. Iliesco, 
actuellement en coui^s d’inipreesion. 

Ursid^s ,—Les Ursidcs presentent des differences notables au 
poijit de vue de la forme de la tete. Celle-ci est tr^s allongee chez 
VUrms arctos L., le rapport de la banteur la longueur tont 
de 43 environ; elle fest nioiiis cliez uahellinus Horsf. 

{syriacus) (No. 1905-218), oil ce rapport n’est que de 34 approxi- 
mativement. 

Les cavites nasales, (pii, d'une fa^on gencrale, sont tres 
allong^es, suivent dans rensemble la forme de la t^te. 

En raison du tr6s grand developpement dii cornet maxillo- 
turbinal, dans le sens de la hauteur, le meat infdrieur est 
extremement reduit. 

MusUlides ,—Chez les MusteluUs, les cavites nasales sont tvH 
semblables comme forme 4 celles des Ursid4s. 

Procyonidis *.—11 existe aussi une certnine ressemblance enti-e 
les cavites nasales des Procyonides et celles des Ursides; mais 
celle-ci tient surtout 4 la mome augmentation <lu nombre des 
cornets ethmo-turbinaux internes, ainsi que nous le verrons 
plus loin. 

Pinniphdes’y ,—Chez les Pinnip^des, les cavites nasales ont une 
forme et une disposition tr^ particnli^res. La place occtqaf^e 
par les etbrno-turbinaux est tr6s reduit©, piincipalement chez les 
Phoques et le Moi*se, tandis que le mnxilio-turbinal presente, au 
contraire, un extraordinaire developpement vertical, ce dont il 
resulte, ainsi que nous le verrons plus loin, que les m^ats 
infcrieur et moyen doivent Mre k pen pr^s impent^tmbles siir le 
vivant. 

L’arrangement des os constituant les parois des cavites est 
aussi quelque pen different de ce que nous avons observe chez les 
Fissipt'des. 

11 est k remarquer, par exemple, que, en particuHer chez les 
Phoques, la partie d4 I’etlimoide qui intiSresse la paroi superieure, 
au lieu d^^tre Ug^rement inclinee de haut eii has et d'avant en 
arridre sur fhorizontale, comine elle Test chez les Pissip^des, est 
vertical©,d^passant mome cette position, puisqu'elleest Ug^rement 
incliu6e de haut en bas et dWri^re en avant. 

Ohezle Morse, le vomer est tr^sfort ©t ne pr^sente, comme chez 

^ La cbarpente cartikginause iiaaale des Proc^ ottidds est tthu 4tetidiie, sp^iale- 
meat cliez le oh elle d^passe uotableioeiit le hord alv^olaire aut^rieur. Les 

oavertures des naruies soat tr^s petites et situdes k la partie sup^rieare d^une sorte 
de pavilion; leor ane externe est tr^s mobile. 

t Iia cbarpente ^rtilaginense dn nez de fOtarie est tr^s r^duite; elle est 
repr^sent^e seulement par trois petites pi^cea pins ou moins cylindriqnes. La narine 
a la farme d*une conrte fente lin^aira, dont faile externe nk anonii support cartK 
laginettx. Les deux orifices sont tr^s pr^s I'mi de I'antre, n*6tant sdj^s que iiar 
nn tr^s petit sUlon tnddian. 
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rotftlie a ailleurs, qu’une partie verticale qui se soude de tr^s 
bonne heure k rextremite ant^rieure du prosphi^noide. 

2. Les Cornets. 

On distingue chez les Carnassiers comme partout:— 

1 . Cue serie d ethmo-turbinaux internes dont le premier est 
designe sous le nom de naso-turbinal. lis sont d’habitude plus 
iiombreux que chez les Ongules. Le premier et les tout deriiiers 
mis a part, ils out aussi pour caraetere, examines sur uiie coupe 
parasagittale de la tete, cle se recouviir les uiis lesautres beaucoup 
plus largement que chez les Ongules. 

2'*. One, deux ou quelquefois meme (Ursides) trois series 
d’ethino-turbinaux externes. 

3''. Un inaxillo-turbinal. 

Tons ces cornets preseiitent une beaucoup plus grande raincs- 
cence que chez les Onguids. 

a. J^kLnio-turhinaux, 

Viverridh .—Les ethmo'tnrbinaiix internes sont au nombie de 
5, decioissant de longueur du lerau odine. 

l)*a})ies 8. Paulli*, la (denetta gnutia L. a d endo-turbinaux, 
niais la. lainelle qui constitue la base du 2^me etant divisce en 
deux, eela fait bien au total 5 ethino-tuvbinaux internes comme 
nous \ eiions de le dire. 

Le naso-turbinal est eii rapport dans toute la longueur de son 
bold infcrieur avec le bord superieur du 2^me ethmo-turbinal 
interne ; son squelette est forme dhuie lamelle osseuse tr6s fine et 
Ires friable qui se prolonge jusquVi la j)artie anterieure de I’os 
nasal ; elle a son ongine dans la partie interne et moyenne de la 
lame criblce. De sa legioii moyenne part uii prolongement qui, 
se tixant sur la face interne du nmxiliaire superieur, constitue la 
jjicine inf^rieure du cornet, laquelle, sur une coupe parasagittale 
de la tete, parait recouverte par Je 2eine ethmo-turbinal interne. 

ha Cavite du naso-tuvbinal est en comiiiunictation avec le sinus 
inaxillaire. 

Ce comet se prolonge en avant, et il en est ainsi cliez tous les 
Carnivores, par une racine cartilagineuse se terminant en une 
partie elargie d’un ovale plus ou nioins allonge et qui se reunit 
au cartilage dorsal du museau k plus ou moiris de distance de 
Touverture de la narine, mais g^neralement tr^s pr^s de cet 
orifice. 

Le 26me ethmo-turbinal interne pr<!jsente, an milieu de sa face 
interne, une large depression oil se loge Textremite du 3^me. 
8ur une coupe paiasagittale de la t^te il parait recouvrir en avant 
la moitie sup^rieure du maxillo-turbinal. 

Le 3^106 ethmo-turbinal interne se motile dans la depression 
de la face interne du 26me ; la lamoUe osseuse qui le constitue se 

♦ S. PanlU. Ueber 4ie Pneiiiimticitat dcs Schadeltf bei den Snugethieren. 
Morpiiol. Jaiiib. Zeitscbriit. f. Anat. und Entwickl. 1900. 
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fixe en bas sur la racine inf^rieure de ce dernier cornet, qui n’est 
elle-m^me qu’une continuation de la lame papyrac^e. Sa racine 
ethmoi'dale, qui part ^ peu pr^s exactement au milieu de la lame 
cribl4e, est commune avec celle du 2^Tne ethmo-turbinal interne. 
II convient de noter que le 2eme et le 3^me ethmo-turbinaux 
internee sont des cornets doubles, ayant chacun deux lamelles 
squelettiques. 

Le 4^me ethmo-turbinal interne, loge dans une depression de la 
face interne du 36me, part de la limite superieure du quart 
inferieur de la lame cribl^e un peu en dehors de la ligne mediane. 
Sa racine osseuse infdrieure se compoite comme celle du 3^me, 
L'insertion commune des racines inf^rieures des ethmo-turbinaux 
internes 2, 3, 4 sur la lame papyracee limite en liaut Torifice par 
lequel le sinus maxillaire s’ouvre dans le mdat moyen. 


Texte-figuro 1. 



Coupe paraetigittale de la tdte c^seuse du JParadoxuntt (No, 1909-35); 
disposition des fosses nnsales, c5t5 droit. 


Le 5^me etlimo-turbinal interne est le plus petit de toute la 
s^rie. 11 a son origine dans la partie.la plus inf^Heure de la lame 
criblee. Par son extremity post4rieure il occupe Tentr^a du sinus 
sphenoidal. ^ 

11 est de r6gle que les ethmo-turbinaux extemes de la Ure 
s6rie soient au nombre de 9* En dehors, leurs lamelles 
squelettiques qui d*habitude ne sont que I4g^rement enroulees se 
fixent sur la face interne de la portion orbitaire du frontal; seule, 
la lamelle du dernier est fixee sur ia face interne de la portion 
vertioale du palatin. 

Les ethmo-turbinaux extemes de la 2to6 s^rie oooupent des 
positions tr^s diverses, siiivant les types. Ainsi, dhez le jP^m- 
dwurm et ches 4a Viverra indica Desm., ofi ils sont au nombre 
de 3 ou de 4, ils remplissent enti^rement la cavite du sinus frontal. 
Ohes la Oivette, au contraire, ofi ils ne sont d’habitude <|u^au 
nombre de 2^ ils sont settlement 61x48 par ieur extr4mit4 postmeure 
au pourtour de Touverture du sinus frontal, leurs lamelles 
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osseuses circonscrivant deux oritices incomplets et s^par^s, par 
lesquels ce sinus est en communication avec la cavity nasale. 

S. Paulli n’a trouve cbez la Genetta, genetta L. que 5 ecto- 
turbinaux* Probableiiient a-t-il considcre conime un seul cornet 
I’enseinble de tous les cornets qui ont une racine commune. 

FUidis ,—LeChat a dej4 ete 6tudi6 par Tun de nous*. D’une 
fa 9 on g^nerale, au point de vue de la disposition des cornets, il se 
rapproclie des Viverrid^s. Ses ethmo turbiiiMux internes sont au 
nombre de 5, 

Les ethmo-turbinaux externes de la premiere s6rie sont au 
nombre de 7 et ceux de la 2^ine an nombre de 5, occupant une 
position intrasinusienne. 

Chez les grands Felid^s, les cornets sont dans I’ensemble plus 
pneuinatises que chez le Chat. 



Coupe pa: asagittale de la tr*te osseuse du FbIU Uo L. (No. 1918-36); 
diapoHitiou des fosses nasales, c6t6 droit. 


Chez le Lion, les ethmo-turbinaux internes sont aussi au 
nombre de 5. 

Le premier ou naso-turbinal prend son origine k la partie 
sup^rieure de la lame cribl^e, en commun avec le ler ethmo- 
turbinal externe de la deuxi^me s4rie. Inf6rieurement, il se hxe 
h la face interne du maxillairenup^rieur et de la portion orbitaire 
du frontal. Sa cavite, creusee dans sa partie post^rieure, est 
divis^e par des cloisons irreguUdrement dispos^es. Le com- 
partiment ant^rieur de cette cavity est en communication avec la 
cavity nasale par une fente lin^re oil s’engage le bord sup^rieur 
du 2^me ethmo*turbinal interne. Les compartiments moyen et 
post^rieur d^bouchent inf^rieurement par deux fentes relativement 
4troites. 

Le 2^ine ethmo-turbinal interne recouvre k peu pr^ toute la 
moiti^ sup^rieuxe du maxillo-turbina). Sa racine dWigine est 
commune avec celle du 3^ine ethmcnturbinal interne; sa racine 
inf^rieure se fixe k la face interne de la portion orbitaire du 


* Q. M. Iliesco. Loe. cit. 
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frontal, imin^diatement an dessuB de la ligne de suture de cet os 
avec 1 a portion verticale du paiatin. 

Le 3^nie ethxno-turbinal interne, log6 dans une depression de la 
face interne du deuxieine,asAracineethmoidale commune, comme 
nous Tavons dit, avec celle du 2eme; sa racine inferieure se fixe 
egalement k 1a face inteme de la portion orbitaire du frontal. 

Le 4^me ethmo-turbinal interne, log6 dans une depression de la 
face interne du S^me, a sa racine etbmoidale fix^e k peu pr^s dans 

1Vxte-figure 3. 





Coupe trsnsTersale de la df’ini-tdte oxf•ea^e droite dii leo L. (No. JI918-*d5), 
pratique suivant la Hgue XY (voir texte*fig. 2). Proc^d^ de It. Anthony, 
Bulletin du Mus. d'lliat. naturelle, 1916-1816. 

la partie centrale du contour interne de la lame criblde; elle est, 
en outre, commune avec celle des 9cme et lO^me etbmo^turbinaux 
extemes de la premiere serie, Ha racine inferieure s’unit k celles 
des 2^me et 3^me etbrno^-turbinaux internes, 

Le 56me ethmo-turbinal inteme est relativement developpe, et 
son expansitm pent dtre attribuee an grand ddveloppement du sinus 
sph^nolida]^ oil il it^ngage par son extremite post^rieure, Sa racine 
etbmoidale se fixe sur la partie infdrieure du contour de la lame 
criblde et est commune avec les raeines des 11 ^me et 12^me 
ethmo-turbinaux externes de la premicNre stJi'ie. 

Un fait qui caract^ ise tous les etbrno-turbinHUx internes du 
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Lion est leur grande pneuniaticite, les vastes ctuites qui les 
creuseiit etant divisees par des cloisons en de tres nonibreuses 
logebtes. Le8 ebhnio-turbinaux externes de Iji lere serie sont au 
aoiiibre de 12 et, coinnie nous I’avoiis note plus haiit, plusieurs 
d entre eux ont une origine commune avec. les ethmo-tiirbinaux 
internes. 

Les ethmo-turbinaux externes de la 2^ine serie sent au nombre 
de 4, et, en general, plus d<'*veloppes (pie ceux de la lere. Le 
premier a sa i*acine etlimoi’dale commune avec celle dii naso- 
turbinal, le 86ine avec celle du ler externe de la lore serie. 

Chez la Paiitliere, le Gue[)ard et le Tigre, les ethmo-turbinaux 
sont tr6s semblables a ceux du Lion. Notons cependant que le 
naso-turbinal ])arait presenter chez le Tigre un developpement 
particulier, et que, cliez le Guepard. ainsi que chez le Tigre, les 
ethmo-turbinaux externes des deux series sembleut plus 
developpes que chez le Lion. 

Jlyo'.nicUs. - Contraireinent a ce que <lit Paulli, les ethmo- 
turbinaux sont, chez les HvJrnides, relativement tleveloppes. 

Paulli a irouve chez VHya tta striata L, 4 endo-tinhinaiix, mais, 
la lamelle do base du 3t*me (dant double, on pourrait dire qu’il 
existe 5 ethmo-turbinaux internes <lans cette esptce, les quatre 
deruiers odVant line grande ressemblauce avec ceux de !a CiNette. 

Sur roxemplaire repvesen^^^e (texte-tig. 4) il en (*xiste b. 

Le squelette du naso-turbinal allecte une forme k peu pres 
lectangulaire. Par son bord inferieur, ce cornet eM, chez 
Vlhftvua striata L, (No. 1899 *337)^, en rapport, en a-vant et en 
arriere seuleinent, avecle bord supchicur <Ui 2^mie eiluiio-turbinal 
interne ; dans sa region inoyemie, il est au contact du bord 
superieur du 3eme; le 2eme etbmo-turbinal interne est done a ce 
niveau compl^tement caclie par une sorte d’expansioii du 3emo. 
lie naso-turbinal preiid naissance sur la partie snperieure de la 
face anterieuro de la lame criblw. 

La raedne postcrieure du 2eme ethmo-turbinal interne, commune 
avec celle du 3eme, est fixee juste au milieu de la lame criblee 
dans sa partie la plus ]f)roeminente. 8a lucine inferieure, 
commune aii Heme et au 4enie, est placee uu peu au dessus de 
la ligne suivant laquelle se soude le maxillaire superieur avec 
la portion verticale du palatin, en arriere du lacrymal. L^insert-ion 
de cette racine se fait sur un relief determinant une sorte de 
Crete qui circonscrit partielleinent Torilice du sinus maxillaire. 

Ce cornet est constitue d’une lamelle se divisant en deux 
branches qui s'enroulent en sens contra ire. La branche 
snperieure, qui est la plus developpee, decrit une grande spire. 
La bi*anche inferieure forme une spire incomplete l)eaucoup plus 
petite. 

Les cavites de Tethmo-turbinal interne No. 2 sont en commu¬ 
nication avec la cavite nasale par les espaces qui restent ouverts 
entre les spires. 


* 1)6 grandea differences peu vent exister k eet dgard eutre lee indi vidua. 
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Le Seme ethmo-turbinal interne est log^ dans une depression 
de la face interne du 2 ^ 11016 . JDe mSme, le 4eme est log^ (Uins one 
depression de la face interne du S^me. 

Le 5eine ethmo-turbinal interne est egalement log^ dans une 
depression de la face interne du 4^me; sa lame d°origine qui 
decrit une grande spire d'un tour et demi part i pen pr^>8 du 
milieu de la lame criblde, ayant une origine commune avec celle 
du 2^me ethmo-turbinal externe de la 2^rne s^rie; les lames de 
ces deux cornets se reunissent periphdriquement pour s*attacher k 
la face interne de la portion orbitaire du frontal. Infdrieurement, 
ce cornet se fixe avec les precedents k la face interne de la lame 
papyracce. 

Le 6^me ethmo-turbinal interne est le plus court de tons, inais 
il est n^anmoins bien developpe, possedant m^me une vaste cavity. 
II prend naissance dans la partie la plus inf^rieure de la lame 


Texte-figure 4. 



Coupe perasagittale de le t^te osseuee de VJSTsfmM itriata L. {No. 189d->S37 
dUposition des foMses naselef, c6t4 gaacbe. 


cribl^e. Sa lamelle constitutive est ti^ fine et elle se dedouble 
immediatement apr^s son depart de la lame criblde, les deux 
feuillets qui r4sulteiit,de ce d4doublement etant enrouldes en 
sens inverse. Ce cornet obstrue a peu pr^s compl^tement la 
cavity du sinus sphenoidal. Sa cavite propre communique avec 
la cavite nasale par Tespace qui reste ouvert entre ses spires, 

^ Les ethmo-turbinaux exteimes sont peu nombreux, mais assez 
bien developpds, 

Paulli en a trouve 5 chez VHyatna stntUa L., tandis que nous 
en avons compte 7. Ceux de la Ikre s6rie eont au nombre de 4. 

Le ler independent, et oompris entre le ler et le 2^me 
ethmo-turbinaux'^ntemes; il a son origine dans la moitie 
sup4rieure de la laW cribUe. 

Le 2ime eet plus petit et son origine est commtme avec celle 
de Tethmo-turbinal interne No. 4. 

Le S^me et le 4^me out deux racines distinctes, mais leurs 
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l&iQsllc^s Bqu6l6tti(][ue8 86 fixent ensemblo 4 la fac6 intsmo d6 la 
portion verticale du palatiii dans sa partie superieure. Le 3eni6 
est situ6 en dehors du Seme ethmo-turbiiial interne, le 4eme en 
dehors de Tespace qui separe le 5^inc et le 66nie ethino-turbinaux 
internes. 

Los ethmo-turbinaux exbernes de la 2^iTie serie sont au nombre 
de 3. Ils sont tous situes k I’iiiterieur du sinus fronto-naso- 
maxillaire. Ils sont tr^s developpes et tres piieuinatises. La 
racine du ler s’ins^re au niveau de la partie interne tlu contour 
superieur de la lame criblee; en dehors, sa lame s’att-ache aussi a 
la face interne de la portion orhitaire <lu frontal. 

Le 2^me est situe au dessus de Textr^mite post^rieure du naso- 
turbinal. Sa laciue ethmoidale est reunie 4 celle du ler. 

Le 3^me prend son origine tout en haut de la lame criblee ; en 
dehors, il s’attache ^ la face interne de la portion orbitaire du 
frontiil, 

Canides, —L’^tude des cornets ethmo-turbinaux des Canides 
ayant fait Tobjet d’un travail special qui paraitra prochainement, 
nous ne ferons ici qiie mppeler leur nombre. 

Les ethmo-turbinaux internes sont au nombre de 6; les ethmo- 
turbinaux externes de la l^.re serie au nombre de 10, eeux de la 
2dme de 5. 

Ursidh. —A IVncontre de ce que nous avons observe die? les 
Carnassiera prtWdents, les ethmo-turbii aux internes sont ici 
sitnes tous, sauf le premier ou naso-turbinnl, en arri^re bien 
plutot qu’au <lessus du maxillo-turbinal. 

On conipte 7 8 ethmo-turbinaux internes. Chez VUraus 

arctos L. (No, 1918-40) nous en avons trouve 7, mais chez 
rOurs ornc (No. 1848-369) nous en avons pu compter 8. Nous 
en avon.s egalement observe 8, du cote droit, chez maritiiaus 

Desm. du Spitzberg (No. 1869-71). 

B. Paulli compte chez VUrsit^ arctos L. 4 endo-turbinaux avec 
7 cornets, parce que lea lamelles basales du 36me et du 46me se 
divisent respectivement en 2 et 3 feuillets. 

Le naso-turbinnl est tr^s allonge, ressemblant a celui du Chien. 
Dans sa partie moyenne, il prdsente un gonflement remarquable 
r4pondant k sa cavite divisee en un gi*and nombre de logettes et 
qui descend jusqu'au milieu de la cavitd nssale. Son squelette 
est represents par une lame osseuse qui, chez VUrsus isahcllinus^ 
Horsf. {8yriacii8\ devient tr^s foi*te avec Tltge. 11 prend 
naissance k la partie superieure de la lame criblee. Inferieurc- 
ment, il se fixe e. la lame papyracee. 

L’ensemble des autres ethmo-turbinaux internes (2-3~4-5-6 
et 7) forme une masse d'un volume relativement reduit. La. 
longueur de chacun d’eux diminue reguli^rement du ler au 
dernier. Tous sont caracterises par le fait que leur surface est 
lisse au lieu de presenter les notubreux plissements que Ton 
observe cbeB les autres Carnassiers. Leiirs cavit^s sont divisees 
en logettes^ et tous prennent leur origine k la partie interne et 
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iuferieure de la lame criblee. Inferieuremerit, tous sont, en outre, 
fixes 4 la lame papyraces. 

En arri^re do la masse constituee par les derniers ethmo- 
turbinaux internes est line lainelle osseuse qui, dependant de 
I’etlimoide et faisant imniediatement suite 4 la lame criblee, s^pare 
le sinus splionoi’dal en deux conipartiments. Le compartiuient 
postdrieur est une cavitd libre, tandis que ranterieur est enti^re- 
ment occupe par les trois derniers ethino-turbinaux internes, 

Le 2^tne ethmo-turbinal interne a sa racine ethmoidale reunie 
4 celle du 3^ine. 

L’ensernble des ethmo-turl)inaux externes constitue une masse 
extremement coniplexe. Tous sont tr^s divises, inais leur 
division est irrdguli^i'e. 11k ont ton jours des racines cf'mmunes 
avec les etlnno-turbinaux internes, lls sont tr4s noinbreux et 
leui- nombre, ainsi que leur situation, est variable suivant les 


Texte-figure 5. 



Coupe parafengittiile de la tete o8beuj*e de VlTr$u9 arctoa L, (No. iei8-40); 
disposition des fosses iiasules, cdtd gauche. 


•esp^jces. Ainsi, cbez YUrsics earctoa L. (No. 1918-40), tiAs 
difiorent des autres formes 4 cet egard, il$ sont beaucoup pluH 
nombreux qu’ailleurs et leur disposition est anssi difierente. 

Disposes chez VUrsus ieahellimis Horsf. (No. 1905-218) en 
<leux series, comme i^hez tous les autres carnivores, ils forment 
trois series chez VUrsus arctos L., une premiere situee en dehors 
deH ler, 2eme, 3tune, 4e]ne, fieme et Odme ethino-turbinaux 
internes, une deuxieme situee au dessus de la prec^dente dans 
le foud de la cavitt^ nasale, et enfin une troisi^me constitute 
d’elements tros dtveloppes, tres pneumatises et qui s’implantent 
par leurs racines au plc^ond de la lame criblde. Oette troisieuie 
seric est entierement logee 4 la partie inferieure du premier 
compartiment dp sinus frontal, les tltments les plus posterieura 
etant situes aiit partie anterieure oe I’htmisph^re 

certbral. 

B.Paulli a trouve chez VUrsus ardos L. 9 ethmo-turbinaux 
externes. Nous pouvops affirmer qu’ils sont beaucoup plus 
nombreux* 
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Les racines des ethmo-tiirhinatix extetnes paraissent disposdes 
T* ““‘weiisea, A, k surface de la lame cnblce. 

S I’m! r“ ® isahellmus Hoisf., 

^ ® «lispo 8 c(-s 4 peu pros parallolemeiit. 

On pent estimer que les Ours possodent, jdus de 40 etliino- 
tui binaux externes; les plus nombreux wuit toujours ceux de k 
troisieine sene lorsqiie eotte sorie est disf-incte. Ceux qui sont 
les plus externes sont tixds en dehors i k portion orbitkire du 
fiontal. Parini ceux de la troisieme serie, il en est quelques-uns 
qui se hxent aussi u la cloison qui sdpare le coinpartiment le plus 
Riiteneiir <]u sinus frontal de la cavite luxsale. 

Chez les Miistdlides. la forme et la disposition des 
cornets est tros voisiue .le celles .,ui s’observent chez les Ursidcis. 
Mats, le iioinbre des ethmo-turluuaux internes est seulement de 
»), c*eiix-ci ayant d ailleiirs la inoine origine (|uo chez les Ours. 


Texte-ligure (>. 



Coupe paraHttgittale do la tAto o'lseuM* du yfeles fajnut Bodd. (No. 1901-02(1); 
disposition des fosses miMdes^ cote gauche. 


D’apros S. Paulli, le J/eles tcuriifi llodd. poss^de 4 endo- 
tiirhinaux avec 7 lamelles enroulees. 

11 faiit aussi reinoi'quer que les ethino-turbinaux internes sont 
ici plus developfxjs que cliez le.s Ursides relativemont an volume 
de la tete. 

Le naso-turhiual est assez dcveloppt^ 8a cavite n’est pas 
subdivisee eii logettes: sa racine inferieure est situee au dessus 
de la racine de la derniere molaiie. 

Les ethmo-turbinaux externes s’attacbent tons en avant par 
rintermediaire de la lame }>apyracee, soit 4 la face interne du 
maxillaire suptWieur, soit h celle de la ])ortiou verticale du 
palatin. Leur ensemble constitue uue masse voluinineuse qui 
s’etend jusqu’A la face sup^udeure de la portion horizontale du 
vomer ii laquelle elle adhere. 

Les ethmo-turbinaux externes de la l^re serie sont au nombre 
de 14 chez le Blaireau d^Eurojw (No. 1900*-386). Plusieurs 
d'entre eux sont fix^s k la lame criblc^ sur une mdme lame osseuse 
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<}ui est commune quelqtiefois auesi aux cornets internes. Les 
deux cornets externes les plus inferieurs de cette l^re serie 
s’attachent en bas k la face superieure de }a portion horizontale 
du vomer. 

Les ethmo-turbinaux externes de la 2eme serie sont au nombre 
de 12 chez le Blaireau d’Europe; ils sont loges dans la cavite du 
grand sinus fronto-maxillo-nasal. 

S. Paulli a troiive cbez cet animal 10 endo^turbinaux, mais il a 
certainement compt6 les cornets multiples pour un seul et c’est 
vraisemblablement de Ik que provient son eiTeur. 

Inferieurement, les ethmo-turbinaux externes de la 2^me serie 
sont &x4s soit k la face interne du frontal, soit k la face interne 
de sa portion orbitaire, soit a la face externe de sa lame sagittale. 

Procyonides .—Ohez les Procyonides, le nombre des ethmo* 
turbinaux internes est k peu pres le m^me que chez les Ursidfe. 
La disposition d’ensemble est aussi celle des IJrsides. 


Texte-figure 7. 



Ootip€!para8agittale de la tdte avec les parties molles dn Natua nariea L. 
(No. 1923-2400); disposition des fosses nasales, cdt4 gaache. 


D’une fa^on g^ndrele, ces cornets sont dgalement pltis allonges 
que chez les Mustelidds, mais ils ont un volume plus r^duit, 
presentant au point vue de la forme une oertaine ressemblanca 
avec ceux du Chat. 

Les 2dme, 36me, 4^me, 5toe, O^me, Z^me et 8^me se iixent par 
lours racines osseuses infdrieures d.la partie horizontale du vomer. 
QS. Paulli a trouvd chez le Proeyon mncrivoru$ G. Cuv. 6 endo- 
turbinaux, le 2^me 4tant doable, ee qui fait en totality 7 ethmo- 
turbinaux internes. Nous n’avons pas examind cette espdce, 
mais le Proeyon lotor L. en possdde 7. Nous en avons aussi 
trouve 7 chez le N<Mua ^larioa L. {fmea). 

Le Ztoe ethmo-turbinal interne est engagd dans la cavite du 
sinus sphdnoidal par son extremity postdrieure. 

Les athmo-turoinaux externes de la Idre serie sont au nombre 
de 10; le ler, le 2dme et le 3toe d’une part, le deme et le 5dme 
d’autre part, le 94me et le lOdme enfin ont lours racines d’origine 
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communes sur la lame cribl4e. Oes cornets sent aussi flx6s 
periph^riquement k la fiice interne du maxillaire superieur, 
•quelques'uns d’entre eux s’attachant au bord posterieur de la 
lame papyracee, 

Les ethino-turbinaux externes de la 2eme serie sont an nombre 
de 4; ils remplissent la cavite dii sinus fronto-maxillo-uasal et 
sout dgalement fixes peripheriquement k la face interne de Tos 
frontal et aussi sur une petite etendue de la partie superieure des 
faces internes des os nasal et maxillaire superieur. 

Pinnipedea ,—Chez les Pinnip6des, les ethmo-tnrbinaux sont 
toujours beaucoup moiris ddveloppes que chez les Fissip^des. 
Chez le Morse, leur squelette est tr4s fortement ossifie, m^ine chez 
le jeune. 


Texte-figure 8. 



Coupe pai'ftsafrittale de la tdte onneuse du Phoca Varhata Pabr. (No. 1926-88); 
dinpositions dea fosses nasales, c6tA droit 

Les ethmo-turbinaux internes sont au nombre de 7 chez le 
Phoque, de 9 chez TOtarie, de 6 seulement chez le Morse. 

S. Paulli a trouve 5 endo-turbinaux chez le Phoque avec 
6 cornets, le deuxi^me etant forme de deux lamelles enroulees 
ayant la m6me origine. 

Ce groupe des ethmo-turbinaux internes, a Texception du 
premier qui s’etend jusqu’aux narines, constitue chez tous les 
Finnip^des une masse peu volumineuse occupant le fond de la 
cavitd nasale, de forme plus ou moins carrde chez le Phoque et 
le Morse, rectangulaire, e’est-A-dire plus developpe dans le sens 
longitudinal, chez rOterie. L^extrdmitd ant!6rieure de cette 
masse s'engr^ne plus ou moins, ainsi que celle de la masse 
constitute par les ethmo-turbinaux externes, avec les ramifications 
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postdrieures du maxiilo-turbinai; ceci est surtout net chez le 
Morse et TOtarie, 

Les espaces qui separeut les etlmio-turbinaux internes wont 
ton jours tids rdduits. 

Eu raison de )a bridv’ete de I’os nasal cliez TOfearie, la surface 
d'irisertiou de la lame d’origine du naso-turbinal sur la crdte 
turbinale de cet os est extrdmenient rednite. De plus, ce cornet 
ne possdtle pas de racine inferieure. 

Parnii les autres ethino-turbinaux internes, ii en est quelques- 
uns qui out leur racine d’ori^ine commune avec celle du cornet 
voisin, comme, par exemple, cela s’observe chez TOtarie pour les 
cornets 2 et 3, ainsi que pour les cornets 4 et 5, ou avec celle dhin 
ethmo-turbinal externe, 

Les ethmo-turbinaux externes sont disposes en une seule serie, 
ce qui est en rapport avec I’absence de tout sinus cliez les 
Pinnipddes, ainsi que nous le verrons plus loin, 

Ils sont peu nombreux, leur nombre variant suivant les especes. 
Nous avons pu en compter 8 chez le Phoque, d’un volume 
relativement reduit et d’une forme peu compliqude. 8. Paulli a 
dgalement trouvd 8 ecto-turbinaux chez VHMchmrm gryphus 
Fabr. 

En rdsume, les ethmo-turbinauxsont beaucoup moins nombreux 
et beaucoup moins developpds chez les Pinnipddes que chez les 
Fissipedes. Les externes sont gi-oupes en une seule sdrie. 

(i. Muxillo4urhinah 

Ce cornet presente cliez les divers carnivores de tres grandes 
differences de forme et de complication ; celle-ci atteint son 
maximum chez les Mustdlidds et les Ursides, inais surtout chez les 
Pinuipedes. 

ViverridSs .—Chez les Viverrides, le maxillo-turbinal a une 
forme allongee ; il occupe presque toute la moitid infdrieure de la 
fosse nasale. 

8 a lame dorigine sur le maxillaire supdrieur se prolonge 
antdrieurement au deli de I’apophyse nasale de rintermaxillaire 
et se terniine en arriere sur un relief situd au dessus de la 
racine de la deuxidine molaire chez la Oivette, au dessus de celle 
de la lere chez le Paradoxuj e (No. 1909-35). 

Cette lame dorigine ne ix>rte qu^une seule volute qui est 
inferieure, et qui ddcrit une spire d’uu tour et demi i peu pres. 
En bas, elle se prolonge par une petite lamelle secoudaire 
incompletement divisde par 2 ou 3 sillons. De mdme, sur la face 
supdrieure de la lame d’origine, on peut observer quelques 
lamelles secondaires peu ddveloppdes, disposdes dans le sens de la 
longueur. 

En resumd, III, maxillo-turbinal des Viverridds est volumineux^ 
ddveloppe dans le sens longitudinal; mais il ne prdsente qu’une 
seule volute qui est inferieure et simple. 

le Chat domestique le iu^illo*turbinal est simple 
de forme et sa division dichotomique est incompldte et irrdguiiire. 
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Chez le Lion, au contraire, il esfc reiiiarquable par sou grand 
developpeinent; son squelette coinnieiice en avant iin pen eii 
arri^re de la suture iuterinaxillo-uiaxillaii-e, setendant jusqu’^ 
Tuniou <lu tiers anterieur eb du tiers iiioyen de la portion verticale 
du palatiu. 

Sa lame d’origiiie porte deux volutes enroulees en sens inverae, 
rune superieure, Taut re inferieure, celled plus ddveloppee (un 
tour et (leini <lo spire) et se divisant en deux branches qui se 
reuni.vsent en arriere la lame priinaire d’ou elles pai'tent. 

Chez le Tigre, le Cnepard et la Panthere, le niaxillo-turbinal a 
la nieme forme que chez le Lion, mais il parait Obre relative- 
nient moins vohunineux. 

Hytmides .—Chez les llyjenides, le niaxillo-turbinal est d’lin 
volume relativemeiit rdduit et d’une forme aftsez sijiiple, ce qui 
fait (|ue le ni<kt.infdrieur est tres large dans toute sa longueur. 

8a lame doidgine porte deux a lies, enroultks en sens inverse, la 
suptb’ieure retant umins (jue rinfthioure. 

Canides. maxillo-tnrbinal du Chieu est tres dtVeloppe, 
pri'.Nentant une ramidcation dichotomique importante et a pen 
pri‘s li'gulicre. 

(''rsides. -Clu*z les Ursides, le niaxillo-turbinal est court, mais 
extraordinaireincMit ddveloppe dans le sens de la hauteur et tres 
lUiniHe; la racine })Ostmeare cle sa lame d'origine est sitiuk au 
niveau de la paitio anterieure de la deniiere molaire chez VUvsm 
arctos L. (No. 1918-4(1) et au niveau de IVspace qui separe la 
dernien^ molaire de I’avant <lerniere chez VUrsns habellinns 
Jlorsf.; olle est lixee au riiaxillaire suptuieiir sur un relief osseux 
tres prononce. Ce eoruet owupe toute la hauteur de la partie 
moyeiine de la cavitd nasale, setendanb du plafond jusquaii 
planelior. En raison de ce d(Vel(»ppeuient extraordinaire, les deux 
meats, moyen et iufei-iour, sont tres reduits. 

Sa lame d’origine porte deux ailes, Tune supcu ieure, I’autie 
infciieure, enroukks en sens inverse. 8ur leur face interne, et, 
ehez yrrsns isahelUiuis llorsf. (No. 19(»5-L*1B), meme sur lenr 
face externe, ces ailes f»riniaires doniient naissance a des ailes 
secondaii’es qui sont variables en nombre suivant les especes. 

Cbez VUrm» isahelliniis llorsf. (No. 1905-218) et cliez TTmea 
arctos L. de Tile Sakhaline (No. 1900-70) les ailes secondaires 
provenant do Taile primaiie sujxirieure sont au nombre de 8, 
tandis que, chez YUrsus arctos L. (No. 1918-40), elles sont au 
nombre de 5. Cbaoune d’ejies se divise a sou tour apros un court 
trajet en deux ailes tertiaires, celles«ci en deux ailes quaternaires 
et celles-ci memo en deux ailes du 5cme ordre. Les dernieres 
ailes (inissent parse reunir a nouveau suivant le meme systeme 
pour s’ius^rer h la racine osseuse posterieure. 

Lkile primaire inferieure donne naissance d^liabitude a 5 
lamelles secondaires, dont il est de regie que la 4eme soit tres 
developpee et ti^s ramifi^. Chez VUraus isabelUnus Horsf 
(No, 1905'-218) nous en avons trouvO 6. Toutes se diviseiit de la 
Pr(X)* Zooii. Soo,—1926, No. LXVI. 66 
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mOme niani^re que celled de Taile primaire miperieiire et Onissent 
auRsi a la racine potsterieure. 

Les niles Recondaire« sont tres courtes et non enroulees, tandis 
que les tertiaires, quaternaires et du Seme ordre sent plus 
longues, plus enroulees, inais toujours irregulit^rement. 

En resume, les caracteres du luaxillo-turbinal cbez les Ursid^ 
sont les suivants: son grand developpement dans le sens de la 
hauteur et sa ramescence extromenient riche. 

Texte* figure 9. 



Coupe transversale do la demi-t^te os^euse dioito du Meht taxwt Bodd. (No. 1901- 
626) pratiqu^e au milieu de la longueur du laaxillo-turbinal auivant la ligne 
XY (voir toxto-fig. 6), pour montrer la grande ramescence de ce cornet. 
Procdd4 de 11. Antbon)', Bulletin du Hub. d’HUt. naturelle, 1916-1916. 

Mustelidia^-^Ohez les Must61ides, le maxillo^turbinal se rap- 
proche, comme forme et mode de division, de celui dea Ursides; il 
est beauooup plus divise que cbez les Cbiens. Court et tr^ 
ddveloppe dans le sens de la hauteur, il obstrue It peu pres 
compl^^ment la lumiere de la cavity nasale^ Sa lame d'origme 
porte deux tr^s enrouldes, et qui donnent naissance li des 
lames seoondaim. 

Cbez le Blaireau d’Europe, Taile piunmire superieure porte 8 
amts secondaires et Tinfdrieure 6, ebaque lame seeondaire per- 
tant h, son tour deux ailes tertiaires, et celles*ei, pour la plupart, 
deux ailes quaternaires. 
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A peu prus au milieu tie la, longueur rlu cornet, ces lames 
s'associent a nouveau et ton jours deux par deux pour liiiir 
ensemble a Textremite posfcerieure. 

En rdsume, les caracteres foudaiuentaiix du maxillo-tur\)inal 
chez les Mustelides sont, comnie chez les Ursides, son grand 
iUiveloppement dans le sens vertical et sa tres grande ramescence, 

Procyonidea .—Chez lea Procyouides, le maxillo-turbinal res- 
seuible beaucoup a celui des Cauides, avec oetto difference Cjue, 
chez le Procyon par exernplc, il est plus divisd. 

r>e son grand developpenient resulte «pie le meat inferieur est 
tres rdduit. La racine osseuse posterieure est placee, chez le 
Procyon, au dessus de I’alveole de la premiere molaire. 

La lame d’origine porte deux ailes plus eiiroulees cjue chez le 
(vhien et (pii se subdivisent jusqu’au 5eme ordre. L'aile priinaire 
inferieure est la plus irnportante et forme avec ses branches ii peu 
pres les trois quarts du volume entier du maxillo-turbinal; elle 
porte 6 htmelles secondaires qui, ii leui* tour, se ramifient, toujoui s 
siiivant le systeiue dicliotomique. L’aile primaire superieure est 
moins divisde et ne porte que 2 ailes secondaires, (pii sout aussi 
moins divisees que eel les de Faile inferieure. 

Pinnipedea. —QhirA les Pinnipedes, le inaxillo-tnrbinal atteint 
un plus grand developpenient et uue plus grande complication 
(pie fiartout aillours. Son grand developpenient parait s^itablir 
au dejiens des etbmo-turbinaux qui sont tres r()dnits, surtout chez 
le Piioquo et chez le Morse. II est si developpe dans le sens de 
la hauteur que, chez rnniinal viv'ant, la muijueuse doit obstruor 
plus ou moins compUitement la cavite nasale dans sa partie 
rnoyenue. Les meats moyen et inferieur etant ainsi a peu pres 
supprnncs, seal le mdat .superieur reste bien discernable. 

Jai racine de ce cornet est a peu pres horizontale chez le Phoque 
ot cliez rOtarie, plus large et plus inclinee de haut eii bas et de 
dehors en dedans chez le Morse. Elle s\‘tend en avant cliez le 
Morse et chez I’Otarie jnsf^ii’a Fapophyse nawde de Finter- 
maxillaire, se terminarit chez le Phoque et le Morse un peu en 
jirriere de la deruiere molaire et chez FOtarie au niveau de I’availt- 
dcrnicre. Le mode de subdivision de la lame d^origiiie est 
different de celui que nous avons constate chez les Fissipedes, bien 
(pie les dispositions observees chez les Ursid<3s, les Mustclidiis et 
les l^rocyonid(?a y conduisent. 

Chez ie Pho(]ue, il y a deux lames primaires, qui ne sont que 
peu enroulees, la superieure prcjsentant 4 divisions secondaires et 
Finf^rieure 5 ; celles-ci k leur tour portent d’autres branches 
de plus en plus divisees. Nous avons pu suivre cette division 
dichotomique jusqu^i des branches du 8eme ordre. 

Chez FOtarie, de la face superieure de la lame d origine, on voit 
partir 7 branches primaires, les deux premieres ayant une racine 
commune; de sa face inferieure, presque accolees k la paroi 
inf^re-latcrale de la cavit4 nasale, parbent 3 branches primaires 
eeulement; elles se subdivisent jusqu^au 4eme ordre. 

O'est chez le Morse que le maxillo-turbinal atteint le plus grand 

66 * 
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developpeineut. Les branches primaires de la face supero-interne 
de sa lame d’origlne sont au noinbre de 6. Elies peuveiit se 
siibdiviser jusqu^au Oeme ordre, et, conime chez tons les Pinnipedes, 
ces branches de subdivision sont d autaiit plus flexueuse quVlles 
appartiennent ii un ordre plus cleve. Routes se regroupeiit a 
nouveau en arritn*e, d’oil il rdsulte que la j^lus grande nimescenee 
du cornet s’observe a sa partie nioyenne. 

En r(^iiuid, les caractores foudanientaux du inaxillo-turbinal 
ohez les Piunipedes sont: im dc^veloppenient tel dans le seas de 
la liauteur qu’il doit obstruer la cavite nasaJe, et sa tr^s grande 
ramescence. 


3. liEs MiUts. 

Oliez les Carnassievs, coinme partout, le meat siiperieiir no 
contieiit aucun orifice. Le meat nioyen preseiite toiijours 
Torifice du sinus maxillaire, Je meat inferieur ceini du canal de 
Slenson ton jours permeable et celui du conduit lacrynial dans sa 
partie anterieure. 

Viverridh et Felides. —Le meat superieur ost proportion- 
nellement plus large chezles Viverrideset chez les grands Felides 
que chez le Chat. 

Ily(mules. —Le meat superieurest represente par une gontticio 
particuliei'ement large et profoiide. L’orifice du canal de Stenson 
dans le meat inferieur est au niveau de Talvdole de la canine, 
celui du canal lacrynial u un niveau un pen plus anlcrieiir. 

Canides. —Cliez les Oaiiides, le meat superieur est semblable k 
celui des V^iverrides et des grands Felides. 

Ursldes. —Chez les Ursidcs, le meat inferieur, qui est d’aboi-d 
tres large, devient extrememeut reduit au niveau du maxillo- 
turbiual en raison du grand developpement de ce cornet dans Je 
sens de la liauteur. 11 redevient tres largo en arriere. 

Par le fait (Pune particularitci*emarquabie, les Ursidcjs possedent 
a la marge de Porbitedeux trous lacrymaux. Pun antero-supiTieur, 
Pautre postero-inferieur perce ^ Puiiion du lacrymal et du 
maxillttire supcrmur. L’orifice lacrynial dont on note la presence 
& Pa van t du meat inferieur coriesi>ond seulement au premier de 
ces trous ; au second correspond un canal qui d^bouche ^ la paroi 
e^tterne du sinus maxillaire sur une petite dminence. 

MiistelkUs.— 0\\e% les Mustelides le meat superieur ressemblc 
beaiicoup a celui de I’Hyene, Par centre, le meat moyon ressemble 
plutot a celui du Chien. 

Le m<:*at inferieur est assez large sauf dans sa partie moyenne 
oil il devient tn'is etroit par suite du grand developpement du 
maxillo-turbinal dans le sens de la hauteur. 

Frooyonidea.^^h^ les Procyonidds, le mdat superieur est assez 
largo et bien ddlirtiite comme chez le Ohioiu 

Le maxillo-turbinal chez le Procymi dtant tr^ ddveloppd et 
remplissant k peu prds oompUtement la partie antdrieure de la 
cavitd nasale, Pespace que reprdsente le mdat moyen est si reduit 
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qu il n oxifete gntre eii ivaJiU' nu niveau de ce cornet. II en est4 
peu pri'S de moiue du ini'eneur. 

Ciinal de Steiison s’oiivre tin pt*u en arriere des incisives. 
Phinipedea. Chez les PiiiiiipiVles, le meat sii})erieur est une 
etroite et profoiide gouttiei e. 

Los meaUs moyen et iiHerienr soiit, on laison de IVxlivme 
ddveloppement du niaxillo tuHdnal, a ptMi pivs supprimov.. H 
somhle Cjuo clu*/ raninml vivant la oomnniincation dos voies 
rospiratoires avec 1 oxtoi'ieiu* no puisNO so fa.ivf' ijuo par la houclie, 
Chez tons les Piniiipodos, le canal laciTinal fait dofaut. 


4. Les Sinus. 

Mven'idea .—Chez les V^iveirides, on ct-mpio .‘1 ou 4 siiiiib. 

(viiez hi Vii^en'a indica J)osin., aiiibi que choz le Parado.rKrus^ il 
en existe 3 : un sinus fronto-maxillo-nnsMl, uii sinus niaxillaire 
et un sinus sphenohlal. 

Choz la Cixette, il on existe 4: un sinus frontal, un sinus 
frouto-maxillo-na,sal, lui sinus maxillaire et un sinus sphtmoidal. 

l^e sinus frontal est simple et creiiso entierement dans Tos 
frontal. 11 ost situe on arrioio do son apoph>so oi bitaire et, par 
sa inoitie postcu’iouro, il Mirplombe le lobe olfactif et nieme la 
paitio anterieure do rhchuisjdiove cthebial. 

Lo sinus fi outo'maxillo nasal ost une tn's large cavite sV'tendant 
anx deux portions du frontal(frontale pro[>ron)ont diie et orbitaire), 
ail maxillaire suporieur, a la paitie postorieure de Tos nasal et a 
la lame sagitiale do I’etbmoide. Cette gramle cavito ost entiere- 
ment occupde par les cornets otbmo-turbiiiaiix oxteriu's de la 
2omo M*rio et en large conn nu in cation a\ec la cavite nasale par 
riiiteriiuhliaire des ospacos qui sopaiont cos cornets. Elle ost 
aussi en communication dir<‘cte av<H* le sinus fiontal, par la 
ciivitd d’uu cornet oxterno de ia 2bine serie et avec le sinus 
maxillaire. 

Le sinus niaxillaire ost uno cavitd bien circonscrite qui intort'Sse 
non souleinont le maxillaire suporieur, mais aussi le lacrymal. 
♦Sa limito antdrieuro ost au niveau du trou sous-orbituire. 

Le sinus sphdmadai creuse <lains le jirospbdnoide prdsente, cbcz 
les Viverridds, des <]ifi‘dronces notables de capacitd. Celle-ci ost 
tres rdduittj chez le Paradoxnnts^ tandis que cbez la Ci\ette ainsi 
<jue cbez la Viveri^a indica Desnu, elle est reiativemont vasto. 
Elle ost toujours ot a pou pros compldtement occupee par 
rextrdmitd postorieure du dernier etbino-turbinal interne. 

Fed idea. —11 existe choz le Chat trois sinus; fiontal, fronto¬ 
nasal ot sphenoidal, ce doi*nier etant ties ddveloppd. Le sinus 
maxillaire fait ddfaut. 

Cbez les grands Felins, on compte de ebaque cote 4 sinus: un 
sinus frontal, nil sinus fronto-na.sal, im sinus sphenoidal et un 
sinus maxillaire. 

Le sinus frontal s*e1,encl aussi i\ la partie anterieure du parietal. 
11 est divise en logettes, donl le nombre est variable, prr des 
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cJoisojis assez fortes, mais inconiplates. 8a cavite est en com- 
munication avec celJe du siima fronto-nasal par iin large orifice 
obtiud i\ pen pros compJetement par rextrdmite postcrieure d’un 
ethuio-turbinal exterrie de la 2cine serie par Ja cavite duqiiel 
s’dtablit en realite cette communication. 

Chez le Tigre, le sinus frontal est plus reduit, et sa cavite n’est 
pus (livisde en iogettes. II est en couinmnieation directe avec la 
cavite du sinus fronto*nasal par uii large orifice qui est occupy 
en partie par I’extrerniie 2 )osterieure de deux ethmo-turbinaux 
externes de la 2drne sdrie; mais il presente une particularite 
digne (retro remarquee en ce que les extrdmites de ces deux cornets 
sont oompletement occlusos. 

Le sinus frontal chez la Pan there est tres spacieux et divisi» en 
plusieurs Iogettes, suriout en nrriei-e et en dehors. 

Ciiez le Guepard, ce sinus est encore plus vaste, et est aufisi 
divise en Iogettes, mais mieux individualises que chez la Panthdre, 

Chez ces deux deruieres especes, Panthere et Guepard, le sinus 
frontal n est pas en communication directe avec le sinus fronto¬ 
nasal, mais Test par Tintermediaire d'un ethmo-turhinal exierne. 

Le sinus fronto*iiasal cliez le Lion est a peu pres de la meme 
grandeur que le sinus frontal; sa cavik' est toujoui*s entier€nnent 
oceupee par les ethmo-turhinaux externes de la 2eme sdrie qui 
sont ties developp<3s. 11 conimuni(|ue avec la cavite nasale par 
rinternmdiaire de ces ccnmets. 

Le sinus froiito-nasal chez le Tigre est plus developp^ que le 
sinus frontal avec lequel il est en communication directe, comme 
nous Tavons d(qii dit. 8a cavite est, ainsi que chez le Lion, occupee 
par les ethmo-turhinaux externes de la 2eme serie. 

Il eu est de m^mie chez la Panthere et le Guepard. 

Le sinus sphenoidal chez le Lion est tres developpe; son orifice 
de communication avec la cavite nasale est plus qu^aux deux tiers 
occupe par le Seme ethmo-tu rhinal interne. 

Ce sinus est aussi assez spacieux chez la Panthere et chez 
le Guepard, etant mCmie relativement plus dtHelopp(? que chez le 
Tigre. 8a cavity est occupee par rextremitc? posterieure du Seme 
ethiuo-turbinal interne chez le Tigre et la Panthere; mais chez 
le Gudpnrd ce cornet s’arrete k Tentr^e de la cavitd du sinus 
sphenoidal. 

Le sinus maxillaire chez le Lion est d*une capacite relativement 
reduite. 

Il est encore plus reduit chez le Tigre et le Guepard, et surtout 
chez la Panthere. 

La- reduction du sinus raaxillaii’e, qui est meme inexistant chez 
le Chat, est done un caractere general des Felins. 

Ch^z les Hyaenidds, les sinus fr‘ontal et fronto¬ 
nasal sont extr^mement d^valopp^s. Dans VintiSrieur du sinus 
frontal existe un grand cornet largement enroul^ et par Tinter- 
mediaire duquel ce sinus communique avec la cavite nasale. Le 
sinus fronto-nasal, dont rinterieur est incompletement divis(i en 
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ileux grauds comparbimeuts par uue cloisoii osseuse tres epaissc, 
prdsento danis la partie posit»ro-interne de son compartimeiit 
postdrieur deux grand eornots ethiiK>-turbinaux externes de la 
2 unie serie, par riiitorniediaire descjuels sa cavitd coujiniinique 
aussi avec la cavitd nasale. 

Lie sinus sphenoidal e.st vaste. 8a cavitd est coinpleteuient 
remplie par le Genie ethmo-turbinal interne ties developf)d. Le 
sinus inaxillaire existe. 

Canutes .—On corapte chez le Ohien quatre sinus: frontal, 
fronto-uasal, ethmoidal et inaxillaire 

Ursides. —Chez les Ursidds on coiiipto 4 sinus : frontal, fronto* 
nasal, sphenoidal et inaxillaire. 

Le sinus frontal est une cavitd d’habiiude ti es spacieuse et qui 
atteint son plus grand developpeinent chez Y Ursas arctos L. dans 
sa partie cranienne, tandis que chez V Ursus isabelluLUs llorsf. et 
chez I’Ours blanc c’est pin tot dans sa partie faciale qu’il s'etend. 
11 prdsente des dimensions variables suivant les types. Ainsi, il 
est rnoins ddv^eloppd chez YUrsiis isahellinns Horsf.; il Test peu 
aussi chez TOurs bla nc. Chez YI 'rsns arxtos L. (voir texte-figure 5) 
sa cavitd est divisde en 4 compartiinents. Chacuii de ces coinparti- 
inents, sauf le dernier, communique separdment a\ee la cavitd 
nasale par uu orifice situd toujours a sa pointe inferieure. 

8 . Paulli a trouvd aussi chez Yl^rsus arctos L. 4 com part imei its 
dans le sinus frontal. 

La cavitd <lu premier coinpartiment e.st occupde par les ethino- 
turhinaux externes <le la 3eme serie qui out leiirs racines implautdes 
all plafond de la lame criblee. 

Chez YUrsus isahellinus llorsf., ainsi <|ne chez LOurs blanc 
(No. 18G1)-71), le sinus frontal n’est divisd qu^en deux com¬ 
partiinents, dont raiitdrieur est le plus grand et en mcme temps 
occupd ii peu pres enticrement par les etUmo-turbinaux externes 
lie la 2eme serie qui sont tivs developpds. Ces deux compai timents 
communiquent separdment avec la cavitd nasale. 

Le sinus fronto-nasal est une grande cavite simple qui, chez 
YUrsns arctos L., a une forme allongee. 11 se prolonge en avaiit 
par line grande excavation creusee dans la partie posterieure de 
Tos nasal. Ce sinus prdsente sur son plancher une tres large 
ouverture par laqiielle il communique avec le sinus maxillaire. 
11 ne communique pas avec le sinus frontal. 

Le sinus splienoi’dal est tres grand chez YUrsus arctos L. 
(No. 1918-40) et moins ddveloppe chez YUrsus isahellmus llorsf. 
et chez TOurs blanc. Il occupe toute la longueur du prosphdnoide, 
s’etendant meme, chez YUrsus arctos L., a la partie anterieure du 
gphdnoide postdrieur. Ce sinus, qui prdsente en avant une logette 
latdrale assez importante, est divise en deux compartiments par 
une lame qui ddpend du prosphenoiide : le coinpartiment postdrieur 
oommuniqtie directement avec la cavite nasale ; le compartiment 

• Voji' paar plus dc diStniU, G, M. Iliesoo, rndmoii-e k paraitr^ proclmiiiMmmt. 
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anterieur est occupy enti^rement par les 3 derniers ethmo- 
turbinaux internes. 

Le sinus maxillaire est reprc^sent^ chez les Ours par une cavity 
bien delimit^e, k la paroi externe de laquelle est perc^e Touverture 
du conduit lacrymal postero-inferieur. 

Mu8telid^s,--Chez les Mtwtelides, il existe trois sinus: un 
grand sinus fronto-inaxillo-nasal, un sinus sphenoidal et un sinus 
maxillaire. 

Le sinus fronto-maxillo-nasal est tres ddvelopp4 par rapport k 
la grandeur de la t^te et a la taille des aniinanx, Sa cavite est 
creus4e dans la plus grande partie de Tos frontal et est enticTement 
occupee par les ethmo-turbinaux externes de la 2eme serie, par 
I'intermediaire desquels elle communique avec la cavite nasale. 

Le sinus sphenoidal est relativement bien 'developpe, toujours 
creuse dans le corps du prosphenoide et occupe par les deux 
derniers ethmo-turbinaux internes. 

Le sinus maxillaire s'ouvre dans le meat moyen par un orifice 
situe en arriore de la racine post^rieiire du luaxillo-turbinal. 

Procyonides ,—Chez lea Procyonidt%, il existe 4 sinus : \in sinus 
frontal, un sinus fronto-maxillo-nasal, un sinus sphenoidal et 
un sinus maxillaire. 

Le sinus frontal, chez le Procyon^ est repr^senk* par une cavite 
assez grande et simple, creusee entierement dans I’os frontal. 
Cette cavite est en communication avec la cavity nasale par 
I’intermediaire du 4^me cornet ethmo-turbinal externe de la 
2^me serie, dont Textr^mit^ post^rieure s’ins^re au pourtour d’lm 
orifice par lequel ce sinus s’ouvre en avant dans le sinus fronto- 
maxillo-nasal. 

L© sinus fronto-maxillo-nasal est un peu plus vaste que le sinus 
frontal. Sa cavite, qui communique avec cell© du sinus frontal, 
est entii^rement occupee par les ethmo-turbinaux externes d© la 
26m6 s4rie ; inferieurenient, il est limits par la lamelle du naso- 
turbinal et par la lame papymcee, Il est en communication avec 
la cavity nasal© par les ©spaces qui apparent les ethmo-turbinaux 
externes de la 2kme sdrie. 

La cavity du sinus sphenoidal creusee dans le quart anterieur 
du prosphenoide est occupee par les deux derniers ethmo- 
turbinaux internes. 

Le sinus maxillaire n est represente chez le Procyon que par 
une cavite relativement rdduite situ6e immediatement en arri^i’e 
de Textr^mit^ posterieure du maxillo-turbinal. 

PimtiphdeB ,—Chez les divei^ses espies de Pinnip^des, tons les 
sinus font d^faut. On i)eut observer, en arriore du maxillo-turbinal 
et au dessous des ethmo-turbinaux> une vaste depression limitee 
en dehors par la portion orbitair© du frontal et par la portion 
vertical© du palatip, en bas par la portion horizontal© de ce 
dernier os. Cette depression, qui se trouve en large communication 
avec Tarriere fond des fosses nasales, ne represent© pas un veritable 
sinus. 
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Resume. 

Les variations de forme des cavites nasales c*he/ les Carnassiers 
Kuivent dans I'ensemble les variations de forme de la tete: par 
exemple, les cavites nasales des Viverrid(\s sent eti’oites et 
allongees, celles des FeJides courtes et haiites. 

II existe aiissi, suivant les types, des variations quant k la 
disposition des os qui prennent part it la constitution des paiois 
<les cavites nasales. A cet egard, rensernble «les Pinnipodes se 
inontre difierent de I’enReinble des Fissipedes. 

lies Carnassiers sont reinarquables par le grand nombre de 
cornets qu’ils peuvent qiielqucfois posi-eder, la grande 

rarnescence de ceux-ci et jmr un recouvreinent beaucoup plus 
latge que chez les Ongules, par exemple, des etbnio-turbinaux 
internes de la region nK>yenne, les uiis j)ar rapport aux autres. 

Le tableau ci-dessous indique le nonibre des etlimo-turbinaux 
genera lement existant dans ebaque fainille:— 
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All point de vue de la forme, <le la disposition et du nomine de 
leurs cornets, les Carnassiers se divisent naturellement en deux 
grands groupes. 

Les ^^verrides, Felides, Hy«enides sont caracterises par uii 
faible nombre d’ethmo^turbinaux, un maxillo-turbinal jieu eleve, 
mais developpt^ dans le sens antero-jiosterieur, relativement simple 
de constitution. 

Les XJrsides, Mustclides, Procyonidds sont cameterisds ; P, par 
un nombre d’ethmo-turbinaux sensiblement plus grand—ceux-ci 
atteignent leur maximum de nombre cbez les Ursidds ou les 
etbmo-turbinaux externes peuvent meme compiendre 3 series, ce 
fait paraisaant fitre en rapport avec le grand ddveloppement de 
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leurs organes olfactifs; 2^ par la complication de ces ethmo- 
turbinaux; 3”, par uu maxillo-turbinal court, mais tros dcWeloppe 
de haut en bas, d’lme constitution extrfememerit complexe* 

On remarquera que ces deux grouj>e8 correspondent exactenient 
aux Ailuroi’des d'une part et aux Arctoi'des de Tautre, sous ordres 
etablis d^aprcs un ensemble de caracteres auxquels il faut main- 
tenant ajouter ceux des cavites nasales. 

Les Canides (Cynoides) sont a cet ^gard, comme k tons les 
autres, intermediaires entre les Jiluroides et les Arctoides. On 
notera qu’au point de vue des cavites nasales, ils se rapproclient 
surtout des premiers. 

Les PinnipMes sont par le nombrfe, la disposition et la forme de 
leurs cornets, comme k tons les autres points de vue, de veritables 
Ai’ctoides. Leur maxillo-turbinal est semblable k un maxillo- 
turbinal d*Urside ou de Mustelide, atteignant m6me un plus 
grand volume et une beaucoup plus grainie complicfition. La 
regression de leurs ethniO-turbinaux tant en giundeur qu’eri 
noiubre est en rapport tout k la fois avec le grand dtH^eloppement 
de leur maxillo-turbinal et avec le peu d'importance de leurs 
fonctions olfactives. 

Le meat inferieur est partout d autant moins large que le 
maxillo-turbinal est plus eleve: en eflet, il est rclativement 
spacieux chez les ^luroides, beaucoup moins cbez les Arctoides 
Fissipedes, pratiquemeni supprime cbez les Pinnipedes dont le 
nukt moyeu est aussi a peu pres inexistant. Chez ces clerniers 
animaux, il semble que le passage de Tair aux voies respiratoires 
ne puisse guere se fuire que par la bouche. 

Le conduit de l^tensou, qni, comme I’on sait, s ouvre dans le meat 
inferieur, est toujours permeable chez les Carnassiers. 

Au point de vue du canal lacrymal, qui s’ouvre constamment 
duns le meat inferieur, il convient d^nsister sur la particularite 
presentee par les Ursides. Ces animaux ont deux trous iacrymaux, 
k chacuii desquels correspond un canal lacrymal; de oes deux 
canaux Iacrymaux, Tun s ouvr© dans le meat inferieur, Tautre 
dans le sinus maxillaire. 

Les sinus sont au nombre de 3 ou 4 suivant Im types: frontal, 
fronto-nasal et, qnelquefois, chez certains types, fronto-maxillo- 
nasal, sphenoidal, maxillaire. Par le fait d^me exception unique, 
ce dernier sinus n’existe pas chez le Chat; chez les grands Felins, 
et nussi chez les Procyonides, il est de taille relativement reduite, 

Dans la cavitd du sinus frontal (chez les Hya>nid4s), fronto¬ 
nasal ou fronto-maxillo-nasal, sont log^s les ethmo-turbinaux 
externes de la 2^me serie, ou m&me ceux de la 3eme sdrie chez 
les Ours, qui souls poss4dent ces comets. 

Chez les Pinnipedes, il n’existe aucun sinus cranio«facial. 
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Signification des Letires employees dans les Texie-figures. 


N.t. —NuRO-turbinal. 


JE.i ,—Eiiseiuble (le« Etbino-tnrbinoux 
interneR. 


-E.i.a 
E.iA 
E.i, 5 
E.i.a 


yEthmo-turbinau\ iiitenips. 


E.i.7j 

M.e.l .—EiJMeinblu <1 or Gthmo-turbiiianx 
ext^rueR do bi Irre R^no. 


E.e. II.—Ensoinblo des etbmo-turbinaux 
exteriies de la 2eiiie sene. 
Xo-III.—En«oiiil)Iod«'s otbino-turbinimx 
extcrnes de hi 3/'iiie nOrie. 


' M.t .—Mrtxillo-turbinal. 

’ Lo .—latue d’origine. 

l.p —lame primaire. 

, J/.s.—M<Jat suponeur 
• Af.jw.—Mdat nioyon 
, 3S.i .— Meat intenour 
I iSj/*.—-Sinus frontal. 
i —Sinus fronto-nasal. 

, Sf.m.n. ■ Sinus fronto-niaxillo>iia»}»l 
»S.s.—Sinus spb6noubih 
Si .—Canal do Stenson. 
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51. On the Crop (yoiu.ents of certain Mullopliaga. 

By Dr. James Waterstox, F.Z.S. 

(Offered for publusation b}' permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
f Received May 25, 1»20: Read Octolier 1», 1»20,] 

(Text.-figtire 1.) 

In tile Mallophaga, as is well known, tlie crop is a, con¬ 
spicuous feature of the anterior portion of the alimentary tract. 
Frequently it can be seen without dissection, and it has been 
figured now for a considerable number of species. Three main 
forms of the organ are known. In the Liotheidfc the crop is 
a more or less distinct and simple enlargement of the ])ostorior 
(esophagus, sepjirat^d from the ventriculus by a constriction. 
In the Ischnoccna generally, it is a pear oi* tadpole shaped 
sac, broadest anteriorly (wiiei*e it opens both to the (esophagus 
and to the ventriculus, the 0 }>cnings being at about the same 
level) and tailing oil’ considerably posteriorly; while in tlu^ 
Trichod(*(‘thhe it is a separate sac-like stiaicture (ronnected 
Avith the (esophagus by a nairow tube. I'he following notes 
are concerned only with crops of th(‘ first, two types. As seem 
through the integument the cro]> (generally blackish in colour) 
lies obli(|iiely across the abdomen with the broad (md on 
the right anteriorly, while the narrow apical portion leaches 
far back on the left. During life it umhu'goes pcmiodic 
compression and contraction (?), appearing to flatten out from 
time to time postoi iorly and to shift slightly forward, aft(m which 
it recovers its original po.sition and shape. In Goniodetf 
hicus/dclatus (on Trwjopan sjip.) the rate of this pulsation is 
much slower than that of tin* dorsal vessel. As the “tail” 
flattens out one can see the long feather fibres within and 
tlie agitation of smaller particle.s. In the crop of this type the 
chitinons intima is longitudinally striat(^ or finely plktate, the 
stria' being well marked posteriorly —L e,, towaids the “ tail.'* 
On the broad anterior end, slightly in advance of the inlet 
and outlet of the organ, is an area set with teeth variable 
in shape and disposition. Oommonl}" they range from l'2p 
in length. They may occur singly or in short comh-like rows, 
each with a continuous chitinous base, and together forming 
a more or less dense apical cap, easily appreciated when the 
crop has been slit open and its contents evacuated. One special 
arrangement (found in certain Sand-Grouse parasites) may 
be referred to where the combs of teeth are pirallel and 
succeed one another at intervals, forming a longitudinal row 
for some distance down the side of the crop. 

Nothing seems to come amiss to the Mnllophaga as food. 
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The protecting sheaths of growing feathers, feather fibre, down, 
skin, scurf, scabs, blood (when available), etc., are all eaten ; 
they devour, too, their own egg-shells and cast-off skins and 
perhaps occasionally indulge in cannibalism, for I have recently 
examined a crop of the large (r. hicuapidatus which was crammed 
solely with fragments of Goniocotea diplogonua^ some of which 
appeared not to be of exuvial origin. 

If the crop of a Philopterid is examined after its owner 
has fed some time on one of the stiffer feathers of its host, 
it will often be found to be packed with sections of barb of 
a lengtli equal to the crop itself. Sometimes, however, the 
fibre is iu shorter lengths. The further breaking up of 
the food appears to be affected by the movements of the organ 
already noted, whereby the crop-contents are squeezed forward 
and rubbed against the rasp-like teeth, the tiny fragments 
thereafter flowing for digestion into the ventriculus, whose 
contents are always homogeneous, and where 1 have never 
seen unaltered fibre. If this view of the ftinction of the 
crop-teetli is correct, the crop, it is obvious, is at the same time to 
some extent a gizzard. Where the combs of teeth are set in 
a longitudinal row, they also probably help t(» guide the fibre 
to the apex of the crop. The chitinous and other comestibles 
in a Philopterid crop, however, are far from exhausting its 
contents. For four years I have been taking intermittent 
notes on this subject, and perhaps I can best indicate the 
unexpected variety of these inclusions by describing a concrete 
example. Owing to its resistance to clearing agents the crop 
of the Mallophaga is apt to be a source of trouble in the 
preparation of mounts. Hence, it has been my custom for 
some time past to remove the crop, and either discard or 
mount it sepamtely. While examining the freshly removed 
crop of Eathiopterum monile Gieb. $ taken on a tawny vultui*e 
{Neophron pikatua), Africa, Kenya Colony, Ithanga Hills, 
20.vii.l921 (H. Wilkinson GolL), I noted a number of small 
refringent granules, sufficiently hard to l)end the tip of a fine 
steel needle. These granules did not break or crumble when 
mounted under pressure (upper figure), and when examined 
by polarised light were seen to consist of three different 
minerals, the bulk being quaitz. 

As* no special care had been exercised in extracting the 
crop to avoid breakage (by which extraneous bodies might 
have gained entrance into the organ), a second example of 
the Eathiopterum was selected and the crop dissected out intact 
and undistorted in any way. This second specimen chanced 
to be less congested with food than the first, but contained 
about tbe same k,umber of granules lying aggregated together 
at the broad end immediately behinji tbe patch of teeth. In 
the process of mounting, a slight separation of the granules 
was caused by the cover-slip (see lower figure). In a number 
of preparations of lice from other bofits and regions, it seems 
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that this anterior position is that normally occupied by the 
granules, and, though no observations on the point have been 
possible, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that when 
present they act as accessory triturating agents like the stones 
in the crop of a bird. 


Text-figure 1. 



The following is a complete list of the foreign bodies and 
their dimensions found in the two crops under discussion. 
Here I should like to thank heartily my colleagues Mr. W. 
Campbell Smith, Dept, of Geology, and Mr. J. Kamsbottom, 
Dept, of Botany, for the time and care they have ungrudgingly 
spent with me in the study of these pieparations to ensure 
accurate determination. The measurements are given in terms 
of /A ( = *001 mm.). 

Contents of Crops of Esthiopterum monile Gh, 

Length of crop about 1*8 mm. Breadth over *4 mm. 
a. (and all unlettered grains). Quartz. Large pentagonal grain 
(above h) 1.=s96/a, b, s=:72ft, other grains 50-65 ft by 40- 
45 ft. 

h. Mica. l.=90ft, b.s=52fi. 

c. Lepidopterous scale, l. = 130 ft, 

d. Feather fibre. 

e. Portion of seed-coat (cereal ?). l.s=90fi. 

y*. Conidial form of a Pyrenomycete CtadospoAum sp. (probably 
C. herharnm (Pers.) Link.). Cells, 1. = 20-30 ft, b. =4-5 ft. 
Spore (probably of/). Total length 13/i (segments 7 and 6), 
breadth 3 ft. 

g. Olivine or pyi’oxene. Ls=s64ft, b.=60fi. 

h. Felspar (outline indefinite). 

o. Globule of organic detritus. 

p, Outicular [)rocess ? of insect larva. 

Orep-teeth up to 2 ft j ribands up to 20 ft with 1, 3,7, 9 teeth. 
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Two comments on the above inclusions may be offered ;— 

General 'nature. The minerals are all derivable from rocks 
of an igneous region, and the quartz, felspar, and mica might 
have come from any sand in a granitic area. Tlie other elements 
are more fortuitously associated, but it is worth noting tliat 
1 have seen the same or a very similar mycelium and conidio- 
phore in the crop of a Lagop<rcu8 from Spitzbergen. 

Origin. While it is obvious that the ahove objects must 
have been taken in with the food, the conditions of their 
deposition on the host's feathers are less certain. Esthiopterum 
monile occurs mainly on the (?) secondaries of the wing in a 
position, one would suppose, of security against such accidental 
fouling of the vulture’s plumage as occurs wlieu the bird is 
feeding or on the ground. On the other liand, all might 
have been deposited on the feathers of the ,stretched-out wing 
in soaring at no great height. The size of the grains indicates 
probably a local origin, for the smallest pieces of quartz 
mea^sured are over twice the maximum recoided for fine long- 
travelling dusts (see W. Campbell Smith in Baniiermau, * The 
Canary Islands,’’ Appendiv A, p. 32.'b Loudon, 1922). 

Otfijer instances. Since first observing these mineiul inclusions 
1 have noted tlieir occurrence in crops of ati Esthioptermn 
from Marabout Stork (Africa); Philopterids from Hornbill 
(E, Asia); Lagopmcas etc. from (jralUaaci^uOus birds (various 
localities). Permanent mounts have been mlide of the preparations 
above described, and can be seen at S. Kensington by anyone 
interested in the subject. 

In conclusion, I may add a note on the crop of the Liotheida^. 
Here a most striking difference is to be seen in the crop teeth,” 
which are large gently-curved sciuiitar-Uke structui'es with a 
spreading cliitinoiis base. Applied to such structures the 
word “ teeth ” is a misnomer, for no evidence that they 
function as such has ever been fortbcoininir, and careful 
(longitudinal) sectioning of Volpocephalnm patellatum shows that 
in their natural position these curved flat blades lie parallel 
to one another across the crop posteriorly with their apices 
just resting on a fold of the op)>o.site wall. The lumen of 
the crop is tiius occluded to everytlung unable to pass between 
the blades, which in association appear to form, and doubtless 
function as, a filtering or sifting grid. On the method of its 
working, however, no details have been yet ascertained. 
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52. The Annual Increment of the Antlers of the Red Deer 
( Cervus elaphus) By Julian S. Huxley, M.A., F.Z.S. 

[Received June 7,1926: Read October 19,1926.1 
(Text-figures 1-3.) 

Considering the varied biological interest of the subject, 
singularly few accurate data are availal>le on the growth of 
deer Jintiei*s. It was therefore with great interest that 1 
discovered that Captain C. E. Lucas, of Warnham Court, 
Sussex, had since tlie year 1893 collected all the shed antlers 
of the famous Warnham herd of Red Deer, and had kept 
continuous series of all the best heads. He kindly put this 
unique material at my service; and with his help and that 
of Mr. Frank Wallace, 254 pairs of antlers belonging to 32 
deer of this herd were weighed. I should here like to tender 
niy chanks to these two naturalist-sportsmen for their interest 
and help. 

In addition, one series of antlei^s from the same herd (No. 1 
in the Tables) had previously been weighed and recorded by 
Mr. J. G. Millais (see Wallace, 1914), and another (No. 34) 
had been sent to Dr. J. Ritchie, of the Royal Scottish National 
Museum, Edinburgh, who has kindly furnished me with the 
weights. Further, Capt. Dollman, of the Natural History 
Museum, has been good enough to weigh for me the seides 
of antlers exhibited there (No. 35 in the Tables); and I have 
found one or two other records (Nos. 3fi and 37) in the paper 
of Dombrowski (1889), 

The weighings at Warnham were taken with a previously- 
tested spring balance. Sometimes points or larger pieces had 
been broken off the antlers in fighting. These have been roughly 
allowed for. When animals were killed, the antlers were often 
mounted on the stuffed head, or on the skull (without lower jaw). 
In the former case, the weight could not be obtained; in the 
latter case, allowance has been made for the weight of the 
skull. This, in one case, in which the antlers were sawn off, 
Avas determined and found to be 3| lbs. According to skull- 
length, from 2 to 3:^ lbs. have been allowed for sknil-weight; 
weights corrected thus are shown in brackets ( ). Many of 

the shed antlers had been mounted on light wooden shields. 
The weight of these was found to vary between 15 and 17 oz.: 
1 lb. has accordingly been allowed for them throughout. Series 
mounted on shields, whose w^eights have thei’efore been thus 
corrected, are marked with an 8. No allowance has been made 
for change of weight with lapse of years, since^so little is 
known on the subject. 

a Stadies in Heterogonic Growth, No. 3. 

pRoc* ZooL. Soc.—1926, No. LXVII. 
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The results have been tabulated in various ways. 

(1) Each individual antler-weight is recorded in Table I., 
according to the serial number of years of antler-gi‘owth ; 
“ 1st year ” antlers means that pair of antlers whose shedding 
occurred when the beast was about 1| years old ; and whose 

Text-figure 1. 

Ibi.50-30ll» 



The growtU-carm of aiitler-weight in 17 individuiil Wnrnbain Court stiigf. The 
weights in lbs, of the successive pairs of antlers are plotted logarithmically, 
the time is plotted arithmetically (each point indicating a year)* The spacing 
of the various curves is merely for convenience; they are not arranged in 
any temporal or other sequence. The slope of the curve from point to point 
is thus directly proportional to the growth-rate (positive or negative) for 
that year. Arrows at the base of the carves indicate tliat the weight of 
the Ist pair of antlers is not plotted. In some cases this weight was not 
recorded: when the arrow crosses the base line, the weight was recorded but 
^ was under 1 Ih. 

Note the individual differences between stags—between G and £; PA 
and QA ; F and K. Note the considerable fluctuations from the expected 
curve, which should bend over gradually, tkeu become horizontal, and then 
descend. These fluctuations a<re noticeable both during the early years of 
rapid growth (HA, JA, 6th antlers; M and HA, Ath antlers; I A, K, 
3rd antlers), where they appear as irregularities in the ascent of the curve ; 
and in more mature stags, in which actoal regression followed by later 
inci*ea6e may occur (E, F, G, K, etc.). Some beasts show much less varia¬ 
tion of this type than do others (e.^. A, B). The final regression before 
death msy be very heavy (e.^, G and especially E). 

growth began at lebout 8-10 monthe and continued till 13-15 
months. The petoentage increment (or decrement) for the 
antler-weight of the eorrent year over that of the previoua 
year is al^ recorded* A grapUo record of the annual growth 
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for a number of individual stags is given in text-fig. ]. The 
weights have here been plotted logarithmically, sfnce when 
this is done, the slope of the curve is directly proportional to 
the rate of growth, which can then be seen at a glance. 

The percentage increments can also be plotted against age 
(not here figured). Jt is then seen that there is a steady decline 
up to 5 or 6 years (after which time much irregularity obt/iins : 
this is doubtless mainly due to .sea.sonal conditions or to disease- 
see later). 

No stag, of those with 10 or more years of antler-growth, 
attained its maximum antler-growth later than its 13th aiitler- 
paiv or earlier than its 9th; the mean was 10*56, but the 
mode (6 out of 11) was lOth. All but 1 of the 11 specimens 
showed decrease of autler-weight in years later than that of 
the maximum. This one exception (V) was accidentally killed. 

In addition, two specimens (H and M) which only grew 9 pairs 
of antlers, showed a decline after reaching a maximum with 
their 7t)i and 8th piur respectively. 

The earliest ymrs of antler-growth in which any stag’s antlers 
decline is the 3rd, in which LA shows a very slight decrease 
of 2 OZ.S. (0‘7 per cent.). None of the 4t}i sets of antlers 
show a decrease, though F and 0 show increases of only 3*1 
and 2*3 respectively. In the 5th year of antler-growth, 5 out 
of 34 specimetKS show decreases, up to 32'9 per cent. In the 
Gth year, 10 out of 29 do so; in the 7th, 5 out of 20; in 
the 8th, 7 out of 17; in the 9th, 4 out of 14; in the lOth, 

3 out of 12: in the 11th, 5 out of 9; in the 12th, 4 out of 
5 ; in the 13th, 1 out of 3; and in the 14th, 2 out of 2. 

The percentage of those showing decreases thus increases 
very regulaily, as follows:— 

2n<l Srd 4th 6th 6th-f 7th 8th + 9th 10th + 11th 12th 4-13th + Uth year of antler-growth, 

0 2'9 0 14*7 29*8 34'9 40-3 71*0 '’/o of antlers showing 

[decreases from previous year. 

It is very remarkable that No. 15 (R), who died of old age, 
showed so little regression in the last year of his life. 

At the bottom of Table I. are given almost the only facts 1 can 
find recorded as to the growth of stags in total weight—and they 
are only put forward as estimates. They were made by the 
late H. Evans for the weight of deer on his forest in Jura 
(see Evans, quoted by Cameron, 1923). It is clear, 1 think, 
that he was here and there in error, notably in regard to the 
increment from 1st to 2nd years, which certainly cannot be 
less than the 2nd to 3rd year increment. In my opinion 
the Ist-year weight is too high, and 60 lbs. would be nearer 
the mark (for further discussion see a subsequent paper in 
this series of studies, on the i*elation between body-weight 
and antler*weight in Red Deer), 


67 * 
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Text-figure 2. 





To indicate tbe efiSictf of season on antler-groMth. The individnal antler-sones of 
89 Warnham Court stags (Nos. 1-83, Table |.) have been grouped according 
to date of birth. When mote titan one animal has been born in one year, the 
mean for all horn in that year has been taken. Pownward‘*pointing arrows 
indicate marhe4;^ going back in antler>weigbt, due to old age or disease, the 
dual weight not'^ieing plotted t £, F, and G>f H. Sometimes when one 
of the stags bom in the same year bas r^ressed markedly before the other, 
the final years have not been plotted N-f 0 after 1916). 

Ordinates, weight of antlers in lbs.; abscissfe, dates from 189S to 1926. 
Note the Coincidence of diminutions or increases in growtli-rate (in young 
animals) or in absolute weight (in mature stags) in particular years: 
e.ff., depressions in 1986,1922,1911, 1906; favourable eficots in 1923,1921, 
1912,1910,1907,1902* 
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The means of the weights ami the increments for each year* 
class have next been calculated, and the results are presented 
ia I'able II. The first section (A) eoinprisea the means for all 
of specimens 1-33 ; the second (B) for all among these specimens 
whose antler-weights appear in two successive years; and the 
third (C) for 11 specimens whose antler-weights are known for 
10 successive years. (B) is liere taken as the best standard. 

Next, the material was classified according to date, as opposed 
to the previous classification by age only. The results are 
given graphically in text-fig. 2, where the means for all the 
stags born in any one year are plotted. 


Text-figure 3. 



To indicate the effect of the year on aiitler-jrrowth of «33 VV^arnluiin •'taps 
^Nos. 1-33, Table I.). (1) The piM-foutajce increment of each autlei-ueight 
ovei that of the >aiiie stag in tlie pl'e^iou» jear was found; (2) the per¬ 
centage deviation of this increment trom the mean increment for all animals 
of the same age was next calculated; (3) the mean of all the percentage 
deviations for each particular year was then talicii. These means are here 
plotted for the jeais from 1894 to 1026. The niimhers of individual devia¬ 
tions for each year is given hclow' the year: when there are less than 3 
deviations, dotted lines are employed. On this method, 1923, 1912, 1907j 
and 1902 (and probably 1895—1 specimen) emerge as very favourable years; 
and 192Jf, 1911,1909,190(1 as very unfavourable. 


In addition, the iucruments for each calendar year were 
examined, and the deviation of each from the mean increment 
of its age-group was found. Thi.s deviation was then calculated 
as a percentage of the mean increment. By adding together 
all these percentage deviations, a <|uautitative expression for 
the effect of the season on antler-growth can be obtained. If 
all or most of the deviations are markedly positive, the conditions 
must have been exceptionally favourable for antler-growth, and 
vice vered. These results are given in Table III* and pli)tt 0 d 
graphically in text-fig. 3. Dotted lines are used wlieii oidy 
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three animals or less were available for tlie particular year. 
Mean percentage deviations of over —100 clearly indicate that 
a decrease instead of an increase in antler-weight occurred for 
that year. 

It will be seen at a glance that some years are highly 
favourable, others highly unfavourable to antler-growth. 1 do 
not pretend that the results have any claim to quantitative 
accuracy. A single very large deviation not due to season hut 
to sickness or other cause might cancel out a number of small 
deviations wliich really represented the climatic eflVct of the 
seasonDeviations may perhaps tend to be larger for the 
very early or very late }ears than during the middle of growth 
(though this does not seem to be borne out by the table). I 
do not therefore attach iriuch weight to mean deviations for 
the season of under 50 per cent. But in the years 11101 to 
1925 there are 6 deviations of from ifc50 to 100 per cent., 
3 of ±100 to 105 per cent., and 3 of over ±195 per cent. 
Further, especially in the c.ase of these largest deviations, all 
or practically all of the indivhluaJs deviate in the same direction. 
In 1024, with a negaiive mean deviation of —200 per cent., 
only 1 out of 16 specimens had a plus deviation. In 1023. 
witii a positive mean deviation of ±143 per cent., only 2 out 
of 18 were negative. In 1012, only 2 out of 12 were of opposite 
sign to the mean, in 1906 and 1907 one out of 5, in 1902 
none out of 4. 1923 and 1924 are yeai’s which to me are 

the most convincing, owing to the large number of specimens. 
Furthermore, before 1 started weighing the specimens, Captain 
Lucas told me that I should find 1923 a good and 1924 a very 
bad year. He prophecies now (early May, while the antlers 
are still half-grown; that 1926 will be a very good antler year. 
The unfavourable influence of 1924 is perhaps best seen by 
noting the effect on the younger stags. The mean percentage 
increment lor the five stags which had their 4th jmir of antlei s 
in 1024 was not much more than half the normal, while the 
mean of the five which grew their 5th pair in that jear showed 
an actual decrease in absolute antler-weigbt of about 6 per cent., 
as against the mean inci'emeiit for that year of +18*1 percent. 
Absolute decreases were also shown by those which had their 
6th and those which had their 7th pair in that year,—decreases 
of 15'5 per cent, and 23 per cent, respectively. Thus, as would 
be expected, the bad season does not cause a decrease in absolute 
antler-weight (as opposed to a negative deviation from the 
mean incretnent) while the animal and its antlers are still 
growing rapidly. An absolute decrease is first seen in the 
animals 6th y^r; in older animals it becomes progressively 
greater. 

Conversely, 192S produced an absolute weight-increment of 
nearly 30 per cent, in a 10th year stag, as opposed to the 

* Note ?—J?. saecinam No. 84 becamo ogecied with hmg-diseace in 1921. 

NotA its enormont» decline in autlsr-weight in 1922. 
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mean increment of about 10 per cent., while in 5th and 6th 
year stags it increased the weiglit by nearly 45 per cent., as 
against the normal increments of 18 per cent, and 13 per cent, 
respectively. 

The favourable and unfavourable years, judging by all 
methods, appear to be as follows (moderately favourable or 
unfavourable in brackets) :— 

favourable. 1895 (I spec, only), 1902, (1004), 1907, 1910 

1912, 1921, 1923, (1925). 

unfavourable... (1903), 1906, liiOH, 1911, (1919), (1922), 1924. 

As to what particular coucatenaiion of circumstances brings 
about such nota})le effects on antler-growth,—that question J 
propose to leave to the lueteoiologists and physiologists Ju 
general, Captain Lucas believes tliat favourable circumstances 
ai*e (1) An early rut, and therefore more time to recover 
before antler-growtii is due to begin. (2) The accumulation of 
reserves of fat, etc., between the rut and the beginning of 
antler-growth. Good acorn and beecli-niast yeais favour tins, 
as do also mild winters. (3) llich feeding during the period 
of velvet, especially during its earlier 2 )art (April and May). 
At Warnham, the condition of the grass is the determining 
factor. In 1924 the grass at this time was always soakeu with 
ram and the weather cold. In 1923 there was warm weather, 
with line periods alternating with show'ers. 

In a subsequent paper i propo.^e to adduce evidence (based 
chiefly on the data of Dorn brow ski, 1889) that, on live averagej 
autler-weight in lied Leer is related to body-wxdght according 
to the formula t/sshu'^, which 1 have already shown (Huxley, 
1924) to hold good for the growth of the claws of UcUj the 
Fiddler-crab, where ?/=:weight of organ (antlers), a; = weight of 
laxly, and b and k are constants, k appears for antlers to be 
about 1*5. 

The evidence is conclusive that the relative antler-weight 
steadily rises with ab.solute body-size, from about 2*5 per cent, in 
stags of average (clean) body-weight of 80 kg., to about 
4’2 per cent, in those of 200 kg. body-weight. These are 
all from records of adult stags, shot by sportsmen ; but the 
evidence further indicates, though as yet (for lack of an 
equal body of data) not so conclusively, that the same lelation, 
with the same values of b and k, holds good for young, rapidly- 
growing animals as W’ell. 

If this is so, we must ask what is implied when the absolute 
antler-weight decreases from one year to the next ? This 
question is especially cogent in the case of young animals, 
such as that of the stags which were in their 5th, 6th, and 
7th years (and therefore would normally be still actively 
growing) in 1924. Was the absolute decrease in their antler- 
weight coiTelated with or produced by an absolute deci'eahe in 
their body* weight; or can antler*weight be absolutely decreased 
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’While bod}'-weight is only relatively decreased—i.e. merely shows 
less increment than normal ? It is at present impossible to 
answer this question. I can only express the hope that any 
one who may have the opportunity in zoological garden, park, 
or laboratory, of weighing deer and their shed antlers year 
by year, pi*eferably under experimental conditions, will do so. 
It may be pointed out that since antler-growth is confined to 
a few months, only the total weight during and immediately 
preceding those months need be taken into account. Fuiliher, if 
I may express a mere opinion, 1 incline to the view that an 
absolute decrease in antler-weight will only occur with an 
absolute decrease in body-weight, though nntnrttlly the latter 
will be relatively smallej*. We know that a stag may lose 
5 to 10 per cent., |>ossibly more, of its weight, during the few 
weeks of the rut: so that even in a growing stag there would 
be nothing improbable in a loss of 2 or 3 per cent., due tp 
marked poorness of condition, in spite of an absolute increase 
in, e. skeleton-weight. 

We already know the noimal increments in antler-weight for 
the Warn ham ^^tags. When we know also the normal increments 
for V)ody“weight; and if further we determine that the same 
formula holds for the relation bet\i een antler- and body-weight 
throughout life: then we shall he able to calculate with reason¬ 
able accuracy, from the data for the stags which were in their 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th years in 1924, what were their actual 
changes in body-weight in that year. 

Certain further facts are worth noting. Up to and including 
1904, the park at Warnham was regularly treated with bone- 
meal or lime, one half of the park being treated one year, the 
other half the next. Since that time only basic slag has been 
applied. Bone-meal has again been applied this last year. 

It appears quite definite that antler-growth has been less 
since the lime was discontinued.^ The specimexis can be 
arranged by dates of birth into four groups—1893-7, 1897-1903, 
1905-1908, and 1916-1920 (inclusive). The solitary specijnen 
bom between 1909 and 1915 agrees pretty closely with the 
last group. When the inea<n antler-weight and increments 
for the 6rst 6 years are calculated foi* each group, and also 
the maximum weight attained subsequent to 6 years in those 
which survive this age, the following re^sults are obtained. 

The absolute weights for all tbe years after the 1st thus 
decline progressively with date. The behaviour of the maxima 
will not be clear until the more I'ecently-born animals have 
grown older. 

The behaviour ^f the increments is interesting. There is a 
decline in tbe later'beriod of tbe 2nd and 3rd year increments, but 
an increase of the 4tn and 6th year increments, the 6th year’^s being 

* In addition, it would appear tlmt tbe earlier eeiiee were wore epeoialh'-seleoted, 
tbe later eeriee, eepeciaUy Noe. 24-38, giving a wore average picture. That Ibie is 
not tbe wain eauae of the falling ofi‘. iiowever, i« ehown hf the fact that the beet of 
the later yearn are far behind the iMiei end the wediuw nf earlier yeare. 
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iiTOgular. It would appear that exceptionally rapid growth 
early, though it will lead to absolutely larger antlers in the 3rd 
to 6th years, is partly compensated for by a slackening of growth 
later. Further data, however, would be needed to prove this 
point satisfactorily. 





Table A. 






1893-7. 

1897-03. 

1906-08. 

1916-20. 

No. of Bpecimeiis . 

3 

5 

6 

17 


' 

Year Ist . 

13 

1*0 

1*3 

1*0 



2rul . 

61 

4*3 

3*2 

2*16 

AutlbT. 

woigbts - 
(lbs. 0/.S.) 


3nl... 

301 

7*0 

6*16 

413 


4tb.. 

11*3 

9*0 

8*2i^ 

7*1 



5tb 

13*3 

11*4 

914 

8*0 


. 

mb 

13-6 

11*14 

11*3 

9*10 ' 

Maxinniin nutler-weight ) 
(lbs. & ozs.) ) 

16*14 

lOloi 

14-J 2 

- 



^ l.st-2iid 

492 

872 

189 

194 

Ainiual 

Iiicremeiits 

O 


‘ind-drd 

101*4 

80*3 

83*3 

63 9 

• 

3rd'4tii 

14*3 

34*8 

; 41*1 

16*8 

■ 


4th-6tb 

13*6 

21*4 

23*7 

1 13*2 



, 5tb-6tb 

1*3 

8*3 

15*1 

20*3 


In conclusion there is one point 1 would like to emphasize. 
The “normal” succession of the number of points in red deer 
antlers is given in all the text-books as 2—4—6—8—10—12 
for the 1st to 6th antlers. From the facts at Warnham, in 
numerous Zoos and other parks, and also from wild stags from 
various geographical areas, it is quite clear that this “ norm ” is 
a very shaky one. TheiH' are many deer forcNts wluae 10 points 
is the normal maximum ; even wdiere 12 is the normal maximum, 
many individuals appear never to attain to more than 10 points. 
E,g.y Ernst R. von Doinbrowski (1889) states that in Jiaden 
only about 50 per cent, become 12-pointers in their Gtli year, 
while only about 10 per cent, ever attain to 14 points; also that 
in the foot-hills of the Vosges 10 points is frequently the 
maximum. Similar examples could also be adduced from Scotch 
forests. Per contra, in other conditions the succession may be 
much more rapid than ‘‘ normal.” Dombrowski (/. c.) states that 
the stags of Lower Austria in their 2nd year hai'dly ever show 
4 Joints and only mrely 6, 7 points being the commonest 
number; while 10 or 12 points instead of 6 are frequent in 3rd 
year stags. Similar conditions hold at Warnham, but in even 
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more exaggerated form. One-year-old stags (“prickets**) fre¬ 
quently show 4 or 6 points instead of 2, while 9 and even 11 
have occurred! Similarly, in the 2nd year 4 points are never 
seen. In a good year 40 per cent, will have 10 to 12 points; 
and up to 16 points have been note<l. 

If, as seems to be the case, the number of points is markedly 
(though of course not absolutely) correlated with the absolute 
antler-size; and if, as also seems to be the case, absolute antler- 
size is an exponential function of absolute body-size (or possibly 
more accurately of the amount of reserves relative to absolute 
body-size during the period of antler-growth), these facts receive 
immediate explanation. The placid conditions of park existence 
probably permit a greater relative accumulation of reserves 
each year, especially in the young animals. In the wild, food 
conditions are again the prime factor. It would be of great 
interest to determine what is the normal succession of points 
in New Zealand stags, which, though descended from Hcottish 
animals, may produce 20, 24 or even more ixoints in place of 12 
or 14, the usual maximum of their ancestors. 

It is pi'obabJe that point-number depends mainly on absolute 
antler-size, and that this in its turn is roughly an exponential 
function of body-weight. Physiologically, it is probable that it is 
determined chiefly by {a) absolute body-weiglit, and {h) relative 
amount of reserves. Hence annual succession of point-number 
depends on (a) rapidity of body-growth, and (6) conditions 
regulating the amount of reserves during the early period of 
antler-growth. 

The Tables can be made to yield one lurther j:>oint. If the 
sum of the deviations in Table HI. be added together for each 
beast (instead of for each year) and divided by the numbei* of 
years for which there are records, the figure sliould give an 
imlication of how much the beasPs perlormance as regards 
antler-production for its whole life is above or below the 
avemge. This is given in the last column but two of Table III. 

Again, I do not wish to attach tbo much importance to the 
actual quantitative results, especially in contrasting animals 
born at different times, and further when only a few years are 
available. However, it seems quite cletir that marked differences 
between animals bom in the same year, and recorded for the same 
length of time, must be significant. J A and MA are very 

good performers, PA a very poor one, LA a poor one. Similarly 
animals wdth records for long series of yeai*s may l>e compared. 
W e then see that E, G, N, and B were good performers, 0 and 
P very good, while A, M, and Q were poor. Also AA appears 
good, BA and QA poor. These individual difieirenoes may be 
partly due to diemse, but probably are in the main determined 
genetically. In general, there are fewer minus deviations in the 
earlier years, confirming the results of Table A. This method 
might have advantages in deciding which stag in a park to 
retain for breeding if heavy horns were4ea!red. 
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Table I. (pp. 1032-33). 

The weights (in lbs. and ozs. avoirdupois) of the series of shed antlers of 37 Red 
Deer—*-34 from Warnham Court, Sussex, 1 from the British Museum, 2 from 
German stags (Domhvowski); also the average body-weight of Scottish (Jnni) 
Red Deer in successive years as estimated by H. Evans. Ist, 2nd, &c. year denotes 
Ist, 2ud, &c, year of amth^r-tfrowth. Weights in brackets have been arrived at 
by allowing for weight of skull (w ithout lower jaw). The actual weights including 
skull are given in tho last column. The last weight for No. 1 mis as estimated by 
J. G. MillaiH. no wt.” indicates tbai no weight i» avail.ible, as the antlers are 
mounted on a stuffed head. The first pair of antlers of Noh. 24-33 were not taken. 
Nos, 18-20 and 22-33 are still alive. A weight in thick type indicates that tins is 
the maximum for an animal which is no longer alive. (S) indicates that all antlers 
of the series were mounled on wooden shields for which 1 lb. has been allowed 


1 AHLi: II. (p. 1034). 

Mean annual growth '>i Antler^ f(»i Warnham stags (obtained troni Talde I.) 


Table 111. (facing p. 1034). 

'rii(> antlei-grcuvth of 31 W.iriihani stags, amuiged by calcndai jcais. The 
figures under each year indicate the percentage dcMation (positue or negative) of 
the stag’s ant lei-weight, incrtuuent foi that year liom the a\eiage increment in 
antler.weight foi all stags ot the same age (as obtained from Taldc 11.). h==^}car of 
hiitli. There is no inertment p»r lalher, it is intinite) for the Isl year after birth. 
*■ no wt.” indicates tliat antlers were piodnced hut could not he weighed as the> 
were mounted on stuffed heads. When (as is usually the case) the mean incnmcnt 
iH positive, a negative indnidual deviation of >100 means an absolute decrease in 
antler-weight for that year. Similarly when (as for 11th, 12th, and 14th )ears 
of antler-growth) the average increment lor all the stags is negative, a positive 
individual deviation of >100 means an absolute increase iii Biitler-weijilit. 

The last vertical columns give the numhei of years of antler-growth lor which 
incremeut-tigures are available; and tho perturmance ot the individual animal as 
regards antler-growth, as indicated by Vne au^an percentage deviation, from the 
average of all its unmiul increments of at>tler-gvo\vth. 

The last horizontal column but one gives the effect of the season on antler- 
growth, obtained by taking the mean of all the individual deviations for that 
calendar year. It will be seen that the mean seasonal deviation may be con¬ 
siderably larger than any mean individual deviation—up to +307 and down to —200 
tor season as against +181 and —87 for the individuals. The figures for No. 34, 
in the last honaontal column, arrived after the calculations had been made, and it 
was not thought w^orth while to recalculate. 
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1 Serial 

Deaiguatiou 

l»t 

2nd 

aid 

4tb 


etii 

7tb 

Sth 

‘ 9tb 

No. 

ipecnnen. 

Year. 

Tear. 

Year. 

Year, 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Yew. 

1. 

• 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 



9*8 

12*8 

2.(8) 

A . 

0-10 

6*4 

11*6 

12*2 

13*12 

18*4 

18*8 

14*6 

164 

8.(8) 

B . 

V8 

4*8 

10*0 

12*0 

12*8 

12*4 

16*8 

16*4 

no wt. 

4.(8) 

C . 

1-b 

4*6 

8*12 

10*8 

18*4 

(14-8) 




5.(8) 

E . 

1*0 

8*8 

7*4 

9*0 

9*0 

10*6 

8*2 

12*12 

11*4 

6.(S) 

P . 

012 

2*12 

8*0 

8*4 

9*4 

11*4 

11*4 

10*8 

12*12 

7.(8) 

G . 

0'8 

4*12 

6*0 

9*8 

14*12 

12*12 

13*0 

16*8 

13*4 

8. (8) 

H . 

1-9 

4*14 

6*16 

7*12 

9*14 

(11*6) 

... 


... 

9.(8) 

K . 

1*6 

6*0 

612 

11*16 

13*6 

1312 

16*10 

13*6 

17*4 

10.(8) 

M . 

2*0 

6*8 

7*8 

8*4 

10*4 

18*6 

13*7 

14*0 

112’4) 

11. 

N . 

1‘0 

3*2 

4*8 

8*0 

8*12 

14*2 

14*10 

148 

16-ld 

12. 

0 . 

1*2 

8*0 

6-6 

6*8 

8*10 

0*12 

12*7 

14*4 

14*7 

13. 

P . 

1*0 

3*4 

6*2 

6*8 

8*8 

8*0 

9*14 

10*4 

(ISO) 

14. 

Q . 

0*12 

2*9 

0*15 

10*0 

9*14 

9*12 

11*8 

10*14 

11*9 

16. 

K . 

1*5 

2*13 

6*3 

10*11 

13*4 

12*2 

18*16 

13*18 

14*8 

16, 

V . 

0*14 

3'2 

6*0 

10*0 

11*13 

10*8 

11*12 

12*12 

12*6 

17, 

AA . 

1*4 

3*8 

6*6 

7*14 

10*4 

11*3 

(18*12) 



16. 

BA . 

1*4 

3*0 

5*12 

8-4 

8*8 

11*12 

8*14 

0*8 


19. 

CA . 

0*14 

2*4 

6*16 

8*0 

7*14 

11*8 

9*0 

8*0 


20. 

DA . 

1*1 

2*4 

4*7 

6*3 ! 

7*0 

10*2 

7*8 

8*9 1 


21. 

EA . 

0*10 i 

2*0 

4*9 

: 6*8 { 

180 

(10*1) . 




22. 

PA . 

0161 

: 2*13 

3-18 

i 6*2 1 

11*2 

1 8*8 i 

8*14 



23. 

GA . 

ro j 

21 

4*12 

8*10 1 

10*4 

1 57 

30*3 



24. 

HA . 

_ I 

2*12 

39 

7*16 ■ 

7*3 

; 8*3 




26. 

lA . 

- 1 

3*4 

4*0 

6*12 i 

7*0 

8'0 ; 




26. 

JA . ' 


2*12 . 

411 

8*J6 ! 

6*0 

916 ' 




27. 

KA . 

— 

2*7 

3*] 6 

6*4 , 

7*4 

9*1 1 




28. 

LA . 


8*10 

8-8 

7*3 ; 

77 

. 7*13 ^ 




29. 

MA . 


3*8 

0*4 

6*16 ! 

77 

: 




80. 

NA . 


8*0 

6*9 

6*7 

8*5 

1 




31. 

OA . 

— 

3*4 

4*1 


7*0 

_ ' 




32. 

PA . 


6*0 

5*13 

1 

6*10 1 

(6*7) 





33. 

QA . 


2*10 

412 

7*8 1 

7*14 1 



... 1 


34. 

Ediii . 

0*12 

8*12 

6*0 

8*0 

912 

104 

7*4 ! 

1 

no wt. 


36. 

B.M . 

0*64 

1*3 

1*14 

3*18i 

610* 

6*9 ! 

7*14 j 

8*2 

9*8i 

86. 

D1 . 

n 1 

»+l ; 

»+« 

«+3 

«i+4 

1 




16*6 

1710 j 

17*10 

17*10 

13*3 

; 

j 


' 

37. 

1)4 . 

13*3»j 

- ' 

lp'7 

11*0 

18*8 

( became 1 
( ftbnmal i 

1 

1 

j 

Body-wdght (lbs.) of male Bed Deer, Jura 

(H. Evans) (estimated) 




Weiglit. 

84 

98 

126 

164 

176 

186 1 

208 j 

210 

217 

^toease ... 


(18-8) 

(28*6) 

(22*2) 

(13*6) 

(1») j 

(8‘0) j 

(3*4) 

(8*8) 


* Cgptiiied itt gnow tbe wrjfttgTffteyiottg. 




























87 Bed Deer {Cmm tktphm). 




nth 

Year. 

12th 

Year. 

Idth 

Year. 

j Actual weights 
14th 1 of skull + 
Year. 1 antlers (without 
' lower jaw). 

Notes. 

i«-o 1 

17*0 

16*8 

(IS-I) ! 

Shot, going back. 

no wt. 



j 

! 1 

Shot, very little sign of going back. 





Shot, going back. 

... 


i 

.. ' 17*12 

Accidentally killed. 

(7-0) 


i . ! 

9*4 

Serious lutig'disease. 

18*6 

(9*8) 

1 

j 12*0 


(12’4) 


1 

1 ' 16*4 


... 



14*8 

Killed in fight with another stag. 


(lO'lO) 

17*8 (11*0) 


Poor condition after eating 

poisonous plants. 


16*12 16*5 


Died of old age. 

Broke its back. 

Killed m fight with another stag. 
Still alive. 

Still alive. 

Still ahve. 

Shot, because going back badly. 


^Still alive. 


9*H n i 714 I (8*2) 


1 tt7 

1 234 

m 

1 («) j 

1 m) 

(I’T) 







TabiiE IL 

M.ean Annual Growth of Antlers for Warnham Stags (obtained fiom Table I.). 
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Summary. 


1. The weights of the successive pairs of antlers of 37 Red Deer, 

34 from the Warnham Court herd, are recorded. 33 series 
are recorded for the first time. 

2. The mean animal increments in antler-weight for the 

Warnham Court herd are as follows: (a) for all specimens 
for which data exist for 2 successive years; (h) for 
specimens for which data exist for 10 or more successive 


~6th 
8-5 7o 
7 7o 


years:— 
Year. 

.. lst-2nd 

~3rd 

-4th 

-5 th 

(«). 

231 

72 

38 

18 

(6) .... 

276 

74-5 

40 

19 


After the 6th year the mean increments oscillate consider¬ 
ably, from -f 10 to —15 per cent. 

3. The season has a great influence on antler-weight. In some 

seasons (e.g. 1924) practically all specimens produced very 
poor antlers, the percentage deviation from the mean of 
all antler-weight increments for that year being —200 per 
cent.; while other seasons are very favourable, e. g, 1923, 
in which the corresponding deviation of weight-increments 
was -1-143 per cent. 

4. The unWourable conditions of 1924 caused a marked absolute 

decrease in antler-weight in 7th-year stags, a less marked 
decrea.se in 6th-year stags, and a slight absolute decrease in 
5th-year stags. In 4th-year stags, however, though the 
growth was very much retluced, there was n,n absolute 
increase of antler-weight. 

5. Since 1900, when tlie treatment of the park at Warnham 

with lime was discontinued, the rapidity of antler-growth 
has not been so great. 

6. The conditions afifectiiig antler-growth are discussed. 

7. A method is given tbr estimating quantitatively the average 

performance of individual stags with regard to antler- 
production. 

8. The number of points in 1st growth antlers at Warnham is 

frequently 4 instead of 2. and 9- and 12-pointers have been 
seen. Correspondingly high numl>ers for 2nd and 3rd year 
heads are recorded. 
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Intkoductiox. 

Considerable attention lias been paid to the structure of the 
liind feet and inarsupium in many of the genera of Polyprotodont 
Marsupials, but such organs as the rhinarium and ears have been 
comparatively neglected. Owing, moreover, to the rarity of 
Thylacinus and to its large size, which makes preservation of 
the entire body in alcohol a difficult matter, the feet and other 
external parts have in a great measure escaped detailed description 
and illustration. Anatomists fortunate enough to secure fresh 
material fixim zoological gardens paid attention mainly to the 
muscles or other internal organs. What is true of Thylacinus 
is true also to a great extent of SarcophUus ; and I am not aware 
of any records of the examination of the external characters of 
Da^urus maculatus^ the largest of the genus, in a fresh state 
or preserved in alcohol. 

Between 1904 and 1914 I examined in the Society’s Pro¬ 
sectorium an adult male and female of TkyUmnus^ several adults 
of both sexes of SarccphUm^ and one adult female of Dasyurus 
and this paper is based primarily up® mj not^ and 
Paoo. ZooL. Soa—1926, No, LXVIIl, 68 
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sketches taken from these specimens, supplemented by similar 
data yielded by examples of 3a$ywni8 viverrinuSf the most 
commonly imported of all the Australian Polyprotodonts. For 
information regarding the external characters of the two re¬ 
maining species of Australian Dasyures, D. geoffroyi and 
hcdktcaius, and of the genera Dasyuroides^ Dmycercus (tszOhceto- 
cercu8\ Phaacogate^ Sminthopsis, Antechinomya^ and Myrmsoobiust 
I have had recourse to the spirit-preserved material in the 
British Museum. 

One of the main purposes 1 had in view in undertaking this 
reseai’ch was to ascertain if the external characters of Thylfmnus 
justify the opinion that this genus is unrelated to the Dasyuridae, 
or at most remotely related to them, its kinship lying with the 
extinct South. American Spari'asodont Marsupials as maintained 
by Bensley, Osborn, Gregory, and others. 

Tub Head and its Organs. 

The FclcwH Vihriaace, 

In 1914 (Proc. Zool. Soe. p. 891) I briefly described the 
facial vibrissie of a few Polyprotodont Marsupials, including 

Text-figure 24, 



Side view of bead of iliowmg the facial vibHiue. 


Thylmimaj SareopkUua^ and J)mayuru$i ^<1 pointed ncfli the 
invariable occurrence in the forms examined of the xnystaeial, 
eupereiliaryt genal, and interramal tnfte. 
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In rhylacinus (text-fig. 24, p. 1038), as stated, the vibrissse are 
relatively shorter, finer, and fewer than in the other types 
examined ; hut they vary in length individually, being sometimes 
longer than in the example described and figured in 1914. 
Nevertheless they are relatively much shorter and actually much 
fewer in this genus than in the smaller Australian Polyprotodonts, 
and show an adaptive approximation to the vibrissa of the 
CanidsB, except that in the latter there are always two genal 
tufts of each cheek, one set high above the other. To my 
jirevious description it may be added that the lower lip is 
prov ided on each side with a well-developed series of submental 
vibrissas, one of which is longer than the others. 

^ ihe reduction in number and length of the vibrissse in 
Ihylacinua is to be explained, pi'obablj' in connection with 


Text-fjgnre 25. 



its mode of life, as a cursorial pi-edatory marsupial which captures 
its prey to a great extent by speed of foot in the open and not 
by stealthy creeping through thickets or in crannies of rocks, 
where the tactile sense of the vibrissse would be especially useful.’ 
SaroophUus shows a great contrast to Thylaeinua in the larger 
number and length of the mystacial, genal, and interramal vibriss®. 
The genal tuft is particularly well developed, the numerous 
vibrissse, a dozen or more, rising often from a nearly naked 
subcircular area of skin, most of them being so long that their 
tips reach back well beyond the ear and lie alongside the fore 
Ijart of the neck. The mystacials are correspondingly long and, 
like the genals, are comparatively rigid and frequently sinuaus 
in this course. (Text-fig. 25.) 

From the subjoined figure of the head of Daaytmit maculatm it 

68 * 
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may be seen that the vibrissee are similar to those of SaroophUnSr 
and in all the genera and species of Dasyuridie examined L found 
the tufts of vibrissas constant in occurrence and position, the only 
variations being in the number and length of the bristles. By 
way of illustiation I have figured those of Antechinomya spmceri. 
(Text-fig. 32, A, p. 1048.) 

Text-figure 26. 



A. Side view af head of maculatus, ehowing^ the facial vibnasse and 

the ear with the valvular aupratragus lowered. 

B. Base of ear of the same with the snpratragiis rSfaed. 

0* Bhiuarium of the sama from the front. 

D. The same from above. 

In Myrmecohitis^ however, some difier^^s are noticeable. 
The mystacial vibrissie are greatly reduced in number and length, 
as is always the case in anteating mammals; and the sides of the 
muaszle and the lips are\iiearly naked. There are two short and 
Blender superciliary brktles; but the geiiAl tuft, rising from a 
small tube^le, is more in evidence, and consists of some half*- 
dosen bristles of moderate length. The interrainal toft is 
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altogether suppressed—a unique feature in the Australian Poly- 
protodonts. (Text-fig. 32, B, p. 1048.) 

TAe Mhinaritm, 

The Rhinarium in Thylacinm is large, coriaceous, entirely naked, 
and sometimes projects prominently beyond the edge of the upper 
lip, towards which its anterior surface then recedes downwards 
and backwards. Viewed from above, its upper surface is about 
one>fourth wider than Jong, its anterior edge is lightly emarginate, 
its posterior edge ill-defined from the integument behind it, its 
lateral edges behind the nostrils are convex, and only a small area 
of the nostrils is exposed. In profile view the nostrils are large 
and open outwards and forwards. Viewed from the front it is 
about as wide as high, but the inferior third of it is constricted to 


Text-figure 27. 



A. Rhiiiavinm of Thtflacmut from the front. 

H. Tlie same from above. 

C. The same of Sarcophiltit from tbe front. 

form a very definite philtrnm about as wide «s high with nearly 
vertical sides defined by the hair of the upper lip. This philtrnm 
is marked by a pair of vertical pai'allel grooves, one on each side 
of the middle line, which do not ascend as high as the nostrils. 
The upper edge is strongly convex from side to side, and the 
internarial space is wide and marked by a median vertical groove, 
which does not reach the summit of the upper surface above 
and ceases below on a level with the upper ends of the grooves 
of the philtrum. There is a tolerably deep infranarial area on 
each side. (Text-fig. 27, A, B). 
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In SarcophUm the rhinarium is large and naked as in 
but is somewhat different in shape. Seen from the anterior 
aspect, it is wider as compared with its height, being flatter along 
ibs upper edge and having a shorter philtrum. The median 
groove does not extend above so high as the upper edge of the 
nostrils, but inferiorly it reaches to the lower edge of the 
philtrum, being deep and wide at its lower end. As in ThylacinuSy 
the philtrum is max*ked with a pair of grooves, in addition to the 


Text-figure 28. 





A« Riiinarium of PhatcogaU penicillata from tho front. 
B, I’lio piim« of P. lorentzu 
0. The fi«mo from above. 

D. The SHxne from the eWe. 

£. The same of P. walUtoei from the front. 

F. The same from the side. 

G. The same of AnUohimmy$ tpeneeri from the front. 

H. -The same of Dazgoerem* 

I. The same of JHdzlphyz marpipialU aaartf. 


median groove, but instead of being erect and parallel, they 
diverge as they pass upwards, running parallel to the adjacent 
outer edge of the philtrum and of the area of the rhinarium 
above it. The infranarial poii^ion of the tbinarium is defined 
in front by a faint groove. Seen from above the anterior edge 
is nearly straight from sidh to side, is lightly convex, not mesialTy 
emai^inate as in (Text-fig. 27, 0, p. 1041.) 

In J> 0 B^rug mmulatun the rbinadum is similar to that 
of Bareei^ilm in shape and is similarly grooved (text-fig. 26, A, O, 
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p. 1040); and tbe same may be said of D* viverrinus^ ^Boffroyi^ 
and hattucatus^ of which there are specimens in the Natural 
History Museum preserved in alcohol. 

In PhcMiCogale* the rhinaiium is variable. In some of the 
species, such as P. wallacei and P. thorbeckiana^ the philtruiUr 
although short, is broad, and its deep median groove is continued 
upwards to the summit of the anterior face of the rhinarium and 
its lateral grooves, parallel with the median groove and the 
lateral margins of the philtrum, diverge above and extend almost 
up to the nostrils. In P. penicillaia the anterior face of the 
rhinarium is also grooved throughout, but inferiorly on the 
philtrum it bifurcates, defining a median triangular wedge, very 
much as in some specimens of Sarcophilus, The lateral grooves 
are very short, faint, and incomplete. In P. lorentzi the philtrum 
is almost obliterated. The median groove extends to the edge 
of the lip, but on each side of it the remains of the philtrum are 
very obscurely indicated. The partial suppression of the philtrum,. 
foreshadowed in P, lorentzi^ and possibly in other species of the 
genus, is repeated further in Antechinomya speTiceriy which has 
a particularly shrew-like snout, the rhinarium having a mesially 
sulcate philtrum without lateral grooves. 

In the genera iJasyuroidea^ Dasycercus {Chcetocercus)^ and 
Sminihopsia there is notliing particular to note about the 
rhinarium, which shows a close resemblance to that of the other 
Australian genera mentioned above; and it may be recorded in 
passing that the rhinarium of Didelphya mnrsuptalia differs only 
in minor details from that of Sarcopkilua or DaayUrua, And since 
the Didelphyidae were doubtless the primitive stock which gave 
rise to the Dasyuridie, the tyije of rhinarium seen in Daayurua 
and tSarcophilua may be safely regarded as the most primitive 
type in the family to which they belong, tbe aberrant rhinaria of 
Thylactnu8f of some species of Phaacogale and of Antechinomya 
being comparatively simple modifications of that type. (Text- 
fig. 28, A-I, p. 1042.) 

In the only example of Myrviecobitia available for examination 
the rhinarium is distorted by crushing and its details obscured. 
But so far as can be seen, it does not differ essentially from that 
of the Dasyuridie. 

7%e Ear, 

The ear in Thylacinua is moderately large; its height ex¬ 
ceeds its antero-posterior width and it is attached to the head 
by a broad base. Its anterior edge is lightly convex up to the 
somewhat narrowed apex, and from the apex to its inferior point 
of attachment the margin is more strongly but less regularly 
convex* Nowhere is the edge overfolded, and when the ear ia 
expanded and flattened there is a large laminate area above and 

^ More detailed itadj then hee ee yet been |K»«ible of the rhineriam, eats, end 
ether eetemal c^raoters of the numerous species assigned te this genus will 
ptohMj yield interesting results of some systematic importeiiee* 
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behind the cavity and a narrower but conspicuous area in front 
of the upper end of the cavity. The cavity is deep. Its upper 
poHion mrries a well-developed, valvular supratragus (jrfica 
priimpalis of Boas). This is normally directed downwards and 
outwards^ and is more or less folded, or bent, on itself. Below 
and in front of this there is a strong, sharp-edged, upstanding, 
cres(^ntically*curved ridge which forms the boundary of the upper 
portion of the cavity and, curving downwards below the level 
of the supratragus, ceases in an obliquely cut away edge. This 
ridge forms the upper margin of a perfectly smooth, antero- 
posteriorly elongated area which is bordered below by a thickened 

Text-figure 29. 



Bar of ThiflaoinMi expanded with the tupratragna raiaed. a. The anterior 
ridge; ap. the anterior paeeage which i« capable of being closed by the 
raising of the ridge b against a ; e. ridge strengthening tlie border of 
the inferior passage or cleft in front of the auditory orifice. 

ridge ending in a clavate expansion below the posterior end of 
the upper ridge and at the upper anterior end of the cartilaginous 
wall which hounds in front the lower portion of the ear^oavity. 
The two ridges above described (text-fig. 29,, o and h) are 
fringed with hairs overlapping the smooth area which, running 
between the two grooves and opening posteriorly into the cavity 
of the ear ahd anterior!}^* to the exterior, acts probably as a 
passage for sound. It may be called the anterior passage (op). 
The lower portion of the eaivcavity is deep, and forms exterw^Iy 
a long, vertical cleft capable of being expanded or ccmtraeted to 
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8. narrow slit by the separation or juxtaposition of its anterior 
and posterior walls. The anterior wall is strengthened below by 
a short, thick, cartilaginous crest (c) lying on the lower part 
of a naked area of skin which extends in front of the cleft and 


Text-figure 30. 



A. Ear of Dasjjrurtu geoffroffL 

B. The same of D. viverrinua, 

C. The same of JO. hallueatua, 

D. The same of S^rcophVug. 

Lettering of B and I> as in text-fig. 29. 

is bounded above by the clavate ridge The auditory orifice 
^ns at the bottom of the cleft, just within its anterior margin. 
Tne posterior edge of the cleft seems to represent the antitiagal 
ridge of the ear of higher mammals^ the l^ttom of the cleft 
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mtertmgal notch and the wnteirior wall, or perhaps only its lower 
portion, the titigal thickening. 

The cavity of the ear is capable of being closed by the folding 
down oi the suprati^gns, by the narrowing of the anterior passage 
by the downwai*d movement of the upper ridge (a) on to the lower 
ridge (Z>), by the juxta^iosition of the anterior and posterior walls 
of the cleft, and by the folding of the laminate portion of the 
pinna along lines represented by grooves running backwaids from 
the cavity. (Text-fig. 29, p* 1044.) 

The ear of other geneiu of Dasyuridae resembles in all essentials 
that of Thylaemua, In Sarcophilus the laiiiinate areas above and 
behind the cavity are relatively a little more extensive; ridge a 
is developed into a semicircular valvnlai- flap, supplementing the 
twisted supratragal flap in closing the cavity; ridge b is thicker 
throughout its length and not markedly clavate posteriorly; and 
the tragal ridge (t) is continued upwards along the anterior edge 
of the infenor cleft to terminate behind the posterior end of 
ridge b and beneath the posterior end of ridge a, and is defined 
throughout its length in front by a tolerably deep gi*oove. 
(Text-fig. 30, D, p, 1045.) 

In the species of Da^yuruB there are some interesting vai-iations 
in the ear. The inferior laminate portion behind the inferior 
cleft is much narrower than in Sarcophilm^ narrower even than 
in ThylaeinuB, In D. vtVemntw* ridge a is sinuously folded and 
attached by a strand to the floor of the anterior passage; ridge 6 
is narrow and posteriorly is continued inferiorly to a point on a 
level with the lower margin of the inferior cleft, leaving a wide 
naked space between it and the ridge defining the inferior cleft 
in front. (Text-fig. 30, B, p. 1045.) 

The ear of i>. m€usvlatm seems to be like that of D. mverrinuB* 
(Text-fig. 26, A, B, p. 1040). 

In i>. haJkieatuB ridge a is more evenly concave, like that pf 
Thylaeinm, Bidge b is thicker than in /). ffiverrinm and sharply 
curved at its posterior end, but does not extend so far inferiorly ; 
the anterior ridge of the inferior cleft is less well defined below 
and the supratragus is large to compensate possibly for the 
emargination of ridge 5. (Text-fig. 30, C, p. 1045.) 

In D, geojfroyi ridge a is lobate and is not tied by a strand to 
the anterior passage, and ridge b is very narrow where it curves 
inferiorly behind. In these respects it shows resemblance to the 
ear of SarcophUus. (Text-fig. 30, A, p. 1046.) 

In IkLiyurdthB byrmi the ear is in essential details like that of 
2>. ptverrinuB, but the inferior end of ridge 5 curves backwards 
below and fuses with the ridge defining the anterior border 
of the inferior cleft (text-fig. 31, D, p. 1047). In DaaycereuB 
erisiwvidd the ear is very similar to that of DmyuroidBBy 
showing differences of only^ininor importance. 

^ The gre^t bagth of the inferior portkm of the ear ehowa k my piotere of 
that orgap io thie epeoiee in poseihly due to the fifuro having been drawn fifom''a 
•pint apeoimen from which the ekvU had been extracted. 
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In PhaaoogaU the ear is similar to that of the genera and 
epeoies above described, but it exhibits specihc variations calling 
for further study. In Fh. penieillaia ridge a is without marked 
lobate expansion, the supratmgus is folded as in Dasyurua 
and ThyUicinvs^ and ridge h is expanded and laminate. In 
PA. mmutiaalma the anterior edge of the pinna is more over¬ 
folded, the supratmgus is not folded, and ridge b descends 
inferiorly. (Text-fig. 31. A, B.) 

In Fhaacogale lormtzi the snpratragus also forms a tolerably 
large, nearly semicircular flap, whicli is flat and unfolded and 


Trixt-figuie 31. 



A. Ear of Phaacogale penicillata. 

B. The tame of P. winutissima, 

C. The same of P. lorentzi. 

D. Tlie same of Daayuroidea bymei. 

Lettering of A at in text-fig. 29. 

has an evenly convex free margin. Bidge a has no marked 
lobate expansion, its edge being lightly concave as in hallucatua^ 
and, as in that species, ridge b curves downwards in front of the 
inferior cleft, without forming quite so pronounced a crest. The 
laminate portion of the pinna behind the inferior cleft is expanded 
as in SutrcaphUua^ 

I have not examined the ears of all the species referred] to 
Phebacagaia; but that of PA. axhiray described and figured* by 
Boas*, resembles tolerably closely that of PA, lorentzi (text- 
fig. 81, 0). 

* Die Ohrkaotrpd etc. p**44, pi* xviii. fig. iH <1S12). 
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The ear of SminikapsiB is aleo of a similar type, as is shown, 
although somewhat obscurely, by Thomas’s* figure of the ear 
of 8* Imcopm^ 

The more specialized genus Anteohinomys also retains a typically 
Dasyurine ear. In A . Bpenceri it is relatively very much larger than 


Text-figure 32, 



A. Side view of head of AnUohimmy$ $pe»ctri showing the facial vibriaett 

and the ear expanded. 

B. The amne of MBrm$cohius fa$emtu$. 

C. Bar of the «ame on a larger ecale. 

in the genei'a stid species previously described. Ridge a is long 
and has a tolerably deeply concave edge; the supratragus is large, 
hooked and folded; ridge fc\has a sigmoid curvature, its posterior 
end curving downwards over the naked aiwa as in Fhmeog^ih 
lorentzi and DasyuruB futUuaUuB, but its anterior end similarly 
• Cat. of Mamptsli, pU xsiii. fig. S (ISfiS), 
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bends upwards, bordering the anterior passage, and there is a 
amall vertical cartilaginous ridge descending from the outer 
surface of ridge a to the floor of the anterior passage as in 
Dasyurm hallucatm. The naked area in front of the inferior 
cleft is large and the laminate area behind the cleft is expanded. 
(Text-fig. 32, A, p. 1048.) 

In Myi'mecohiuB the ear diflTers in some points from that of 
the genera above described, and is less complex in type. It is 
long and narrowed to a point at the summit. Ridge a is long, 
with an evenly concave free edge; the supratragus is tolerably 
large and valvular, unfolded with a strongly convex free margin 
almost as in Phascogah lormtzi ; but ridge h and the anterior 
passage are practically suppressed, there is scarcely a trace of the 
naked area in front of the inferior cleft, the hairs spreading up to 
the tragal ridge, the antitragal lobe is bluntly rectangular, tliere 
is no definite laminate expansion behind it, but just within its 
upper edge tliere is a little pocket-like depression. (Text-fig. 32, 
B, C, p. 1048.) 


The Feet, 

The feet of Thylamvm have often been likened to those of 
dogs. The resemblance is superficial only. In the dog\s feet, 
digits 2 to 4 are united to the proximal end of the digital pads by 
webs with a thickened margin of elastic tissue which tends to 
hold the digits together and to strengthen the foot for swift 
running. The plantar pad is smaller, differently shaped and 
deeply emarginate behind, and the sole is hairy up to its margins. 
In the fore foot the ulnar carpal pad is an isolated excrescence 
surrounded by hair, and the first digit (pollex) is set high above 
the second. In the hind foot there is no trace of metatarsal pads, 
the whole metatarsal area being covered with hair. 

As may be seen in the living animal and as shown by Scott s 
figure of the imprint of the foot (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1872, p. 355), 
Thylacinus is digitigrade, the feet I'esting upon the anterior part 
of the plantar pad and the digital pads, with the carpal and 
metatarsal pads raised from the ground. The plantar and digital 
pads are thickly covered with fine pointed papilla. 

The Fore Foot, 

In the fore foot of Thylacinus the digits are short, naked beneath, 
anti free from webbing almost as far as the plantar pad. The 
digital pads are well defined and tolerably regularly oval in shape, 
and the area of the under side of the digits behind them in the 
case of digits 2 to 4 is about equal to the length of the pads. The 
claws are moderately long, strong, blunt, and but little curved. 
Digits 1, 2,3, and 4 are tolerably evenly spaced, digit 1 being closer 
to digit 2 than in typical digitigr^e Carnivora. The plantar pad 
is large, thick, soft, and cushion-like. Its distal margin is 
trilobed, the median lobe being the largest and projecting 



A. Bight fore foot of Th^laeimu from below with the digits spreads 

B. 1?he «ame of another specimen with the digite not spreed. 

C. The same from the inner side. 

prommently beyond the latei^s. The eurfaee of the pad is im¬ 
pressed, at least in its proximal half, with faint grooves marldng 
the dimional lines between its oonlitteiit elements* The polliced 
lobe is distinguishable^ but is fused to the rest of the pad. i^he 
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«kiu all round the pad is naked, and appears to be glandular in 
the crease between the pad and digits 2 to 4* Immediately behind 
the pad there is a tolerably long area of naked skin gradually 
narrowing proximally to the carpal pad and marking the joint in 
the sole between the plantar and the carpal pad. The latter, 
representing the ulnar carpal element alone, lies nearly directly 
behind the middle of the plantar pad and is long ami narrow, 
rather more than twice as long as wide. Its distal end is 


Text-figure 34. 



A. Bight fore foot of Saroophilvt from below with the digits spread. 

B. The saiae with the digits not spread, 

0. The same from the inner side. 


elevated and conical, and its proximal end is defined by a 
transverse furrow. The lower side of the carpal region of the 
^ot is covered with hair up to the margins of the carpal pad. 
The carpal vibrissa are suppressed. (Text-fig, 33, p. 1050.) 

\ In SarcophUus the forefoot is not specialised for digitigrade 
gait, at least the whole of the plantar resting on the ground; 
B.nd the integument of the pads instead of being finely papillate 
is covered with rather coarse squamous tessellation. Digits 2 to 4 
are arranged and spaced as in Thylaoinm, but are relatively 
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longer, less hairy, and have longer, sharper claws. Digit 
however, is very much longer, showing no tmce of the abbreviation 
so noticeable in Thylcmnus^ and it is entirely naked on its outer 
(preaxial) surface. Tlie plantar pad is less cushion-like, but is 
rather wider as compared with the width of the foot and 
with its own length. Its main portion is more distinctly 
trilobed, the lateml lobes projecting more prominently at 
the sides than in Thylttcinua \ and tiie pollical lobe, in accord¬ 
ance with the better-developed 1st digit, is very distinctly 
defined, but it lies entirely upon the proximal side of the inner 
of the three main elements of the plantar pad. It is noticeable 
that each of these four elements constituting the plantar pad 
carries a larger submedian scale, marking the central points of 
the primitive iuterdigital pads before their fusion to form the 
composite pad. The joint between the carpal and plantar pads 
is a deep, transverse, narrow groove, so that even when the foot 
is extended the carpal and plantar pads are separated only to a 
comparatively small extent, not to a considerable extent as in 
Thylckcinu8» 

The naked carpal area is as broad distally as the plantar pad 
and longer, not narrower and shorter as in Thylacinua. 
Proximally it is narrowed on the inner (preaxial or pollical) 
side of the foot by the encroachment of hair from the carpus; 
but there is no similar encroachment on the outer (postfixial) 
side as there is in Tkylacinm^ its outer edge extending to the 
margin of the foot. It is incompletely divided into three areas, 
two distal, the carpal pads, adjoining the plantar pad and 
separated by a median longitudinal posteriorly-abbi^eviated sulcus, 
and a proximal <iefiued from the outer carpal pad by a trans¬ 
verse, internally-abbreviated sulcus running inwards from the 
outer margin and representing the groove on the carpal pad 
of Thylacinua; but this outer (postaxioi or ulnar) element of 
the naked carpal area lies on the outer side of the foot, not in 
the middle line as in Thyktcimis, The two carpal elements of 
this area have a larger scale differentiated from the squamous 
tessellation, as in the case of the four elements of the plantar pad. 
The carpal vibrisaae are represented by a tuft of long hairs rising 
just on the proximal side of the termination of the naked carpal 
area. (Text-fig. 34, p. 1051.) 

The fore foot of Dasyurus viverrinm (text-fig. 38, A, p. 1059) 
resembles in* essentials that of Sareophilua; but there is a 
small weakly-striated area at the tip of the digital pads; the 
external surface of the first digit itt not naked, and the four 
elements of the plantar pad are much mor>0 sharply defined 
by complete grooves and the pollical element is relatively larger, 
approximately as large ^ftdeed as the rest. As in Swroophiluif 
there is a long and wide naked area extending back to embrace 
the pisiform prominence, almost reaching the carpal vibrissse. 

e Figured by Wood-«Tone«, aprs^atly from a dried ikin The Mammala of 
S. Australia/ i. p. 90,1928). 
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The fore foot of />. geoffroyi is similar to that of D. viverrinus^ 
but the area behind or on the proximal side of the carpal 
pads is shorter and narrower, more triangular, and does not reach 
the pisiform prominence. (Text-fig. 35, C.) The fore foot of 


Text-figure 35. 



E 


A. Hifcbt fore foot of Das^furus maeulatu* from below with the digits 

spread. 

B. Tip of digit of the same showing the striated area and the granu¬ 

lation behind the pad, for ooiii))arison with text-hg. 38, E. 

C. Eight fore foot of I), geoffroyi from below with digits spread, 

D. The same of D. hallueatve, 

E. The game of PhawogaU lormtxi, 

F. The same of Myrmeeobiut, 

D, meundfUuB is like that of D, viverrinvs and geoffroyi^ except 
that the striated area on the digital pads is larger and more 
completely striate, and that the lobes of the plantar pad and 
the carpal pads are provided each with a large very definite 
Paoo. ZooL. Soo.—1926, No* LXIX, 69 
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striated area, the area on the outer or ulnar carpal being 
crescentically curved or horseshoe-shaped. As in jD, viverrinm^ 
the naked area behind the carpal pad extends proxin)ally almost 
to the carpal vibrissie. (Text-fig. 35, A, B, p. 1053.) 

DaayuruB haUwcatua has a fore foot like that of D, maculaiua^ 
except that the entire lower side of the digital pads is striated, 
transversely at the apex, as in i). mticulaitia^ and longitudinally 
behind, and also in the pairing and large size of the tubercles 
on the under side of the digits behind the digital pads (text- 
fig. 35, D, p. 1053). 

i). olhopunctaittB^ of which I have only seen dried skins, seems 
to have a foot similar to those of D. maculatua and geoffroyi. 

In FhmcogaU the fore foot resembles tolerably closely in geneiul 
form and proportion those of 1). W€iculatu8 and hallucatus, having 
striated areas on the pads; but the four elements of the plantar 
pad are more primitive in disposition in that they do not 
coalesce to the same extent to constitute a large continuous 
plantar pad. The posterior part of the sole, moreover, is 
relatively shorter and wider, and not so markedly narrowed 
by encroachment of hairs from the wrist on the inner or 
preaxial side. Typically both the carpal pads are retained and 
represented by striated areas, that of the inner pad being 
almost always horseslioe-shoped as in D. mamlatm and hallucaiusp 
although sometimes it is merely hooked at the end and some¬ 
times {Ph, lorentzi) simply oval, as shown in the figure (text- 
fig. 35, E, p. 1053). Hence in these species there are six distinct 
pads on the sole; but in a few species, e, g. Ph. stvainaoni 
and minima, as noticed by Thomas, the inner carpal is not 
distinct 

In Dasyuroides hyrnei the fore foot is generally similar to 
that of Dasyurue, but the sculpturing is relatively coarser, and 
the median areas of the pads are large and very finely sti-iolate. 
The foot of JDasycercua crisiicauda has small, oval, smooth 
central areas on the plantar and carpal pads, but otherwise 
•dififers in no essential respects from that of Dasyuroidee, In 
both of these genera the central area of the external carpal 
pad is like the rest, and not hooked or crescentically curved. 

The fore foot of JSmintkopsis shows no features of special 
interest, being very like that of Phascogah, even in the retention 
of the horseshoe-shaped striated carpal area, at least in some 
species; but that of AnteMnomys $pmc&n is elongated, especially 
in the carpal region, there being a long naked or nearly naked 
tract behind the outer carpal pad running back to the origin 
of the carpal vibrissie, which are very long. The inner carpal pad 
is suppressed, and so also is the pollical lobe of the plantar pad in 
the s^imen examined. Thus the plantar pad is three-lobed, 

* ThomM in hit CsUtogne described tbe polUesl pad ae divided when the inner 
oarpiil pad is present, and as undivided when it is absent. Tbe innet carpal pad is, 
hcwever, a dtstinet element from the pollical lube of tbe plantar pad. Wom-J ones'e 
figure of the fore ibot of clearb^ ebows the korseiboe-ibiipid striated 

area on tbe external carpal pad. 
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and each lobe, like the single carpal pad, carries a small smooth 
circular area, (Text-hg. 39, A, p. 1061.) 

Assuming the fore foot of Phmcoyale to represent the primitive 
type amongst the Australian Polyprotodonts, the fore feet of 
Dasytirua mamlatua and hallacatas are easily derivable from 
it. From the latter can be derived the type of fore foot 
found in Daayurua geoffroyi and D. viverrinua^ and from the 
latter it is but a step to the fore foot of SarcophUm. The 
fore feet of Daayuroklea and J)aaycercu8 have no doubt had an 
origin similar to that of 1>. viverrinus and i>. geojfroyi in 
accordance with the adoption of terrestrial habits, and the fore 
foot of Antechimmya is a modification of that of Sviinthopaia, 
which is itself derived from the foot of Phmcogale, 

From the foregoing descriptions it ma}’ be seen that the 
fore foot of Thylacinua differs from that of the other genera 
discussed in the following points:— 

(1) The pads are thickly covered with fine pointed papillae 
instead of with coarsely gi'anular or squamous tessellation. 

(2) Digits 2 to 5 are relatively a little shorter and have 
blunter, less compressed claws. 

(3) The pollex is much shorter and the pollical lobe of the 

plantar pad is not so clearly distinguishable. 

(4) There is a longer niembranous space between the plantar 

pad and tlie carpal pad. 

(5) The naked carpal area is x’educed liy the encroachment 

of hairs on each side from the wrist, and is represented 
only by the postaxial (ulnar or outer) element of that 
area ; and this lies nearly in the middle of the lower 
surface of the foot, not on its outer half. 

(6) TliH carpal vibrisste are absent. 

All these differences appear to he associated with the digitigrade 
gait of Thylucmua\ hut the reduction of the pollical lobe of 
the plantar pad and the fusion of its remaining three lobes are 
foreshadowed in ,Sa7rophUaa, and the constriction of the naked 
carpal area is foresliadowed in Duaym^m. Anieckinomya, a 
digitigrade type, also sliows suppression of the pollical lobe of 
tlie plantar pad and of the internal carpal pad and constriction 
of the proximal naked carpal area similar to that of Thylacinua, 

Myr^meohius has a very different type of fore foot from 
that of any of the genera described above. As in them it 
is i)6ntadactyle, but the 1st digit or pollex is quite short 
and separated by a long space from the 2nd. The 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th are close together, equally spaced, and set in a straight 
transverse line, and the 3rd digit is slightly shorter than the 
2nd or 4th, which are subequal. The 5th digit is about as 
large as the 4tb, but is separated from it by a much longer 
sp^e than the 4th is from the 3rd, and rises from the outer 
side of the foot nearly on a level with the pollex on the 
inner side* The claws on digits 2 to 4 are long and fossorial. 
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The skin of the pads and sole is smooth and wrinkled, not 
roughened. At the base of digits 2 to 4 there is a single 
transversely oblong thickened pad resulting from the fusion 
and expansion of the two interdigital pads, the summits of 
which persist as a pair of rounded discs. The two remaining 
interdigital pads are quite distinct and lie respectively opposite 
the angle between digit 1 and digit 5 respectively, the 
pollical element being a little behind the level of the other. 
Behind the pollical pad there is a naked carpal area narrowing 
prozimally and carrying near its extremity a single rounded 
carpal pad, set near the middle of the foot and representing 
the inner (ulnar or postaxial) carpal element. (Text-fig. 35, F, 
p, 1053.) 

Thus the fore foot of Mymiecohim differs much more from 
the I3asyurine type of foi*e foot than does that of TkylmimiB^ 
In the Dasyurine foot, and in Thylacinns. digits 2 to 5 are 
subeqiially spaced and <ligit 3 is slightly longer than digit 2, 
the converse being the case in Myrmecohkis, 


The Hind Foot, 

The hind foot of Thylacinus in the nakedness of the lowei* 
sides of the digits, the absence of webbing, and the development 
of the plantar pad resembles the fore foot; but digit 1 is 
entirely suppressed, digits 2 to 5 are a little longer, and form 
a straighter line proximally where they project beyond the 
distal margin of the plantar pad, %vhich is less strongly curved. 
This pad is obscurely divided into three elements, at all events 
proximally by grooves, and its posterior margin is irregularly 
trilobate. Like the plantar pad of the fore foot, it is almost 
as wide as the foot. 

The tarso-metatarsal area is naked at least along the middle 
line up to the tip of the hock or calcaneiim ; but this naked 
area is very irregular in shape. Its outer, postaxial or fibular, 
margin is sinuous from the plantar pad to the hock; its inner, 
preaxial, edge forms a well-marked convex bulge almost reaching 
the margin of the lower side of the foot, and between this 
and the hock there is an edge exhibiting a deep and long 
emargination. There is no definite trace of pads on this 
naked tarso-metatarsal area, and its narrowness and irregularity 
of outline iresult from the encroachment of hairs from the sides 
of the foot on to its lower surface. (Text-fig. 36, p. 1057.) 

In Sareophilm * the hind foot, in accordance with the general 
reduction in size of the hind as compared with the fore quarters 
in this animal, is smaller as compared with the foi^ foot than in 
ThyUmnus or any other Polyprotodonts, and its granulation is 
coarser and more squamji^ethan in Thylacinus^ but in the length 
and disposition of the digits, the alienee of the hallux and 
the thick obscurely divid^ plantar pad it is very similar to- 


* An indifferent figure of the bind foot ofe young example of this eneoies wae. 
puUiebed by^Bemdey (IV. lAnti, Boo. (2), ix. 1909). 
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a 


Text-figure 36. 



A. Right hind foot of Thytaeims from below with digiti spread. 

R. Distal end of the same of another specimen with the digits not spread, 
0. The same from the inner side. 
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that of Thyladnm. The plantar pad, however, is lelativelv 
wider and is not narrowed behind, its posterior border being 
nearly straight; and the inetatni'ssal area is entirely nake r 
the hair only encroaching upon it posteriorly cm the innei 
side of the calcjuieum. It exhibits a longish wide inner pa 
reaching almost from the plantar pad to the hairy patch by 
the heel, and a shorter but equally wide outer pad separatee 
from the inner pad by a narrow space. (Text-fig. A.) 

Jn Dcbsyurm viverrinus the hind foot* resembles in genera 
features that of Sarcopkiius, hnt is longer and thinner, indicati^ 
an animal with much grefiter activity, and ha.s the three lobes 


Text-figure 37. 



A. 


B. 


A. Riglit hind foot of SarcophiJus from below with the digits spread 

B. The same of X)a^ynru$ maculatus. 


of the plantar pad sharply defined by two proximally convergent 
grooves and the digital pads tipped with a email transrersely- 
etriated ai*ea. Similar areas are present on the digital pads 
in all the species of Dmyurus ; but Z>. viremntts is the only 
species of the genus resembling Thyl<mmi8 and Sarcophilm in 
the suppression of the hallux. (Text-fig. 38 B, p, 1059.) 

In />. geoffroyi the hind foott resembles that of i). viverrinm 
and of iSavcopkUus in the uniform squamous granulation of its 
lower surface; but difltes^ in the retention of the hallux, which 
is situated near the middle of the inner edge of the sole a 
considerable distance away from the plantar pad* There is,, 

• Figttrtd by Wsterhottse, Beoiley, and Wood*JonM. 
t Figured by Thomas* 



A. Right fore foot of J)a9jfuru9 viverrinn9, 

B. Right hind foot of the same. 

C. The aaine of D. gBoffroyi. 

D. The same of D, hallucatm. 

E. Tip of digit of aatne showing striation of pad and paired scales behind it to 

compare with text^dg. 36, B. 

F. Right hind foot of PAaaco^afe lormtzi. 

howevePt no hallucal pad. The metataiml pads are not sO' 
well deBned as in J). viverrinus, and on the outer side there 
is a marked encroachment of hair on the sole, not so extensive 
as in ThytduAnug bat similar. (Text-fig. 38, C.) 

In i). mmulatuB the hind foot is stouter than in /). viverrinuB 
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an4 g^ffroyi and, aa in the latter, the hallux is retained; but 
it rises considerably closer to the plantar pad, and has a striated 
digital pad and a well-developed hallucal pad marked with a 
long and conspicuous striated area, which may or may not 
be confluent with a longer but similar striated area on the 
metatarsal pad behind it. Similar long and conspicuous striated 
areas are present upon the external metatarsal pad and upon 
the three well-defined elements of the plantar pad. In the 
specimen of this species examined in a fresh state it was 
noticeable that the 2nd and 5th digits were a little thicker 
than the 3rd and 4th. (Text-fig. 37, B, p. 1058.) 

D, hallucaius has a hind foot like that of /). niaculatus ; 
but it is shorter and broader and has usually rather longer, 
more conspicuous striated areas on the pads. The digital pads, 
for example, are entirely covered with striae, the area not 
being restricted to their tips The metatarsal pads are indi¬ 
vidually variable in length, the inner being sometimes confluent 
with the hallucal pad, sometimes sepirated from it. (Text- 
fig. 38, D, E, p. 1059.) 

Of D. alhopufictatus I have only seen dried skins ; but the hind 
foot, as is known, resembles that of i>. maculatus and haUucaivs 
in possessing striated areas, although ti»e striee are less conspicuous 
and sometimes only visible in certain liglits. 

The hind foot of the other genera may be briefly dismissed. 

In Dasyuroidesi^ the foot is long, the hallux and metatarsal 
pads are suppressed, and the hairs invade the metatarsal area 
on both sides, reducing the naked squamous area even more 
so than in Thylacimm ; and each of the three well-defined, but 
confluent, elements of the plantar pad has a large, conspicuous, 
elongated, smooth area representing the much smaller areas 
observable sometimes, at all events, in Dmyurua geoffrvyi and 
D, viverrnma and tl»e elongated striated areas of J). maculatus 
and D, hallacatue. 

In Basycerus {Chmtocercus) cristicauda X the foot is shorter 
than in Dasyuroides and retains the hallux, which is set some 
distance from the plantar pad, as in Dasynrus gwffroyi^ and, 
as in that species, the hallucal pad is absent and the metatarsal 
pads are scarcely traceable on the sole, which is as naked as in 
1). g^offroyi. The three well-defined elements of the plantar 
pad have smallish oval centra) areas as in Dasyuroides^ but 
these are striated as in Dasytirus haUuccd>u$, 

In Phasoogahj with its numerous species, the hind {oot§ varies 

• Figured by Beueley. 

t Figured by Hensley and Boos (Biol. Meddel. (1), 8,1918)» 

j Figured by Bensley and Wood-doneK, 

§ Hie fbet of PA. imlUttei and ^nieilhta were figured byTlionma; of P.jSaoi^ 
by Wood-donee. The foot figured by Bone «e tlmt of a ]?ka§oofiaU nae no^ trace of 
hallucal or metatarsal |Mdt, and tbe three lobes of the plantar |)ad are Rmvided 
with small, smooth, circular areas, thus difiering from the foot of the species of 
Phateogale, as now understood. Possibly it represents the loot of 
^ri8$ic€tuda^ which was formerly asatgned to Pke§t9gaU» 
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in the length of the sole and of the digits and in the develop* 
ment of the pads; but except that the three elements of the 
plantar pad are more distinctly separated, a primitive character, 
I can find no other definable difference between the foot of this 
genus as now admitted and that of Dasyui'us haUucatus* (Text- 
fig. 38, F, p. 1059.) 

In Sminthopsia the foot* is also variable in length and pad 


Text-figure 39. 



C B. 

A. Kight fore foot of ^ntechinomi/s tpenceri, 
n. Riglit hind foot of the same. 

C. The same of MprmecohiuB* 

development; but it apparently differs from that of Phctscogale in 
the suppression of the metatarsal pads. The hallucal pad may 
be retained (lemopm^ murina) or lost {crassicaudcUa), The foot 
is also longer and thinner than in Fhaacogakf and the metatarsus 
in some cases is moi^ or less covered with liair. 

In AtiUchitumys the hind foot t ie remarkable for the extreme 

• That of 8, Itfucopu^y murina, and eranieaudata, was figured by Thomas, and of 
araaieauda^a by Wood-J ones, 
t Figurtd by ^omas, tioas, and Wood-Jones. 
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elongation of the metataml which is also overgi'own with 
convergent gtreams of haira down to the plantar pad; for the 
conduence of the three elements of the plantar pad to form a 
single small heart-shaped pad^ which however retains, at all 
events sometimes, three, small, smooth, ch’cular areas; and for 
the compression of the digital pads. The digits, however, are 
evenly spaced and have exactly the sfime symmetrical arrange¬ 
ment as in Thylacinws^ Dasyurus^ and the other genem previously 
discussed. (Text-fig. 69, B, p« 1061.) 

The modifications ai*e of the hind foot in Antechinomya fore¬ 
shadowed in a measure in Smmthopsis; but a glance at the 
figures will show that the foot difiers more from tlie foot of 
e. g, Basyums viverrinus than does the bind foot of Thyladnua, 
So far, indeed, as the hind foot Ls concerned, there is nothing to 
warrant the dissociation of Thylacinus from the Dasyuridie. 

The hind foot of Mynnecohivs ^ difters in some important 
respects fiom that of the Polyprotodoiits hitheito notice<l. 
Digits 2 to 5 are not ari-anged synmietrically in an evenly curved 
line outside tlie distal margin of the plantar pad. Digit 2 is 
set a little Jjighei* up the foot and farther away from digit 3, 
which is paired with digit 4; and digit 5 is still farther up the 
foot than digit 2 and farther from digit 4 than digit 2 is fiom 
digit 3. Digit 1, the hallux, is suppressed. The pads also are 
different. The median interdigital is enlarged and separated 
from the lateral interdigitals. The internal lateral interdigital 
is, however, close to it, while the external, the smallest of the 
three, is more remote. They are irregularly rounded, and each 
carries a small smooth cential area. The metatarsal area is not 
granulated, but smooth, naked, and wrinkled, and on its inner 
side it carries an oval pad, similar to the three separated elements 
of the plantar pad. This is pi*obably, I think, the inner meta¬ 
tarsal pad, and not the retained hallucal element of the plantar 
pad. (Text-fig. 39, 0, p. 1061.) 

Thus in the arrangement of the digits and the disposition of its 
pads the foot of Myrmecohius differs from that of all the other 
Australian Polyprotodonts. 

Thei^e remain to be noticed some points connected with the 
retention or suppression of the hallux in the Australian Poly¬ 
protodonts. When retained it is always small and clawless, 
and can be of little service in grasping. Its size suggests the 
derivation of Phascogale^ admittedly a primitive typ of this 
group of Marsupials, fi*om some mainly terrestrial stock of 
Didelphyidse, like Permnys^ and not from k scansorial stock 
like Didelphys, in which the hallux is large and powerful. In 
that case the arboreal species of Dasyuridse have secondarily 
acquired that mode of lil^. 

In most cases the vetelation of the hallux is associated with 
* Figured by Ihomaa, Bess, sad Wood-Jor.m. 
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the presence of conspicuously-striAteii, elongated areas on the 
metatarj^l, carpal, and plantar pads, and with the retention also 
of the hallucal pad, which has a similar area. It is generally 
admitted that the Dasyuridm with feet o^ this type are more 
arboieal on the whole than those witli the central areas feebly 
striated or unstriated and reduced in size or absent. 

In the more terrestrial or wholly terrestrial species the modifi¬ 
cations of the foot take the direction of (1) suppression of the 
striio, leaving the area smooth; (2) suppression of the area itself ; 
(3) reduction or suppression of the metatarMil pads; (4) extension 
of the hair from tlie sides to cover, partly or rarely wholly, the 
metatarsnl area; (5)suppression of ohe hallucal pad ; (6) shifting of 
the hallux up the foot away from tl»e plantar pad ; (7) suppression 
of the hallux; (8) fusion of the three lobes of the plantar pad. 
The hind foot which exhibits these modifications in the highest 
degree is that of Aniechinomys, 


Thk Pouch. 

(a) The Pouch in the Mules, 

The presence of a pouch, lodging the sci’otimi, in Thylacinus 
WHS recorded by Owen and subsecpiently by Beddard *, who 
observed it in a young specimen that died in the Gardens. It 
was w'ell developed also in the adult male that died in Sept. 1914; 
and since the figure published by Beddard is difficult to reconcile 
with his description, which is accurate, a new figure and description 
may be useful. (Text-fig, 40, p. 1064.) 

The integumental area from which the scrotum was suspended 
was naked, and insunk to form a tolerably deep cup-like depression 
defined anteriorly and laterally by a flap of skin higher in front 
than at the sides and gradually vanisliing behind towards the 
middle line, so that the pouch w^as incomplete posteriorly and 
might be described as oi)ening downwards and backwards. The 
tips of the hairs all I'ound the pouch were directed towards it, 
those in front pointing backwards, those at the sides inwards, 
and those behind forwards. In the figure published by Beddard 
all the hairs point in the same direction, and the base of the tail, 
or what appears to have been intended for the base of the tail, is 
drawn above the broader end of the pouch, which, according to 
Beddard’s description, is its anterior portion. The tail and the 
hair, indeed, in this figure appear to have been added to it from 
the artistes imagination, and not copied from the actual specimen. 

Males of other genera of Australian Polyprotodonts exhibit a 
similar naked area round the attachment of the scrotum, but in no 
case that came under my notice was this area sufficiently depressed 
to be deseribable as a pouch ; and from the observations of others 

a Proo* SSooh Soo. 1891, pp. 188-140, text^fig. 1* This paper also contains 
tvfeienoei to previous rtoords of the discovery of rudimentary pouches in the imdea 
of Marsupialf« 
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it appears that the scrotal pouch in this sex is better developed 
In fcetal or young individuaJs than in older specimens. 

ThylamnuB thus seems to differ from the other genera of 
Polyprotpdont Marsupials in retaining a well-developed scrotal 
pouch throughout life. It is also the only polyprotodont which 
is digitigrade; and the two phenomena are, in my opinion, asso¬ 
ciated. The digitigrade feet have been acquired for the purpose 
of speed ; and the function of the scrotal pouch is to prevent the 
violent swinging of the scrotum which would take place if there 
was no restraint upon its movement when the Thylacine was 


Text-figure 40. 



Anal and genital an’n of niule Th^l<icinu$ hhowiug tta 
scrotal pouch and the extended penis. 


in swift pursuit of its prey. That injury to the testes might 
result fx’om this swinging is suggested by the length and 
slenderiiess of the stalk-like proximal portion of the scrotum 
by which the globular, testicular distal portion is suspended 
from the abdomen. 

Although in Thylacinu^ the scrotal pouch both in structure 
and position recalls the mammary pouch of the female, it is 
doubtful, in my opinion, if the tWo can be regarded as 
homologous structures, as some authors hold. For in a male 
Azara^s Opossum {Didelphys marmpialis uzam) which died in 
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the Gardens in July 1914, I found a tolerably well-developed 
pouch in the middle of the lower siii*face of the abdomen, 
considerably in advance of the scrotum, entirely dissociated 
from it and occupying tlie same position as the mammary pouch 


Text-figure 41. 



8 . 


A. Pouch of Dasyurus maeulatus without young. 

B. The same of Sarcophihis. 

C. Aiisl aud genital area of abnonnal male Didelphyt maraupialis azara^ 

showing glandular pouch in front of scrotum. 

of the female of thi^ species. This pouch was composed of two 
lightly-curved longitudinal flaps of skin separated in front and 
behind and forming the lateral borders of an ellipitical area 
sesantily clothed with short yellow hairs, which, like the hairs all 
round the flaps, were covered with brown waxy secretion. The 
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condition observed suggested that this pouch was an active 
gJaudnlar scent organ, functionally similar to the median 
pectoral gland of Myrmecohius and Petaurua hrevmpa. The 
possibility that such a glandular structure was the origin of 
the marsupium is perhaps worth bearing in mind (text- 
6g. 41, C, p. 1065). 

(b) The Pouch in the Females, 

The pouch of the female Thylacine was described by Owen as 
opening backwai^ds and possessing four mammae. The adult 


Text-figure 42. 



Pouch ni.d rnammar}' area of ThyJaeinut, 


female I examined agreed with the one seen by Owen. The 
pouch consisted of a nearly circular ♦ area of nak^ skin bordered 
in front and at the sides with a rather shallow upstanding flap of 
ekin with a strongly crescentic curvature. The flap became 
gi^ually shallower posteriorly on each side, ultimately blending 
with the abdominal int6gun^nt,the points of origin being tolerably 

It must be Femembered, however, that tbe ebspe ei the poneb verlee in tbif and 
other Marsttpials in accordance with tbe etretcbing of tbe integnment laterally or 
antero-poeteriorly. 
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widely separated in the middle line. The four mammte were 
symmetrically arranged in pairs, the two ou each side being 
tolerably close together but widely separated from the corre¬ 
sponding mamiiue of the oppoMte side, the anterior being farther 
apart than the posterior. The hairs on tlie abdomen surrounding 
the pouch were tlirected towards it, as in the case of the male; 
and between tlie pouch and the cloacal orifice the points of the 
hairs were directed inwards towards the middle line, leaving a 
narrow strip of naked skin forming an ill-defined passage between 
that orifice and the mammary area (text-fig. 42, p. 1066). 

In ^arcophilm^ as in Thyhtcinm^ the mammary area is sur¬ 
rounded in front and laterally by a cresiientic or horseshoe-shaped 
flap of skin; but this flap is relatively deeper and approximately 
the same depth at the sides and in fx’ont except at the posterior 
end, wViere it fades away into the abdominal integument. The 
space circumscribed by the flap is hairy, and in the two examples 
examined tliere wei-e two pairs of inamm® as in Tkylacinus 
“(text-fig. 41, B, ]). 1065). 

A similar pouch was observed in an adult female of Dasyurua 
macHlatns ; but in this iiuimal there were three pairs of mamm® 
arranged in two rows obliquely converging towards the posterior 
entrance to the pouch. 

Thus ill these three species a well-developed, or moderately 
well-developed, pouch, <lefective posteriorly and with its orifice 
opening downwards ami backwards, is present when there are 
no young to make use of it. It is not acquii-ed at the period of 
lactation; and, so far as 1 am aware, there are no observ^ations 
suggesting that it becomes enlargetl at that period. 

In Dasyurua vwerrbim^ liowever, the pouch, as observed by 
others, is, or at all events may be, ileveloped periodically to 
accommodate the young. In one specimen of this species 
examined in the Prosectorium there was no trace of the pouch, 
the mammary area consisting of an elliptical tract covered with 
short hairs and carrying three pairs of conical teats, set in two 
longitudinal rows, the whole being surrounded by a fringe of long 
rust-coloured hairs. But in an example in the British Museum 
the pouch containing young is well developed and of nearly equal 
depth all round, and formed by a circular flap of skin overgrown 
with long hairs overlapping the orifice, which opens directly 
downwards (text-fig. 43, D, E, p. 1068), 

A pouch very similar to the last-described was present in an 
adult female of D, yeqffroyi, but in this animal there were no 
young in the pouch; and since the conical shaj>e of the teats did 
not suggest ♦ that young had been removed from it, it appears 
that in Z>. geojfroyi as in J>. macultttmj Sarcophilm, and Thylacinm 
the pouch is permanently retained. (Text-fig. 43, 0, p. 1068.) 

In a specimen of D. hMwoatuBy with newly-born young, the 

^ D!)i« tisti et thsiM msmapiiilft axs broad at Hod pointed aptcally when 

act in um; but duriiis Inctattoii they are slender and elongated, with a elightly 
.^fpKAdad tip to fit into the month of the young and give it a oeciire hold. 
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pouch was circular as in I). viveiTtnus and gwffroyi, but shallower 
behind than in front and in an example without young, there 
was no trace of a pouch. (Text-fig. 43, A, B.) 

It may be noted that in D, m<widatu8 the pouch differs from 


Text-figure 43. 



A. Pouch of Dcuyurus hallueatui with two young. 

B. Mammary area of the tame without young. 

C. Pouch of D. geoffroyi without young. 

P. Mammary am of P. vvoerrim^ without young. 

K. Pouch of the same with young. 

that of D. vwerrinm^ geoffroyl^ and hdlumtug in being defective 
and widely open behind 

In Daayuraides hyrnii^ according to Baldwin Spencer the 
pouch, carrying six teats» is very s%htly developed with two lovr 

^ Report of the Hem to Central Auttnduu Hsmmslia, p. S7« 
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lateral folds. In an example of this species in the British Museum 
tlie oval mammary area is scantily hairy and sun’ounded by long 
hairs, but shows no detinite trace of marginal flaps of skin. 
The six teats are large and conical and arranged in two slightly 
converging longitudinal rows. The entire mammary area 
resembles tolerably closely that of the example of Dasyurm 


Text-figure 44. 



A. Pouch and mammarjr area of ’Phageogale minutmima. 

B. The same of PA. donalit, 

C. Tlie same of PhAorentzi, 

1). The same of PA. thorheckiauai, 

E. The same of PA. flavipas. 

vivmrinm without a pouch, described above. (Text-fig. 45, B, 
p. 1072.) 

In Davye^rcm crkticavday according to Baldwin Spencer 
(pp. eit p. 22), the pouch, in which the teats may be 4, 6, or 
B in number, opens vertically downwards and has moderately 
developed lateral folds. Although Baldwin Spencer had females 
with and without young, he did not describe any variation in the 
pBOO. ZooL, Soo.—1926, No. IiXX« 70 
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development of the pouch; but, according to Wood-Jone.s, the 
pouch in the quiescent state is piucticaliy obsolete; and this 
statement is borne out by an adult female iu the J3ritish Museum, 
in which the tolerably elliptical mammary area, carrying six teats 
in two slightly convergent rows and depressed in two grooves, is 
not defined by marginal ridges of skin, but merely by the longer 
hairs of the abdominal surface. The area is continued back to 
the cloacal apei'ture by a naked strip of skin. (Text-fig. 45, C, 
p. 1072.) 

In Phascogah^ as is well known, the pouch is variable. In 
descriptive works it is usually dismissed as rudimentary, or 
obsolete, and at most represented by low folds of skin. There 
are, however, some interesting points connected with it. 

As Thomas pointed out, it attains its greatest development in 
F, minutisswuif one of the smallest representatives of the 
genus. In this species, indeed, it is relatively large and veiy 
similar to the pouch of Sarcophilm or consisting of a 

crescentically-ciirved flap of skin, almost encircling the wide and 
long mammary area. It is deep in front, and becomes gradually 
shallower laterally and posterioily and is defective in the middle 
line behind. It is relatively larger than in Sarcophilus and 
ThylcbcinuSy and further differs in being set farther back so that 
the passage into it from behind is close to the cloaca! orifice. 
Since this is the condition observed in a specimen without young, 
it seems that the pouch is a permanent feature in this species. 
[d this specimen there are seven teats, four on one side, three on 
the other, the series being arranged in an irregular transverse 
ellipse (text-fig. 44, A, p, 1069). 

In P. lorentzi the pouch is nearly as well developed as in 
P, minttiissima, and tolerably similar to it except that it is smaller 
in the middle line than at the sides in front, less defective behind 
and more forward in position, the passage to it being farther 
from the cloacal aperture, with which it is connected by a longish 
narrow tract of naked skin. The example of this species 
examined was without young, and the teats were four in number 
(text-fig. 44, 0, p. 1069), 

A very similar pouch is present in an example of P, dorBalia 
without young and with only two pairs of large teats ananged as 
in Sarcophilm and Thyladnus. In this species also there is a 
smooth tract of skin passing from the cloacal aperture forwards 
to the posterior passage to the pouch. (Text-fig. 44, B, p. 1069.) 

In a female of P. thorhechimia, without young and with three 
pairs of large teats arranged in two posteriorly convergent rows, 
the pouch is represented by two thick lateral ridges of skin, each 
as long as and close to the adjacent line of teats. Thus the 
mammary area, whiclhis thickly hairy, is widely open in front 
and narrowly open behind, and the posterior passage to it, 
whicl) is tolerably close to the cloacal apettui^, is connected 
therewith by a naked tract of skin. (Text-fig. 44, D, p. 1069.) 
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In a specimen of P . swahhHoni, without young, the mammary 
area forms a wide lieart-.siiape<l scantily hairy tract entirely 
surrounded by a very slightly raised ridge of skin but sharply 
defined by the longer abdominal hairs round it. There are live 
teats on its right side and four on the left, somewhat irregularly 
arranged, but forming two lightly-curved posteriorly coiivei'gent 
series. (Text-fig. 45, A, p. 1072.) 

In two specimens of J\ Jlavipes, with young, the mammary 
areti is a large conspicuous tract of nearly naked skin, but there 
is no definite pouch, the edges of the firea being merely slightly 
raised. Tliere are eight teats irregularly arranged, but they 
present the peculiarity of being raised upon a pair of irregularly 
oval eminences separated in the middle line and set on the 
posterior half of the mammary area, which extends backwards 
almost as far as the cloacal orifice. (Text-fig. 44, E, ]>. 1060.) 

Finally, in five specimens of P. unicolor the whole abdominal 
region is uniformly covered with hairs, there being no mammary 
area defined by the character of its hairs and no trace of a pouch. 
The nuimmary area apjieiirs to be indicated by a small patch 
lying close to the cloacal orifice and marked glandular 
secjretion adhering to the base of the hairs that cover it. 

In this genus, therefore, there is extreme variation in the 
development of the mammary ai'ea, of the teats, and of the pouch, 
some species like P, rninuiiHaima having the pouch as well 
developed and the mammai’y area as well defined as in any 
Polyprotodont Marsupial; whereas in P, unicolor there is no 
trace of a pouch or of difterentiated mammary area, the abdomen 
being uniformly covered like that of an ordinary placental 
mammal. 

In Smiuthopsluy according to Thomas, the pouch is well 
developed. This statement was confirmed by Wood-Jones in 
connection with S, murhia and crassicaudata, 

A female of a'assicaudata in the Bi-itish Museum has a 
very remarkable pouch, unlike that of any Marsupial I have 
seen. The niised edges of the mammary area, instead of 
inclining inwards over the area, diverge all round it, so that 
the flaps form an area wider at its free edge than along its 
line of attachment to the abdomen. This pouch, therefore, 
is not insunk, but stands away from the abdomen and may 
be described as saucer-like. The edge, however, is broadly 
lobate and foliate, the whole structure recalling snperfically 
the expanded petals of a flower. Moreover, the anterior 
portion of the pouch is separated from the larger posterior 
portion by a low irregularly-curved ridge of skin which in 
the middle line forms a forwardly-directed angular loop 
which, with a notch in the anterior edge of the pouch, 
divides the anterior compartment into a right and left portion. 
The posterior compartment is also partially divided by a lower, 
thinner, median sinuous longitudinal ridge. There are eight 

70e 
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teats asymmetiically arranged. Two on the right side are 
set in front of the transverse ridge and two behind it> whereas 
on the left there is one in front of it, one just behind its 
outer end, and two in an obliquely longitudinal line. The 
pouch is no doubt partitioned for the accommodation of the 
young. It would be of interest to ascertain if the pouch of 
JS. mnrina is similar to that of S. crassieaudata, (Text-fig. 45,1).) 


Text-figure 45. 



A. Mammary area of stoaimmi, 

B. The same of Dasyuroidet hyrmi, 

C. The same of Dasycercus oriwticauda. 

D. Pouch of 8minthop$it cra8$icaudaia . 

£. The same of AnteeAinomys gpenoeH. 

AnUchinomya is usually stated to have no pouch. Baldwin 
Spencer confirms Krefit’s assertion of its absence in A, hmigtr^ 
saying there is no trace of a pouch, no folds of any kind 
being distinguishablejl and the whole mammaiy area is thickly 
covered with hair. Of A. sjjwMJertyA Wood-Jonee says the 
pouch is entirely absent and that the nipples, six in number, are 
arranged in a circle* But in an example of this species in 
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tlie British Museum the pouch, which carries no young, is 
well developed and consists of a crescentic flap of skin en¬ 
circling the mammary area in front and laterally, its narrowed 
posterior ends being toleraldy far apart so tliat there is a 
wide passage into it, lying some distance in advance of the 
cloacal orifice* This pouch is very like that of Sarcophilus or 
Thyladnus; and it is interesting to note that this little 
Marsupial, which hops like a Kangaroo, has not acquired the 
forwardly-opening pouch as in that animal, but retains the 
primitive backwardly-opening pouch characteristic of the cursorial 
polyprotodonts. The teats in this specimen are six in number, 
arranged symmetrically in pairs and forming two posteriorly 
convergent straight lines. (Text-fig. 45, E, p. 1072.) 

Oni) AND New Views of the Affinities of 
TnrLJcj\rs and AlYii^riEconivs. 

Judging from modern text-books and memoirs, two considerably 
<]ivergent views regarding the systematic position of Thylacinus 
are prevalent. For the old view adopted by most European 
writei's, it is needless to go farther back than Thomas’s 
Oatalogno of the Marsupials, 1888. In this the Polyprotodont 
Marsupials are classified as follows : — 

Polyprotodontia. 

Fam. P EIIA M e e I d -e {Ft^myale, Peramekf^, CJueropm\ 
Fam. 1) A s Y u ii 11) .E. 

Suld'am. Das^ uiiiNA-: i^Thyliiciniis, Sarcopldlns, DaHyuriis, 
Phasc(i(jaU\ etc.). 

Subfain. M YUMEcxmilNAC {Myrmecohim), 

Fam. 1) 1D E li r II Y 1 D .E (iJidelp/tys, C7iironectes). 

’Pho subse(]uent addition of a few geneia, imduding Xotorycies^ 
the representative of another family, does not atlect the question 
at issue. This classiPumtion clearly expresses the opinion that 
Thylacinus is essentially one with the rest of the Australian 
Dasyurities, the diflereuces between it and iSarcophilm being 
equivalent, or approximately equivalent, to tbe differences between 
Sarcophilus and Dasyurnsy or Dasyur^is ami Phmcogale, The 
classification also indicates that Thylacinus is much more nearly 
akin to Pasyurus, PhascogaU^ Anicchinomysy and the rest tlian 
is HfyrniecohitLS, 

The other view is of later date, and was apparently piomulgated 
in 1903 by Bensley*, who in his phylogenetic table of this 
group of Austmlian Polyprotodonts derives Sarcophilus^ Pasyurus, 
AntechimmySy Smhuhopsisyetc^y from Phascogaky or a Phascogale^ 
like form, Myrmeeobius being a branch of the same tree. 
Thylaoinusy on the contrary, is marked interrogatively only as 

* Tran». Linii* Soc., Zool. (2), ix, pt. iiL pp. 83-211 (1908). 
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possibly and independently descended from tll 6 Sani 6 PhdtSCOffGle^ 
liAe ancestoz*, such resemblances as it exhibits to Sarcopkims 
and Dnsyurns being due, it is said, to convergent adaptation 
{op. cit.p, 193). On this subject he i*emarks ( 07 ). cit* p. 194); 

Thylacmua^ so far as may be judged from dentition and foot 
structlU'e, may be a derivative of PhaacogaW* and Sarcophilus 
has no relation with the remaining specialized carnivorous form, 
ThylacinnSn * . . Thylacinm is a foreign element in the Australian 
seiies.’’ Also on p. 205 he wrote: “. . . . there are no definite 
reasons for believing Thylacinus to have a special affinity with 
the Dasyuridse.” Finally, on p. 209, he said : “ The dental re¬ 
semblances of Thylacmus to the Sparassodonts are sulficiently 
close to warrant a belief in their common origin. Even so, 
however, there is no evidence that the evolution of Thylacinus 
has been connected in any way with that of the DasyuridaB, 
the reverse being indicated by the fact that the various forms 
of the Dasyuridfe j)resent successive stages of a dental evolution 
which, while carnivorous in its character as in ThylcwinuSy is 
otherwise of a totally different facies.’’ 

This opinion of Hensley’s was adopted by Gregory^ and by 
Osborn t in 1910, whose claasification of the typical Polyprotodont 
Marsupials wns for all practical purposes the same. I quote 
Osborn’s, whicli, in comparison witli Thomas’s, set forth above 
(p. 1073), clearly indicates thc^ divergence of view as regards the 
status of Thylacinm :— 

Didelphoidea. 

Fam. D 11 ) n L r 11111 ) ii 2 . 

Fain. M YIIM K c o B 111 ) M. 

Fam. Das YU RID.I?. 

Subfam, Piiascogalina 3 {Phmcogale^ Antfecliivonays), 
Hubfam. Dasyurin^: {Dasyurus^ Sarcophilm), 

Fam. T H Y L A c IN 1 D jE. 

Subfam. TnYLACiNiNAi) {Thylacintcs)., 

Subfam. Boriiyasnina: (Hpara!>sodonts of the Eocene and 
Miocene of S. America). 

Scott J also in 1911^ accepted the view that Thylacinus is 
a Bparassodont, a conclusion involving the seductive hypothesis 
of a migration of Marsupials from South America to Australia 
by a South Pacific land-bridge. 

The influence of Hensley's views is also apparent, I think, 
in the two most i*ecent classifications of the Polyprotodonts, 
namely those published by Wood-Jones§ and Cabrera t;, in 
•Vliich Thylacinus is severed from the DasyuridsB as the type 

# Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. (1910). 

t * The Afre of Mammals/ p. 617 (1910). 

X * A Hiatory of the l/aiid Mammals of the Western Hemisphere/ p. 035. 

§ ‘The Mammals of South Australia, Pt. I.,* p. 84 (1998). 

fj ‘ Genera Mtmmalium: Mom>tremata and Marsupialia/ pp. 70-71 (1919). 
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of a special faiuily, Thylaciaidfie; and since the same rank is 
given to Myrmecobius, it may be inferred that, in the opinion 
of these authors, ThylacitiUA differs approxiumtely as much 
from the Dasyuridae as does Myi'mecohiuLS, 

The Systematic Position of Thylacini s anh MvuMEComi s 
ATTESTED BY EXTERNAL CHARACTERS. 

It may be interesting to revise in detail the organs described 
in this paper to see whether they support the older view, 
expressed in Tiionias’s clas.sification, that Thylminus is a 
specialized genus of the Dusyuroid stock, or the newer view, 
advocated by Bensley and those who follow him, that Thylacinus 
has had an independent origin from the Dasyurido?, and 
resembles them merely in convergent adaptive characters or 
in characters inherited from a lemote common ancestor. 

(1) The Facial Vihrissce. —So far as these tactile bristles are 
concerned, Thylacimia differs in no respect from the 
J3nsyurida^ 

(2) 'The Hhinarium, —The rliiuarium in Thyladnua is essentially 
as in the Dasyiirida). The philtrum, it is true, differs 
from that of sucli genera as Fasyurus and Sarcophilus 
in being longer, narrower, and in the parallelism of its 
lateral grooves; but these differences are not greater than 
those that obtain in the philtrum within the limits of 
the species assigned to Phaseoyale; and the philtrum of 
Antechinomys dillei^s as much from that of Phascogale 
tcallacei as the philtrum of 'Thylacwus differs fjom that 
of JJasytiras. 

(3^ The Ear. —The ears in Dasynrus, Earcophllm^ Phascogale., 
AniechinomySf etc., are all constructed on the same plan, 
differing only in presenting minor moditications in structural 
details; and the ear of Thylacinus does not deviate in 
any particulars from that type. 

(4) The Feet.'-The feet of Thylacinus show close resemblances 
to those of the typical Dasyuridfie in the granulation of 
the pads and naked areas and the disposition of the digits. 
The modifications they pre.sent are adaptations to the 
digitigrade gait subservient to the chase. The claws are 
shorter and blunter, the plantar pads on the whole a 
little more cushion-like, and the pollex a little shorter. 
In the complete suppression of the tuft of airpal vibrissa? 
Thylacinus is admittedly unique; but analogy supplied 
by other mammals does not countenance tlie attachment of 
great systematic importance to this defect. On the whole 
I think it is surprising that the feet differ so little from 
those of SarcophdluSf for example; in fact, their geneml 
resemblance to those of that genus and others, despite 
their functional difference, is, to me, strong evidence of 
affinity. At all events it is abundantly clear that the 
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hind feet difter nmch less from those of Sarcophilus, for 
example, than do the hind feet of Aniechinom'^s, in which 
the digitigrade gait for hopping reaches the extreme in 
this group of Marsupials. 

<5) P<mch .—The pouch of the female Thylacinus is 

structurally identical with that of Sarcophilus and some 
other genera and species. That of the male is, so far 
as I know, unique in its development and persistence. 
On the other hand, it is clearly nothing but a specialized 
development of the naked circumserotaJ area seen in other 
genera of Dasyuridse. 

Judging then from the characters discussed in this paper, 
it appears to me obvious that we have complete evidence of 
tolerably close aftinity between Thylacinus and the Dasyurid®, 
To set these resemblances aside as of no impoiiance is to 
deny the fundamental axiom of taxonomy that likenesses imply 
affinity. 

The external characters of Myrmecohius remain for con¬ 
sideration :— 

(1) The Facial Vih'issoe,—Myrnmcohius differs from the Dasy uridae 
and from Thylacinus in the reduction in number and length 
of the facial vibrissae in accordance with its ant-eating habits. 
It is unique in the complete suppression of the interramal 
tuft. 

(2) The Rhinarium ,—In the single specimen available the 
rhinarium is somewhat distorted by crushing; but, so fax* Jis 
can be observed, it does not differ essentially from that of the 
DasyuridsB. 

(3) The Ear ,—The ear differs from that of the Dasyuridse and 

Thylacinus in being naiTOwed and pointed distally, and 
simpler in structure owing to the absence, probably by 
suppression, of the naked space below the ridge which runs 
backwards beneath the supratragus. 

(4) The Feet ,—The fore feet differ from those of the Dasyuridie 
and Thylacinus in the uneven spacing of the digits, of which 
2, 3, and 4 form a distal trio with the 3rd slightly shorter 
than the 2nd and 4th ; also the two interdigital elements of 
these three <Hgits are set upon an undivided ciisbion-like 
pad. there being no large plantar pad formed by the fusion 
of four pads. The hind foot also does not exhibit the 
symmetrical disposition and even spacing of its four digits 
so characteristic of this foot in the Dasyuridie and Thylacinus, 
The 3rd and 4th digits form a distal pair, with the 2nd above 
the 3rd, and the 6th still farther above the 4tb. The inter¬ 
digital pad betweeh the 4th and 5th is remote from the 
much larger pad between the 3id and 4th, and the corre¬ 
sponding pad between the 2tjd and 3rd merely touches the 
larger pad mentioned. Thus there is no three-lobed plantar 
pd as in the ]>a8yuridfis and Thyl^inm* 
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{5) Ths Pouch .—The pouch, being absent in the female as in some 
species of Dasyuridee, supplies no characters for consideration. 

From this enumeration of characters, to which the slender 
extensile tongue might have been added, it seems clear that in 
the structure of the facial vibrissie, of the ear, and of tlie feet, 
Mijrmecohius differs considerably more from the Dasyurida} than 
does Thylacinua, 

The Systematic Position of THYLAcims kYiD Myumecobjvs 

ATTESTED BY DENTITION. 

In the structure of the teeth Bensley chiefly found support 
for his view regarding the isolation of Thylacinua from the 
Dasyuridac. It appears to me, on the contrary, that these organs 
bear out the conclusion that Thylacinua is tolerably closely related 
to the genera of that family. 

Perhaps the most important evidence bearing on this question 
was supplied by Tomes’s researches on the microscopical structure 
of the enamel* in Marsupials and Creodonts. He found, in the 
first place, that the enamel of Thylacinua is essentially as in the 
Dasyuridie. In the second place, of Borhycpna, the type of the 
subfamily Borliymniine of the family Thylacinidm of Osborn’s 
classification, he wrote :—“ There is ample evidence to say that 
the enamel of Borhyana is essentially of the Carnivorous type, 
and bears no more resemblance to that of the Marsupials than 
does that of other Creodonts, . . . which show a close resemblance 

in their enamel to their descendants, the recent Carnivora. 

The histological structure of the enamel does not bear out the 
general resemblance in macioscopic strticture between the teeth 
of Polyprotodont Marsupials and of the Creodonts. . . . The 
absence [in the teeth of CreodontsJ of the peculiar stamp of the 
Marsupial, the tubular enamel, would justify us in saying that 
they certainly do not stand near to any Marsupial.” Nothing 
can be clearer than the inference to be drawn from these facts, 
winch Tomes himself regai’ded as surprising and disappointing. 

With regard to their macroscopic structure, I agree with 
Thomas that the teeth of Thylacinua he reasonably interpreted 
as compnratively simple modifications of the plan characteristic 
of the Dasyurida9. To illustrate this, 1 subjoin sketches of the 
second upper molar of the left side and of the third lower molar 
of the right side of JDaayurua maculatua, Sarcophilus, and 
Thyladnua^ and to render tlie comparison clearer have similarly 
lettered the homologous lobes. 

In JDaayurua the upper molar (text-fig. 46, A, p. 1078) is 
triangular, broad in front, with a prominent antero-external 
angle, a round lobate internal angle, and a longer, narrower, 
pointed posterior angle. The anterodnternal angle carries a 
cusp (a), and externally to it the broad part of the tooth has four 

* Froc. Zool. 8oc. 1906, pp. AS-GS. Tomes examined the teeth of a large 
number of Mareupiale and Creodonts. 
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cusps arranged in pairs, making a quadrilateral, two in front (fc 
and c) and two behind {d and e). The}’’ are well defined, but d is 
the largest. Prom d a cutting edge extends to the posterior 
angle, the surface of this region of the tooth being slightly hollowed. 

In tSfarcophiltfs this tooth is constructed on the same plan, but 
is more massive, the posterior angle is broader and blunter, and 
the antero-external angle larger and more lobate an<i carries the 


Text-figure 46. 




A. Second upper molRr of left side of Dasvurwi maeulatu*^ seen from above, from 

the outer side and obliquely from the front. 

B. Tho same of SarcophiJtts, 

0. The same of ThyJacinus. 

a, cusp of antero-internal sngle; h, e, d, e, the four main cusps of the crown; 
/fthe posterior angle; a, ■upernuiuerarj* cusp in C. 


two cusps, b and c. These are set close together and are coalescent,^ 
so that the lobe that carries them may be described as apically 
bifid, the two cusps being separated by a narrow notch. Similarly 
the cusps d and e are ^oaely juxtaposed and separated by a 
narrow netch, so that th^y suggest a single large apically Hfid 
cusp. The cutting ridge running back from d is present, but the 
hollow on the posterior portion of the tooth is better defined. 
(Text-fig, 46, B.) 
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In ThyladnuB the posterior part of the tooth is long and 
pointed as in Dasyurus,, and the antero-external angle is large and 
lobate as in Sarcophilvs ; but the internal lobe is better defined 
than in either genus, being more consti icted at the base. Cusj) h 
of the anterior pair is large and functional; cusp c is absent; but 
thei’e is a small supplementary cusp which is found in some 
species of Phaacoyale, Cus[> e, which is I'ediujed in Sarcophikis^ 
is altogether suppressed, leaving cusp d to stand alone as the 
point of a cutting blade which is continued posteriorly by ashav{» 
ridge running back to the posterior angle. The outer side of tlie 
hollow on this part of the tooth is sloped aw ay so that it s external 
margin is not so well defined as in Sctrcophihis, (Text-tig. 46, 0, 
p. 1078.) 

This tooth, therefore, is essentially the same in structure as in 
Sarcojjhilua and Dmyurus^ and difleis mainly from that ot 
Pasyurus in the complete suppression of cusps c and e and the 
enlargement of cusp the result being a cutting rather than a 
crushing tooth. But reduction of the two cusps in question i.s 
foreshadowed in Sarcophilns, 

Tile lower molar in Dasyurit^s is narrowed in front and cai ries 
a single cusp, a. Behind this on the outer side is a Nery large, 
pointed cutting cusj), />, and behind h there is a smaller cusp, c. 
On the inner si<le of h there is a very distinct cusp, (/, and on the 
inner side of c lies a fifth cusp, e, the jjosterior portion of the 
tooth cailying c and e being broail, with the margin convex and 
scarcely produced in the middle line. ('I’ext-fig. 47, A, p. 1080.) 

In JSarcophilus this tootii ditters principally from that of 
Daayurua in the total suppression of the median cusp, cZ, on tlie 
inner side. B'or tlie rest tlie whole tooth is stouter, being more 
rounded and not angularly produced in front, and the posterior 
portion, carrying cusps c and is broader, witli the margin 
obliquel}’ truncated and not at all produced in the middle line 
posteriorly. (Text-fig. 47, B, p. 1080.) 

In 7%this tooth resembles that of Sarf'ophilus in the 
complete suppression of cusp </, so that cusp hy as in Sarcojdtilua, 
acts as a piercing, cutting blade, without interference frem the 
supplementary cusp d, ITie anterior part of the tooth carrying 
cusp a is broader than in Dasyurun^ but not so broad as in 
iSarcophiluSy and its edge is notclied and it carries a very small 
supplementary cusp on its outer side in front on the root of 
cusp a* The posterior part of the tooth carrying cusps c and e 
is about as broad as in Daayurna ; but its posterior border 
projects a little in tire middle line and carries a small median 
supplementary cusp, /. Moreover, cusps c and e ai^ differently 
proportioned from what is seen in Daayurua and SwreophiluBy the 
outer cusp c being much larger than the inner cusp e, and com¬ 
pletely concealing it when the tooth is viewed from its outer* 
aspect, the converse being the case in Sarcophilua and Pasyurua. 
(Text^fig. 47, C, p. 1080.) 

In the'number of the teeth Pa^yurua and Sarcophilua are alike 
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and differ from Thylacinus^ the formula of the cheek-teeth in the 
first two being pnt, m. the 2nd and 4th premolars being 
suppressed, whereas in Thylaciniis it is pm, only the 2nd 

premokr being suppressed. But in this respect Thylacinua 
resembles Phaacogale\ and since jpm. 4 is a functional tooth in the 


Text-figure 47. 



A. Upper, inuer, aud out^r burfaccs of thud lower luolar of tbo riglit aide of 
l)a»yun(,i maculatu*. 

Ji. The aame of SarcopMlus. 

C. The same of Thytaoinu$. 

anterior cusp; 5, external main cusp; c, pobterior external cusp; rf (present only 
in A) internal-median cusp j e, posterior intenial cusp; / (present only in C) heel. 


more primitive forms of the family, its retention in Thyladnus^ 
with long, snapping jaws alfording abundance of room for its 
presence, is not perhaps surprising. When, indeed, fkaaeogdle 
and other gen^iVa akin t^ it showing the range in Turiation in the 
dentition of the Dasyrmdsg are taken into' consideration, the 
reasons for regarding Thylacinvs as a descendant ^roxn a distinct 
stopk of Marsupials appear to me to be of small aeoount. 
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Of still smaller account do they become ’when Myrmecohhis is 
held, as Bensley held it, to be an offshoot from the Dasyuridae, 
for that view admits extreme plasticity in the teeth in that stock. 
In Mynmcohins all the cheek-teeth are variable in size and 
shape, are frequently not alike on the two sides, and the molars 
are excessively reduced in size and multiplied in number; and 


'JVxt-figure 48. 





A. Upper, inner, and outer surfaces of third lower molar of Myrmecoh\n». 

B. Upper nnd outer surfnce> of third and fourth upper molars of the same. 


the homologies between their cusps and those of the typical 
Dasyuridee are too obscure to determine (text-fig. 48, A, B) *. 

Hence it appears to me that the inclusion of Myrmecohim in 
the Dasyuroid stock and the exclusion of Thylacinm therefrom 
is an apt illustration of the simile, swallowing a camel and 
straining at a gnat; and this applies to the external characters 

* Nef«rtbel«iis, BenBley’g tabular claasi^oatfda of the typical 

Daayurids, and MyrmteohiMi by their teeth makee it appear that Mymi€coUu$ 
differs leas in daiktition from the Dasyurids than does Thylaeium, This tabulation 
was dearly arranged to Rt the theory, not the facta. 
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discussed in this paper as well as to the teeth. In my opinion 
the evidence in the case of Thylminus points to tolerably close 
kinship with the Dasyui‘id», whereiis in the case of Myr^neoohias 
the evidence points to comparative remote kinship with that 
family; and this view was expressed in Thomas’s classihcation, 
in which Thyladnm was retained in the subfamily Dasyurinse, 
and Mynnecohiiis separated as the type of the subfamily Myrme- 
cobinsB. It is the fashion nowadays to give full family rank to 
Myrimcx>huL9, That is a justifiable, if small, matter, because the 
genus presents several well-marked characters which are not 
found, or even foreshadowed, in any genera of Dasyurids, and 
are not easily explained by its formicivorous liabits. Thyladnm^ 
on the contrary, presents cross resemblances to more than one 
genus of Dasyurids, and its peculiarities are foreshadowed in 
those genera, and are, at least in some cases, to be explained 
by its adoption of cursorial predatory habits demanding com¬ 
paratively slight structural changes. 

New Genera related to Dasychus^ 

From the evidence supplied by the variations in the rhinariurn, 
ears, marsupium, and other characters, it seems probable that 
Phaacogale will prove to he divisible into several genera. Available 
names are Phaacogah, Anteohinm^ and MyoicHs^ of which the 
typical species are respectively penidllata, Jlavipes, and wcdlacei, 
according to Thomas’s selections in 1888. Of these, Myoictis 
has recently been resuscitated by Cabrera as a subgenus; but 
until more spirit-preserved material than is now available comes 
to hand for examination and comparison, it will be wiser to leave 
the genus in its present somewhat chaotic state. 

Dasyurua^ however, may, I think, be usefully subdivided to 
emphasise the marked peculiarities of some of its species. The 
type is viverrinus^ and no other generic names seem to have been 
applied to this or other species. The genera into which 1 
propose to divide the genus may be briefly diagnosed as 
follows ♦:— 

Dasyurus E. Geoff. 

Type viverrinua Shaw. 

Hallux suppressed; hallucal pad suppressed; lower sides of 
fore and hind feet uniformly granular, generally, at all events, 
without trace of central ai*ea on lobes of plantar, carpal, and 
metatarsal pads. 

Notoctonds, gen. nov. 

Type geoffroyi Gould. 

B^elated to Dmyurua^ W retaining the hallux, which, however, 
emerges high up the mektarsal area; hallucal pad suppressed; 
feet uniformly granular, with at most a small, circular, smooth 
area on the lobes of plantar pads and of carpal 

* Most of the characters here made use of may be found iu Thomases Catalogue, 
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8atanellus, gen. nov. 

Type hallucatua Gonld. 

Resembles Notactonus in tlie retention of the hallux, but differs 
in the retention also of the hallucal pad, the lower emergence of 
the hallux nearer the plantar pad, and the presence on the meta¬ 
tarsal, carpal, and plantar pads of well-defined, elongated, striated 
areas, the conspicuous striation of a large area of the digital^ pads 
and the paired scaling of the under side of the digits. (Text- 
fig. 38, D, E, p. 1059.) 

Text-figure 49. 


A B 




A. Third lower molar uf Dasyurus maeulatus. 

11. The eamo of D. halUtcatwt. 

C, Side view of auditory region of the skull of 2), macvlatm, 

D. The same of Z>. hallucatus showing the inflated bulla. 

Stictophonus, gen. nov. 

Type maculatus Kerr. 

Feet like those of SatamUua, except for the restriction of the 
striated areas on the digital pads to a narrow distal band and the 
uniformly granular sculpturing of the lower sides of the digits 
(text-fig. 35, B, p. 1053). Differs also from Dmyurus^ N'otoctonus^ 
and BaUmellua in having much flatter and less globular auditory 
bull»; in the large size of the main cusp of the lower molars, 
whioh is much h4|[her than the inteimai median cusp, the latter 
Imng ixwTBsponc&igly xeduced; far as is known, in 

having the pouch in the female widely open Iwriiind (text- 
fig. 41, A, p. 1065). 
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The above-mentioned characters used for the seveiunce of 
Dasyurtis into four genera may be summarized as follows:— 


a. Hallux suppressed...* 

a'n Hallux retained. 

&. Hallucal lobe of plantar pad suppressed and the hallux 
farther from plantar pad; metatarsal pads almost wholly 
suppressed, without central area; lobes of plantar pads at 

most with small, smooth circular areas . 

h\ Hallucal lobe of plantar pad retained; hallux nearer the 
plantar pad; metatarsal pads with elongated striate 
areas; similar areas on the carpal pads and the lobes of the 

? lantar pads. 

lower side of digits uniformly granular; digital pads 
similarlv paiiular, with comparatively small striate 
area. Auditory bulla low. Main cusp of lower molars 
much larger than median internal cusp, which is 

smaller than anterior cusp. .... 

Lower side of digits with paired scales; digital pads with 
much larger striate area. Auditory bulla high and 
globular. Main cusp of lower molars not much larger 
than internal cusp, the latter not smaller than anterior 
cusp ... 


DaBjfurm, 


yotootonuM, 


Stietophonus^ 


SatanelluM, 


These genera show some interesting adaptive deviations. The 
most primitive and the most like Phascogale is SataneUus 
halhicatua. From this, Stictophoiiita mcbculatus depaiiis on one 
side in the direction of being more predatory in habits and more 
carnivorous in diet, the trenchant teeth being a^ociated, as in 
Sarcophilm, with reduction of the bulla. On the other side 
departs Notootonus geoffroyi in the direction of being less 
scansorial in habits than SataneUus hallvmtus^ as indicated by 
the structure of the feet; and from Noiootonus gecj^royi may be 
derived Dcbsyurus tnverrinus, which shows adaptation of the feet 
similar in a great measure to those of SarcopAUus. 
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54* The External Characters of the Patagonian Weasel 
{Lyncodon patagonicus). By R. I. PocooK, P.R.S.^ 


F.Z.S. 


[Received June 14,1926: Reed November 16,1926.] 

(Text-figures 50-54.) 

When my paper “On the External Characters and Classification 
of the Mustelidcewas published, I had not seen a freshly- 
preserved specimen of the rare South American Weasel Lyncodoiiy 
my observations upon the genus and the conclusion I reached as 
to the systematic value of its characters being based upon an 
examination of the dried skins and a few broken skulls preserved 
in the British Museum. Quite recently, however, an adult 
female preserved in alcohol was presented to the Museum by 
Col. Morley C. Knight, who procured it at Bonifacio in Buenos 
Ayres, and the following notes, amplifying and, in some cases, 
correcting my previous statements, have been drawn up from 
an examination of it. 

The Head wnd its Organa^ 

The shape of the head is like that of Muatsla, the crown 
being long and low and the muzzle short and deep. 

The Facial Vtbriseof are well developed, Jong, and slender. 
There are four or five superciliaries, the longest of which 
reaches back beyond the ear; some of the mystaoials also 
reach beyond the ear, but the two genal tufts, occupying 
the normal position for the Mustelidae, are not easy to detect, 
since each consists of two short slender vibrissss which must 
be almost functionless. There is a row of submentals on each 
side of the lower jaw, and at least one of the interramals 
is long (text-fig, 50, C, p. 1086). 

The Rhinariwn is areolated; its upper surface is about twice 
as wide as Jong, the hairs on the muzzle extending forwards 
to the posterior angle of the nostrils, and it is mesially grooved. 
Seen from the front it is convex and mesially notch^ above 
and mesially grooved in its lower half. Its inferior and lateral 
margins up to the posterior angle of the nostrils are evenljr 
convex, and there is a median inferior pointed projection repre¬ 
senting an aborted philtrum. The upper lip is not cleft, the 
hairs merely showing an indistinct p^ing in the middle line 
60, A, B, p. 1086). 

The as oottid be seen on the dried skins, is gre^y 
rsdnoed and much smaller than in typical predatoxy Muetelid«. 

e Bees* 2M* ®6C. et. iv. pp. 86^07,1981* 

ISooiiM 800.-1928, No. IXXL 71 
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It is also simplified in structure; the siipratragus, which is 
usually large and valvular in the family, is reduced to a soft 
indistinct ridge set high up in the cavity of the ear, and the 
anterior margin of the upper part of the cavity which normally 
projects backwards beneath the supratragus is merely represented 
by a soft and small fiap of skin continuous with the margin above; 
the tragus, however, in a tolerably well-developed fieshy lobe, 
and the antitragus and intertragal notch also defined. The 


Text-figure 50. 



A. Bhiiiaritim of Lyncodon from before. 

B. The same from above. 

•0. Side view of bead of the same showing the vibriss® and the small size of the ear. 

lower portion of the cavity is hairy and the auditoiy orifice, 
which is set tolerably deep, is surrounded by a thickening of 
soft tissue covered with protecting hairs (text-fig. 61, A-0, 
p« 1087). 

In the simplification of the ear Zyneodon difiPers markedly 
from Mmida and Orm^, In both these genera the supratragus 
is large and valvular, and there is a small fleshy lobe above 
it, differentiated from the upper margin of the cavity. Also 
the anterior overfolded edge is continued backwards beneath 
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the supratraguB to terminate in a thickening occupying the 
lower portion of the cavity above the auditory orifice. In 
Mu^tela^ too, there is a very conspicuous marginal bursa. Even 
in Orison the bursa is retained as a shallow pocket, although 
it is noticeably degenerate as compared with that of Mustela, 
The ear of Lyncodon^ indeed, is more like that of Conepatus 
and Mephitis. This likeness, however, must be regarded as 
purely adaptive. (Text-fig. 51, D, E.) 


Text-figure 51. 



A. Ear of Lyitcodon open. 

H. The same partially closed. 

C. The same on a larger scale open and with the lower portion cut through to 

show the auditoiy orifice. 

D. The ear of Griton. 

B. The ear of Mustela erntinea. 

«. supratragus, t. tragus, 6. bursa. 


The Tongue cmd Mouth .—The palatal ridges ai*e well defined. 
The first forms a transverse arch between the canines, and between 
it and the incisor teeth there is a definite lobulated elevation. 
The second is obtusely angular, and runs forwards between the 
canines from a point on each side between the canines and 
the first retained premolar \ the apex of its angle is connected 
with the middle of the first ridge by a short ill-defined longi* 
liudinal ridge. The 3rd, 4th, and 5th are slightly biconvex, 
with a median notch in front, dividing or almost dividing them 

71 * 
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into two. The 3rd rises between the anterior ends of the 
first retained premolar (/wi*), and the 5th between the inner 


Text-figure 62* 



A. Posterior view of half the occipital region of J^neodon with the left auditory 

bulla cut open to show the tympanic ring (f) in contact with the roof, 
the petrous portion (p) of the periotic, and the hollowed mastoid (ei) with its 
cavity opening into the cavity of the bulla. 

B. The palate of 

C. The palate of Muwt$la erminea, 

B. Median and posterior portion of the tongue of Zpnc&dan showing principally 
the circumvallate papillse and the lohulated fringe on each aide of this area 
of the tongue. 

£« Portion of the roughened surface of the tongue ihowing the tips of the 
denticulate papillse and one rounded papilla. 

F. Section showing the baidewardly bent tips of three of the denticulated papillse. 

lobes of the caruassial (jm% the 4ih oeoupying m inter- 
mediate positiou*. The rest Ijrixig between the oamassials and 
the molars are short* mesially divided* and irregular in shape 
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Rnd number, there being three on the left side and two on 
the right (text-fig. 62, B, p. 1088). 

The palatal ridges in Muatela ermima and putorius are more 
complete and more numerous than in Lyncodon, The third 
and fourth ai-e continuous across the middle line, and the fifth 
is only interrupted to a small extent. Behind the fifth they 
vary in the two European species. In an example of M. erminea 
the sixth is well developed, the seventh is as well defined and 
symmetrical as the third, fourth, or fifth of Lyncodon^ and there 
are traces of three more behind it between the molars. In 
M, puiorim the sixth may be broken up or tolerably well 
defined, and behind it there are asymmetriadly-ananged 
fragments of three more. Thus nine or ten ridges are traceable 
in Muatela and seven or eight in Lyncodon (text-fig, 52, C, 
p. 1088). The palate of Orison is not available for comparison. 

The tongue has a median groove which is tolerably widely 
dilatable proximally towards the epiglottis, shallow in the middle 
and deeper distally. Proximally it is bordered on each side by 
a low membranous fringe with a lobulate free margin. The 
area l)etween the fringes is compai*atively smooth, but its 
sui*face is irregularly marked with rounded papillae, and a few 
smooth ridges and five circumvallate papillae, irregularly arranged 
in a and asymmetrical, are obscurely traceable. The rest of 
the upper surface is entirely and thickly covered with small 
overlapping denticulate scales, each scale being the backwardly- 
directed distal end of a papilla, the proximal portion of which 
is a thick, short vertical column. The tongue of Lyncodon seems 
to resemble that of Mustela in all essentials, athough the 
posterior fimbriated crest seems to be better developed and 
the rounded papillae amongst the denticulated papillae seem to 
be fewer in number. But the examination of more material 
is required to establish these inferences (text-fig. 62, D~F, 

p. 1088). 

The Feet*. 

My description of the feet taken from the dried skins was 
erroneous in some respects. In the fore feet, for instance, 
the inteiniigital webs are better developed than vras stated, 
but they are at the same time poorly developed as compared 
with other genera of the family, a considerable portion of 
the distal end of the digits being free. The foot also is 
asymmetrical. If the main axis be taken between digits 3 
and 4, digit 2 does not form a symmetrical pair with digit 5, 
but is situated considerably in front of it, the 5th digit pairing 
in position with the Ist. Tims the fore foot in the disposition 
of its digits is very like that of Ictonyx^ Spilogale^ and Mephitis^ 

^ Tbe ekiws is thi« sp^imen are eborter tban is usual for the species. But 
Col. Kuigbt had it alive in Bonifacio and kept it in a tin, and since it was very 
mtlees and active, it is quite likely that the clawe were worn down by the efforts 
the animtl made to escape. 
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figured on pp. 821 and 824 of my paper, where it may be 
seen that the middle line of the foot was taken through digit 3, 
and that the digits show perissodactyle symmetry, instead 


Text-figure 53. 





C. 



A. Right fore foot of L^codtm with the digitH gprcnd. 
Tli(» HAine with the digits nearljr in contact. 

C. Eight hind foot of the fame with the digits spread. 

D. The same with the digits nearly in contact. 


of the artiodactyle symmetry exhibited by MuaUla^ Murtesy and" 
others } and it is interesting to observe that the genera with 
perissodactyle symmetty arelossorial, lotog-olawed forms, whereas 
the genera with artiodactyle sjmmetiy are short^lawed, cursorial 
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or scarisorial forms. Lyncodon is one of the few genera of 
the family which combines musteline elegance of shape with 
longish or long fossorial claws, and the fore foot veiy markedly 
approaches the perissodactyle type. 

The digital pads are striolate and irregularly roughened, 
as also is the plantar pad. In the latter the four interdigital 
elements are clearly distinguishable, the median element or 
lobe being much the largest and obliquely set. On the outer 
side of the foot a naked tract of corrugated skin extends back¬ 
wards from the external lobe of the plantar pad to the rounded 
striolate carpal pad, which it single, no trace of the inner 
carpal element being observable. There is a similar but shorter 
naked tract of skin behind the posterior (pollical) element 
of the carpal pad ; but the median area of the skin between 
the plantar and carpal pads is hairy. The sole of the foot 
immediately round the plantar pad is naked ; but the lower 
sides of the interdigital webs and the sides of the lower surface 
of the digits are sparsely hairy, the hair growing in very 
definite i.solated tufts. The carpal vibrissw are reduced to a 
single long bristle (text-fig. 53, A, B, p. 1090). 

The hind foot is smaller than the fore foot, and has the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th digits webbed to the proximal ends of the 
digital pads, and the 2nd and 3rd and tlie 3rd and 4th are more 
closely tied together than in the fore foot. The 4th digit is 
slightly longer than the 3rd, and the 3rd than the 2nd ; but as 
in the case of the fore foot, these three digits are closer together 
than the 4th is to the 5th. The webs between the 4th and 5th 
and between the 1st and 2nd are about as deep as the corre¬ 
sponding webs on the fore foot; and, as in the fore foot, 
digits 2, 3, 4, and 5 are not so symmetrically disposed in pairs as 
they are in Mustela and other active cursorial members of the 
family. The lower sides of the webs are hairy to about the same 
extent ns in the fore foot, and the area in front of and at the 
sides of the plantar pad is similarly naked. The plantar pad 
is four-lobed. The inner oj* pollical lobe is small and not very 
clearly defined, }>ut tlie other three are sharply differentiated and 
subecjual, and alike, much more so than in the fore foot, all 
having convex edges, the median not being much broader than 
the laterals. In the concentric arrangement of their ridges they 
are also more like the lobes of the plantar pad of Mustela, the 
irregular shape of the plantar pad of the fore foot recalling 
that of such fossorial forms of the family as Mdes and Taxidm, 
There is no trace of metataiml pads, the entire metatarsal 
area being covered with hair from the heel to the plantar 
pad, except for an ill-defined nearly naked stnp extending 
proximally from the base of the 5th digit behind the outer 
lol)e of the plantar pad (text-fig. 53, C, D, p. 1090). 

The A ntia and External Omiialia. 

The Anus opens on the lower anterior portion of a naked 
lanceolated nrm of skin which is narrowed and pointed where 




A* The momme of Ijjfneodon, 

B* The aual end genital area of the female Z^ncodon, 

C. Bieieetioii of the anal area showing the two anal glands, the gland on the right 
of the ilgnre cut open, with a bristle, indieated by the anow, passing from the 
storage sac tbrongh the secreting portion to the exterior* 


of a muscular sac and posteriorly of a thickened glandular 
portion traveiraed by a nanow duct through which the secretion 
passes^ when ejected, from the storage sac to the external 
orifice (text«fig« 54, B, 0); 
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The perinfeum is short and hairy, and the vvlva is piriform, 
with the urinary orifice opening just below the orifice of the 
vagina (text-fig. 64, B, p. 1092). 

From the size and structure of the anal glands it cannot be 
doubted, 1 think, that their secretion is ofiensive as the secretion 
is known to be in Gruonella^ Orison^ and Mmtela* And 
the genus has the type of colouring, grey above and black 
below, found in Grison and Mellivora^ in which the scent of 
the secretion is peculiarly offensive and nauseous. In the' 
case of Lyncodm^ too, there is a broad, conspicuous white band 
upon the head, and there is no doubt that the genus is 
warningly coloured. There is a similar but lees conspicuous 
frontal band in Grison^ and the two genera are very much alike 
ill colour. I discussed this resemblance in my paper upon 
warning coloration in Musteline Oarnivoia (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1908, p. 963), and having no evidence that Lyncodon was 
offensive, I suggested that the likeness might be an instance 
either of Batesian mimicry or of Miillerian resemblance. The 
evidence now to hand that Lyncodon is probably as nauseous 
as Grison will bring the case into the latter category. 

In accordance with the general rule that fertility is a measure 
of mortality, species which are especially protected produce 
a comparatively small number of young in a season. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the example of 
Lyncodon here described has only 6 inguinal mammte, 2 on 
the left side and 3 on the nght (text-fig. 54, A, p. 1092). 
Tliis suggests that the litter of young is smaller than in 
our species of Mustelidse (if. ermima^ nivalis^ and pntorins)^ 
which, typically at all events, have 8 mammsB to accommo<)ate 
their young. In the case of J/. erminea as many as 10 young 
to the litter have been recorded. 

The AttdUory BuUa, 

Owing to lack of material I was unable to describe in detail 
the structure of the tympanic bulla when I wrote my paper 
on this portion of the skull in the Mustelidae (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1921, pp. 483-484). All that it was possible to record was 
that **a skull of Lyncodon^ with a broken bulla, in the British 
Museum shows that the cavity is broken up by trabeculie 
into spaces which extend into the mastoid. It is not possible, 
however, to ascertain from this specimen whether the cavity 
before fracture was divided by a partition into two chambers 
as in GrisonMa or not.” The fresh specimen confirms the 
first part of this observation, and shows that the posterior portion 
of the cavity of the bulla freely communicates with the hollowed 
mastoid portion of the periotic, the wide passage lying just 
externally to the petrous portion of that bone as in GrisoneUa ; and 
also that the floor of this portion of the cavity is irregularly 
pitted by the anastomosis of bony ridges, and that the roof 
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of the bulla is depressed and confluent with the tympanic 
ring throughout its extent. There is, however, no trace of 
the large arched I'after which in Grismella descends just behind 
the tympanic ring to the petrous bone and divides the cavity 
into an anterior and posterior chamber communicating by a 
narrow passage just above the periotic. I’he ca\ ity, therefore^ 
is undivided as in Muatela Furthermore, the roof of the 
bulla is thickened and permeated by air>cells as in 
%ut the bone is not so thickened as in that genus, and the aii’- 
spaces are larger and do not present the spongy appearance 
characteristic of Musitla as described and figured in my 
previously quoted paper. 

The bulla of Lyncodon thus shows resemblances to that of 
Mustela^ and differences from that of Grisonella in the absence 
of the partition and the thickening of the roof and the number 
of air-cells in it, there being only a few in Ginsotiella ; but 
it resembles the bulla of GriBondla and difFeiTs from that of 
MuBt^ld in that the posterior portion of the ctivity communicates 
freely with the hollowed mastoid, and has its floor pitted by 
the anastomosis of bony ridges. And it resembles the bullce of 
of both these genera in the complete coniluenc/e of the tympanic 
ring with the roof of the bulla (text-fig. 52, A, p. 1088). 

So far as this portion of the skull is concerned, Lynoodon might 
be described as intermediate between Mastela and Griaondla. 
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55. A Nol« on an Albino Grass-Snake. By Joan B.. 
Procter, F.Z.S., F.L.S., Curator of Heptiles. 

[Received October 11, 1926: Read October 19,1926. | 

(Plate I.) 

Albinism in Mammals and Birds is comparatively common^ 
but in Reptiles it has only been recorded in a few isolated 
instances. In the case of the Ophidia, Mr. Boulenger has 
observed that “partial albinism is rare; perfect albinism, 
characterized by absence of black pigment in the eye, rarer 
still.” • In certain species n pallid ivory tint is normal. In 
the Tree-Boa Chomlropyihon viridis the young snake may be 
very pale yellow or pink, but is most frequently cream-colour. 
The green colour subsetjuently appears surrounding wliite spots, 
and ultimately spreads until green is the ground-colcSur in the 
adult Boa. In this ease, therefore, pigment develops late in 
the life-history. Many desert species are pale si Ivor-sand-colour, 
such as Cerastes iipera, C, cornutuSy and Crotalus mitchelli which 
is sometimes called the “ White Rattlesiiake,” but no cases 
of albinism have been recorded in these species. 

True albinos have been known in the Grass-Snake, Natrix 
natrlx, but the young specimen at present living in the Reptile 
House is such a perfect example, that the Garden Committee 
of the Society commissioned Mr. Green to make a water-colour 
drawing of it in oivler to have a jiermanent record of its tints 
in life, which will of course be destroyed by death. (Plate I.) 

For the gift of this little snake we are indebted to Mrs. Durtnell, 
wlio, althougli thinking that it might be a viper, caught it 
uninjured and brought it to the Gardens in perfect condition. 
Its ground-colour is ivory-white, with a slightly creamier tint 
on the priefrontals, internasals, and first few labials. This same 
tint is repeated in the collar where, in a normal specimen, 
the yellow patclies would occur. Wherever there should be 
black pigment, that is to say the collar, lateral spots, and ventral 
oheckerings, the skin is as transparent as gauze, shov\ing the 
colour of the muscular coat through. This is the palest mauve- 
pink, and produces a very odd effect, especially on the ventral 
surface where the liver, and other organs, show through the pale 
semi-transparent fleslu The characteristic collar on this white 
snake is therefore shown up in cream and pale mauve-pink. 

The eyes have brilliant dark red pupils, surrounded by a 
more opaque pale orange iris, and entirely lack that dull, blind 
look seen in pink-eyed mammals. The nostrils show up their 
pink linings, and the tongue is pink at the base and ivory 

♦ Boulenger, G. A. * The Soakee of Europe,* X918, p. 39 (Methuen, London). 
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on the bifurcated portion. The general effect is very pale and 
fragile like carved ivory, with jewel eyes. 

This is the second albino snake which has been on view in 
the Beptile House. The fii-st, an Indian Cobra, JVata tripudtans, 
was a true albino in the black pigment sense, but had a powdering 
of sand-coloured chromatophores on the hood, forming shadowy 
white “spectacles” on a sandy ground-colour. An account of 
this snake, together with a photographic plate, appeared in the 
Proceedings in 1924* * * § , and it lived in perfect health for 22 
months. Duiing this time we were fortunate enough to obtain 
an excellent cinematograph record of it. taken out of doors in 
natural surroundings, and a copy of this film is preserved in our 
library. 

Most of the albino snakes have this trace of sandy or cinnamon 
coloured pigment emphasising the markings characteristic of the 
species. Mr. Walter Goodfellow has seen a white Reticulated 
Python with faint markings of this kind, and with red eyes, 
in Singapore* Other records are as follows:—Ditmars t, in 
20 years, has seen an albino Palm Viper, a Rattlesnake (species 
not indicated), a Milk Snake, and a Black Snake. Klaubert 
has published a photograph of an albino Gopher Snake, and 
Boulenger§, in ^Snakes of Europe,* mentions the Grass-Snake, 
Tesselated Snake, jEscukpian Snake, and Smooth Snake. 

• Procter, J. B., P. Z. S. 1924, p. 1125, pi. i. 

+ Ditmars, Zool. Soc. Bull., New York, xxiv. no. C, 1924, p. 127. 

X Klauber, Zool. Soc. Bull., New York, xxvii. no. 8,1924, p. 80. 

§ Boulenger, * Snakes of Europe,' 1913, p. 39. 
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56. Some Notes on the recent Birth of a Hippopotamus 
{II. amphibius) in the Gardens. By G. M. Vevbrs, 
F.Z.S., Superintendent. 

[Received October 17,1926: Read November 2,1926.J 
(Text-figures 1, 2.) 

Young Hippos have been born in the Gardens on four 
previous occasions, but only one of these was reared and reached 
maturity : this was the famous “ Guy Fawkes ” which was bom 
on November 5th, 1872, and lived for 36 years in the present 
Hippo House. Two others, one born in February 1871 the 
other in January 1872, lived only a few days, and the fourth, 
born in September 1925, died at birth. 

A. D. Bartlett, who was Superintendent at the time, gave 
detailed accounts of two of the three early births in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society f. 

The one born in September 1925 was approximately six weeks 
premature, the period ot: gestation, as calculated by Keeper 
E. Bowman, being 200 days as against 240 days for full time. 
Further evidence of this was aftbrded by the state of the nails, 
which were gelatinous and very much longer than they are 
normally at birth. The presentation was abnormal, and, it 
being her first confinement, the mother was in great distress. 
She plunged into deep water and the young one was born almost 
immediately, but being attached to the female by the umbilical 
cord it was pulled under and drowned. At this time the mother, 
“Joan,” was only 6 years old. 

On enquiry it was found that at the Zoological Gai*dens in 
Philadelphia, where several young Hippos have been successfully 
bi'ed, the pond was only four feet deep and when a confinement 
was expected, the floor was built up with heavy timbers so that 
the depth of water was about 12 inches, and in this shallow 
pool the young were born. 

In Amsterdam, where “Bobbie,” the father of the present 
baby, was born, the mother is given free access to the pend 
which is several feet deep, but the birth always takes place 
on land, the level of the water being almost up to the floor 
of the sleeping den so that the young one can easily get in 
and out. 

Soon after the birth of the premature calf last year, the pond 
in the Hippo House, which was 7 feet deep, was filled up so as 

e There ii a east of this animal taken after death on the wall of the QiiaflTe 
House. _ 

t P. Z. B. 1871, p. 265 ef nq, P. Z.S. 1878, p, 819 ef sag. 
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to leave a depth of 4 feet of water, and the steps leading down 
into the pond were made much shallower. 

Two months before the last confinement was expected, the 
female was screened from the public and shut away from the 
male. The night before the birth took place, Bowman, noticing 
that she appeared uneasy, shut her away from the pond and 
put down an extra large bed of straw which she proceeded to 
take up in her mouth in small qimntities, dip in her drinking 
trough and spread all over the door of tlie sleeping den. Labour 


Textd^fiiro 1. 



The fort foot of j;he premature Hippo calf born in 8cpt. ie26, allowing the long 
gelatinons nails which are not pretent at binh. 


commenced at 6 a.m. on the following morning (August 20th), 
after 241 days of pregnancy, and 5 hours later, at 11 a.m., a 
young male was born. , 

The mother and young were left undisturbed until 7,30 r.M., 
when the sliding door leading to the pond was raised and the 
mother went down into '•^he pond, which was full of warm 
clean water. The young one followed immediately, shuffling 
along on his knees, as he was unable to walk. As soon as he 
was in the water he seemed more at home and began to swim 
up and down the pond, but every time he ventured out of his 
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depth the mother tried to mise him on her head. After a short 
time, the mother submerged her body entirely, turning on her 
side, and the young one began to suckle under water, coming 
up to breathe at intervals of alx>ut 20 seconds. This suckling 
under water still continues, and the calf l)as not been seen to 
suckle on land although he was able to walk and follow his 
mother out of the pond on the fifth day after birth. The 
average time the young one remains under water is 40 seconds, 
although on occasions he has been timed to remain under for 
as long as 3 minutes. The average time which adult hippos, 
in our Collection, remain under water without breathing is 
minutes. 


Text-figure 2. 



Young Hippo at 3 weeks and mother. 

Bartlett records that “Guy Fawkes’^ was observed on one 
occasion to submerge for 15 minutes a few days after birth, 
and that, although suckling took place under water at first, it 
also took place on land, the mother standing and arching her 
back slightly. In both cases which he describes the young one 
was able to walk at birth, whereas the present one could not 
do so for five days. This might have been due to muscular 
weakness, which, however, did not prevent him from swimming 
well. 

Dr. C. Kerbert of Amsterdam gives the period of gestation 
as 234 days; Bartlett records 237, 227^ and 242, the last being 
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in the case of Fawkes/’ there being only one day’e 

difference between it and the one born last August* 

At birth the general resemblance the young one bore to the 
Pigmy Hippopotamus (<7.2tbsn#nsis) was notable, especially about 
the contour of the head; the nosti^s and eyes being much lesa 
elevated than in the adult H, amphihiua. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the above observations are:— 

(1) The period of gestation is approximately 240 days. 

(2) In nature the young one is probably bom in a bed of reeds 
close to the edge of the water, or in very shallow water. 

(3) The young is able to swim before it can walk. 

(4) Suckling normally takes place under water. 

(5) In captivity it is of the utmost importance to shut the 
female away from the male and from the public for at least one 
month before confinement takes place: also the level of the water 
in the pond should be almost the same level as the floor of the 
sleeping den. 

(d) The Pigmy Hippo is the more primitive of the two races. 
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57. The Land and Freshwater Mollusca of the Scilly Isles 
and West Oornwall. By O. W. Richards, B.A., and 
G. U. Robson, M.A., F.Z.S.* 

r Received June 15,1926 : Read November 2, 1926.] 

(Text-figure 1.) 
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1. Introduction. 

In July 1925 a visit was paid to St. Mary’s, the largest of 
the Scilly Isles, and to the Land's End district of West Cornwall,, 
and a comparati\e study was made of the land and freshwater 
Mollusca collected on an intensive scale during the trip. The 
results of this study are presented in this paper along with 
certain general considerations. Another paper is being prepared 
in which the forms obtained at some 120 stations are listed 
together with the names of the associated plants and other data. 

The object of this survey was to ascertain to what extent the 
Molluscan fauna of a group of coastal islands in the Temperate 
Zone has diverged from that of tlie adjacent mainland during its 
period of isolation. No intensive work on the mollusca of small 
islands off the British coasts has been undertaken on a compre¬ 
hensive scale, though the Clare Island Survey (Stelfox, 1912) 
gives a detailed list of occurrences and habitats, and small 
collections have been made on many Hebridean and other 
islands. Some attention has been paid to the statistical study of 
isolated colonies of British land snails (e. g. on different walls) by 
i^ycott (1919). 

s The lant-nsmed autbw’s work is offcrsd for publication by permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 

P»oo. ZOOL. Soc.—1926, No. LXXII. 
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There is no need at the present time to discuss the importance 
of geographical and hahitiidinal isolation in promoting evolution¬ 
ary divergence. We are, however, in need of a more intimate 
acquaintance with the details of the process. Thus we require 
information as to (1) the rate at which isolated faunas diverge, 
{2) whether all the species of an isolated fauna tend to diverge at 
the same rate, (Jl) the extent to which divergence between two 
isolated faunas having a common origin depends on the occupa¬ 
tion of ecologically distinct habitats. Whenever we take up the 
atudy of the fauna of areas in which much local isolation and 
racial differentiation is found, we sooner or later encounter 
apparently paradoxical phenomena. No species or varieties of 
land Mollusca have been recorded as peculiar to the Inner 
and Outer Hebrides*, which have been the seat of intensive 
diversification of small mammals, and even among the latter, 
some varieties range over many islands, wliile others are 
restricted to single islands. These are problems which may be 
answered at present only by making valueless assumptions about 
the date of separation, resjjonsiveness to environmental conditions, 
and so on. 

It seemed therefore desirable to make an intensive survey of 
the moll use fauna of an island or group of islands not too far 
removed from the British Coast, the ecological conditions char¬ 
acteristic of which could be fairly readily ascertained, and about 
the separation of whici) from the mainland some information was 
reasonably to be expected. Jt was moreover necessary to select 
an island associated with a dehnite area of adjacent mainland, the 
local fauna of which was fairly 'well known. For reasons given 
elsewhere (Kichards & Bobson, 1925, p. 641) the Scilly Isles were 
selected. 

It became apparent that the first visit must be in the nature of 
a reconnaissance for the following reasons. A. It was obviously 
necessary to ascertain if the Scillies were in geneiul suitable for 
such a study, l)oth from the point of view of the facilities for 
work and the nature of the fauna. B. It Was necessary to make 
preliminary collections en bloc in order to see if there were any 
noticeable divergences l:)oth in structure and habitat-occupation 
before settling down to study paHicular species intensively* 
C, It was felt that, as much attention would have to be paid to 
the study of homolo'jfous habitats «)ccupied on the island and the 
mainland, a preliminary study of these would be necessjury for 
formulating an ecological technique suitable for the occasion* 
The results attained in 1925 are therefore of a preliminary 
nature; but as they already thix>w some light on the problem of 
insular divergence, it js considered desirable to publish them* 
They include (1) the pr5of that of the 39 species found by us (of 
which 15 are new **records”), twelve show differences from the 

* No such loesl forms have been recorded up to date, thoogh many islands have 
been visited by the (leld collector. lu the absence of an intensive survey we do not 
assert that there are no such loc^l forms. 
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tnainland forms, though the significance of such difi^erences is 
doubtful at present, while twenty-seven are apparently unmodified; 
{2) an analysis of the habitats occupied in 8t. Mary’s and West 
Cornwall and of the distribution of the various species therein ; 
(3) a summary of the general ecological conditions characteristic 
of the two areas and an examination of the extent to which they 
differ. 

Our thanks are due in the first instance to the Government 
Grant Committee of the Royal Society and the Committee of the 
‘Godman Exploration Fund for financial assistance. An early 
acknowledgment of the help i-eceived from various (quarters in 
promoting this survey has alrea<ly been made (Richards & Robson, 
1925). From this acknowledgment we regret that the name of 
Mr. G. W. Gibson was omitted. We now take the opportunity 
of thanking those specialists whose names will be fountl associated 
with repoi'ts on particular species included in the text, and 
Dr. G. Glasspool of H.M. Meteorological Hurvey, Miss E. L. 
Hendricks and Mr. A. J. Wilmott for assistance rendered in 
special points. Messrs. A. E. Stelfox and R. Winck worth took 
much trouble in studyingour species of Pisidium and Goniodisctis, 
though their results are not included here, being negative as far 
as significant divergence is concerned. It is hoped, howe\er, to 
jHiblish their notes elsewhere. 

2. The Phtsiograpuy and Ecological Conditions of 
8t. Mary’s and Lands End. 

The area investigated consisted of the whole of tlie island of 
St. Mary’s, including Toll’s Island, a rocky heather-covei'ed islet 
on the N.E. side of the latter, and the Land’s End peninsula west 
of a line drawn from Ijelant Golf Links (on the west side of the 
River Hayle) to the farm buildings known as Treganibo, half a 
mile S.E. of llelubbus and thence back to St. .Michael’s Mount 
In the course of this report the Scilly area is referred to a.« 

St. Mary’s” and the Coimi.sh area as “Land’s End.” Tiu 
latter is smaller .and ecologically more homogeneous than either 
the “West Cornwall” of the Conchological Society’s Survey 
(Roebuck, 1921) or the “ I^rfind’s End” of Davey’s ‘Flora of 
Cornwall’(1909, p. Ixix). 

1, The Ijaiid’s End area consists of two rather sharply con¬ 
trasted niws. West of a line drawn from Lelant to Penlee 
Point (just S. of Penzance) is a mass of granite fringed here and 
there by metamorphosed diabase and slates of the Mylor series. 
This forms the characteristic Land’s End massif, a high undulating 
tableland of heather country, rising in places to over 800 feet 
in height. Eastwards the land sinks to the valley of the Hayle 
and Marttziou marshes, where tlie unmodified Mylor slates and 
alluvium yield arable, marsh and wooded country attaining a 
maximum height of about 280 feet. Patches of unmodified 
•diabase occur round Penzance, St. Ives, etc. The distance from 

72* 
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the mouth of the Hayle to Marazion i$ just over five miles; from* 
St. Ives to Land's End about fifteen miles, from Penzance to 
Cape Cornwall about eight miles. 


Text-figure 1. 



2, St. Maiy's is sepamted from Land's End by a channel some 
twenty-eight miles in width. The average depth of this channel 
on the direct line between Land's End and St, Maiy's is al>out 
.16 fathoms, and all the islands lie withiB the 40 fathoms 
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contour. The channel is very uniform in depth; but for the 
sake of future reference we must note that the following shallows 
occur:—the Longships (2 fathoms), a short distance from Land's 
End ; Cam Base (9 fathoms), a little farther westward; an 
unnamed bank (24-28 fathoms) al^out half-way across to Scilly ; 
and the Seven Stones (5| fathoms) about six miles from 
St. Martin’s, Cape Cornwall Bank (15 fathoms) and the Wolf 
Hock lie a little to the north and south respectively of the main 
line. Topographically considered the islands lie at the extremity 
of a spur marked by the 40 fathoms contour, which runs out from 
the West of England massif. The Cornish peninsula and this 
submarine spur seem to be part of the stiine topographical 
feature. 

St. Mary’s consists of two masses of granite joined by a low 
ridge of blown sand. In the 18th century Hugh Town, which 
stands on the ridge, was subject to flooding by the sea, but 
recent elevation seems to have removed this danger. The island 
contains, in addition, deposits of “ Head ” (decomposed granite), 
a little Eocene (?) gravel and alluvium. There are no Palaeozoic 
rocks or diabase such as we And in Land’s End. The granite, 
however, seems to l>e identical with that of the latter. The 
greater part is coarse-grained and porphyritic, only three small 
patches of a fine-grained type occurring. The island measures 
about 2^ x2^ miles and its highest point is 166 feet above sea- 
level. The following data should be noted. 


Hainfall (average annual) ... 
Atmonpheric humidity 

(average monthly 1922 : 
3 daily observations) ... 
Temperature, 

Mean temperature for 
year 

Mean of maximum ... 
„ „ minimum ... 


St. Mary’s. 
31*87 in. 


89-84-89 


52 ^* 21 

56°*0 

48°*3 


PenKance. 
40-93 in. 


79-?-78 


52 °* 6 * 

63°*7 

39‘=’*3 


• 1896-1926. 


t 1881-1016. 


The Effect of Sp^'ay, 

In an island of relatively slight elevation, such as St. Mary’s, 
the efiect of spray must be of considerable importance, though 
we are unable to trace any structural or other peculiarities in the 
fauna directly to this cause, nor are we able to define the amount 
of spray-borne chlorine that is found in the soil of the island. 
Irwin (1920, p. 276) found the following figures for Cum¬ 
berland :— 


Locality and distance (in 
miles) from sea. 

Part. NaCl pm 1.000,000. 
(Oct.-I)ec.) 

Maryport (0). 

109 

Cookermouth (6^) . 

37 

Dungeon Gbyll (15). 

15 
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Martin (1920) found that dew-ponds on the Sussex downs at 
a height of 500-800 feet get 12*2 parts of chlorine per 100,OOO' 
parts. Neither in St. Mary’s nor in Land’s End ” is any place 
visited by us over four miles from the sea, and the majority of 
island and mainland stations are within one mile of the sea, so that 
we do not think any structural differences that may occur between* 
the mollusca of the latter are to be attributed to this factor. 

Vegetation^ etc* 

In Davey’s ‘ Flora of Cornw’all ’ (1909, p. Ixix) the Scillies are 
treated as part of the Land’s End botanical division of Cornwall. 
For the purpose of an intensive survey this grouping is valueless. 
It may be true that all the plant species which occur on the 
islands are likewise found on the mainland, but we require to 
know to what extent the total mainland flora is represented on 
the islands, Davey’s district, as pointed out above, is larger than 
our ‘‘ Land’s En<l,” as it includes all the county west of a line 
drawn from Ha.yle througli Praze and Sitliney to Porthleven. 

As far as we can ascertain the flora of the islands consists of 
481 species and varieties, of which J148 were recorded by 
rownsend (1864), 25 by Lawson {cf* Marquand, 1893), 44 by 
Somerville (1893), and 64 by Marquand (1893). The Land’s 
End flora consists of 879 species (Davey, L c.). Even if we 
make some allovsik-nce for the lack of attention paid to the 
islands a^d for the larger size of Davey’s Diiid s End,” the 
difference is still very marked. It is very noticeable in the 
case of trees. On 8t. Mary’s the elm, apple, pear, and ash 
(the latter a recent introduction) only are known. Only one 
plant is recorded from Scilly which does not occur in Land’s End, 
viz. Arthrolohium ehracteatum. This is otherwise found in the 
Channel Islands and France. 

Of tlie animals important in the molluscan foo<i-cycle not a great 
deal can be said at present. The birds have been recorded by 
Clark and Rodd (1906), from whose account we may note some 
points. The Jay is absent and the Cuckoos fire more common in 
the breeding season than in Cornwall. Apparently certain forms 
are on the decrease, e. g. the Roseate Tern, the Common Tern, 
and the Black-backed Gull, while the Linnet is on the increase 
(Robinson, 1914, p. 144). While the sea-birds are not of 
immediate significance in the molluscan food-cycle, it is important 
to note the great number of Puffins and Shearwaters. Certain 
exceptional visitors such as the Golden Oriole occasionally nest in 
the islands. Clark and Rodd do not comment on the lack of 
trees as a factor in the bird-life, but we suspect that the resident 
species are partly limited by this. Robinson (t c. p. 117) notes 
that the broods of tlm Song-Thrush are distinctly below the 
average in numl>er; but he gives no figures for Cornwall. 

Though the Bcillies are unique in possessing a species of the 
genus Croeidura, the white-toothed Shrew, which is otherwise 
not recorded from the British Isles, the isiands seem to be poor 
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io small mammals^. Beyond the Common Rats and House- 
Mouse and the ubiquitous Apodemun sf/lraiicus there are no 
others, No Voles have yet l^en recorded. We are unwilling 
to consider that they are definitely absent; but certainly no 
records are available up to date. Of the other groups important 
in the molluscan food-cycle the predaceous beetles aic very 
poorly represented according to my colleague ^Ir. K. G. Blair’s 
experience, the common snail-eating Cijchriis being absent 
though represented in Land’s End. Mr. Blair considers that 
these beetles are limited by the absence of wood-eating insects, 
which is referable to the lack of trees. 

The main ecological differences between St. Mary’s and 
Land’s End may tlnis be summarized:—(1) The climate is 
more equable in Scilly. (2) The latter has a distinctly lower 
rainfall; but the atmosphere is more humid. (3) Oeologicidly 
St. Mary’s is similar to the Land’s End massif; but it lacks 
the slate and diabase found adjacent to the granite in the 
latter. (4) The whole of St. Maiy’s probahl}’- leceives a con- 
sideraide amount of spray-borne chlorine. This would he found 
also in Land’s End, diminishing only slightly in the parts most 
remote from the sea. (5) 'I'he differences in vegetation are 
uncertain : hut there is a noticeable poverty of trees in »St. Mary’s. 
(6) Of animals imj>ortant iu the molluscan food-cycle small 
rodents and carnivorous beetles are \^Yy jioorly represented in 
St. Mam’s. Jn the case of one species of snail the presence of a 
species of Crocidnra may he important. The avifauna seems to 
present certain special problems ; but its relation to tbe mollusca 
is as yet uncertain. 

3. The Mollusca of West Cornw^all and Scilly. 

The Census of British Land and Freshwater Mollusca 
(Roebuck, 1921) published by the Concbological Society gives a 
total of 25 species from the islands and 74 from West Cornwall, 
In the same year two more records were added to Scilly 
{Hyalinia draparnaldi and JfeJix aspersa)^ making the total 27* 
As previously stated “ West Cornw^all ” of this list is a much 
larger area than our “ Land’s End,” including as it does the area 
west of a line drawm from Truro to St. Coluinb. 

The following is a complete list of Scilly and Land’s End 
records brought up to date, the total for St, Mary’s being made 
up of 27 species already recorded and 15 (? 14) new records. One 
new record was obtained in Land’s End. 

(a) St. Mary 6. 

(New records indicated by asterisk; species not obtained by tbe 
survey of 1926 in square brackets ; number of stations at which 
the species were obtained in 1925 in round brackets.) 

* Small mammalD, especially rats, mice, ami voles, are of iiupovtatice in MoUm^can 
ecology, as they certainly prey on anaile. One of ua (O. W. K.) obtained deBnite 
evidence that Croddura feeds on Kelicdla virgata. 
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[Tegtaifella mau/yei/j 
jbimaa? maarimtut, typical (1). 

„ „ var. cellaria (9). 

„ „ „ tjflmtica (2). 

„ ftavus (6). 

„ arborum (1). 

AgrioUmax agrestit^ typical (18). 

„ „ var. r«ticu\<itci (1). 

„ „ „ pallida (2). 

„ ( 1 ). 

Mil ax $owerbgi (10). 

„ gagat€8*{6}. 

Vitrina pellueida * (3). 

„ ,, ? new variety (1). 

Mgalinia nitidula (14). 

„ eellaria* (V2). 

„ draparnaldi (12). 

„ alliaria (1). 

„ radiatula ^ (1), 

Arion ater, typical (1). 

„ „ ciuereo-olivacea (1). 

„ „ rufa (1). 

.. .. (1). 

„ „ marginata (8). 

„ „ marginalia (3). 

„ tuhfmea (6). 


I Arion horten»i$* (1). 

Goniodi»eu8 rotundatui (11). 
i Melicella virgata (3). 

1 [ » ^taia.] 

M vapvrata (5), 
Cochlicella barhara (8). 
Atth/ordia granulata (6). 
Mggromia hhpida (1). 

M (8). 

rs^ta (3). 

ValUmia exdmtnca* (1), 

I Behx aapersa {2]), 

Cepea nemoralis (9). 

! CoehHcvpa Inhrica (7). 

1 iMuriu eglindracea (7). 

! Vertigo pggwaa • (3). 

I BaUa perverm (3). 

I ISuccntea pfeijferi*f (2). 

' [ .» (0 flfgona.'j 

Lwmaa Irnnvatula * (4). 
pereger (6), 

i Vlanorhie leneontoma (H). 

, JVisidium casertnntum* (3). 

perttonaium * (3). 

„ obtvtiale* (3). 


t We follow some recent authors in regarding S. elegans and 8. pfeiferi as 
ditfeient species. 


All these species except Teaiacella mangeif Hyalinia radiaiula^ 
Fiaidium umlium and peraonat'um were found by ns in Land's 
End, and the following forms occur in the “ West Cornwall" 
of the Census, but not in Scilly. Species not obtained by us in 
Land’s End are indicated by brackets and new records for 

{Pupa marginata), 

( „ aecale), 

Clanetlia hiUeniata (12), 

{Cargchinm mtuimum), 

{Pbgtia mgosotie). 

{Ovatelh bnffntata). 

JHcgluaJluHatihe (2). 

JAmnan paluetria (1), 

( „ glabra), 

{Plunorhia albug). 

,, fututileut (1). 

{Jplexa Jtgpnorwn ). 

{Paludetttrina vlea), 

(hithgnia tenfaevlata), 

(Talrata piadnaha), 

{Cgclvatoma elegana), 

{Pmdium amtH'wn), 

„ nitidum (l). 

Three species —Hyalinia radiatula^ Piaidimi milium and 
peraoncdum —are thus recorded from Scilly but not from West 
Cornwall. These species are recorded elsewhere in England. 

From a consideration of these lists it will appear that, as 
compared with the West Cornwall ” of the Census, the fauna 
of St. Mary’s is very impoverished as it possesses 42 species as 
opposed to 75. If we restrict the Cornish area to Land’s £od| 
as defined herein, the poverty of St. Mary’s is far less marked, for 


Cornwall by an asterisk:— 

{JEfyalinia crgatallina), 

( ft rogerai). 

( » pura), 

JSueonuluafulvua * (3). 

Zonitoidea exeavatua (7). 

( „ niiidna), 

Arion inUrmadiua (1). 

„ eircvmaeriptua (8), 
Punetum pggmtpum (1). 
(Pgramidula rupeairia), 
{Hggromiafuaca). 

(Jcantkinula aeulaata). 

Vallonia ptdehella (1). 

{Arianta arbvatorum), 

Capaa hortenaia (4). 

{^pargpha piaana), 

{Mna ohamra), 

{Azaoa tridana). 
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•we obtained only 50 species in “ Land's End ” as compared with 
the 42 ot Bt. Mary’s. We are unwilling to express an opinion 
as to the precise number of species actutilly found in the Land’s 
End area as dehned by us. The Heniiels (1848) recorded 48 
species from the neighbourhood of Penzance. Marquand’s list 
for West Cornwall (1884), which includes tlie country as far east 
as Falmouth, does not specify localities with enough accuracy to 
be of any us(\ There are several recent pa|)ers on small collections 
from Land’s End, but no exhaustive lists. We are inclined to 
believe that our (iollections represent approximately the numerical 
relationship of the 8t. Mary’.-, and Land’s End areas, and that the 
latter is only a little richer in species than the former. 

(h) Cowjmrison of Scilly and Land's End forms. 

Tlie specimens obtained from the two areas were examined with 
a view to tinding out if the insular forms sliow any difference 
from those of the mainland. It seemed likely that if any 
differences occurred they would be slight statistical ’* ones, the 
significance of wliich could only be assessed by a specialist or by a 
student having at his disposal a large amount of varietal material. 
It would not be enough to examine specimens from Land s End 
alone; for a variant living on 8t. Mary’s might conceivably be 
iihsent from Land’s End hut be found elsewhere in the West of 
England. If the 8t. Mary’s forms showed any differences from 
those of Land’s End it would he part oF the task to show whether 
such variants are (1) new forms not found elsewliere, or (2) rare 
variants missing from \V. Cornwall but occurring elsewhere. In 
the present report it is obviously iiupos.sible to give a final answer 
to these ciuestions, thfiugh we may go some way towards doing so. 
The examination made has been purely a conchological one 
except ill a few cases. However desirable it may be that we 
should know something about the variation of other foims, it 
is manifestly impossible to use such data profitably in this 
particular case, as the hulk of our present knowledge of the 
variation of British and Continental land molluscs rests on 
conchological data. 

The result at which we have arrived after an examination of our 
material is as follows:—(1) There are no forms of specific and 
probably none of varietal rank restricted to 8t. Mary’s. (2) In a 
certain number of cases the 8cilly forms exhibit cl^pijlteristics not 
found in the mainland population or in such fflRerial from the 
British Isles and the Continent as we have been able to obtain. 
(3) These difierences are of a slight order, except in two or three 
cases, and they will be subjected to a complete statistical study as 
soon as more material, both from St, Mary’s and elsewhere, is 
available. (4) The differences that we are able to distinguish 
between the St. Maiy’s and the mainland population do not exceed 
in magnitude the differences usually found l^ftween colonies found 
in the same area, but not immediately adjacent one to another. 
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It is interesting to note that Blair (1925) records no local species- 
or verieties of Lapidoptera from the Scillies. “Interesting 
variation is recorded but no marked local races. 

The following is a detailed examination of the species in which 
difierentiation of the insular forms can be discerned. Twelve 
species are here involved. Of the remaining twenty-seven speciee 
a few (e. g. Helicella caperata and virgata) were not sufficiently 
adult to enable us to speak with certainty, and a few of the sings 
owing to shrinkage and discoloration in the preservatives used 
were not in a lit state for highly critical work. 

VlTUINA PBLUJCIDA. 

Mr. B. B. Woodward reports:—“The specimens from the 
Reillies show a concbological ditierence from those of the main¬ 
land. The rate of increase of the whorls is less rapid than in 
the Land’s End forms, and therefore the whole shell is more 
globular and the apeitiire rounder. . , . Some specimens in the 
collection of Dr. Boycott from Birdlip (Gloucs.) show a slight 
tendency to approach the Scilly specimens, but cannot be confused 
with them.” This globular form is not unlike the variety 
diUwyni reported from Glamorganshire and a few Continental 
localities (Taylor, 1906). Comparison with the tigure of that 
variety (as V, hallardi) given by Pollonera (1884) show’s that 
the form of the aperture is different. V, pellucida seems to 
vary very little. Rundry varieties of dubious value have been 
described, of which a flattened form {dep'eadusmla) and the 
globose form {dilhcyni) seem to be more constant. The St. Mary’s 
shells approach the latter, but plainly are not to be identified 
with it. The available evidence goes to suggest that diUwjpii is 
not an environmental form. 

Only ten specimens were obtained, a number insufficient for a 
final opinion. 

Ashfordia granulata. 

The aperture is relatively and absolutely wider in the St. Mary’s 
form, and certainly longer than in any specimen to which we 
have access. The Scilly specimens are smaller than those from 
Land’s End. 

Hyoromia bevblata. 

While the colour and texture of the shells of the St. Mary’s 
forms are exactly like those of the Land’s End and other main¬ 
land races, the sise and proportions of the apertures differ, 
being narrower and longer in the 8t. Mary’s forms, while the last 
whorl in the latter is so deep. 

The animals from both areas are not as large as the average 
specimens from most areas, which usually attain a height of 6 mm. 
If the species is an “annual” and if, as Taylor (1. c. ij. 40) 
suggests, it becomes mature in the autumn, then the size of 
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tliese examples would suggest that they are normal representatives 
of the annual population but not yet fully grown. Otherwise, 
in the absence of repiesoritatives of larger size we should have 
to infer that the species is stunted in 8t. Maiy's and Land’s End. 
Twenty-six specimens were obtained fioni 8t. Mary’s, which are 
scarcely enough to deoi<le whether the diflerences in the forms of 
the aperture are significant. 

VaLLONIA EXOENTRIf A. 

Mr. Hugh Watson informs us that while the specimens from 
the two areas are alike in most shell cJiaracters they are all more 
coarsely striate than is usually the case, aUd that this condition 
is fai more marked in the case of the 8ciJly examples. 

Heljx aspersa. . 

We are indebted to Captain C. Diver for a very detailed study 
of tins form, of which we obtained 243 examples (57 a<lults and 
180 young) from St. Mary’s (It) loci) and 141 (110 adults and 31 
young) from Land’s End (20 loci). All the variations found on 
the mainland occur on the islands except hand formula (12)0(45) 
which is rare and sporadic normally, while in addition \ar. 
cocalhida (again very sporadic), two young examples of 1(23)05 
and 1.345, two very thin-handed f(»rms of 12345 and one example 
of 1030() were olitained on 8t. Mar>’s, none of whicli occur in the 
mainland sample. Captain l)i\er says “tliis crop of band 
mutations (particularly those of station 38) might })Ossibly argue 
some disturbance [f.e. some hereditary or purely phenotypic 
difierence], but there are no means at present of judging the 
frequency of such mutations in tlie population at large,” In 
four sets of insular forms the shells are thinner tlian usual and 
more compact in sliape. The claihraia and Jlmmnea types are 
both absent from the island and occur in the mainland sample, 
“ though, if the specimens from the two areas were samples of 
the same population, only about one example would be expected 
among the 57 insular adults.” To summarize Captain Diver’s 
report, it seems that, ns far as can be seen from the numbers 
available, (1) certain band formulae absent from the mainland 
examples occur on St, Mary’s and certain forrnulai present on the 
mainland are absent on the latter, and (2) that in certain cn>es 
the insular forms differ in 8hn|)e and thickness of shell, though («) 
this is not a general peculiarity of the island forms, and (h) tlie 
shell of U, aspersa tends to become thin in other areas 

Vertigo pygmaea. 

Only seven adult examples were obtained from St. Mary’s and 
none from Land’s End. The St. Mary’s forms are compared with 

^ We ere very sceptical as to the value of correlation between tbinness of shell 
anil lime^free soil. Taylor (1906, p. 868) records thick sheHs from the MtlUtoue 
Grit and many of our Cornish ai^rsA and nemoraliM from granite localities are 
thick and solid. (But see p. 1118.) 
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series from Olevedon (Somerset), Silverdale (Lancs.), Farmoor 
(Berks.), and Alfriston (Sussex). 

Three characters were examined:—(1) the indentation of the 
lip ; (2) presence or absence of the lower entocone; and (3) the 
relative proportion of the ectocones a (upper) and h (lower). 


(1) (2) (3) 

Clevedo» . Rarely strong. Absent, i>fl, 

Silverdale . Never „ „ in 6/11. 

Farmoor . Feeble, „ in 40/47. h>a, 

Alfriston . P Present in 3/3. S>fl. 

St. Marfs ... Variable, strong Present in 6/7. 6««a in 6/7. 

to weak. 


The number of specimens is very small and there are no 
Cornish specimens available. These results are included as 
demonstrating a possible difierence from mainland shells in the 
combination of characters. 

LiMNJ&A TRUNCATULA, 

The examples obtained on St. Mary’s are decidedly larger 
in the body-whorl than any from Land s End and several other 
English localities. They are nearly approached by a collection 
from Brittany. 

SuCCINEA PFEIFFERI. 

A good number was obtained from both localities, and the 
results of this comparison are very decisive. 

This species is very plastic, and its relation to S, eUgans is by 
no means well-defined. The 8t. Mary’s race is, however, wider 
than any of the eight series containing specimens of the same 
length which we have examined, and the apeii^ure is longer. 
“While the aperture-shape is markedly different, the width of the 
shell is nearly approached by a form from Jersey. 

Milax SOWEBBYI and gagates. 

Although only a relatively small number are available the 
St. Mary’s forms of the two species both differ in size, being 
larger than the Land’s End forms by 3 mm. or more in each case. 
Mr. A, E. Ellis, who examined this material for us, discovered 
that all the specimens were sexually mature, so that we are 
inclined to think that the size-difference is not directly con¬ 
nected with difference in maturity. 

Lavria cylindracea. 

Seventy-three examples were obtained from St. Mary's and 
forty-two from Landes End. In addition Mr. A, E. Ellis kindly 
lent us series from Kelmarsh (Northants) and Llandough (Gla¬ 
morgan), The St. Mary’s forms are slightly smaller wan the 
mainland forms and the length of the aperture is the only 
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character which was suitable for investigation. This proved to 
be relatively smaller in the St. Mary’s shells than in any 
mainland set. A more interesting point was discovered in the 
course of measuring the length. The St. Mary’s shells and 
those from Land’s End each give a trimodal curve in respect 
of this character. But the modes of these curves are at 
different points in the two sets. Tliis trimodality is probably 
not due to yearly growth, i. e. to the presence of individuals 
representing different age-groups, as no such trimodality was 
found in the Kelmarsh set, in which a unimodal curve was 
given ; nor is" a similar trimodality seen in the size of the 
mouth. It would seem then that in this character both the 
St. Mary’s and Laud’s End Laarias contain the same number 
of varietal tendencies, though of a different order in each case. 
To explore this interesting subject more fully we must await the 


acquisition of more material. 

Two characters were measure<l;— 

(1) The length of the mouth . h. 

(2) The total length. 


A. St, Mar)/8 . h gives unimodal curve at 1*178 mm. 

a ,, trimodal „ „ 3*028 „ 

3*470 „ 
3*788 „ 

B. LauiTs End . h gives unimodal curv^e at 1*256 mm. 

a „ trimodal ,, 3*220 ,, 

3*640 „ 
4*100 „ 

C. Llandough (a very small series), a varies from 3*716-4*213. 

D. Kelmarsh. h unimodal curve at 1*306 mm. [mm, 

a „ „ „ 3*472 ram. 

Plano It BIS leucostoma. 

A very plentiful supply was obtained in St. Mary’s, but the 
species was very poorly represented in Kami’s Eml. \Ye have 
bad recourse to comparison with series from Cleveden, an un¬ 
named locality in Somerset, Romsey, two French itnd one 
Swedish localities. Of these seven looilities the St. Maiys 
forms are eiisiiy the smallest, averaging 3*31 mm. as opposed to 
4*53 mm. from Cleveden, 5*84 mm. from the unknown locality, 
4*47 mm. from Romsey, 6*45 and 4*75 mm. from the French and 
4*76 mm. from the Swedish loci. The question naturally 
presents itself—are the Scilly forms juvenile? We do not think 
this possible, for, if they aie juvenile, the complete absence of 
large specimens must indicate that the species is an annual^ ; 
but (1) Hasay (1881, p. 73) says specifically that this species (as 
P. 8pirorhi8) lives for two years; (2) in the numerous series of 

• We obtained 600-600 ftpecltnons in all. 
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this species in the British Museum there are always large 
specimens present along with small ones from the same locality. 
In itself dwarfing is not an uncommon phenomenon, and has 
been recorded as the result of various environmental anomalies 
(Pelseneer, 1920, ])p. 561, 628). 

The St. Mary’s forms, however, not only differ in size from the 
other English series and the continental ones examined by us, 
but they also differ (a) in the proportion of the last whorl and (6) 
the mouth. The following table gives the facts :— 


Average diametei 

(UlIM.). 

St. Mary’s, 3‘316, 
Cleveden, 4-535. 
Hornsey, 4*4. 

Agen (France), 6*45. 
Oise (France), 4*74. 
Siiex (Stockholm), 4*76. 


% ])od y»wh orl wid th. 
Max. width. 
26*3 per cent. 
21*0 
24 8 
22 3 
22*4 
21*0 


>» 

»♦ 

»> 


% a|) erttt rtf len gth. 
Max. width. 
30*9 per cent. 
26*4 
26-8 
247 
27*2 
24*1 


>» 

»» 

»» 


It will be plain that there is an appreciable tendency for small 
shells to have wider body-whorl.s and longer apertures than large 
ones. The number of series is however email and the apparent 
decrease in the width of body-whorl and aperture-length is 
irregular. This was further tested by taking two large size- 
series of Somerset shells, with the following results:— 

% body» w horl width, ^^pwture le ngth . 
Max. leugtlu Max. length. 

Class 1: average length 5*2 mm, 22*2 27*4 

Class 2; „ „ 3*8 mm. 22*1 28*0 


We are inclined to believe that this last series gives a more 
accurate picture of the growth-rate as the number of individuals 
measured was much larger. 

While we cannot speak as yet about the Cornish forms of 
leucoatornaj it seems that those from^St, Mary^s are peculiar 
in the size of the body-whorl and aperture. As to the small size 
we reserve judgment. It is almost certainly not due to age, but 
it is likely to be a modification found elsewhere. 


4. Ecolooical. 

a. The Hahituta oecupied hy the various Species in 
St, Mary's and Land's End, 

In comparing the species living in our tiiyo areas it is desirable 
to ascertain if they occupy the same kind of habitat in both areas. 
Habitudinal divergence is just as important as structural diver¬ 
gence in evolution, and we should therefore inquire to what extent 
the one precedes the other. We do not wish to discuss the classi¬ 
fication of Molluscan habitats in this paper, but it is necessary to 
point out that it is very difiSicult to make very rigid definitions, 
Jn the present paper wo have defined nine Inmd types of habitat 
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and rejected temporarily all records which do not correspond with 
one of these main types. The comparison of homologous habitats 
in St. Mary’s and Land’s End has likewise been a difficulty, for 
it is never quite certain if habitats similar in a general way are 
oxactly comparable. 

1. Walls. 

We distinguish two types of wall according to (a) the presence 
or (^) the absence of hedge-like growth covering the stone-work. 
The first type is not very common in 8t. Mary’s, though quite 
oommon in Land’s End. We therefore compare only type (h) in 
the two areas. The following points are to be noted:—(1) 
St. Mary’s (7 stations) has four species (all slugs) not taken on 
walls in Land’s End, while in the latter (10 stations) eleven 
species are recorded from walls which do not occur on walls in 
St. Mary s. (2) Slugs are more common on walls in Hcilly than 
in Land’s End. (3) Cepea nemoralis and Hygromia striolaia^ 
which are very well represented on walls in Land’s End, do not 
occur at all in this habitat in St. Mary’s. Thus (7. yietnoralis 
occurred in 6/10 walls in Land’s End and in 0/7 in St. Mary’s. 
(4) The most frequent wall association in St. Mary’s is 
L. cgliudracea+Hy. nitidula; in Laud’s End it is I£. $triolata+ 
C. nemoralis, 

2, 3. “ Waste ” areas; quarries and pits. 

No comparison between the St. Mary’s and Land's End 
habitats are possible, though we obtained a good many lecords. 

4. Sea cliffs. 

On St. Mary’s the cliff's tend to be more uniform in character 
than in Land’s End. They are abrupt, rocky, and less diversified 
by natural and artificial talus. Classification according to the 
dominant vegetation seems to be the best method of distinguishing 
the various kinds of cliff;— 

1, Cliflfe with ASt^Tie-mats. 

The St. Mary’s fauna is an impoverished version of that found 
ill Land’s End, the characteristic species being identical in both 
cases. 


2. Cliffs with mats of Thrift. 

JETy. draparnaldi did not occur in the Land’s End stations; nor 
were H. virgatu and V, excentrica obtained in St. Mary’s. The 
number of stations in the two areas was rather low, so that the 
absences may not be significant. 

Except where there is a mat of Thrift or Silene the cliffs in 
both cases are very poor in snails. Several loci in each area were 
quite barren (e. g. ^mphire-patches). 
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6, Trees. 

In St. Mary^s we obtained snails from Elm alone (v. above, 
p. 1106), and the only form recorded is Balea perversa* In Land^a 
End this species is found on Elm along with H, aapersa and 
L, arborum, A, alter^ L. cylindracea, and C, hidentata (which is not 
found at all in St. Mary’s). 

6. Sandy areas* 

This category includes sandhills, dune pasture, and Marram- 
dunes. Of the more numerous species H* virgata is found in all 
the Land’s End dunes and is absent in oui* St. Mary’s stations. 
Conversely, //. aspersa is very common in St. Mary’s and mre in 
Land’s End dunes, the figures being large enough to be significant. 
The common Scilly association is ff* asp&rsa+G* harbara ; that of 
Land’s End is H* virgata+C* harbara* 

7. Heath* 

There is considerable difficulty in distinguishing the various 
kinds of heaths from the data at present available. 

I. iS'nca-heath with grasses. 

The Cornish stations yielded no snails at all. In St. Mary’s 
we obtained Hy* nitidula and cellaria^ A. aier and G* rotundaia* 

II. Grass {Holcus) heath regenerating after fire. 

This habitat is fairly rich in both areas. Land’s End yielded 
seven more species than St. Mary’s, the number of stations being 
three and four respectively. 

III. Grass between clumps of Ulex (mainly a later stage 
of 7 II.). 

There are not enough stations to allow us to make a suitable 
comparison. 

The outstanding feature of this type of habitat is the poverty 
of the Land’s End heath fauna. Thus in Land^ End eight 
stations yielded 44 specimens (5'5 apiece), while in m* Mary’s five 
stations yielded 125 (25 apiece). 

8. Marshes* 

Various types were examined in each area, but not enough of 
any one sort to enable us to institute comparison, 

9. Fresh water. 

A difference in tbe type of stream and enclosed water which 
we encountered in the two areas renders it possible to make a 
comparison of the i>ouds alone. In St. Mary’s the Limneas 
{peregra and tmncatula) are usually mutually exclusive, occurring 
together only once in six stations. They occur together in 
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Cornwall and are also found associated in “ trickles in cliif- 
faces. On the island and mainland alike truncatida invades 
horse-troughs. We have the distinct impression that Planorhis 
leucostoma is more abundant in Bt. Mary’s than in Cornwall. 

One of the most interesting points that has impressed itself 
upon our attention is the possibility that a species living in 
Land’s End and Scilly may not occupy the same habitat in both 
places. We have indeed a good many records which seem to 
suggest t)mt sov^eral of the species found on Bt. Mary’s do actually 
occupy different habitats or do not have the same range of 
habitats as tliey do in Land’s End. The validity of such evidence 
as a proof of a definite change of habit or behaviour must of 
course depend on the number of cases available. The occurrence 
of a species in a different series of habitats could only be 
regarded as significant if there were many records. At present 
we do not consider our records sufficiently numerous to enable us 
to publish any definite instances of this difference in habitat. 
The only cases of wliich we are at all confident are :— 

(1) //. aspersa^ found in 4 sand-dune stations in St. Mary’s. 

Land’s End. 
St. Mary’s, 
Land’s End. 

1). The Incidence of the Sjyeciee in Granite and 
Xou-Granite Areas, 

Differences in geological formation ai'e usually considered to 
have very little direct influence in determining the i-acial 
differentiation of molluscan species, their distribution and habitat- 
preference. A few species are “ calciphilous” or “ calcifugous/^ 
though we do not know for certain that it is the presence of lime 
that is directly responsible for their distribution. The occuri'ence 
of thin-shelled forms on granite and basalt soils is of course well 
known. But again the issue is by no means clear; for many 
forms living on non-calcareous soils have solid shells (cf Tayloiv 
I, c.). In any case, however, it seems a question for which 
objective data are required so that a summary of what occurs 
in our two areas may be of service. We have especially to 
consider what may be the result in St. Mary's of the restriction 
of the fauna to granite and alluvium, while in Land’s End it has 
the choice of four soils, diabase and slate l>e]ng additional to 
granite and drift there. It may be queried whether there is any 
advantage in comparing the molluscan fauna of the island with 
that of all our Cornish area. We might of course equally well 
compare an area like Sennen and Land's End (which corresponds 
with St. Mary^s geologically) with the slaty and diabasic area 
round Penzance. It might very well be argued that, with slow- 
pBpOt ZooL, Soo."—1926, No. XiXXIlI* 73 


(2) 0, nemoralis 


11 y’V wall 
% 

11 f 11 
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moving animals which form localized colonies, the Sennen-Land*s 
End fauna is as much isolated from Penzance as that of St. Mary’s. 
We are indeed fully convinced that isolation in colonies within 
the same geographical area may be of great importance in 
evolutionary divergence; but our present concern is with the 
effects of insular segregation in a particular case. 

A few words may be said about the factors involved in the 
geological differences between the various areas. 

1. Chemical composition of the rocks and soil. 

In general granite is an “ acid ” rock, the SiO^ index ranging 
from 65-75 per cent. The amount of SiOjj in various granites 
from Land*s End varies from 69*42 per cent, to 74*54 per cent. 
The amount of CaO is low, ranging from 1*40 per cent, to *21 per 
oent. The chemical composition of the Scilly granites is not given 
anywhere; but ss they are microscopically identical it is not likely 
that they will differ veiy much in chemical composition. The 
diabase (greenstone), which is absent from St. Mary s, is basic, 
having SiOj, 50*57-59*84 per cent, in Land’s End. The CaO is 
higher than in granite, viz. 3*71-7*47 per cent. The chemical 
composition of Mylor slate is not available, but according to 
Merrill (1897, p. 137) the SiOj, is about 60 per cent, in slate, 
while the CaO is less than 1 per cent. 

The action of weathering upon the chemical constituents of 
these rocks differs according to Merrill (I, c. p, 222), the gross 
amount of material and the proportions of various chemical 
constituents lost varying considerably, so that the soil derived 
from these rocks will differ. In general there seems to be a 
correlation between the acidity or alkalinity of a soil and that of 
the rock from which it is derived. According to Atkins (1922) 
there is in general a relation between “ acidity of rock and low 
pH value for the soil derived therefrom. But it does not follow 
that an acid rock will necessarily give rise to a soil of low pH value. 
Apart fi’cm local variations in the amount of humic acid and 
products of vegetable decomposition (ulmic &c. acid, Merrill, I, c, 
p. 189), Atkins (1. c. p, 390) points out that e. p. wind-borne 
spray may substantially increase the pH value of an acid humus. 
In the present case this fact is of importance (v. p. 1105). Atkins 
and Lebour (1923) have clearly shown that different species of 
snail are susceptible to different pH values, but in St. Mary’s 
it is very probable that spray-bome chlorine may make up for 
the lack of basic material in the soil which is due to geological 
formation. 

2. Vegetation^ k 

Davey (1909) makiis no distinction between the flora of the 
gmnite massif and the slaty lowlands of W. Cornwall, and we are 
unable to find any exhaustive comparison of the two. We are 
not convinced that the difference e. g, between slate and granite 
is of as much importance for plants as that between other 
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•ecological factors. At present it is impossible to say liow far the 
typical siliceous flora galii^ Jvncua efaaus. Erica chureay 

Pteris aqiiilina, etc.) (Tansley, 1911, p. 135) is restricted to the 
granite massif. Ulex gain and Juncua effusua at any rate both 
occur on the slate according to our observations. 

To judge the effect and importance of geological formation we 
may piopose a number of (juestions, the answers to which should 
clear up the main issues:— 

(1) Apart from the different repreaentation of the various 82 Jecies 
in iSt. Marys and Land's Endy are there in the total population 
under consideration any forma with exclusive preference for any 
particular aoill 

To answer this a statistical comparison was made between the 
number of times each species occurred on each type of soil, 
'J'be result is that no case of exclusi\'e pi'eference was found, 
though several preferences and several avoidances were sti’ongly 
marked. Tlie most striking cases are :— 


Z. ma.rimua . Marked preference for granite, 

Ify. nitidula . Avoids drift 

A, suhfuscus . Avoids diabase. 

Avoids drift. 

IT. virgata . Avoids granite and avoids slate. 

Marked preference for drift. 

//. caperata . Avoids diabase and avoids slate. 

Fairly marked preference for drift. 

C, harhara . High prefei ence for drift. 

7/. alliaria . Avoids gmnite, avoids drift. 

Marked preference for slate. 

A, qranulata . Avoids diabase, avoids slate. 

/Z striolata . Avoids granite. 

L, unihilicaia . Avoids drift. 

J7. aowerhyi . Marked preference for granite. 


It seems that as far as occurrence on St. Mary’s is con¬ 
cerned the only critical case is Ily, alliariay which in the total 
number of stations had a high “ slate-preference.” The result is 
that we find it very rarely in the 8t. Mary’s records, in fact only 
once. Apart from this case there is no instance of a snail having 
any preference to which residence in St. Mary’s should prove 
objectionable on grounds of the soil. 

(2) In the case of the forms which differ atrncturally in Scilly 
and Cornwall, are the differences correlated with any differences of 
occurrence on geologiccd formation^ 

• In making this oaleolatinn we have joined under the term drift *’ all the 
atations on alluvium, gravel, sand, and “ head.” The tena is not very suitable as it 
usually has a more limited sense than that employed here. Bnt it is the most 
appropriate which we can find. In practice nearly all these records are from 
sandhills. For the time being we do not difierentiate between the various elements 
describ^ as drifts o. g. whether drift ” means sandhill or gravel pit. The main 
contrast in considering mil is between granite, slate, and drift. 
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Wlien the inrlividuals of a species from Land’s End differ from 
those found in JSt. Mary s wecani^ot show that such differences are 
correlated with the occurrence of such forms on different soils. 

(3) t/iere any differences in the strticture of snails from the 
granite of Land’s End and those from the slate of such an order 
that they exceed those heUmeii the ijranite of St, Marfs and that of 
La/nd"s End ? 

At present this question cannot be answered as the individual 
lots from slate and granite are not large enough to be compared. 
In three cases in which fairly large numbers are available there 
are no such differences. 

(4) Is any species found on a given soil more frequently in Land's 
End than in Scilly ? 

The question was dealt with as in the case of No. 1. The per¬ 
centage incidence of the species on the various formations in the 
two areas was calculated and compared with the actual percentage 
of such soils in the total number of stations. Slate and drift are 
treated as non-granitic.” The answer to this question is quite 
definite. The percentage incidence in the two areas is not the 
same; for in one or two cases a form may have a <lifferent 
preference to granite in Ht. Mary’s and Laml’s End, e. g. 
Jly, draparnaldiand A. agrestis; or, as in the case of Z. umhili- 
cata, granite may be preferred in St. Mary’s and non-granitic soil 
in Land’s End. There are actually thirteen species which show 
such differences in preference. 

5. The Past History or the Scilly Isles. 

It would be of great interest if we could ascertain how long the 
Scilly Isles have been isolated from the Cornish mainland by the 
present channel, as we might with certain qualifications obtain 
by this means a measure of information on the local rate of 
evolution. This subject, however, is very obscure, and we do not 
feel confident that any definite date can be yet assigned to the 
subsidence which separated Scilly from Oornwall, There are, 
however, certain indications (1) that the present fauna is post¬ 
glacial, and (2) tha,t the subsidence may be of Neolithic date* As 
the matter is still very uncertain w© only present the evidence in 
an abbreviated form. 

(1) It is impossible to make use of the “ Lyonnesse ” tradition 
of extensive submergence west of Land’s End in historical 
times. Though legend may be an important source of historical 
evidence, in the present case the story of the Lyonnesse sub¬ 
sidence is neither specific enough nor consistent {cf, XJssher, 
1879). The attempt© to identify the Scillies with the various 
islands referred to by the ancient geographers (Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, etc.) are not very successful. But we cannot ignore the 
fact that somewhere about the beginning of the Christian Era 
there was k group of islands approximatejly in the position now 
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-occupied by the Bcillies. The fact that tin was said to be obtained 
from these islands, though there is scarcely a trace now, is not 
very impoitant as the (Jaasiterides as a trading area may have 
included the tin-bearing coastal parts of the inainlaTul {cf. Came, 
1822, p. 354), One is tlierefore inclined to believe that the 
Lyonnesse legends are more likely to relate to small local sub-* 
sidences of the Cornish coast foi which definite evidence is 
available, than to the severance of the Bcillies from the mainland, 
which probaVdy took place long before the first century B.O. 

(2) Argument from the depth of a channel to its age is a very 
insecure method unless accompanied by some knowledge of the 
local conditions (e.f/, effects of tidal scour or sedimentation). 
The Scilly channel lias an average depth of about 36 fathoms, 
and is therefore much deeper than the Stiaits of Dover, an<l 
about equal in depth to the Pentland Firth. If this deptli 
really represents the depth of the actual subsidence, and has 
not been modified either by Milisequent excavation or by the 
iilling-in of an originally <leeper channel l>y deposition, we must 
look for evidence of a, land movement of some thirty fathoms 
(180 feet). The Scilly channel is not one in which much 
deepening would occur, as it is not a narrow strait. Dr. G. II. 
Fowler informs us that the evidence points in most [daces round 
these (joasts to fluctuations between eiosion and de[)osition. We 
therefore tend to believe that the Scilly channel may rejiresent 
the actual dejith of subsidence. 

Before vv<‘ consider the vertical movements of the coast-line iu 
this area,’' it is a.s well to point out that the evidence of the glacial 
drift on S'^illy is negative. The occurrence of glacial deposits 
with chalk flints, greensand, cliert, and sandstone debris recorded 
in the Geological Survey Memoir (Barrow, 1906, [)p. 21 ” 23) i.s 
stated by Barrow {I, c. p. 27) to he due to transport by floe-ice. 
If this is true it does not follow that the islands were sepni-ated 
from the mainland when this depo.sit uas laid down, for a deposit 
similar to part of the Scilly drift is found on the coast of Britrany 
(Barrow, L c.). There is no trace of the action of land-ice in this 
area (Barrow, 1. c,; Reid and Flett, 1907), so that we are deprived 
of evidence from that source. 

There are two main epochs of submergence to which w’e may 
appeal for the separation of the islands :—tliat of Pliocene times 
((Barrow, L c. p. 15) and the general evidence from Cornwall (cf. 
Dewey, 1909 ; Reid and Ilett, L c. p. 71)), and a subsidence of a 
comparatively recent date f? Neolithic) the effects of which are 
also seen in S. Ii'eland, S. Wales, and Cornwall and in other parts 
of the British Isles. The ascertained (hut not of course the 
actual depth) of the latter is about 40 feet (Barrow, I, c. p. 33), 
though Mr. H. Dewey informs us that evidence of a deeper 
submergence is found in deposits near Helston giving about 
100 feet. This might give us some 16 fathoms, or half our 
t^equired depth. As for the Pliocene submergence, all we know 
is that the Cornish land surface was originally very much lower 
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and that there has been an elevation of some 430 feet at least.^ 
We do not actually know if this elevation ever brought the 
islands into contact with the mainland. 

We are therefore unable to speak with any certainty as to the 
date of separation, though before the Neolithic subsidence of J6 
fathoms the distance of tlie channel would be considerably reduced 
by the fact that the Seven Stones and other shoals would probably 
be dry land. It is very pertinent, however, to point out that if 
Barrow’s views (Lc,) as to the action of the fioe-ice in depositing 
the “ Head *’ is correct, then the islands must in Glacial times 
have been scoured by the masses of ice that swept over them, and 
in all likelihood the mollusc population would be very much 
diminished, even if it escaped total destruction. If the »Scillies 
were subject in glacial times to fclie same conditions as hold today 
in Spitzbergeu or South Georgia, it is almost certain that the 
major part of the old land and freshwater population of mollusca 
would have been destroyed. 

6. Disturbance of the Fauna by Human Occupation. 

The Scilly Isles have been occupied by man since prehistoric 
times to judge by tlie occurrence on them of tumuli and kistvaens 
probably of Bronze Age. In the early Middle Ages Tresco Abbe}^ 
was of some importance and was probably in constant communi¬ 
cation with the mainland. Later the islands were of some 
importance as a point of naval strategy. It is therefore possible 
that chance importation might bring in mainlaiul snails, though 
we think that, unless fodder or vegetables were imported on a 
large scale, this is unlikely. The introduction of exotic or 
continental plants into the gardens of Tresco has not so far led 
to the finding of any exotic snails, as it has of insects (e,g, the 
New Zealand scale-insect, Eriococcus hokence), Mr. G. W. Gibson 
tells us tliat newly-lifted bulbs are brought over from the main¬ 
land, and we are informed bv Mr, J. 0. Fryei’ that all the insect 
pests of the mainland have been introduced. No evidence of the 
actual introduction of snails in recent years is available ; but such 
intioduction is possible. However, the horticultural trade is 
comparatively recent, dating to between 1864-1893 (Somerville, 
1893, p. 119), so that this source of contamination is not likely 
to have iiad much effect. In any case it is not likely to have had 
any effect whatever on the majority of species which live awsy 
from gardens. We can offer then no evidence that introduction 
of snails has not occurred; but it seems to us very improbable 
that the ordinaiy accidents would bring in enough immigrants 
to alter the populi^tion substantially (except possibly in the 
special case of certatn slugs). Certain of the insular forms 
de»cril>ed above show differences of more or less undoubted 
significance. The common AT. aspe7'8a is among these, some of 
the widely distributed forms of which are absent. The common 
Upd widely distributed Oepm is absent, as well as two 
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garden species of Teatacella and Avion circumacripius, all of 
which, if artificial introduction were in operation, should in 
normal expectation have turned up on Ht. Mary’s. 

7. Summary and Conclusions. 

(1) A preliminary survey of the land and freshwater inollusca 
of the island of St. Mary s (Bcilly Isles) and the Land's End 
district w^est of Lelant and IVlarazion has been made, and the 
structural divergence between tlie insular and mainland fauna is 
recorded as far as it appears significant. 

(2) The habitats occupied by these forms and the incidence of 
the latter on the various geological formations of this district are 
recorded and analysed. 

(3) A preliminary estimate is made of the differences between 
St. Mary’s and Land’s End in climate, soil, flora and fauna. It 
is concluded that as far as the inollusca are concerned the 
following characteristics of 8t. Mary's are important:— 

(1) The dry, warm and ecpiable climate ; 

(2) the lack of trees; 

(3) the probable occurrence of spray-borne chlorine over 

the wljole surface of the island ; 

(4) the lack of carnivorous beetles and small rodents. 

We believe that (3) more or less may counterbalance the low 
pll concentration of the soil resulting fronj the granite formation. 

(4) Tlie species of snails are only slightly less numerous in 
St. Mary’s than they are in Land’s End, though they are only 
half as numerous as the total number recorded from West 
Cornwall. 

(5) Structural differences between the insular and mainland 
snails are noticed in twelve cases, and, as far as we can say at 
present, very few of these pecidiarities occur elsewhere in the 
British Isles or Europe. The evolutionary significance of these 
differences is obscure at present and steps are being taken to 
procure more material for tlmir statistical treatment. But in 
most, if not all, cases the differences are neither of specific nor 
even of varietal rank, but seem to be of the order usually found 
between isolated colonies in the same area. 

(6) These structural differences cannot at present be related to 
any particular difference in habitat or environment. Differences 
of association and habitat, howevei*, are obviously being fomed 
in the island. 

(7) The fauna is probably post-glacial in age, as we believe that 
the Pleistocene fauna was swept away by fioe-ice grounding on 
the Scilly area, or by the general glacial conditions. 

(8) The islands were probably separated from the mainland in 
Neolithic times, but this point is uncertain. Since that date we 
believe that mainland forms may have been introduced from 
Oornwall; but we do not think that such introduction would have 
a marked effect on the Mollusc fauna. 
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58. Observations on the Mating Habits of some Web¬ 
spinning Spiders. By G. H. Locket, B.A., with 
some corroborative Notes by W. S. Biustowe, B.A.* 

[Received June 2, 1926: Rend November 16,1926.] 

(Text-figures 1-4.) 

The following observations are concerned chiefly with the 
mating habits of various spiders, and particiilnrly witli pre-coition 
activities and courtship. I have, however, added other notes 
about the care of the young and so on in some cases. 

Mr. W, S. Bristowe, to whom I showed this pa]u*r, has very 
kindly supplied me with some notes of his own on some of the 
species 1 have studied. His observations were made in 1920 and 
1921, and appear now for the first time. Naturally, I am very 
grateful to him for allowing me to include his imlependent 
observations, which must enhance the value of the paper. 

The study of tlui mating of spiders has yielded results which 
are of considerable biological importance, and which give us 
information about the mentality of these animals not easily 
obtained by the study of their ordinary every-day activities. 

In spiders possessed of a sense of sight, mating is often 
preceded by a display on the part of the male, the best examples 
being found among the Attidie, studied by the Peckhams (1890). 
The Lycosidfe were studied by Montgomery (19011, 1908, 1909, 
and 1910), and a paper has just been published by Mr. W. 
8. Bristow^e and myself, where Mr. Bristowe has indicated the 
lines along which these display movements probably evolved. 

The web-spinners so far as we know possess no power of 
distinct vision (beyond a very short distance), and correspondingly 
no display in the ordinary sense exists. However, as the 
Peckhams pointed out (1890), in such spiders the male communi¬ 
cates with the feuiale by means of vibi-ations in the threads t, 
and a “ tactile display ” is at all events a possibility. A number 
of points arise from my observations which will be discussed 
when the actual facts have been related. 

The species studied are very different, but are considered 
together for purposes of comparison. They include Theridion 
Msyphium^ T. llmatumy 1\ de^Uiculaiumy ISteatoda hipunctata^ 
Linyphia clathmia, L. triangularity Z. ItproBUy Zilla x-notatUy 
Epeira cucurhitmay Diciyna latenSy Z. uncinatUy Amaurobtus 
timility and Jgehna labyrinthica. 

Theridion sistpmtrM (Olerck), 

This spider is exceedingly common on bushes and hedgerows 
during the summer months. It is mature in early June, when 

* Commumcfited by Prof. JctiAir Huxtar, F.Z.S. 

f Vidt also W. S. nristowo {toe, cit,). 
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mating takes place. T have observed the mating, with specimens 
kept in captivity in a triangular glass case, on June 12th, 14th, 
and 15th (1925). 

On introducing the male to the female’s web both spiders at 
once showed evident signs of excitement. The male wandei*ed 
about making movements with his palps, his abdomen pulsating, 
while the female shook the web with quick motions of the legs 
(which she never does under normal circumstances), her abdomen 
also vibrating. These shaking movements then gave place to 
curious rhythmic movements, and the male, apparently guided 
by them, gradually made his vray to the female, and an interplay 
of legs ensued. He then turned round and \ralked away, but 
soon came back. (On two occasions during his wanderings he 
stretched out all his legs, exactly as when casting a skin, and 
trembled violently.) The same interplay of legs now took place, 
whereupon the male felt the female’s sternum and the under* 
side of her abdomen (now uppei*most, since both spiders were 
inverted in the web) rapidly with both palps. He apparently 
had difficulty in finding her epigynum, probably on account of 
her movements, which were continuous, and he kept pushing his 
palp along the underside of her abdomen. At last his left palp 
was applied; then followed an interplay of legs, and the right 
palp was applied. During each application the female became 
rigid and immobile, her palps and front legs extended stiffiy 
{text*fig, 1). The male now retired to a distance of about 1 inclv 
and proceeded to make a tiny bridge of several strands of silk 
across two strands of the web. He rubbed the underside of bis 
abdomen against this, depositing a minute white opaque drop 
of sperm, which could be seen distinctly under a lens, and to- 
which the palps were applied alternately with a quivering 
movement. All this time the female was making jerking or 
rhythmic movements. The male now approached the female and 
mating followed exactly as before. The following is a summary 
of the mating for as long as I watched it:— 

Male approached; left palp applied 7 secs., right for 5 secs. 

Betired and took up sperm in palps. 

Male approached again; palps applied 6 and ] 2 secs. 

Betired and took up sperm (at another place). 

Male approached again ; right palp only (8§ secs.). 

The whole proceeding was then repeated six times in one hour 
forty minutes, when I ceased watching. Every application of 
the palp was accompanied by the usual inflation of the b»mato- 
docha. On no occasion did the male apply either palp more 
than once before rechar|[ing it with sperm, which is most unusual. 

An interesting pointXis the part play^ by the female in the 
courtship (if we may thus describe the pre-nuptial movements). 
It is quite as important as that of the male, since he could not 
find her easily unless she made rhythinic movements. If a male 
is put into a female’s empty web, he is excite (as shown by his 
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abdomen pulsating) and searches about in all directions for her. 
Also her movements probably have a stimulating effect while he 
is recharging his palpal organs. 

The mating appears (except for relative positions during 
copulation) to be very similar to that of Theridion tepidariorum^ 
observed by Montgomery (1903), and resembles that of Theridiov 
denticulatum (Walck.), observed by Berland (1914), except that 
in the latter species sperm induction appears to be much less 
frequent. 

Text-figure 1. 



Theridion Helative positions of cJ and $ during copulation. 

(Limbs on near side only are drawn.) 


The first batch of eggs of Theridion eisyphium are laid about 
the middle of June («. g, 15tU and 17th), and other batches often 
follow later. The mother encloses the eggs in a greenish cocoon,, 
which she guards under a kind of tent surrounded with bits of 
leaves or dry bodies of flies etc. She is very much attached to 
her eggs and, if they are removed, searches with her palps ail 
over the tent for them. If they are returned within about 
72 horn’s, she will seise them and retain them, if a longer period 
has elapsed since their removal, she is reluctant to take them 
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back and very soon rejects them. Experiments of a similar 
nature on various Lycosidse and Thsridion globosum (Ilentz) 
{1887) Jed the Peckliams to the conclusion that the spiders 
remembered their cocoons up to the time at which they refused 
to accept them. I think there is no doubt whatever that this 
is not a case of associative menioiy at all. The spider at certain 
seasons reacts directly to the feel or smell ^ of its cocoon, and 
tiie power to react will persist for a time after its removal. 
When new eggs begin to develop (which presumably happens 
when the 72 hours have elapsed, since spiders of this species 
which had refused their cocoons very soon laid more eggs), the 
reaction to a cocoon will be in abeyance until a new one is 
formed. 

The first batch of eggs hatches about the first week in July, 
and then begins a very curious family life of a kind very rare 
among spiders. It was noted by Blackwall (18G4) and by 
Picksrd-Oambridge (1879) that the young lived with their 
mother until they were quite large; indeed, the fact is well known 
to arachnologists. One or two notes I made in 1923 and last 
year (1925) may, however, throw a little more light on the 
question. When a fiy becomes entangled in the web the mother 
runs out and secures it in the usual manner, i, e, throws viscid 
lines onto it with her back legs until she can approach, then 
bites it, usually in a projecting limb; the poison is powerful and 
the fly is motionless, as a rule, within five minutes. The young 
spiders (even though just out of the cocoon) then find their way to 
the fiy; how I cannot say, but guided probably by the movements 
made during its capture The mother begins to move over 
the body and bites it in a number of places (this she does not do 
if she has no young, but restricts herself to two or three spots). 
'I'he young were watched with a horizontal low-power microscope. 
They crawled over the surface of the fly, feeling it with their 
palps, and stopping to apply their mouths to soft spots such as 
joints and particularly to holes made by the mother; rhythmic 
motions, due to sucking, would then follow. On several occasions 
this year I found two or three young spiders collected i-ound the 
mother when she was not feeding, and on examining them with 
a microscope found that their mouths were applied to hers. 
Presumably then she was feeding them. 1 have never heard of 
another instance of this habit among spiders. 

The growth of the family is most interesting to watch. The 
method of attack peculiar to Theridiidee is used right from the 
beginning. Even the veiy young spiderlings are to be seen 
busily throwing their tiny viscid lines onto the struggling fiy 
that their mother is se^^unng. Later in life their assistance may 

^ With LyeotidflB (which wlh take pttper pellets, snail shells, etc., instead of their 
cocoons) smell cannot oe operative, but the feel of a round object of ahont the right 
size will produce the reaction. Tberidiidw (which live in more intimate contact 
with their cocoons) are mcwe particular as to their texture, and rafusa substitutes. 

t In smne oases the fiy is taken back to the nest, but o^n not. 
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b© of pbrI value to her. The iiieiubars of one family, whose 
mother I removed when they were lar^^e enough, continued to 
live together. They w^ere often (quarrelsome while attacking the 
same fly, and threw vis(^id lines at eacli other long after their 
prey was motionless. How’ever, they were (quite immune to one 
another’s attacks. Their legs will not stick to the lines, provide<l 
they are passed through the jaws from time to time (which 
Hingstou (1923) showed was the case with Nephila miiculata)^ 
and a particular spider apq)6ar8 to fear his brotliers’ viscid lines 
no more than his own. This seems to me a very iuiqiortant fact, 
because a Theridion never bites until bis victim is partially 
incapacitated with the viscid lines. Thus spiders so defended 
one against the other can live together and gain the advantages 
of their mother’s web. Moreover, we may have hei‘o a basis for 
wl»at apqiearto be truly social habits in species such as T, eximimi 
(Keyserling), observed by Simon (1892). lllackvvall mentions a 
family life as occurring in T. IhtPatnm and T. riparium (Blackw.), 
and Hristowe (1924) records it in T, pivtum ; so it is fairly 
frecqnenbly found among Theridii<l.‘e. For purposes of comparison 
I kept some young of Epnni cnr.urhitina together in one vessel 
(they soon disq^erse in nature) and fed them on gnats and small 
flies, whicli were set upon, kiile<l, and eaten by several of the 
young spiders together. They fre(quently attacked and sometimes 
kille<l eacli other, hut common life of a sort was jxissible. The 
fact that these sq^iders usually bite straight away without trying 
to enwrap their prey, however, precludes the q30S.NibiIity of 
continue<l family life. Tlie irregular nature of the webs of 
Theri<liidje may also account for the q^ersistenoe of the habit with 
them ; Mr. W. 8. Bristowe (1924), in sq)eaking of contigiums webs 
of Epeira gre<f((Us and Fholcns ph(dan<jir>ides, suggests that an 
advantage is gained in incivased strength and economy of 
tie-lines. 

Tiiekidion lineatum (Blackwall) Phyllonethis llneatnm 
(Thorell)). 

This species is found commonly on low-growing plants in 
hedgerows, and reaches maturity about the middle of July. Its 
movements are curiously slow compoi-ed with those of otlier 
Theriiliida;, hut it sj)ins and captures its q^rey in the same way, 

Mathuj. — On August 2iul a male w’as introduced into a female’s 
web. He began walking about in a curious jerky manner, his 
abdomen first pulsating and tlien vibniting very rapidly, fie 
approached the female, who made two or three jerks on the web ; 
he circled lound, approached again, caressed her with his front 
legs, then appiHjached closer and applied his palps alternately. 
The relative positions of the male and female were now the 
same as in Theridion sispphium. 

Applications:—Left palp 10 times, right palp 10 times. 
Average duration 10 seconds. 
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The female then moved suddenly and the male dropped, but 
approached her exactly as before and applied his palps* 

Applications:—Right palp 40 times, left palp 47 times. 
(Applications not always with alternate palps; they at first lasted 
about 12 seconds, but mostly for 5-7 seconds.) 

Total time for mating 12-15 minutes. 

The female now suddenly started to attack the male by 
throwing viscid lines onto him, and he was removed. He had 
already mated with another female who had treated him in 
exactly the same way, and he would certainly have perished had 
I not removed him. 

ThKRIDION DENTICULATUM (Walck.). 

This species is common in windows of houses. The mating 
was described by Beiiand (1914), and rny own observations entirely 
agree with his. 

The first eggs are laid in May (25th and 27th) and are enclosed 
in a greyish cocoon. They hatch in just over a fortnight. 
During this time the mother remains with them and builds a 
sheet which protects her and them. She takes no food until the 
eggs are hatched, when she often leaves them. The young soon 
disperse, and there is no kind of family life. One female I found 
turning over her cocoons of eggs (which were not fertile) and 
solemnly biting each egg with her fangs. She felt the cocoon all 
over, and turned it repeatedly to be sure of missing none. I do 
not know why she was doing this, unless it is that the mother 
has to release the young from the cocoon, and therefore remains 
with them until they are hatched. This would account for the 
protecting sheet, which would prevent her getting separated in 
any way from the cocoon. I have found dead young in a cocoon 
taken sometime previously from a female of Thefindion Buyphivm^ 
so that it seems likely that mothers do have to liberate the 
young. Emerton (1883) observed a Theridion gnawing her 
cocoon shortly before the young emerged. 

The following is Mr, Bristowe’s account of the mating of this 
species:— 

My observations on Theridion denticviaiim also agree, so far 
as they go, with Borland’s. I placed a male in the web of a 
female with which he ha<l copulated earlier on the same day 
(April 25th, 1920). He advanced, giving twitches of his abdomen 
at intervals, until he was quite close to her, and then she herself 
crept beneath him (they were both in an inverted position). The 
insertion of a palp consisted of little more than a lunge at the 
female vulva accompanied by one or two rapid vibrations of the 
abdomen, during whicb\tim6 the hsematodocha rapidly swelled 
out and collapm. Each palp was inserted several times before 
it was changed for the other.^* 
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Stbatoda bipunctata (Linn.). 

This spider spins an irregular snare which is commonly found 
in corners of outhouses. 

Mating .—The spiders mate after dark. On putting a male 
into a female's web, he walked about with a peculiar gait while 
«he made a series of sharp plucking movements on the web. 
Whenever they encountered eaoh other there ensued what can 
only be described as a wrestling match ; but there was no attempt 
by the female to attack the male, which she would have done by 
throwing viscid threads onto him. The actions of the male now 
became a little more definite; he walked backwards and forwards, 
.spinning over a small area, the female making plucking move¬ 
ments and sometimes approaching him, when an interplay of 
le^rs, palps, and even jaws would again take place. After about 
-a quarter of an hour of this spinning, the feviale approached and 
there was the usual interplay of legs; the male then extended liis 
palp and applied it rapidly to her epigynum. The movement 
was most curious, and reminded one irresistibly of a fencer 
making an attack. He repeated this with the same palp five 
times, put it through his chelicersB, did the same thing another 
five times, and so on. Whenever he stopped to put his palps 
through his jaws the female appeared very excited, making 
plucking movements continuously; but she was quite motionless 
when he was actually applying his palp, which was only in contact 
with the epigynum for al)out half a second at each application. 

1 do not think this constituted the whole mating, since there 
was no inflation of the males hsematodocha {cf, Einerton on 
Steatoda horealU (1882), where the male's palp was applied for 
one hour). I am therefore very grateful for the following details 
of Mr. Bristowe's observation (although he also makes no mention 
of the swelling of the hsBmatodocha):— 

“ My observations on Steatoda agree fairly closely with yours, 
especially as to the spinning of web by the male iu a fairly 
methodical way in one small portion of the snare. I observed 
the courtship and copulation on March 11th, 1921, the latter 
taking place in the afternoon (t. e. in daylight). In my case the 
male had to coax the female out from her retreat. This he did 
by repeatedly entering her tubular retreat, vibrating his legs 
slightly as he did so, and then coming outside again. Eventually 
she did come a little way out, plucking the web with her legs as 
she came. He approached with one palp luised and the other 
lowered, and then, when in reach, made a violent lunge with the 
former at the female's epigynum. These lunges were repeated 
every three or four seconds for a quarter of an hour, the palpi 
occasionally being changed. At the end of this time the male 
left her and descended an inch or two lower down the web. 
The female followed him, plucking the web as she advanced 
with her front legs, and presently he returned to her, and further 
applications of the palpi ensued—this time for just over an hour. 
After copulation the male remained In an upper corner of the 
web for half an hour and then left it/' 
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The female I kept (which was mature when captured) laid 
two batches of eggs before this mating, and both were fertile; 
consequently one mating is sufficient to fertilise two batches of 
eggs at least. The male and female lived together after mating, 
the male sometimes eating flies which the female had left. 
Probably the male would normally wander, which was not possible 
for him while under observation. 

Linyphia clathrata (Sund.). 

This species spins a sheet-web among low-growing plants. The 
following is an account of the mating, which I watched on 
May 26th (1925):— 

I found a male making a hole in a female’s web (which 
among some plants in a hedge) and enlarging it by walking 
round, biting away the sheet. When the diameter of the hole 


Text-figure 2. 
. / 



Linyphia elathrata, Silk bridge and platform constructed 
by S tor 8p6rtn«iiiduction. 


was about half an inch, he drew threads across it in the shape 
of a Y with a little platform of silk in the fork (text-fig. 2). 
He got above this platform (normally, of course, these spiders 
run on the under surface of the sheet), facing iix the dii*ection 
of the arrow, and moved himself backwards and forwards for 
one and a half to two minutes, the underside of his abdomen 
being against the platform. He then got below (still facing 
in the direction or the arrow) and put his palps round the 
platform so that they sucked up the sperm, deposited there, 
from above. The palps were applied rapidly and alternately a 
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number of times. The male then started wandering about the 
web; the female came in his direction and mating started, 
blit was interrupted almost at once, and the male once more 
charged his palps, and again the female approached him. The 
female when they finally separated was obviously excited, and 
walked about palping the web, her abdomen pulsating. She 
ran around the periphery of the web while the male tended to 
follow her more slowly along the inside. He soon returned, 
however, to the hole he had made, and, by drawing threads across 
it repeatedly, closed it up completely! He had been leaving a 
few threads on the web in his wanderings, but this mending had 
the appearance of a deliberate su't, 

Montgomery (1903) observed a similar thing in Tkeridion 
tepidariorunif and the explanation is probably quite simple. The 
male, although he spins no proper web when mature, is yet 
susceptible to imperfections in the female’s web, and the hole 
reacts on him as of old and causes him to close it up. The male 
now continued to pursue the female a little, but soon climbed up 
a dock leaf and left the web. 

Details of Mating, —During tlie second sperm induction there 
were 15 applications of each palp to the sperm in 1J minutes. 

Copulation, —Relative positions as in Theridiori sisyphiuni :— 

22 applications of right palp. 

23 applications of left palp. 

Applications were alternate and lasted 6-13 seconds. 

The wliole observation lasted about three quarters of an hour. 

Mr. Bristowe’s account is as follows:— 

**On March 23rd, 1921, I watched a male Linypkia clathrata 
courting a female for some considerable time, but copulation did 
not take place while I was there. In this instance the male 
courtship appears to have been more pronounced than was the 
case in the one you describe above. 1 placed the male in some 
outlying strands of a female’s web, and after carefully feeling it 
with his palps he advanced and climbed onto the upper surface. 
He walked about until he found her, and then went to the 
edge and returned to the underside of the web. After a brief 
pause he advanced, gently shaking the web; she fled; again he 
paused and then gently touched the web, first with his palps, 
then his legs; these actions became more rapid, and very slowly 
he began to advance with quivering abdomen and palpi. Per¬ 
forming these motions he circled round the female, who remained 
motionless in the centre of the web, anchoring a thread he was 
trailing every few steps be took. After he had performed two 
circles round the female he stopped, and then a new set of 
motions were noticed. He stretched his front legs out in front 
of him and alternately bent them inwards, the tips of the legs 
remaining fixed to the web; then, letting go with his front legs, 
he began to rook up and down in the web, at first gently and 
then more rapidly; finally, with some twitches of the abdomen 
Paoo. ZooL. Soo.—1926, No. LXXIT, 74 
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End some movements of the palp]\ he came to a standstill. With 
short pauses in between each, these rocking motions were repeated 
over and over again 

Linyphia teiangulaeis (Olerck). 

This spider is exceedingly common on bushes and in grass, 
and is mature in the first weeks of August. The falces of the 
male are curiously long and conspicuous. 

Mating ^—^The male was put into a female’s web (in a glass 
case). She approached him, and he began to walk about on the 
web, his abdomen pulsating. From time to time he moved his 
palps along the front of his falces and rubbed the falces all over 
the surface of the palpal organ. He approached the femal0, 
several times touching her with his front legs. She made no 
objection and showed no hostility towards him. Finally the 
male approached again, and after feeling her sternum with the 
back of his palps began to apply them alternately to her epigynum. 
During this process the whole palp and palpal organ are twisted 
so that the style and its sheath, which points inwards when at 
rest, in copulation tends to point outwards. The whole organ 
is completely removed from its normal position, the inflation of 
the baematodocha being very large. When the palp is removed 
the twisting movement is revers^ and a further spiral movement 
of the style can be seen taking place; a small white process 
which is left exposed in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
style is rubbed with the falces until it disappears. 

This passing of the palps by the male through the chelicer» 
occurs during mating in all the spidei's I have watched. In this 
case obviously the organ has to be carefully rearranged after 
each application, and it is possible also that the style must be 
lubricated to some extent by fluid from the mouth. 

A male on being put into the empty (imperfect) web of another 
male became slightly excited (as shown by pulsations of tho 
abdomen), but he was very much more excit^ when placed in 
the empty web of a female. It is probable that smell stimulates 
him, and in that case it must be leH on the female's threads. It 
has been shown (Bristowe and Locket, 1926) that among certain 
of the Lycosidn the male is stimulated by the smell of the female 
and also by that of other males; and here we have, I believe, 
another example, although in this ease one cannot remove the 
possibility of a tactile stimulus Iron) the thread itself. 

Linyphia lkpeosa (Ohlert). 

The mating of this very common species appears to resemble 
those of the other Lijayphiidae observed. The male approached 
the female and toucM her with his front two pairs of legs, 
which trembled violently. He then retired and be^n some 
spinning operations in the tube (where the female’s web was 
ooneferucted), posedbly for pnrpcmes of sperm^nduction, returning 
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frequently to the female, who appeared excited also. Part of 
her epigynum, which is large and conspicuous in this species, 
was extended in a curious manner during the male^s advances, 
while after mating it was found to be in its normal position again. 
(I had observed the same thing to a less marked extent in Epeira 
‘Cucurbitlna (v, p, 1\S^)). This is interesting as being concrete 
proof of the stimulating effect of the male’s advances on the 
female. 

The whole mating was not watched, but it lasted several hours ; 
the following morning the female was found eating the male, 
whereas she had shown not the slightest sign of hostility before 
mating. 

ZiLLA x-NOTATA (Olerck). 

The mating of this extremely common spider presents some 
points of interest. It can often be watched during the evenings 
in August with specimens that build their webs outside (or 
inside !) windows. The male climbs to the centre of the female s 
web and usually seizes the line communicating with the female’s 
hiding place with his four front legs. With his back legs he 
seizes one of the adjacent radii at the centre and starts a series 
of jerking and plucking movements on the communicating line, 
using himself as a sort of spring at the angle of the radii. If 
the female does not i*espond he then usually climbs to her retreat, 
but returns again after an interplay of legs. Sometimes he stops 
and rubs two adjacent legs together (observed among other 
spiders, particularly Lycosidae). Eventually the female comes 
out, also making })lucking movements, and, after a short inter¬ 
play of legs, the male begins making thrusts at her epigynum 
(cf. Steatoda hipunctata) ; the palps are then applied alternately. 
Applications last from 25 to 70 seconds, the female remaining 
quite rigid with the front legs extended out sideways. 

If the male does not encounter the female until be has entered 
her retreat, he turns round, retires, and approaches again until he 
meets her ouiMe {cf, Rristowe (p. 1131) on Steatoda hipunctata). 

A male on being put into a female’s empty web started his 
movements as usual, and, there being no response, ascended to 
the female’s empty retreat and gradually entered. 

The mating of Zilla calophyUa {pvo\n\h\y ^Zitta atrica (Koch)) 
was obseiwed by MacCook (1890), but he does not state 
whether the female in his bottle had constructed a snare. 
Here again the female “ excited her spouse to approach her ” 
hy movements of her feet. 

The following is Mr. Bristowe’s account of the mating:— 

“ I have twice seen the courtship and copulation of Zilla 
x-notata (at the beginning of October 1920). In each case the 
male enticed the female out from her tubular retreat, in one case 
almost immediately by tweaking the web, in the other only after 
considerable delay. On drst entering the web he tweaked it 
.several times without any result; then he danced up and down on 

74 # 
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one of the lines by alternately pulling it taut and letting it go^ 
and finally he succeeded in luring her out into the open by 
climbing to the entrance of her retreat and rapidly plucking the 
strands with his legs. After shaking the web and pulling at 
the lines once or twice, as though making certain of his identity,, 
the female hung down motionless and awaited his approach. 
The palps were alternatelv inserted for about a minute at a 
time.” 

Bpeiba cucubbitina (Olerck). 

This beautiful apple-green species is mature at the end of May 
or beginning of June. 

Text-figure .*1. 

/ 


\ / 



. ^ \ 
lEfMm enmrhiUm^ Ponitions immediately before copalatimi, 
fkoiring $ rigid s&d with limbe ooatracted. 

female had oenAtructed a web in a triangular 
case end was well fed* A male was inti^odiioed whoelimbed 
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to some threads connected to the web a little above it and spun 
more threads there. He then started a series of jerking move¬ 
ments, to which the female responded from time to time by 
making jerkings of a somewhat similar nature, though often 
more violent. The male (head downwards) continued to make 
movements, which comprised a sort of continuous dance, for 
about a quarter of an hour, when he approached the female with 
outstretched trembling front legs. She gave a series of powerful 
jerks, whereat he retired ; both spiders continued their jerkings. 
Then the female came out to the male^ and, after some rapid 
jerking movements, threw herself just below him in a crouched 
and rigid position, exactly as when “ feigning death ’’ (text-fig. 15). 
8he remained thus for about a second, during which time the 
male reached down and made three appliciitions of the palps so 
rapidly that I failed to record the precise relative positions of the 
epiders. Whether this was the whole mating or not 1 cannot 
say ; the female laid six batches of fertile eggsduring the summer, 
but she was mature when captured and may hav^e mated before. 

The mating of Epeira cuciirhitina appears to resemble that of 
other Epeiridae, such as Epeira apoclisa^ observed by Walckenaer 
(1837), and that of Epeira warworea, Acrosoma grcLcile*y Epeira 
lahyrinthea^ observed by Montgomery (1903). In the latter case 
the female s legs during copulation were “ loosely fiexed as in 
Tfveridion tepidarioimm^ but in the other three species the female’s 
legs were “ flexed close.’’ Short quick applications of the palps 
are the rule, as opposed to those of ZiUa x-notata^ which are 
prolonged. 

DicriTNA LATENS (Fabr.). 

The male and female of this species (as in />. arundinacea and 
/>. uncinata) live together in one nest. I have kept them thus 
from the middle of June to August 15th (when the female died); 
but it is unlikely that they live together for so long in the 
ordinary way. They both spin the web peculiar to their family, 
and will attack the same fly (1 have seen males overcome flies 
alone) and feed together. I once saw a hungry female drive a 
male away from a fly until she was satisfied, and one male was 
found dead and eaten in one of my cases, but if food is plentiful 
they appear to live happily together. Several cocoons are con¬ 
struct^ (s. g* six or seven), each containing about six eggs; it is 
possible that the female has to be fertilized for each one or two, 
but I have not yet determined this. The young soon disperse on 
hatching and are not tended or fed by the parents. 

Mating takes place frequently in June. I'here are practically 
no preliminaries; the male comes right up to the female and gets 
underneath her and applies his palps one at a time. The relative 
positions are approximately as in Tkeridion sieyphium^ except 
that the spiders are not inverted (c/. Montgomery’s figure (1903)) 

* The veUtive positions daring copulation are diderent in this species. 
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and the male’s right palp is applied to the right of the female’a 
epigynum. During the swelling of the haematodocha the palp is 
turned over so that the outside of it comes against the female’s 
epigyimm. A rapid play of legs by the male took place es he 
was changing over to apply the other palp. There were 4 and 3 
applications of the right and left palp respectively; jerking move¬ 
ments occurred occasionally and pulsations of the male’s abdomen. 
The whole process took about a quarter of an hour. 

The male when he recharged his palps spun a minute sheet of 
silk, the edge towards which he faced being curved inwards. A 
drop of sperm was deposited on the sheet, and the palps appeared 
to be applied to the underside of the sheet. However, with 
/). tmcinata they seemed to be applied to the upper surface 
(and Montgomery (1903) has observed this in D, volupis), but 
owing to the fineness of the sheet it was very difficult to make 
certain. The male showed considerable excitement dining the 
sperm-induction, liis palps and abdomen working continuously. 

The following are Mr. Bristowe’s observations on this species 
and on Dictyiia arundinacea :— 

Although 1 agree that courtship is not very marked 
in Diciyna laten$^ my observations show that theie are some 
preliminaries, for the male has been seen on several occa¬ 
sions walking about in a female s web with vibrating legs and 
occasional twitches of the abdomen. The female appears to 
recognize these as the signals of a suitor, for, sometimes without 
turning to meet him, she will respond with similar vibiations. 
The male does not seem to be at all frightened of the female, but 
advances and tickles her with his vibrating legs : this presumably 
has a stimulating effect upon her, and it is a very common 
occurrence in the courtship of spiders in general,” 

“ Dictyna wi'U'ndinace.a .—On being placed in the web of a 
female, a male advanced towards her with vibmting front legs, 
with which he proceeded to tickle her. She made no attempt 
either to escape or to attack, but responded by waving her legs in 
similar fashion, and then proceeded to turn her back on him. 
He continued to tickle her with vibrating legs, and, as before, 
she responded for a time and then turned aw’ay from him. This 
happened three times, and then he began bustling about the web, 
still with his legs vibrating excitedly, biting away threads which 
came in bis way and weaving fresh ones in the manufacture of 
what appeared to be a rough canopy. Wlien, in the course of 
bis wanderings, be came across the female, vibratory salutations 
were exchanged. After he had completed his weavings the 
female approached and appeared to inspect his handiwork, and he, 
with vibmting legs and an occasional twitch of the abdomen, 
gently squeez^ himselr, under her and inserted one of his palps* 
The above observations were made in the early summer of 1920, 
but whether the “ canopy ” was built for sperm transference or 
whether it was an accidental chance that copulation took place 
beneath it further exjierience alone can prove*” 
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Diotyna ijNCiNATA (West). 

Copulation was observed on June 11th and on July 13th (when 
young were hatched). I found a female with eggs on May 27th, 
so that the mating period lasts a considerable time. The common 
life is the same as in /). lateris, the male and female often 
remaining motionless for long periods, their legs in contact. 
(Males and females of />. aruiulinacea do likewise.) Several 
cocoons were constructed each containing 6 to 8 eggs. 

Amaurobius siMTLis ( Black w.). 

The males of this species are found wandering towards the 
end of August and September in large numbers in outhouses, 
and they may live for four or five months (they are still numerous 
in January tind February^). 

The courtship is most marked. A male on arriving at the 
outskirts of a female’s web starts a series of synchronized 
plucking movements with both palps. As he advances he 
attaches a thread to the web, and his abdomen, pulsating with 
the usual excitement, causes a considerable area of the web to 
move also, which movement must bo communicated to the female. 
I have watched specimens in captivity. The female had woven 
her snare in a specially constructed case, and the male on being 
introduced proceede<l as usual, getting more and more excited 
(even before any visible movement had been made by the female, 
who was in her retreat). He walked all over the web and into 
the female’s retreat, often spinning threads. The female soon 
began to move very slowly, following him about wherever he 
went and allowing no signs of hostility to him (though she had 
driven away a male some days before). He retreated at first 
whenever he touched her, but after about an hour of this 
behaviour seemed less afraid of her. He would stand on some 
of the threads he had made, making his plucking movements, 
which would become more and more violent and then suddenly 
cease, only to be renewed again almost at once. The female 
meanwhile slowly approached him (inverted) waving her fore 
legs. At first he retreated on contact, but eventually caressed 
her and made a dab at the left of her epigynum with his left 
palp, approaching her from the side, (She was inverted in the 
web, while he was upright.) Hereti’eated at once, and in alx)ut 
half an hour's time (during which neither spider stopped moving) 
again approached her (as she was approaching him) and again 
made a dab, this time with his right palp on her right and from 
the 9 ide» This action at once caused the female to attack him, 
and he ran away. J left them soon after this, and the female 
was eating the male the next morning. 

The courtship here appears to be analogous to those of 
Attidfls and Lycosidie, and by it the male stimulates the female 

The}' may act be the same males of course, altbougb I have kept males ia 
captivity for two and three months. 
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siiflSciently to allow him to approach. Also tin excitement 
which the male appears to induce in himself seems to suppress 
his initial fear of the female, The conflict between sex reactions 
and fear reactions (the latter gradually giving place to the 
former) is most striking, and the way in which the sexual 
movements increase in intensity and then suddenly cease prob¬ 
ably indicates that the sex emotion has been temporarily 
dissipated by part of its physical expression. (Of, the habit of 
many female spiders of eating the niales after mating.) Such 
psychological conflict has been observed in higher animals, for 
instance in the Bed-throated Diver by Professor d. S. Huxley 
(1922). In that case the conflict was ^tween maternal instinct, 
which stimulated the mother to anger against an intruder, and 
fear. As soon as anger was dissipated by an attack, fear became 
dominant and led to rapid flight. 

The male of Amaurohius similis is stimulated by the female’s 
empty web (even when the female had been absent nearly a 
month), and goes through all his usual movements, but they are 
not continued for any length of time unless she is thei^e. What¬ 
ever it is that stimulates the male is intimately connecte<l with 
the threads of the female, since several males when put into a 
box recently occupied by a female, whose spinners had been 
covered with collodion, showed no sexual reactions, e\en when 
the female was put back. The male of A. ferox makes similar 
but more spasmodic movements, and the female I have never 
found to kill him, though one pair were in the same box for 
nearly a month. 

Agklena labyrinthica (Clerck). 

The mating of this species was observed by Menge (1843) and 
that of A, ncevia by Montgomery (19015) and MacCook (1890). 


Text-figure 4. 



(Limb» ea n«ar side only ere dnum.) 

In both cases the same thing happens; the ii|ale taps the web 
with his palps as be approaches the female Oampbell on 
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Tegencma guyonii (1882)), who, on l>eing touched on her abdomen, 
•draws her legs up and remains motionless as though feigning 
death ” (which A. lahyrinthica does not do normally). She 
remains like this as long as the male is touching her. With the 
specimens 1 watehed, the male carrie<i the female about by 
seizing the femora of her 3rd and 4th legs in his jaws (text- 
fig. 4). Twice he carried her down the funnehshaped tube at 
the corner of the web (observed also by Menge), but mating took 
place on the sheet. • The rigid motionless state of the female is 
most striking, When they separated she immediately awoke ** 
and chased the male about the web whenever he approached. 
-She then went through a curious motion that Mr. W. S. Bristowe 
and I have observed repeatedly amongst Lycosidse. The legs of 
each adjacent pair were rubbed violently together in turns. 
This has not previously been observed in a feynaU spider, and its 
significance is at present obscure. On the day following these 
observations the female ate the male (also recorded by Mont¬ 
gomery for A, ncfivia). 

General Considerations. 

The facts so far discovered about the mating of web-spinners 
make it clear that, as pointed out by the Peckhams (1889) and 
MacCook (1890), courtship exists among these spiders and is 
carried on by vibrations of lines connecting the male and female. 
In a paper just published, Mr. W. S. Bristowe and I have 
concluded that among Lycosidst? the function of the male’s display 
is to make himself recognized by the female and to arouse her 
sexual desires to such a pitch that he may approach her for 
mating, and that failure to make himself recognized by an 
adequate display may have fatal consequences for him. Beiland 
observed (1911) that the female of Dysdera erythriiia becomes 
less agressive afcer caressess by the male. Such caresses always 
precede copulation in spidei*s, and constitute what we may call a 
** pre-coition courtship ’’ as distinct from the display-courtship, 
which comes first (be it a true display or a “tactile display” 
having the same function). 

Mr. W. 8. Bristowe (1926) in discussing hearing in web- 
spinners says :—“ Spidens whether they can hear or not can 
•dififerentiate between the different kinds of vibrations set up in 
the web. This fact is of considerable importance to the male 
spider, whose distinctive ^ tweaks ’ and shakings are immediately 
recognized by the female,*’ He further makes the very inter- 
•esting suggestion that in males of TheridiidsD possessing a 
stridulating organ,” vibrations from it pass through their legs 
and thus along the threads to the female. 

In AmoMrohiuB simiUa the display courtship (which is, of course, 
tactile) is marked, and there is no doubt whatever that its 
function is to arouse and keep dominant the female’s sexual 
desires, and probably also to Mng her out of her retreat. A 
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similar sort of courtship is recorded by Berland (1911) for 
Filistata imidiatrix^ whose habits and economy are somewhat 
similar to those of Ammirohvus, 

Turning now to the other cases, one of the most striking 
facts is the paili played by the female. Her obvious state of 
excitement is shown in Theridi&ti sisyphium by her continuous 
movements, in Ep^ira cucurbitina and Eilla x-notata and Steatodor 
hipumtctta by her plucking movements and her approaches to 
the male and by pulsations of the abdomen, and probably by the 
extension, on the male's approach, of part of the epigynum in 
Linyphia Itprosa. Her whole attitude is, in fact, one of complete 
readineas and eagerness for mating. Consequently the male’s 
tactile display, although necessfiry (since the male must be 
recognized aa mch, lest he be attacked), is much diminished, and 
has only a kind of trigger-action on the female, whose movements 
now not only guide the male to her, but stimulate him in turn. 
Males of Theridi(yn siayphium^ Linyphia trimigtdarie^ EiUa 
x-notataf and Amaurohiii^ similis (and prolmbly many otliers) are 
excited by the empty web of a female; but the excitement soon 
dies down, the male appai*ently requiring a further stimulus from 
the female to proceed with his courtship. In some cases mating 
has to take place in a peculiar way, e,g. on lines constructed 
previously by the male, as in Epeira cucurhitma (cf, also Uloborm 
plumipesy studied by Jeanne Borland, (1914)), or the female has 
to come out from a retrest, as in Zilla x-notoia (and possibly 
Aniamobius eimilia); in such cases the tactile display by the 
male is more marked and may be prolonged, although the female 
from the start shows no hostility. 

Corresponding to the easily-aroused sexual desires of the 
females of many species, we find that there is no hostility to 
the male before mating. Many cases are on record of femalea 
eating their mates after coition, but authentic cases of their 
doing so beforehand are rare, and are usually found among species 
where the breeding-season is long (e. g- AmatirohiHB^ September 
to March or longer, and Tegenaria (Campbell, 1B82), August to 
October and probably longer*), and where, consequently, a 
mature female may not be, at any particular moment, in a state 
to recognize a male. Apparent exceptions are found in some 
Argiopidse, such as Argiope cophinaria (studied by MacCook 
(1890)) and.notably Nephila maevlala (Hingston, 1923). The 
male or males remain on the outskirts of the female’s web for 
some time, and often at first she will not allow them to approach,, 
and may attack them. But after a time her hostility wears off, 
and then she will only attack males after mating. No marked 
tactile display appears tp take place here, and I think that the 
female becomes ready for^ the male at a particular stage in the 
development of the eggs. 

In cases where the mating period is short, females seem to 
* T have often fontid nnntnre m«le» irtnderitia hi A|>ril. 
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lose their sexual desires directly after mating ami then often 
attack the male, who, if he escapes, wanders from female to 
female. Her desires may return, and other males may accomplish 
mating with her, but for the time being she does not recognize 
males as such. Here again, it seems, we have a case comparable 
to that of the Ked-throated Diver observed by Huxley and 
van Oordt (v, above under Amaurobius aimilis). Once the sex 
emotions of the female spider have been dissipated by mating, 
her normal aggressiveness leasserts itself for the time being, just 
as when the mother Diver had found expression for her 
matei nal emotions, fear became dominant. 

In other cases (e. g. Agelena) the female will tolerate a male 
after mating, sometimes up to the egg-laying and longer, but 
even so is liable to attack him. We have records of males and 
females of several other species living together, e. g. Tegenaria 
(Campbell, 1882) from August to October (in which, however, the 
male “ never ceased paying unrequited attentions, except to 
feed ”) Epeira q'nad/i*aia^oi which Menge (18(i6) found 5 nests 
with the two sexes living together; MacCook (1890) records the 
same thing of Epeira insularis and E. trifoliwnXy but regards it as 
exceptional. Again, Enncli (1885) mentions a pair of Atypus 
ajffinis which lived together from Octol>er to July. Males of 
Linypida triangularis are found in the female\s webs, and they 
may feed there, and the male of Steatoda hipanctata I have never 
seen attacked at all^. The extreme case is that of Diciyna^ 
where the two spiders lead a common life, both taking part in 
spinning the web and capturing flies; but even here the male 
probably wanders from female to female, and there is no true 
family or social life, the young when hatched soon disperse, and 
are not fed or attended in any way by the parents. If food is 
plentiful the female will lay several batches of eggs, and may 
r©(]uire repeated or prolonged fertilization (though practically 
nothing is knowm about thisjf. Her predacious reactions will be 
more ready to give place, \inder these conditions, to sexual ones, 
and the male may remain with her in safety for a long time ; but, 
even so, if food is scarce she may attack him. At the best, the 
relationship between male and female is a loose one, and seems 
to depend on direct sexual stimuli, which the male almost 
certainly derives in great part from the female's threads, and I 
think tliat she in turn may be stimulated by bis. If this is so, it 
gives us a possible explanation of the apparently aimless way in 

* One reason for the immunity from the attacks of females of males which are 
not courting continually is probably that they “know how to behave’* in the 
thmale*fl web. Mr. Briatowe ( 1926 ) records an interesting experiment with a 
specimen of Amaurobius simifi*, which would not attack a wriggling beetle larva 
until a vibrating tuning-fork was placed in the web l>eside it. Spiders always 
attack a bussing insect more readily than one just wriggling, and a mule's move¬ 
ments, apart fitim those involved in his courtship, are not likely to excite the female 
very much, particularly as be often remains motionless for long periods. 

t Bulieequent work has show^n that once the female has been impregnated all her 
eggs hatch, so that further mating seems unnecessary. 
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which many males spin threads in the webs of the females they 
are courting (e.g. Steatoda hipundata^ Aviaurobms aimilis^A.ferox, 
and lAnyphm dcUkrcUa), But, further, if the stimulus from 
threads is sufficient (pai'ticulai'ly in a case like Diciyna^ where the 
male spins a great deal of the web but shows no very marked 
tactile display), it may serve to keep male and female together 
and be the basis of their common life. Such a state of affairs is 
comparable to Wheeler’s “ trophallaxis ’’ among social wasps and 
ants, and Professor J. S. Huxley has pioposed the term ero- 
tallaxis*’ for it. Its function is, however, limited to mating, 
since the parents do not co-operate in any way in tending the 
young. 

There is one other point that arises, and that is the condition 
of the female spiders during the actual act of mating. Without 
exception they are (in web-spinners) in a state of complete 
immobility at these times, which, is, of course, essential to the 
proper completion to the act. 

We must distinguish between the extreme oases of Epeira 
cnmrhitina, and Agehna tahyrinihica^ where the female is in a 
contracte'd immobile state before copulation begins, and those of 
Theridion atsyphium, dentumlatum^ Zilla {Xf-notaia, etc., where 
rigidity is only produced when the male’s palp is actually applied; 
and finally there are other cases where there is no rigidity but 
nevertheless immobility (e. g. Linyphia triangulariSy L. claihrata, 
Z. leprosa^ Diciynay l^heridion lineatwm^ and Steaioda hipunctata). 

This curious cataleptic condition of the female is probably 
induced by the pre-coition caresses of the male or by the 
application of his palp. A very similar, if not identical, condition 
is that of spiders when ‘‘ feigning death ” (an unfortunate term, 
eince tlie attitudes assumed are larely those of the dead animals). 
The Peckhams, who conducted experiments (1887) on “feigning 
death ” with several spiders (especially Epeira bombyoinaria^ 
E, infwmatay and E, inmlai'is)^ were of the opinion that it was 
produced by natural selection, since it was of use to the spiders 
in which it occurs (Epeiridse, Theridiid®, Liny|>hiid», and many 
•other sedentary spiders) for escaping from enemies; whereas in 
the species that run about (Attidte and Lycosidie) it does not 
<X5Cur. This explanation may be true, but it is curious to note 
that the females of Agtisna lahyrinthica and A, nmna, which do 
not “ feign death ” when frightened or touched, assume a cata¬ 
leptic condition while mating. 

In all these cases the motionless condition of the female has 
a useful function, for it enables the male tb keep his style fixed 
in the female’s epigynum, which he could net do if she were still 
making her excited movements. In Tarmtitla baf^hipes the 
female remains still duHng copulation (which is short) and then 
usually struggles free ; in Zycoso, copulation lasts a l<mg while, 
and the female cames the male about; so hmre again he has 
no difficulty. In all web*<spinners I have iivatched there is 
no close embrace, but the difficulty is overcome by the female’s 
immobility or rigidity. 
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In this connection it is extremely interesting to note the habit 
of the Bolpuga, Oalsodts cdspius turkestanus, observed by 
Heyxnons (1901). The male seizes the female sharply in the 
dorsal part of the abdomen, whereupon she remains motionless 
during the mating and until he runs away. It is possible to 
induce the condition artificially, hut only in females ready for 
fertilization, (I have not seen the original paper where these 
observations are recorded, but they are quoted in “ H}'pnose and 
Katalepsie bei Tieren,’^ by Ernst Mangold (Fischer: Jena, 1914).) 

Summary. 

(1) A tactile display may occur in web-spinners analogous to 
the visual display of the Attidse and Lycosidae and having the 
same function (e. g. Amaurohius similis). 

(2) 'Fhe female may be ready for the male on his approach and 
show him no hostility (usually the case uith species with a short 
mating period); the tactile display is now reduced and has a 
kind of trigger-action. If, in these cases, a fenmle must be 
induced to come out of a retreat or onto special threads, the 
tactile display Is more marked. 

(3) Females usually attack males afiei' mating, but in some 
species tolerate them, when, if food is plentiful, a common life 
may occur. 

(4) In some species, males react to threads left by the female 
and even to those of another male. Possibly threads of males 
(often spun in female’s webs) stimulate females, which would be 
a factor in the common life of species such as Dictyna, and may 
be a part of the courtship in other cases. 

(5) All females remain motionless during copulation and some 
assume a rigid cataleptic condition, induced probably by the 
male’s pre-coition caresses or by the introduction of his style into 
the epigynuin. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Professor 
J. S. Huxley for much valuable ^vice and encouragement with 
regard to this |)aper, to Mr, W. S. Bristowe for allowing me to 
add his notes to my own and for many helpful criticisms, and 
to Dr. A. R. Jackson, who has very kindly classihed many of 
my specimens from time to time. 
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Introduction. 

This paper discusses the morphology of the group Ophiocistia 
of Kolias and its place in the system of Echinoderma, The 
views on this group expressed in my paper on the morphology 
of the Euryalie (Fedotov, 1926) w^ere based on a misinterpretation 
of the data of Prof. Kolias, and are therefore changed. It is 
not necessary to give a full review of the literature, since the 
main difficulty lies in the correct interpretation of the appendages. 

According to Woodward (1869) and Gregory (1896) Eucladia 
johnsoni had bifurcated or branched arms, while Gregory 
described also the vertebral ossicles with streptospondyline 
articulation, but Kolla-s (1899) proved these data to be incorrect. 
Dr. Bather (1907, p. 70, 1910, p. 880, also in Sedgwick, 1909, 
p. 206) made the correct suggestion that the appendages of these 
forms correspond to the podia or tube*feet and that the plates 
of the body of Ophiocistia correspond to the arm-plates of 
Ophiuroidea. Unfortunately Bather^s opinion, though fully 
expressed for the past twenty-6ve years in the printed labels 
of the British Museum, has been overlooked by later authors. 
The true nature of the appendages being thus ignored, the 
systematic position of these forms remained obscure. Since 
Woodward’s paper (1869) was referred to Palae-Euryalae 

{Stiirtz, 1893). Gregory established a new family Eucladidae, 
which he included in the order Streptophiurse. Sollas (1899), 
who desciabed two more new forms, erected for all of them 
the oinier Ophiocistia of the same value as Euryalje^ but 
later (1912) he regarded it as a distinct class of Echinoderma, 
possibly allied to the Ophiuroidea. Schuchert (1916) on the 
whole agreed with Sollas. In my former paper (1926) 1 
doubted if Euthemon igerna were a brittle-st^r and regarded 
the restoration of BucUtdia woodtoardi by Sollas as improbable. 
I left the order Ophiocittia only for Eudadia johiisoni^ vvhile 
admitting that Eudddia^ 6secA«ri (Schuchert, 1915, pp. 278-279, 
pi, 88. 6g. 1) might be a member of group ijuryalsB. Those 
views were based on the insufficient illustrations and contradictory 
4e8criptiohs of the authors, which made it utmost impossible 

e Commanioated by Br, F, A. Batrsii, F.Z.S. 
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to understand correctly the highly peculiar structure of these 
forms* Only after a personal study of the original material, 
which is in the British Museum (Nat. Hist.), and in the 
Oxford University Museum, am I able to give what I consider 
to be the true interpretation of the structure of Ophiocistia. 
To make my views clear, I will give reclescriptions or point 
out some features of the original material, illustrating them by 
drawings and photographs. 

Fvll description of Eucladia johnsoni H, Woodward. 

(Plate I. fig. 1; text-figs. 1, 2.) 

Unique holotype in the British Museum (Nat. Hist.), E 1444; 
Middle Silurian, Lower Ludlow Shales, Sedgley, near Dudley, 

Body discoidal, oval, slightly quinque-lobate, comparatively 
thick (at least 1*3 mm.) (PI. 1. fig. 1); its largest diameter. 


Text-figure 1. 



Mucladia Johntoni. Diagram of one ray in the oral part of the diac (NIC region 
of PI. 1. fig. 1): a, apertures of podia ; ip, Ip, ispi iaterradial, adradial, 

and perradial plates; i, iuterradial, and r, radial, elements of the mouth-^ 
frames. X 2. 


about 5 cm., the shortest one, 4 cm. No arms *, in each radius 
on the oral surface seven pairs of the appendages* Ofai surface 
covered with numerous polygonal large plates with granular 
(text-fig. 1). The plates are somewhat like the platee of the 
test of Echinoidea. Xiersal surface unknown, but it is probable 
that the whole body was covered by a test. In the centre of the 
oral surface (PI. I. fig. 1) there is a pentagonal rosette of five 
strong pieces (plates) interrsdial in position. In each of the 
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pieces (text-fig. 2, vif) one can distinguish two interradial parts 
(text-fig. 1, i) and two radial parts (r) (projecting portions of 
the latter were called by Woodward ‘‘stylifonn processes,” 1869, 
p. 242). They may be regarded as the mouth-frames (w?/). 
Judging by the deep hollows between the mouth-frames and 
the body and by presence of skin of the peristome around the 
mouth-frames, it may be assumed that the mouth-frames were 
retractile. It is very difficult to make an exact and exhaustive 
description of the plates of the disc because it is partly hidden 
by the appendages and partly badly preserved, especially near the 
buccal armature. Besides, some of the plates are displaced. 
The radial areas are wide, the interradial narrow. Beginning 
with the second pair of appendages or podia (text-fig. 1, /*), 
there are in each radial area one column of median or perradial 
plates (vp), and two columns of lateral or adradial plates (Ip)^ 
These three columns together represent the radial area of the 
test and they surround circular apertures or pores (a) for the 
podia as in Ophiuroidea, but each pore is bounded by two 
perradial and two adradial plates. The plates are firmly united, 
the sutures of the perradial plates being hardly perceptible. 
The rows of perradial plates are narrow and the plates (vp) 
are strongly cut into by apertures. The adradial plates (^) 
are polygonal, strongly expanded transversely, and meet the 
plates (tp) of the interi*adius. The interradial plates (text-fig. 1, 
ip) are placed in a single column of four plates, beyond which 
there is apparently a pair of plates. The adoral (first) plate 
of the column is smallest. On the second plate in one of the 
iaterradii lies a large madreporite (text-fig. 2, m), its surface 
covered by irregularly dichotomously branched furrows as in 
the recent starfishes (e.g. Atterias ri«6c9is), though the furrows 
in Ev^ladia johnaoni are not so numerous as in Asterim. On 
the next plate there are four prominent papillm, as they were 
called by Woodward, but they probably represent the genital 
pores (text-fig. 2, gp) because they have a cavity filled with 
matrix; if so, it may be assumed that E. johnaoni had an 
unpaired gonad. The boundaries of the plates with the 
madreporite and genital pores are indistinct. The appendages 
of the first pair (PL I. fig. 1) are much smaller than the 
others (about 9 mm. in length and 2 mm, in breadth). They 
lie somewhat apart from the others in the angle between the 
radial and interradial parts of the mouth-frames in the region 
of the disc covered by skin. They correspond to the oral 
feet of starfishes and brittle-stars. The appendages of the 
first pair are opposite, the others are slight alternating as 
the tube-feet in the Asteroidea. The following six pairs of the 
appendages are close to each other. The appendages increase 
in sise from the centre of the disc to its periphery. The 
length of the largest is about 40 mm„ its breadth about 5 mm. 
It is quite clear from the position of the appendages that they 
are homologous with the podia or ambulacral feet. The 

Pboo. 2!ool. Soc, — 1926, No. LXXT. 75 
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appendages as pointed out by Sollas (1899) were hollow and 
^eir cavities are filled with matrix. Th^ were apparentlv 
flexible, and their surface is covered by spiny scales which 

® *ve them a scabrous appearance, as descriM by Woodward, 
lie first pair of appendages is preserved best, some of them 


Text-figure 2. 



.^lueladia jokMtmt Diagram of tUa adoral part of tha interradiut neat tho 
obaerver in PI. I. fig. 1, with madreporite (m) and genital pores (ffp); /, oral 
feet} ff|f, montb-eramw. X 4. 


being quite complete with a sucker or flattened expansion en 
the end. By analogy with the first pair, 'we may assume that 
all the appendages had such sol^ and they may be regarded 
as tarue ambulaml ^eet or podia, but enormously developed. 
Thus Bather's interpidtation of the appendages is quite comot« 
V«py probaWy the appendages were lied ae walldng feet. 
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Morphological Interpretation of some Features 
of the other Species* 

I will nofc give full descriptions of Eucladia woodwardi 
Sollas arul Euthenion igerna Sollas, because I found the de¬ 
scription by Prof. Bollas correct, but will point out only some 
features of their structure. It is necessary to illustrate my 
interpretritiou by photograplis and drawings because Solks has 
given only restorations. I will not consider the structure and 
systematic position of Eucladia ? beecheri Schuchert (1915, 
pp. 278-'279, pi. 38. fig. 1) because too little is known about 
this form and I have not studied it personally. 

It is easy to see, that the five plates {mf), paired in origin, 
interradial in position, in the centre of the oral surface of 
the disc of Eucladia tooodwardi (PI. I. fig. 2) and Euthemon 
igerna (PI. II. fig. 2) represent the mouth-fiumes. Each of 
them ap|>arently consists of two intermdial and two radial 
•elements (A', igerna^ PI. II. fig. 2, wi/). The peristome in 
E* woodwardi (PI. I. fig. 2, p) is very well developed. Since 
the mouth-frames in E. igerna iV\. II. fig. 2, w/)are sunk into the 
test and the margin of the test around the mouth-frames 
is regular, it follows that there also w*as peristome, as suggested 
by SoIIhs. It is clear that the mouth-frames of both forms were 
retractile. 

A column of median or perrailial plates (PI. I, fig. 2, PI. II. 
fig. 2, vp) and two columns of lateral or adradial plates (PI. 1. 
fig. 2, PI. II. fig. 2, Ip) in each radial area correspond to the 
plates of the radial areas of Eudadia johnsoni and to the ventral 
and lateral plates of the recent Ophiuroidea. Perradial and 
adradial plates limit the apertures or pores for the appendages 
in each radial area, similarly to the arrangement in Opliiuroidea, 
but each \.mvo (a) is bounded by two perradial and two adradial 
plates The appendages (PI. IJ. figs. 1, 2, f\/^) are superficially 
similar in their shape, in the shape and arrangement of the 
plates (dorsal, ventral, and two lateral rows) to the arms of 
recent Ophiuroidea. But from the relation of the appendages to 
the di.sc and its skeleton and from the absence (very probably) 
•of the vertebral ossicles, it is evident that the appendages are 
homologou.s not with arms but with podia. It is probable 
that the appendages of these forms had wriggling movements 
like the arms of Ophiuroidea. Perhaps they were used also 
as the cirri of Orinoidea.. The small appendages of the first 
pair in Euihemon igerna (PI. II. fig. 2, /‘) may have been 
an organ of senst. Tim dorsal surface of the body of Eudadia 
woodwardi (PI. II. fig. 1) with its numerous imbricated irregularly 
polygonal plates corresponds to the dorsal surface of the disc of 
Ophiuroidea, but the sl^leton is different. 

The differences between Eudadia johnsoni and Eucladia 
woodwardi are too great to consider the two species congeneric. 

I will point out only the more important features of Euchdia 
woodwardi which are at least of generic value. The shape 

75^ 
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of the bocl}^ the external skeleton of the oml surface of a small 
number of plates, well-develoj)ed peristome, structure and 
arrangement of the appendages, absence of madreporite and 
genital pores in one of the interradii, quite different principle 
of progression, probably by wriggling movement of the append¬ 
ages, are characters amply sufficient for the establishment of a 
new genus to include this form. I propose to call it Sollasina 
in honour of Professor Sollaa. Moreover, it is obvious that 
Sollaaina woodtoardi and Euthemon igerna are nearer to each 
other than to Euoladia iohnson% and cannot be retained in the 
same family of the latter (fam. Eucladidee). Thus it is necess.ary 
to esbiblish a new family Sollasinidss with two genera, Sollaaina 
and Euihemon^ 


Diacnaaion. 

The discoldal central body without arms is the most important 
feature of these forhis. Its skeleton, as suggested by Dr. Bather,, 
may be compared with the skeleton of the disc of Ophiuroidea. 
The single column of median or perradial plates and two columns 
of lateral or adradial plates are iiomologous with the ventral 
and lateral plates of Ophiuroidea. The plates along the^ 
median line of the interradial area of Ophiocistia correspond 
to the skeleton of the interbraohial area of Ophiuroidea. The 
difference in the structure of the oral surface of the disc of 
Ophiocistia and of Ophiuroidea is as follows:—^The interradial 
area of Ophiocistia is narrow, its greater pai*t formed by 
lateral or adradial plates of radii, while in Ophiuroidea the 
lateral plates are narrow, small, the redial parts of the disc are 
narrow, and the interbrachial (interradial) parts are wide. There* 
is a certain analogy between the Ophiocistia and Aatrophiura as 
Prof. Sollas already pointed out (1899, p. 699,— Aatrophiura 
permira Bladen, 1879), but a still mot^ complete analogy exists 
between Ophiocistia and Aatrophiura ktmamuri Matsumoto, 
in which the lateral plates of the basal segments of the arms also* 
cover the greater part of the interbrachial area (Matsumoto, 1917, 
p. 271,6g. 68 5). The plates of the dorsal surface of Ophiocistia 
are known only in Sollaaina woodwardi^ and they differ from 
those in Ophiuroidea by absence of primary plates and by 
their irregular arrangement. There is no analogy between 
the dorsal surface of the disc of Ophiocistia and Aatrophiura^ 
because the large pentagonal body of Aatrophiura consists of 
the disc proper and of dorsal and vety strongly expanded 
lateral plates of arms (Bladen, 1879, pi. xx. figs, 3, 7; Koehler,. 
1915, p. 3, fig, 1; Matsumoto, 1917, p. 241, fig. 68 a\ so that a 
large size of the body^i^s a secondary feature. In Ophiocistia only 
^e disc is "present but^ no arms, and the large size of Uko disc is 
a primary feature. It can be ace^ted that the radial parts 
of the oml surface of the disc of Ophiocistia are homologous 
with the basal segments of radii of reoen;^ Ophiuroidea; their 
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l^aired appendages protruding through the pores between the 
lateral and ventral plates are homologous, as suggested by 
Bather, with podia. There is, however, a great difference 
between the various Ophiocistia. Eacladia Johnaoni has very 
large podia witli curious scales, with suckers or soles; they 
resemble the tube-feet of Asteroidea in the general principle 
of the structure, airangement (slightly alternating) and in 
function. The podia of the other Ophiocistia are also very 
large, with a regular external skeleton strongly simil.ir to 
that of the arras of recent Ophiuroidea. It is interesting 
that the majority of Palaeozoic Ophiuroidea (Matsuraoto, 1917, 
p. 5, pp. 367-368; Spencer, 1925, p. 258) had no ventral or 
dorsal arm-plates, but many of them had the ambulacral 
feet large though typical in structure. The Siliuiau Ophiocistia 
had no arms, but their enormous podia had the plates such 
as can only be seen on arms of the modern Ophiuroidea. 

It is very difficult to make a detailed comparison between 
the mouth apparatus of the Ophiocistia and of Ophiuroidea. 
The five pieces or plates of the rosette of Ophiocistia may be 
regarded as mouth frames. It is very probable that each 
consists of two interradial and two radial elements. But the 
mouth-frames of Ophiocistia had some peculiar features. They 
were more compact than those of Ophiuroidea and Asteroidea. 
The whole mouth apparatus was more independent of the 
skeleton of the body. Prolwbly it had a masticating function. 
The presence of a peristomial membrane indicates that the 
mouth-frames were retractile. Thus the mouth apparatus 
of Ophiocistia reminds one somewhat of that of Echinoidea. 

The presence of a large niadreporite in E%icfadia johnaoni 
and its absence from SoUaaina woodwardi and Euthenion igema 
probably are in connection with a walking function and 
wriggling movements of their respective appendages. 

It is very interesting that on the whole Ophiocistia had 
A general resemblance to the very young of Ophiuroidea, 
Asteroidea, and Echinoidea. The latter has a discoidal body 
consisting of oral and apical parts, no arms, but with a 
few pairs of very large tube-feet (Ludwig, 1882, Loven, 1892, 
Bury, 1895, McBride, 1907). Later on the starfishes develop 
the arms, the body acquires the star-like sha^>e. In Echinoidea 
the oral part of the disc develops veiy strongly so that the 
apical part becomes a small apical field of the test. In 
Ophiuroidea the central disc acquires long slender arms. A 
strong development of the interbrachinl area leads to a change 
of the primary structure of the oral surface of the disc. 
Ophiocistia seem to stop at the stage when the disc consists 
of equal oral and apical parts, without arms, but witli few basal 
segments of radii, which represent elements of the oral surface 
of the disc. The unpaired gonad of Eucladia Johmoni corre- 
eponds to "the primary gonad during development of Ophiuroidea,. 
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Asteroidea, and Echinoidea, which later develops into the five 
pairs of the definitive ^nital organs. 

Thus Ophiocistia differ in the plan of their structure from 
other classes and may be regarded as a class of Eleutherozoa 
of the same taxonomic value as Asteroidea and Ophiuroidea, 
but nearest to the latter as already suggested by Hollas (1912)* 
Ophiocistia are characteiised by certain primitive features such 
as the large disc and the absence of arms, while on the other 
hand the skeleton of the body, the mouth appaititus, and the* 
appendages are very peculiar and highly developed. 

The structure of Ophiocistia tends to confirm Jaekel’s opinion 
(1923, pp. 347-348) that the arms of Ophiuroidea are not 
radial projections of the disc like the arms of Asteroidea* 
At the same time it supports the theory of the origin of 
Eleutherozoa from Pelmatozon, contrary to the opinion of Bariois, 
who.thought these two ty^s quite independent (Barrois, 1924,. 
p. 400). In fact Euclcidia john^ni in the form of the external 
skeleton, with madreporite and genital pores near the mouth,, 
has general resemblance to the Oj^stidea. 

Class Ophiocistia Sollas, 1899, 1912. 

Diagnosis, Palaeozoic Eleutherozoa in their structure nearest 
to Ophiuroidea, witli discoidal body covered with a test of 
polygonal plates, without arms. Radial areas of the oral 
surface wide, and each consisting of one column of pentidial 
plates (SB ventral plates of Ophiuroidea) and two columns of 
adradial plates f a lateral plates of Ophiuroidea); interiadial areas 
narrow and each with one col nmn of interradial plates. Pentagonal 
rosette of five mouth»frames lies in peristome; mouth^fiumes 
strong, compact, retractile, interradinl in position. Several 
pairs of huge podia, pnibably with either walking or wriggling 
movement, on oral surface of each radial area. Each pbdial pore 
limited by two permdial and two adradial plates. Anna 
apparently absent. 

1. Family Eucladidjs Gregory, 1896* 

Diagnosis* Discoidal body slightly quinque^lobate, covered 
with a test of numerous plates. Peristome not very well 
developed,.about 2/6 of diameter. Margin of the test around 
the mouth-frames consists of twenty plates; five perradiai, ten 
adradial, and five interradial. Podia (probably all) with suckers, 
slightly alternating and used for walking as in Asteroidea, 
covered with spiny scales. One of the interradii on oral surface 
bears a large separate i;padreporite and several genital pores. 

Genus Euclawa Woodward, 1869. 

Diagnoms, The plates of the test with large granules. At 
leeat seven plates in each column of the redial areas and 
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five or six plates in each inteiTadial area. Mouth-frames 
strong, large, occupying almost the whole peristome. Seven 
pairs of podia in each radius; the first pair are small oral 
feet, the other six pair huge, increasing in size from the centre 
of the disc to its peripheiy. Genital pores four, surface of 
madreporite with dichotomously branching furrows. 

Genotype: E. johnsoni Woodward. (PI. I. fig. 1; text-figs. 1, 
2.) Woodward, H., 1869, Geol. Mag., dec. i. vol. vi. pp. 241— 
243, pi. viii.; Gregory, 1896, Proc. Zool. Soc. pp. 1040-1042; 
Sollas, W. J., 1899, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. Iv. pp. 692-698* 

Material, Unique holotype in the British Museum (Nat, Hist.),. 
E. 1444; Middle Silurian, Lower Ludlow Shales, Begley, near 
Dudley. 

Tins is the only known species. 

2. Family SoLLASiNiD.®, nov. 

Diagnoeia, Discoidal body non-lobate, covered with a test 
of small number of plates. Peidstome well developed, at least 
1/2 of diameter. Margin of the test around the mouth-framea 
consists of fifteen plates : five perradial and ten adradial. Podia 
tapering to the ends, opposite, covered with regular skeleton of 
dorsal, ventral, and two lateral rows of plates, superficially like^ 
the arm-plates of Ophiuioidea; movement probably wriggling. 
In oral 8Ui*faoe of the disc neither separate madrepoiite nor 
genital pores. 

1. Genus Sollasina, nov. 

Diagnoaia, Body-outline oval; test flexible, of imbricated platea 
with minute gi'anules. in each radial area one column of 
three perradial plates and two columns of probably three adradial 
plates; two plates in each interitidial area. Peristome large, 
oval; peristomial membrane with small, irregular plates. Mouth- 
frames comparatively small. Three pairs of huge podia in each 
radius, nearly equal in size, like arms of Ophiuroidea. Dorsal 
surface of the disc covered with numerous, imbricated, irregularly 
polygonal plates. 

Genotype: 8, waodwardi (Sollas). (PI. I. fig. 2, PI. 
fig. 1.) Eudadia woodwardi^ Sollas, W. J., 1899, Quart. Journ* 
Geol. Soc. vol. Iv. pp. 695-696, figs. 1, 2. 

Material. Lecteholotype (PI. I. fig. 2), Oxford University 
Museum; paratypes: eight specimens in the Oxford University 
Museum, one specimen in the British Museum (Nat. Hist.V 
67T80, from Middle Silurian, Lower Ludlow, Church Hill, Leint- 
wardine. 


S, Genua Euthemon Sollas, 1899. 

IHagnoaia* Body depressed sphieroidal, aubpentagonal* with a 
firm test of strong, smooth plates. In each radial area oner 
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column of three perradiaJ and two columns of probably three 
adradial plates* One plate in the interradial area. Peristome 
large, round; mouth-frames large, strong. Two pairs of podia 
in each radius, the first small, the second very large; they 
are superficially like arms of Ophiuroidea. 

Genotype: ff. igema Sollas, (PI. II. fig. 2.) Sollas, W. J., 
1899, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. Iv. pp, 696-699, figs* 3, 4. 

Materidd. Unique holotype in the Oxford University Museum ; 
Wenlock Limestone, Croft Farm, Malvern* 

I would like to express my sincere thanks to Prof. Sollas, 
Dr. P* A. Bather, and Mr. T. H. Withers for their kind 
assistance during my work in the respective Museums, To 
Dr. F. A. Bather I am much obliged also for his most helpful 
criticism of my manuscript. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

PLi^TB 1. 

Pig. 1. Sucladia johmonu Oral surface. (Photograph by Mr. H. G. Herring, 
supplied by the permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
} nat. size. 

Fig. 2. Sollagina woodwardi. Oral surface. Diagram based on photograph : a, 
apertures of podia; ip, Ip, vp, interradial, adradial, and perradial plates; 
mf, moutb’frames; p, peristome. (Photogmpb by Mr. H. T. Hambridge, 
supplied by permission of Prof. Sollas). X 3. 

Platb II. 

Fig. 1. SoUasina woodwardi. Dorsal suHace. (Photograph by Mr. Hambridge.) 

X2. 

Fig. 2. Suthemon igerna. Oral surface. Diagram based on photogiaph. /*,/*» 
podia; ip. Ip, vp, interradial, adradial, and perradial plates; mf, mouth- 
frames. (Photograph by Mr. Hambridge.) X 6. 
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Hyla venulosa. Natural size. 
Taken from a living specimen. 
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Young specimen of Iguana tuberculata^ from life. 
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I. Introductory Note. 

These scanty notes are the result of a short trip to the 
Amazon during the months October 1925 to January 1926. 
My objects in making the expedition were to obtain a series of 
photographs of some of the animals inhabiting this wonderful 
region, to study their life>habits, and to collect zoological 
specimens for the British Museum (Natural History); it was 
also hoped to be able to bring home a number of living specimens 
for the Zoological Gardens. 

The following list is a summary of the Batrachia and Reptilia 
collected:— 

BAXBACHIA. 

ANUBA. 

Aglossa. 

1. Pipa pipa L. ParA. 

Bufonidjs* 

2. pufa marintut L. Pari, Mar^jd Is. , 

8. granulamu Spix. Mnnyd Is. 

4. Bzfo tgphfmiut L. ParA. 

♦ For explanation of the Platen see p. 1178. 
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Hylil-l. 

6. H^la venulosa Lftut*. Pai*4. 

6. Hyla nasiea Cope. ParA. 

7. Ifyla auranttaca Daud, Itacoatiam. 

8. ITy/rt ruhra Daud. ParA, Antonio Leraos, Mang6 !•. 

9. *Hyla leucophyllata Heiris. Pari. 

10. Fki/Homedtisa burmeUUri Blgr, ParA. 

CrSTIGNATHIDiE. 

11. Leptodact,ylu8 ealiginotu$ Qt\x, Maraj6 Is. 


12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 
10 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

28. 


24. 


EEPTILIA. 


LACERTILIA. 


Geckonidji;. 

iThecadactvlua rapicaudui Houtt. Par4. 
JSemidactglus wahouia Mor. Maraj^ Is., ParA 


IgUANIDvE. 


AnolU ortottii Cope. 
AnoliafMco>auratu$ D’Orb. 
Polgehrut marmovatus L, 
Tropidurut hiapidus Spix. 
Xfraniadadoii ufuhra L. 
Urocentnm azureum L. 
Iguana tuharculata Laur. 


itacoatinra. 
Antonio Lemos. 
PiiiA. 

Par4. 

ParA. 

Maraj4 Is. 
Marigd is. 


Tbiio.®. 

Tupinamhia nigropunetaiua Spix. Marajd Is. 

Centropgx calcaratua Spix. Antonio Letnoa, PaiA. 

Amaiva amaiva L. Itacoatiara, Pari. 

SciNCIDiB^ 

Mabnia aurata Scliii. AnUmiot Lemos. 


OPHIDIA. 

OOLUBIHPiE. 


26. Herpaitodrgaafuacuafuaana PaiA. 

Liophiaaimadanaia WugU J Marajd Is. 

27. Qgalagraagigaa D, AB. Is. 

28. ACanodan aaverua U. Par4. 

29. Aporopkia linaatua L. Man^d la. 

30. tt,hadinaa ganimaculata Bttgr. Marajd Is. 

$ln Oxgbalia acumi^iatua V^iad, Pari. 


Part of the above material was obtained at stopping places' 
during a river-trip to Mauaos, at Itacoatiara and Antonio 
Lemos (near Breves); but the present imper is based entirely on 
observations made in the following localities:— 

(i.) The forest region in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Belem (Pari). 

(ii.) The oampos inlihe North-East interior of Marajd Island. 

* I am indebted to the Rev. A* Miles Moss for a specimen of tbis handsome little 
frog, which was taken liy him recently in the Bosque, ParA 

t A ipecimeii of this lisard was taken recently in Pai*i and kindly •ent to me by 
the Rev. A. Miles Moss. 
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Marajo Island has racoived little attention from naturalists in 
the past. 

Situated in tlie mouth of the Amazon river, it is larger in 
surface area than Wales; it is approximately equally divided 
into two cecological districts—that in the south-west consisting of 
virgin forest, while the north-eastern pai't (dotted area, vide Map) 
is open campo,” where numerous herds of cattle are reared. 
It is not intended to give here a general account of the fauna 
of the island, hut it is worth while to point out briefly, in passing; 
various respects in which Mamjd is remarkable. 

The most striking feature about the fauna, of the island is the 
extraordinary abundance of various kinds of animal life. I refer 
not so mucli to the number of species as to the great number of 


3e«le of Miles 

M — M m 



individuals, and it is only the most prominent forms that will be 
mentioned here. 

As regards Reptiles, Marajo Island is noteworthy as being the 
headquarters and breeding-ground of two species of Jacares,^' 
Caiman niger and (7. sclerops^ both of which occur in incredible 
numbers. Iguanas {Iguana tuherculata) and the so-called 
“Jacruaru*’ (Tupinamhie nigropunotatua) {yjhxch in hunted with 
dogs by the natives) are both very common. 

Passing on to the Birds, this is the home of vast numbers of 
Egrets {Ardea egreiia)^ Roseate Spoonbills Scarlet 

Ibises {Eudoeimm ruhar)^ and various species of Wild Duck; 
while the Mitguari Stork {Eumnura maguari\ Jacana (Parra 
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jacana), the “Tefi-teti ” (Vanellus oa^enTiensts), Turkey-Vulture 
{CatharxBtea wrw6w),Guira Cuckoo {(Juira guira)^ American Diver 
(Plotus a7ihinga\ Toucans, Parit>ts, and Parroquets (especially 
Conurtts aureuB) are all conspicuously abundant. 

The Mammalian Fauna is also interesting, the following species 
ell being tolembly common :—the Jaguar {Felie onga\ especially 
in the north and north-east, Kinkajou 

Coati (Natua)^ Tamandua {Tammidua teirajd^tyla)^ Three-toed 
Sloth (BradypuB trida/oiyluB\ Peba Armadillo {Tatvsia eeptent’- 
cincta), and several species of Monkeys, while the “ Muctira 
(Didelphys niarBtipialis) is very plentiful. Finally, large herds of 
Oapybaras (Hydrochoerus eapyoara) live by the lakes (m the 
oampo, which is also inhabited by vast numbers of Bats (notab y 
Noctilio hporiwiiB, Dirias alhivenUr^ and MoloasuB obacurus). 

It is a pleasure to take this opportunity of expressing my 
sincere thanks to the Rev. A. Miles Moss, English Chaplain at 
PArd, who allowed me to live in his house (part of which soon 
became converted into a temporary menngene!) during my stay 
on the mainknd, aud at whose hands I received much kindness ; 
I am also indebted to him for a number of frogs collected from 
the forests in the neighbourhood of Pari. My especial thanks 
are also due to a Brasilian gentleman, Dr. Demetrio K. Bezerrn, 
for hie hospitality and great kindness during the five weeks 
which I SMnt as a guest at hie Fasenda ** Eitlandia,’’ on Mara]6 
Island. I)r. Bezerra ^ve me every possible eNrietance to insure 
the success of my visit, ^ovtding me both with horses and 

Vaqueiros (cow-boys) to act as guides on many collecting 
trips, and also with canoes and tmnsport for my l^gage, and 
rendered many other services without which it would &tve been 
impossible for me to have mrked in this particularly interesting 
locality. 

II. BAtRACHIA and BEFTXLIA. 

1. Buro TTVHOKius L. (PL II., PL IIL fig. 1.) 

On October 7, while collecting in the forests beyond Souza, 
Pard, I was called by one of the native boys, who frequently 
accompanied me as assistants on these occasions, to see a ** Bapo 
which ha had found. On reaching the place, it was some time 
before I could distinguish anything on the forest floor besides 
the usual carpet of fallen leaves and an occasional Lycopod. I 
then observed a small toad squatting motionless among the leaves, 
the creature itself bearing quite an extraordinary i-esemblance to 
a leaf (PL II.). 

The specimen has been determined as Bufo iyphonius^ but on 
comparison with other specimens in the British Museum it was 
found to be an extreme variety of the species. Normally this 
toad has a very warty skin, and a fringe of pointed tubercles 
down the sides, while on the crown there is an enormous erect, 
sharp, bony ridge from the orbit to the parotoid (6). In the 
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present individual the smooth skin, absence of fringe and bony 
ridge, and the sacral markings are all totally unlike the normal— 
in fact, were it not for one or two intermediate forms, no herpeto¬ 
logist would hesitate to describe it as a distinct species. 

This toad is of interest, since it is a remarkable example of 
^‘special protective mimicry ’’ (vide Poulton, 21). 

The snout is sharply pointed, the l>ack fUittened, and the body 
depressed ; running backwards from the eye along the side of the 
body, and extending down the leg as far as the tibio-tarsal 
articulation, is a well-marked ridge; not only is this ridge sharply 
defined, but it appears to be continuous between the side of the 
body and the knee/’ the angular space which normally exists 
between these regions being occupied by a flap of skin (PI. III. 
fig. 1). ^ 

Now, since the direction of light is from above, the ventral 
surface of the body and the fore limbs are thrown into deep 
shadow—this shadow having a clean sharp edge, which ends 
against the lateral ridge mentioned above. Thus the only con¬ 
spicuous part of the animal is the flat dorsal surface of head, body, 
and hind limbs, which latter are usually placed in such an attitude 
that the feet lie close against, and partially hidden beneath, the 
** shins,’* while the “ thigh ** in drawn hack so that the skin 
between the “ knee ” and the side of the body is stretched (see 

PI. II.). 

The general contour of the toad is therefore similar to that of 
one of the leaves amongst which it lives, the resemblance being 
increased by its size, its green colour, and by the presence of two 
small jet-black spots on the back which give the appearance of 
holes. There is also a faint mid-dorsal line, corresponding to 
the mid-rib. 

Fortunately, I had my camera with me at the time the toad 
was discovered, and was able to obtain a series of photographs of 
the animal in its native habitat. It remained quite motionless 
while I arranged my tripod within a few inches, focussed the 
camera, and took several time-exposui es; nor did it make any 
attempt to escape when it was picked up, but allowed itself to l>6 
handled without a struggle, evidently relying on the “ crouching 
habit** to escajpe observation—just as a young Stone-Curlew 
will do under similar circumstances. 

1 brought the animal home and kept it alive for six \ve^«, 
hoping to learn something of its habits. During this time it was 
kept in a box, the bottom of which was strewn with damp leaves, 
and it was interesting to notice that it never made any attempt 
to hide beneath these, but instead always sat in full view on top 
of them. It took small insects—chiefly moths and flies, the 
latter seeming to be the favourite food. Its metliod of catching 
these was to wait until one approached within an inch radius of 
its mouth; when a fly ventured within this danger zone, the 
tongue was flicked out and in again with a motion so rapid as to 
be almost invisible—the victim disappearing suddenly, as if by 
magic. 
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Corresponding with its crouching habits, this little toad has 
but feeble powers of locomotion, its normal method being by a 
series of abort hops, which never much exceed three inches. I 
did not once see it crawling. 

2. A Brazilian Flying Tree-Frog,” IfrLA r^wcxosA Laiir. ‘ 
venulosa, ranging from Mexico to Paraguay, east of the 
Andes, is abundant in the neighbourhood of Parti, where it lives 
in the forests, but also occurs in the gardens and banana-gx'oves 
on the outskirts of the town (PI. IV.), 

My attention was hrst diawn to the habits of this frog by the 
Rev. A. Miles Moss, with whom I was at the time staying. 
Mr. Moss has had a tower erected opposite the “ Bosque ” G*arden6, 
Par4, which he uses as a light station for catching Lepidoptera 
at night, and he told me tliat he has several times seen these 
frogs—which had climbed to the platform at the top in search of 
insects—leap off into the darkness below; he said that he often 
wondered what became of them, for, although there is a sheer 
drop of 40 feet, he never found any shattered remains of the 
frogs on the ground beneath. 

Having obtained some living specimens of this species, I 
determined to find out whether it was possible that these animals 
could really survive so great a fall without injury. 

A preliminaiy experiment was made by launching one of the 
frogs from off the verandah of the house, whence it had a fall of 
about 25 feet on to the hard floor of the courtyani below. The 
little creature spread its arms and legs out widely as it fell, and 
landed the “right way up”; it appeared to be quite unhurt. 

The animal was next flung high upwards, from the ground, 
and I was sui^prised and delighted to And that it inv^aHy 
managed, by means of a violent wriggle, to establish its^ in a 
deflnite danced position, so that it always fell belly downwards, 
with its limbs stretched in a constant and characteristic attitude. 
Many times it was thrown in such a manner that it spun over 
and over on leaving the hand, but it never once failed to get into 
what I shall call its “gliding position” before reaching the 
culminating point of the trajectory, and this position, once 
assumed, was invariably maintained without a visible movement 
until the impact of landing. 

At this early stage in the experiments, it was noticed that the 
frog appeared to fall much more slowly than might have been 
expected, and it was surprising to find that the impact of hitting 
a hard stone floor after a fall of some 35 or 40 feet did not in any 
way hurt the creature. 

The next problem to And a suitably high structure from 
which to launch the frog in order truly to test its aeronautic 
powers, for, since it survived the treatment just described, it 
seemed not improbable that it might be able to fall from any 
height without being damaged. 
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On the 22ii(l October I set out in the direction of Souza, au 
suburb of Para, accompanied by a small Barbadian boy, named 
Geraldo, and taking with me some specimens of H, vemtloaa. At 
Souza there is a high water-tower, and up this Geraldo climbed 
with instructions to release the frog from the top, on a given 
signal, while I remained below to pick up the pieces. The tower 
is not less than 140 feet high, and it is situated in an open space 
where the ground is hard and covered at this time of year by a 
scanty growth of grass. 

1 stood near the foot of the tower, expecting the frog to fall 
nearly, if not quite, vertically. But on a wave from my han<lkcr- 
chief, I saw the little creature leap into the air, immediately 
spread out its limbs, and sail slowly down in fine style, passing 
far over iny head and landing at a spot 90 feet behiml me. It 
was quite uninjured, (lliere was a slight breeze blowing at 
the time in the same direction towards which the frog glided, but 
not enough, I fancy, to account for more than a few yards of 
lateral movement.) 

The experiment was repeated, and it was found that the frog 
took 7| seconds to reiich the ground. On this occasion I was at 
the top of the tower, and was able to observe that after it had 
dropped the first 12 feet up or so, there was, apparently, no 
further acceleration in the speed of descent; for at this point a 
state of eijuilibrium is reached in which the up^vard pressure of 
the air on the ventral surface of the frog is equal to the animars 
weight. 

The** gliding position’’ is shown in text-fig. 1. The fingers 
and toes are spread so as to present as large a surface to the air 
as possible. 

It has recently been suggested to me that //. veniiloaa posses.ses 
no special gliding ability—that it is able to “ glide,” in fact, 
simply by virtue of its light weight and small size, and that any 
frog under similar circumstances could fall from a great height 
uninjured. 

Having made experiments in this country with specimens of 
the Common Frog, Rana temporaria^ of about the same size and 
weight as the //. venulosa used in Par4, I find, quite definitely, 
that this is not the case. Though it has the advantage over the 
Brazilian frog of possessing a much greater- area of web on the 
feet, this species falls vertically and very heavily—like a 
stone”; and, turning over and over in the air, it is purely 
a matter of chance whether it reaches the ground on its back or 
its feet. 

Experiments with the European Tree-Frog, H. arborea, were 
inconclusive, owing to the small size of the specimens at my 
disposal, but I found that they also failed to assume any constant 
gliding attitude, and fell vertically, frequently landing in positions 
other than with the feet downwards. 

The gliding ability of /7. venulosa has been described at some 
length, tor it is of interest on account of the indirect light which 

Proc, Zool. Soc.— 1926, No. LXXVI. 76 
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it throws on the habits of various species of Khoeephonis^ 
inhabiting Borneo, Java, Suwatra, and Southern India. 

As long ago as in 1869 Wallace described his famous flying 
frog’^ {Rhacophorus pardodia). The Chinese workman who 
brought it to him assured him “ that he had seen it come down, 
in a slanting direction, from a high tree, as if it flew ’’ (23). 

Since this date many authorities have regarded the account as 
being greatly exaggerated: G. A. Boulenger (4), referring to 
R. nigropalmatus, writes, “ Beyond the statement of the 
Chinaman who procured Wallace his specimen, there appeal's 
to be no evidence to prove that the ‘ flying frog' does use its 
enormous feet to support it in the air, and, so far as we could see, 
it did not appear likely, from the condition of the web in the 
living animal, that their purpose was that assigned to them by 
the discoverer of the species.” Annandale, referring to the 
above note, speaks of the ‘‘ flabbiness ” of the web—“ it did not 
seem possible that it could be rendered sufficiently rigid, and the 
frog made no attempt to tauten it ” (1). Gadow also remarks (11) 
that “ Greatly exaggerated notions are . . . entertained about the 
parachutes,** and there is certainly^ no doubt that many illus¬ 
trations of the frog, like that in Brehm*s ‘ Thierleben,* are grossly 
exaggerated. 

The only piece of first-hand evidence which I am able to find 
with regard to the gliding of Bhacophorua is a very vivid account 
by M. 0. P. Ayyanger (2), which is of considerable interest and 
is quoted here in full:—As I appoached a big tree with my 
camera, my attention was suddenly drawn by a rustling noise in 
the leaves above, and, as I looked up, I found a beautifully coloured 
little animal having all the appearance of a small bird, falling 
from the top of the tree in a slanting direction. Its flight was 
curious, in as much as it did not flap its ‘ wings.* All the same, 
a sort of whir was audible as it flew slantingly. It alighted on 
the ground a good distance from the tree it darted fix)m. It is 
a pity I failed to measme the distance tmveiled by the animal. 
It may, I think, be somewhere between thirty and forty yards. 
My attendant, happening to be close to where the creature 
alighted, ran and caught it by throwing his cloth over it. When 
I went to see what it was, I found to my intense surprise and 
delight that it was not a bird, but a gaily coloured flying tree- 
frog.” 

It seems probable that the whirring noise which Ayyanger 
mentions would be due to the rush of air causing the stretched 
webs of the feet to vibrate—like the reed of a wind instrument. 

If a comparison be made between J^^la vmtdoaa and Rhmo- 
ph>ruB nigropcUmattM^ S, very striking difference will be observed 
in the relative areas of skin available for supporting the body 
during a glide (text-fig. 1). The diagram of the former was 
taken from the actual specimen with which the experiments 
were made in Par4; the latter is from a specimen in the British 
Museum* 
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In E, mg 7 *opahiatu 8 the large hands and feet are webbed right 
to the base of the disc. There is a fringe of skin not only on the 
outside of the forearm, extending from slightly above the elbow- 
joint to the tip of the fifth finger, but also a narrower fringe on 
the outside of the second finger. A semi-lunar flap occurs on the 
tibio-tarsal articulation, and there is a fringe along the outside 
of the tarsus reaching the tip of the fifth toe; there is also a 
narrow fringe along the first toe. 

Uyla venulosa^ on the other hand, possesses none of these 
cutaneous fringes. Moreover, the fingers are only webbed at tlie 
base. The web in the feet extends almost to the discs, but tlie 
feet are small and cannot be expanded widely, as in the case of 
Efiacophortis, Yet, in spite of this deficiency in supporting area, 
we have seen that //. t^enulosa has, in fact, considerable gliding 
ability. It would not, therefore, seen\ improbable that some of 
the species of Rhacophorus may have tlie power of “ flight ” 
developed to a greater extent than has been generally supposed, 
and that the habit has hitherto been ratlier overlooked. 

The question as to whether or not Ehacophoims can utilise the 
full surface of its enormous feet when in the air, by stretcdiing 
the web taut, can only be determined by observing the living 
frog; it is to he hoped that some collector in the East, who has 
access to healthy living specimens, will clear up the point by 
performing the simple experiment of throwing one liigh into tlie 
air and carefully observing the manner in which it falls, 

3. POLYOHRUS MARMORATUS L. (PL III. fig. 2.) 

Tliis lizard is abundant in the neighbourhood of Pnrd, It is 
decidedly arboreal in its habits (20), and is admirably adapted to 
a life among the branches. 

In appearance tlie most striking feature is the tail, which 
attains an extraordinary length. Goeldi ( 13 ) mentions a male 
which had a total length of 395 mm., of wiiich the tail accounted 
for 290 mm.—that is, more than two Rnd three-cjuarters the 
combined length of head and body, 

I kept living specimens for some weeks in Par4, and it is quite 
clear that the chief function of this organ is that of a balancing 
apparatus. On a previous occasion, when collecting near Mono 
Velho, Minas Geraes, i took a closely allied species, P. acuii- 
rosiris a specimen of which was kept under observation in 
captivity for nearly two months. 

Both species, while clambering among the branches, would 
frequently stand erect on their hind limbs when reaching for a 
branch above, and in this position the long tail hung down, 
enabling them to halafice after the fashion of the well-known toy 
parrots. 

The tail of P. marmoratus is also prehensile, ,and the tip is 
shown curled round a twig in the photogiuph (PL III, fig. 2). 

* Kindly named for me by Dr. H. Gadow. 
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They are expert clinihers, aiul 1 have frequently seen them jump 
for a branch that \Nas out of reacli. The hand is used as a 
grasping organ, tlie first three fingers being usually opposed to 
the outer two. 

Like many wliolly arboreal animals, their movements are slow 
and awkward on the ground. 

As regards their food, the present specks readily took moths 
and butterllies in captivity, but I was nevei* able to tempt 
1\ acuiirosU'is with anything, the creature eventually <lying of 
starvation. 

Poli/chru8 7)U(r7noratufi is capable of changing colour to con¬ 
siderable extent, sometimes appearing entirely of a dark brown 
tint; but what may, pei-haps, be regarde<l as the most typical 
coloration is a brilliant green, s})otted with brown. Kunning 
diagonally down the sides of the body is a series of five or six 
stripes of a darker shade. This arrangenmnt of shading looks, at 
a short distance, identical with that on the underside of a folded 
leaf, where the veins form a similar pattern of diagonal stripes. 
Moreo\er, the tail is very like a slender twig (PI. 111. fig. 2), so 
that the lizard is not easy to detect as it stamls motionless 
4unong the branches. 

4. UttUf ENTRON AZUREPM L. (PI. 1.) 

In tlje ‘ Catalogue of Lizards * (6) Urocentro^i azuretnn is 
desc'ribed as being “ Azure blue or olive above . . and Goeldi 
(13) says“ A mais bclla c U, azureinti {/)orypho9'H8 azureii^n I). B., 
JJ. hrevicdiukitus Guerin), nao medindo althn de uns 124 niin.; 
e de um coloiido txital predominantemente eeruleo. ...” More¬ 
over, Daudin (8) and Dum. Bibr. (10) both describe it as “ un 
beau bleu,” and it is represented this colour in their figures. 

The lizard is rather a rarity, and 1 have only taken one 
sj^ecimen. This, however, w^as not blue, but a most beautiful 
and vivid green colour (I’late 1.)***. The fact is that the green 
rapidly fades to a pale bluisli tint in spirit. 1 have compared the 
specimen with others in the collection at the British Museum, 
and 1 find that the blue, or museum colour,” is the same in all 
cases, so that my specimen may be regarded as being typical in 
this respect and is evidently not a green variety. Instances of 
this kind make one realize the importance of observing the living 
4 inimals in the field, besides studying their pickled bodies from a 
museum jar. 

UrocentT07i azurewn is arboreal in its habits, and on Maraj6 
Island it lives in the large mangrove-trees which line the banks 
of the tidal waterways or “ igarapds.” 

The only specimen which I saw was on a bough of one of these 
trees, about 26 feet from the ground. I watched it for some 
minutes through binoculars and found that it was busily occupied 

• Th« precise hue is “night green/* according to Robert Ridgway’s 'Colour 
.Standards and Colour Nomenclature/ Washington, D.C., 1912, pi. vi. 
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in catching the ants which wei'e hurrying to and fro among the 
branches. 

Having with me no means of obtaining tlje lizard, 1 hastily 
returned to the fazenda, f»ver a mile distant, and, on arriving back 
at the tree half an hour later, the aninml was seen to be on the 
same branch and was still feeding on the ants. 

In case the suggestion should prove to be useful to other 
collectors, it n)ay not be out of place to mention here a method 
which I have found invaluable for obtaining lizards belonging to 
various species which, for one reason or another, cannot be 
approached closely. For this purpose I use a large-bore revolver 
(*45) employing cartridges loaded with tine shot. These spread 
so much that the specimen is not likely to be missed, and, 
contrar}'' to what would be expected, it is rare to find the 
specimens more than very slightly damaged. 

The present specimen was obtained in this v^ay, and is now in 
the British Museum. 

The short tail is depressed, and is armed with whorls of sharp 
spines. The natives firmly believe that the lizard uses this 
organ to cut through the bark of trees, and they assured me in 
all earnestness that the little animal can fell a. tree by circling 
round the base and gradually sawing away the wood. I have 
been unable to obtain any reliable evidence on the point, or to 
learn what habit of the lizard’s is responsible for the origin of 
such a strange notion. On account of this belief, the species 
rejoices under the popular name of serrador ” (saweiOon Marajd 
Island. 


5. Iguana tubehculata Laur. (PI. V.) 

The Common Iguana, so well-known tlu’oughout tropical 
America, is vejT abundant on Marajd Island, wdiere it is called 
the “ camaleao.” 

This fine lizard is, of course, essentially arboreal in its babits, 
but it appears that the young are by no means confined to the 
trees. In December I took tw^o immature specimens on the open 
campo; the first of these I encountered in a place at least half a 
mile from the nearest isolated tree, wliile there was no forest 
within a distance of five miles in any direction—the nearest 
locfility where adult iguanas were likely to be found being a strip 
of dense vegetation bordering the side of an igarapd ” (lit. 
canoe-path), some six miles to the south. On being approached 
this individual took to its heels, and I was surprised at the 
considerable speed with which it got over the ground, for most 
arboreal lizards are poor runners. The specimen measured 
296 mm., of w^hich no Jess than 213 mm. was occupied by the 
tail. 

Young specimens differ markedly from the adults. The dorsal 
spines, so characteristic in the adult, are so small as to be scardely 
visible, while the throat-pouch is but slightly developed (vide 
Pi. Y.). Moreover, the colour is bright green, and the 
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blackish markings on the Hanks and tail of tlie adult are repre¬ 
sented by patches of brown madder; tliere is also a row of 
diamond-shaped brown spots along the mid-dorsal line of the 
body in young individuals. 

6. Cyclagras gigas D. & B. (^Pl. VI.) 

This handsomely marked snake is fairly common on Marajd 
Island. It is known to the inhabitants as the “ pepeua.^’ It has 
the reputation of being very aquatic in its habits, but it is by no 
means eonline<l to the immediate neighbourhood of water. The 
specimen figured (PI. YI.) was taken in the “garden of fazenda 
Ritlandia, at least three miles from the nearest lake. This 
individual measured two metres. They are very active and can 
travel over the ground at a surprising speed. 

Attention is drawn to the photograph, which shows well a 
typical view of the cam|K) region, Marajd Island. The trees in 
the background are “ Tucanid’’ palms {Astrocaryum tncmna 
Mart.) {vide PI. YI.). 

7. Caiman nigkii Hpix and C. sclerops Schneid. 

In describing tlie Caimans of Marajd Island, it w'onld be 
difficult to improve on Bates’ (3) remark, w lien he says (referring 

to tlu* Kiver Holinioensl “ that the waters.are as well 

stocked witli alligntors in the dry seasoti as a ditch in England is 
in summer with tadimles.’' 

On Marajd the dry season begins early in July and lasts until 
the tirst w^eek in January. Dia-ing this period the “igarapes” 
and lakes contract in size con.sider«^bly, so that by the end of the 
year great numbers of alligators ai’e concentrated into very 
restricted ureas. Many of the lakes w’hich they inhabit dry up 
altogether, and the ** jacares” then bury themselves in the mud 
and lie dormant, “ paialysado.s em uma lethargia estival que dura 
Inezes e da qual so sao lihertados pelas priiueiras chuvu.s da estac^ao 
seguinte” (14). 

Only two .species are common on the i.sland, CUtiman sclevo 2^8 
an<l t\ iiiger, t\ sclerops has a wi<le distribution, extending 
from southern Mexico into Argentina. This beast, which is 
known by the native name of “ Jacare tinga,*’ is sn)all, and it 
rarely roaches more than six feet in length, though, according 
to Ditmavs (9), a large example is eight feet long. On the other 
hand, C, niger attains a great length and enormous bulk, and is 
the largest of the New World crocodiliana. Individuals of the 
“ Jacar^ assH ’’twelve feet long are common, while specimens of 
twenty feet have l)een reported. This species has a narrower 
range, being confined to tlie Amazon river. 

Tlie breeding season of C, niger is during the latter part of the 
dry period, and neats vdth eggs may be found from September to 
January. The nest is a large mass of decaying vegetation, about 
six feet across at the base, and is not unlike a swan’s nest. The 
eggs are imliedded deep in the centre of this structure, and 
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number 80 to 50, thougli the benH “ » nt F.Im. 

Kitlaiulia assured me that he hau taken as* many a« 70 from 
a nest. The period for hatching appears to be five or six weeks, 
the time varying with the local conditions aflecting the temper¬ 
ature of the eggs—those in the sun hatching earlier than when 
the nest is surrounded by dense vegetation. Many writeis state 
that the mother alligator remains near the nest to guaid the 
eggs, hut this is certainly not invariably tlie case, for though I 
saw several nests in December, they wei*e quite deserted, noi did 
the “ jacares** come to defend their property when the nests were 
opened and the contents examined. I did not see the nest of 
C. Bclerops^ for this species breeds at the end of the wet season— 
in May and June (Hagmann)* (15) or in July (Goeldi) (12). 

1 think that the savage disposition of the Caimans is inclined 
to be exaggerated. My limited experience is tliat both tlie 
present species are great cowards, especially the “ jacare tinga,” 
though, curiously enough, this little Caiman has the reputation of 
being the more “malvado e bravio.” It is a common thing to 
ride through a lake swarming with “ jneares/^ either on oxen or 
horseback, in single file: the Caimans appear to be scared by the 
noise and splashing, and swim away on either side. 3t is pre¬ 
ferable on these occasions to be mounted on oxen, for they are 
more surefooted and less liable to stick in the soft mud than 
horses. There is no doubt, howevei, that the jacai es ” are very 
treacherous, and I must confess that J never felt {larticularly at 
ease when riding among them in water four fret deep, though 
the “vaqueiros” think nothing of it, and will even enter the 
water on foot. 

The stomach of a large individual which I examined con¬ 
tained entirely fish, and it is quite clear that l)oth C. mger 
and C. sclerops on Maraj6 live almost exclusively on a diet 
of fish, which are remarkably plentiful in the lakes. But 
they will also take duck and other water birds. I once saw 
an enormous ‘*jacare asju” chasing a family of ducklings; 
it rushed through the water at a great speed, lashing the 
surface into foam with its powerful tail and snapping its huge 
jaws as it went. The number of wild duck that live in the 
groves of giant arums, Cahdium arhoreacens (which commonly 
border the lakes), may he judged by the fact that I have seen a 
cowboy kill eight birds with a single 12-hore cartridge, and on 
the report of the gun the birds got up in thousands, fiyirig off in 
a cloud that must have covered many acres. IT^iis incident 
is mentioned to show what a great quantity of food is available 
for the “ jacares,” and it cannot be wondered that they thrive as 
they do, occurring in such numbers that they are considered a 
danger to the owners of the ranches. 

They earn this unpopularity from the fact that they kill calves 

• I sni indebted to Mr. F. L. Ooggin for kindly tranelathig the Geman pajtert 
mentioned in this section. 
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when tliu iitUei come clown to the pools to drink. Moreover, 
cattle fretpiently get bogged in the soft mud and ac]uatic plants 
surrounding the lakes, and their fate is then a horrible one, for 
they are eaten alive by tlie alligators. On account of this, great 
slaughters are organised at the end of the dry season, when the 
i^ptiles are more easily approached on account of the partial 
drying of the lakes. The “ vaqueivos” drive the creatures to 
one side of their pool, and then proceed to dispatch them with 
axes and “tei\‘adas” (long hunting-knives), many hundreds 
being killed in this way in an afternoon. Hagmanii (15) 
describes an “ Alligatorenschlacht ** on the neighbouring island 
of Mexiana, where he saw, in two days, “ca. 800 Thiere von 
1-4*2 m. Lange unsclVadlich gemacht wmrden’’: and in this 
connection Goeldi (14) sa^^s, “ Em algumas fazendas situades 4 
costa ntlantica, entre o cabo Magoary e o rio Tartarugas, os 
incominodos e prejuizos causados pelos jacares sao taes (pie os 
fazendeiros sao obrigados a fazer anniialmente grandes ca(;adas 
onde os nmtam em quantidades assombrosas; para S(> citar urn 
caso direi (]ue em 1897, um fazendeiro que conlie^o matou, s6 nas 
suas tei ras, alem de 2000 jacares! ’’ 

The flesh of jacar^ tinga is eaten by the natives, and is said 
to be very good—the tail being the part used ; the “ jacare assu 
is considered to be unlit for food. 

ill. MAMMALIA. 

1. ClIlHOPTERA. 

A small collection of Bats was made : 

i. In the neighiKiurhood of Belem 

ii. In the cainpo district of N.E. Marajti. 

The following species were obtained :— 


1. PeronffmuH huroptervs Pcterf.. l*nM. 

2. Nocitlin leporinus L. Maraji') Is. 

3. jyirias alhir^enter Sjn’x. MarBj6 Is. 

4. MoIo 98 u» ohscurus (icot!. Mara)6 Is, 

5. Olos$ophaifa soncina PrII. Para, 

a. Carollia perapicill^ta L. Pam. 

7. JSumops irvmhuUi Thos. Maruj/) l.s. 

8. Desmodus rufua Geoff. Parti. 


i. Bats from Pard, 

Of the Bats taken in this district, Carollia perspicillcita^ 
OlosBophaga soricina^ and Besmodns rotundus were obtained from 
the well-known “cave of Bats’’ in the Bosque Gardens, Belem. 
The first appears to be the most abundant species in the cave, but 
GloBBOphaga soricina is also very common. Both species occur in 
such numbers that several specimens can be caught in a few 
minutes by sweeping an insect-net at random in the darkness, 
when the animals fiy right into it and become entangled in the 
meshes. 
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It is well-known that the fem. hs thiin when 

flying, until the latter are able to get about by themselves, and 
that they are able to support a heavy load in this way. On the 
30th October, when sweeping for Bats, 1 took wdth a single stroke 
of the net a female and a young male of jyerajncillata. It was 
clear from the enlarged condition of the mammary glands of the 
female and the immature state of the male that this wiis a mother 
and her offspring, which she was evidently carrying in flight. 
Unfortunately, I omitted to weigh the specimems, but the 
following measurements are instructive:— 

Female: length of head and body *56 mm., wing-span 316 mm. 

Imm. male: „ „ 43 ,, „ 218mm. 

On 28 October I took a single specimen of tlie Blood-sucker, 
Desmodus rufus^ in the cave. This was a pregnant female. The 
single embryo was very large in proportion to the size of the 
mother, as the following figures show : 

Female: length of head and body 79 mm., wing-span 417 mm. 

Embryo: „ ,, 50 „ „ 168 mm. 

Two specimens of VeronymuB leucopUras * were obtained, both 
from overhanging sandy banks (where they were found sleeping 
during the day), at Oatu, near Belem. 

ii. Bats from the Island of Maraj6, 

With the exception of the strips of dense vegetation which line 
the igarapes ’’ and a few isolated spinneys, or ilhas de mato’^ 
as they are appropriately called, trees are few and far between on 
the campo. However, in spite of this deficiency, three species of 
tree-living Bats are present in countless numhoi’s, almost every 
available hollow tree being occupied by a colony, 

JVoctilio lepm'inus is perhaps the commonest species. This is a 
handsome bat; it is reddish-brown on the back, with a pale 
stripe running from the nape to the root of the tail, the fur on 
the throat and belly being orange in colour, while the ears and 
membranes are blackish-browm. 

The species possesses a peculiarly powerful and unpleasant 
smell, wliich is so strong that the presence of the bats may be 
discovered and their exact whereabouts determined by it alone. 
Frequently, when riding over the campo, I have detected the 
smell at a .(listance of more than 100 yards from the nearest part 
of the copse which they occupied. The best way to capture tlie 
bats is to smoke them out during the daytime % burning gra8.s 
or leaves in their boles. 

The present species does not appear to share its diurnal hiding- 
places with other species; for, though T examined many trees, I 
never discovered either Dtrios aXbiventer or Mclossus ohscurus in 
the same holes with N. Upomnus. 

On the other hand, J), allnventer and Jlf. ohscurus frequently 

* My thanks are due to the Rev, A. Miles Moss *or a specimen of this hat. 
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live together in the same trees. Liirge colonies of the latter 
species also live during the daytime under the tiled roofs of the 
buildings, Ihe shed which 1 used as a photographic darh-TOon\ 
during n\y stay at hazenda‘‘Ritlandia’’ was occupied by these 
bats, and there was a heap of droppings several inches deep on 
the floor beneath their favoiirite roosting-place. 

^jumops trumhulli is less common, and ot^ly one specimen of 
this bat was obtained—also from tbe roof of a house. 

2. Hydrocikerus capybaha Erxl. 

Marajd Island has been well described by T)r. Goeldi (14) as 
uni vertladeiro El-Dorado*' for the capybara. Tbe same writer 
mentions that oii one occasion, at the Cabo Magoaiy (in theN.E.), 
be saw a herd of capybaras wdiich numbered “ talvez de ciucoenta, 
oitenta. ou cem, on niesmo mais ainda.’' 

These great rodents, known in Brazil as “capu^ras," are 
extremely shy, and it is only with great difficulty that tliey can 
V)e approached or even caught, sight of. They do not appear ever 
to stmy far from their native river or lake, and on the lirst sign 
of danger they bound off towards tbe water at full gallop. Some¬ 
times when riding 1 luive seen capybaras make off at top speed 
before I bad got witlun half a mile of the.m. 

Once in the water they can evade the keenest eyes, for they 
are strong swimmers, freipiently diving below the surface, and 
reappearing at a distance, when they will liide among tbe «(pmtic 
vegetation wnth just tbe t.op of the head out of the water. Like 
that of the hippopotamus, tlie head is flattened above, ainl in this 
position it can well be mistaken for a patch of innd; moreov’^er, 
the ears are small, aiid t.hese as w^ell as the eyes and nostrils, are 
situated liigli up, so that the animal can remain on the alert wdien 
it is itself almost entirely submerged. 

On Marajd Island the capybaras are accused ‘*de ilevastar os 
pastos," and are frequently hunted by the natives, who also use 
the flesh for food. Hut from all accounts it appears that their 
chief enemy is the jaguar. Although they live in the same lakes 
that are occupied hy the ** jacar^s,’* it is said that the latt(U' do 
not molest theun. Once, however, while hunting alligators, I 
noticed a capybara struggling among some water-plants, ami on 
approaching it J found a severe open wound in its side, w liich 
looked as if the jacare tinga,” several hundred of which inhabited 
this particular lake, w^as not altogether above suspicion. The 
probability is that the jacar^s are generally so well supplied wdth 
fish that they have no need to tackle larger quany. 

3. DiDELPHYS MARSUriALIS L. 

I had not spent many days on Marajd Island before I became 
ac(]|uainted with the “ inucura grande,’* as the large opossum is 
called. On the 9tb December, at 10 p.m,, I was disturbed by a 
great noise outside the house—the loud cries of the “ vaqueiros ” 
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and the barking of all the dogvs. On rushing out to ascertain the 
cause of the excitement, 1 sawthstone of \\u f.irni 1 .(i]»]iii-> (til 
of which are raised on piles several feet from the ground; was 
surrounded by a number of cowboys, armed wdtli hurricane 
lanterns and sticks, wdiile the dogs were hunting about among 
tlie debris beneath the hut. Presently the yelling and barking 
increased, as jin opossum, the cause of the disturbance, was 
discovered hiding in a corner; the animal was driven out and 
caught by a large niongi*el. 

Similar opossum-hunts are a common occuirence on the 
fazendas, for, although arboreal in its habits, the “ mncura will 
travel across wide stretches of open country at night, in order to 
raid the poultry-yards for chickens and eggs. On account of 
these incursions, the “ vaqueiros never lose an opportunity 
of killing them; the fowls are generally the first to raise the 
alarm and as the raiders have little speed on the ground, they 
frequently pay the penalty of their thieving habits with their 
lives. 

The breeding-season is at its height about the first week in 
December—that is to say, about six weeks earlier than in the case 
of Didelphysvirginiana ,— and most females taken late in December 
have young in the pouch. On 21st December a female which 
had been driven out of a. thicket was lassoed by one of the cow¬ 
boys, and brought to me. This individual was carrying eight 
well-developed young. Judging by their large size, 1 should 
think that these could Jiot have been less than seven weeks old, 
and yet they were still attached to the teats, which were greatly 
enlarged. According to Hartman (18) the attached stage of the 
pouch-young is (in the case of 1 ), virginiana) certainly not less 
than 65 days and Meigs observed one litter which was attached 
for 72 to 74 days. This is mentioned because most writers 
underestimate the period, which is usually given as a month. 

On one occasion I found a female witli pouch-young occupying 
a dense thicket of tall bushes and “ jassitdi’a or climbing palms 
{Desmoncus) on the campo. Near the top of this, at a height of 
about 18 feet, she had built a large nest of sticks, somewhat 
resembling in size and structure the nest of a carrion-crow. 

IV. Concluding Remarks. 

In a country like Brazil, where a naturalist is confronted with 
animal life in such endless variety, there is a temptation for him 
to become simply a “ collector,and to devote his time to 
capturing and preserving specimens rather than to observing the 
life-habits of the living ci*eaturefl in their natural haunts. 

Comparatively little has been written about the habits of 
Batrachians and Reptiles, and this is surprising, since there are 
few animals whose life-histories are more fascinating, and in no 
other classes, perhaps, is the close correlation l^tween the 
animars structure and its life-habits more striking. Even the 
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most apathetic observer must he amazed at the remarkable 
adaptive v;p'* which has taken place in the order Lacertilia, 
while the breetlin^?-habits of some of tin* frogs, as Gadow has 
aptly put it, read almost like fairy tales.’’ 

it was impossible for me to remain more than a few months 
on the Amazon, arid I regret that so short a time was available 
for o\)serving and collecting: in Pard one soon realises that a 
lifetime of work would \>e necessary in order to become passably 
ac<iuamted with the Batracliians and lleptiles which live iu these 
mighty forests. 1 hope to be aide to retiirn ou a future occasion 
and to visit some of the less well-known islands in the moiUh of 
the river, esy)ecially Oaviana and Mexiana, which, acicordin" to 
the reports of various travellers (16, 24) would seem to l)e a 
veritable naturalists’ par/idise. 

I am indebted to manv persons for tludr help iu the preparation 
of this j).iper; especi.M.lly I desire to express my tlianks to 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas for naming my Bats, and to Mr. H. W. 
Parker for working out mv collection of Reptiles and Batrachians, 
for allowing me to evamine specimens in the British Museum, 
and for his help ou many occasions: and also to Miss J. B. 
Procter for kindly giving me access to her papers and for much 
valuable assistance and advice. 
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Plate I. 

Urocmtrou azureum Linn. 

Plate 11. 

Bufo tj/photiiu8 in natural environment. 

Plate 111. 

Fig. 1. B. typhoniut. From life. 

Fig. 2. Folychrus marmoratus. From a living specimen. 
Plate IV. 

Bfyla venulota. Natural size. 

Taken from a living specimen. 

Plate V. 

Young*specimen oillynana tubereulata. From life. 

Plate VI. 

Cyclagraz giyazm 
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<51. On the Anatomy of the Fen-tailed Tree-Shrew 

cercus lowii). By \V. E. Le Gkos Clark, F.R.O.S., 
F.Z.S. 

[Received September 6, 1926: Read November 2, 1926.] 

(Plates l.-V.*; Text-Hgiires 1-62.) 

Introduction. 

In any discussion relating to the remote origin of the Primate 
phylum, the significance of the Tupaiidte must inevitably be 
considered. 1? or long it has been realized that the Tree-Shrews, 
which are usually gioiiped with tlie Insectivora, exhibit many 
remarkable primate features. Thus, Parker (26), in his classical 
work on the development of the skull in Mammalia, remarks on 
the lemuroid clmracters of tim tupaiid skull. More recently 
Gregory luts culled in considerable detail the osteological ev idence 
in favour of affinities between the Tupaiidae and Primates. 
Elliot Smith has adduced similar evidence in regard to the gross 
features of the brain. Kaudern studied the male genital organs 
and the abdominal inusculatui’e with the same conclusions. 
Wood-Jones’s study of tlie male and female genital organs served 
further to emphasize these opinions. Oarlsson, in 1922, produced 
a monograph on the Tupaiidse and their relation to tlie Insecti¬ 
vora and the Prosiuiiie, and substantiated Gregory's view 
that Tupaia is a morphologically aiinectant form between the 
true insectivores and the lemuroids. Other workers, such as 
van Kampen, Leche, Doran, Paulli, etc., have accumulated 
additional evidence, all pointing in the same direction. My own 
investigations into the myology and the structure of the brain 
And skull of Tupaia were also confirmatory. It is thus certain 
that lemuroid features are to be found iit^ihe anatomy of Tupaia 
which are extremely suggestive. But in other ways this animal 
demands further attention, for it is found also to present 
features which can only be described as primitive and meta- 
theroid. It is, in fact, a generalized creature which, on the one 
hand, exhibits evidence of a lowly status in the mammalian 
group, and on the other, is definitely associated by a number of 
anatomical details with primitive forms of the Primate phylum. 

The Pen-tailed Tree-Shrew, Ptilocercus^ has not been hitherto 
described except for its general appearance and the general 
characters of its skeleton. This neglect is entirely due to the 
rarity of the animal. The phalauger-like appearance of the live 
animal as noted by Gray in his original description, and Gregory's 
opinion that Ftilocerma is somewhat more Lemui-like than Tupaia 
in its skull and dentition, sufficiently indicate the importance of 
making a systematic study of its anatomy. It was hoped that 
* For explanation of the Platea ijBelPi 1607# 
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such a study might throw additional light on the problem of the 
origin of the Primates. 

Tlw rarity of Ptilocsvcus is shown hy the fact that Dr, Charlea 
Hose, whose Hcqimintaace with the imunmnLs of Borneoa» a field- 
naturalist is unrivalled, only met with three specimens during 
Ilfs long experience in iSarawak. During my three years'stay in 
Sarawak as a medical officer in the service of H.H. the Rajah 
of Sarawak, I failed to obtain any specimens. Since my return 
to England, however, I have had the kind co-operation of 
Mr. E. Banks, the Curator of the Sarawak Museum, who has 
unremittingly advertised in order to get a specimen. During 
the years 1925-26 his efforts met with some success, and, as a 
result, he has procured for me four male animals, together with 
some highly interesting photographs of the living animal. These 
specimens were well preserved, so that T have been enabled to 
carry out a detailed examination of their structure, macroscopic 
and microscopic, with very little difficulty. I wish here to 
tender my very grateful tlianks to Mr. Banks for the trouble 
and care ho has taken over this matter. 

The genus Ptilocercus was discovered in Labuau during the 
voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Sarnarang,' and the species named after 
Sir Hugh Lowe. The animal was first described by J. E. Gray 
in 1848 (11). A distinct subspecievs, Ptilocercus lounii continentisy. 
was described by Oldfield Thomas in 1910 (89). 

Distribution. 

All the specimens of the Pen-tailed Tree-Shrew of which I 
have any knowledge have come from Borneo, with tlie eacception 
of one. The latter was caught at a point JO miles from Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, and was described by Oldfield Thomas in 
1910. He I'egarded it as a distinct subspecies, td be distin¬ 
guished from the true Bornean loioii by some small points in the 
marking of the animal,^ well as by the relative narrowness of 
the muzzle and palate. The skull of thinS specimen is preserved 
in the British Museum together with four other skulls of tlie 
Bornean subspecies which were obtained in the following 
localities:—Karimon Island, Borneo (type figured in the 
Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Sarnarang’), Borneo (mainland opposite 
Labuan), and Labuan. 

It would thus appear that Ptilocercus is confined to Borneo 
and the Malay Peninsula. 

Habits, 

Little is known of the habits of this Tree-Shrew. Dr. Hose 
informs me that of the three specimens which he met with, two 
were caught in his bungalow, one by a eat. A short note (29) 
on the type-specimen of Oldfield Thomas’s subspecies, Ptilocercus 
lowii continentis, yields some interesting information, for it is 
stated that this animal was “ caught in a nest made of leaves 
and fibre in a tunnel two feet long in a hollow branch of a tree.” 
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Further evidence throwing liglit on the habits of the animal 
18 found in tho two following a,ccounts of the behaviour of 
captive specimens in Sarawak. 

I am indebted to Mr. E. Banks, Curator of the Museum 
in BLuching, Sarawak, for the following notes on the living 

Ihe Pen-tailed iree-Shrew is a little animal, not as big as 
a half-grown rat. The head is large and eomewhat out of keeping 
with the slender body. Tlie eyes are big and protruding. The 
hair is abundant, very soft, and of a ratlier light mouse-colour 
Observations on captive animals indicate that they are inaml} 
nocturnal or, at any rate, crepuscular, and though living in a 
rather dark box, they only came out of their own accord in the 
evening and morning. During the day four (consisting of one 
large ami active specimen and three smaller and quieter animals) 
slept together in a heap, mixed up and sometimes partly on top 
of one another, so that one could cover them all with one hand. 
They slept on their sides, right or left, witii their snouts laid 
along the breast and abdomen, their hind limbs bent forward 
and the tail usually laid along the exposed flank with the tuft 
as a rule covering the snout and part of the face. This position 
of the tjiil perhaps serves to keep oft’ mosquitoes and flies. 

“ These four animals lived together in harmony, but a stranger 
introduced was not allowed to sleep with them, and was met 
open-mouthed with angry squeaks, to which he replied. He died 
two days after being put in with the others. 

“ The animals slept soundly, genemlly near the floor of the 
box with a pile of wood shavings about 6 inches high on top of 
them. On removing the shavings one or more generally raised 
its snout and sniffed enquiringly, without, however, opening its 
eyes. On picking up one of the shrews by the tail and trying to 
lift it out, the others were disturbed, and usually uttered a sort 
of chirrup or a shrill chuckle of protest, but did nothing more. 
The animal seized would hold on to wood and straw with its 
recurved claws and was often difficult to detach. It made no 
attempt to bite as yet, and on being released uttered a defiant 
chuckle of about four notes and scurried back to its friends, there 
to be received with more chuckles until all was quiet. If taken 
by the tail and carried out of the cage to be photographed, it 
started to bite after many futile ettbrts to escape, bending 
its body round, grasping the base of its tail with its fore-feet and 
climbing up it, just as does the Tai-sier. 

“ The bite has not tho crushing power of the Tarsier nor the 
penetration of that of the Slow Loris, but the teeth can pierce 
one’s finger-nails, and the claws draw blood as they scratch. 

The animal progresses on the ground by a series of hops, as 
does a munsang under similar conditions; the tail is held up in 
the air, the tuft almost vertically and the remainder inclined 
upwards at an angle of 30® or so. The claws are long and 
pROC. ZooL. Soo.—1926, No, LXXYIl, 77 
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curved, so that they always touch the surface on which the 
animal is walking. It climbs a door with ease, upwards, side¬ 
ways, round the edge, and liead tlownwards. In going up, it 
rests from time to time, and the tail is then laid flat against the 
surface, apparently offering support; coming down, the tail 
hangs free, away from the surface. In the evening they were 
given food consisting of small bananas about 2 or 3 inches 
long, of which they would eat a large quantity, one and a half or 
two apiece; seldom was there anything but the skin and ends to 
be found in the morning. In addition they ate somewhere 
about half-a-dozen or less cockroaches apiece, generally before 
the bananas. They did not take much notice of the cockroaches 
running about, and would probably have fared badly had not 
these insects been thrown heavily on the ground and rendered 
dazed before being introduced. As one opened the cage door 
and dropped in a handful of cockroaches, perhaps a couple of 
shrews would emerge slowly and edge up to the food. Then one 
of them, taking a cockroach in its mouth, would proceed to crunch 
it up, wings and all, making a noise which could be heard some 
distance away. On two occasions I saw a shrew pick up an 
insect in its hand and, sitting up a little on its haunches, 
supporting itself on one fore-leg, proceed to chew it up piecemeal, 
more fastidiously than it did when just picking one up in its 
mouth. The widespread fingers, particularly the j)ollex, seemed 
to get a good grip on the cockroach. It may be noted that the 
digits of the pes are also widely spread in a fan shape, though 
the hallux is not quite so widely opposed as the pollex. Drink 
was provided by sprinkling the animals with water on hot days; 
they had no objection to this form of bath beyond a lot of 
chuckling, and proceeded to lick the water off their fur very 
much as a Taraier would. Their fur was always in excellent 
condition, though I never saw them cleaning it/' 

I have received further information from my brother, Capt. 
O. D. Le Gros Clark, F.Z.S., who kindly made notes for me on 
these animals when they were newly captured. He writes:— 
The animal hates the light and, to avoid it, will curl itself up 
into a ball and push its head into a corner of the box. Hence 
the great difficulty in obtaining photogmphs of it. When 
shavings or straw were placed in their cage, within a few seconds 
the shrews had burrowed down underneath, and nothing was to 
be seen of them except perhaps the end of a tail. If several are 
together they will form a combined ball, each one attempting to 
get furthest from the light. While asleep the end of the tail 
covers the eyes and face, but whether to keep the light or insects 
away I could not say. In captivity the animals were fed on 
bananas and c(!»ckz\'mche6. I never saw them eat a banana, which 
they appeared to do at night-time, but the sight of a cockroach 
aroused them to immediate frensy. They would dash to the 
wires of the cage and attempt to hook the living cookieach from 
the fingers of the pejrson hoidipg it. With very quick jerky 
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moveuionts tJie animal snatches the insect in its rnoutli and runs 
about the CJige, apparently in fear of tlie insect being grabbed 
from it by another shrew. A.11 the time it utters little high- 
pitched grunts, apparently in excitement or as a cat would growl 
wlieu it has a bird or mouse. It holds the insect down with its 
claws while it crunches it up in its teeth. In a very few bites 
the insect has been compIet»‘ly swallowed. Once eaten, all 
excitement disappeai*s, and (if no nioie insects are forthcoming) 
tlie shrew will once more (lisappear in t he shavings or curl up in 
a ball.*’ 

Tliere is a slight discrepancy in these two uccouiits as regards 
the behaviour of the animal when offered cockroaches. But it is 
evident that tlie latter account concerns animals wdiich have 
been freslily captured find wliose natuial reactions have not as 
yet been impaired by the con<litions of captivity. 

Tin) stomaoli-conients of specimen 1), which whs killed 
inime<liately on capture, were submitted to tlie British Museum 
for examination, and were studied there by Mr. K. G. Blair, to 
whom 1 am indebted for the following report. Referring to the 
stomach-contents, Mr. Blair writes:—“These would appear to 
consivSt entirely of insect-remains, but they are so fragmentary 
that it IS ilitficult to recognize them. There is, however, the 
head and one leg of an ant, and various fragments of tegmina, 
wings, spiny tibia?, an autenme, etc., of a large Tettigoniid 
Grasshopper, possibly n species of Gryllacris, 'fliere are also 
fragments of at least one other species of insect tnat I am unable 
to recognize, probably llymonopterous or Coleopterous.” 

'IMie evidence at, hand tlius indicates the following conclusions 
regarding the Imliits of the Pen-tailed Tree-Shrew. The animal 
is nocturnal or crepuscular, leads an arboreal life, constructing 
nests in hfdlow branches, and lives on a mixetl diet consisting 
of insects and fruit. This tendency to an omnivorous diet, it is 
intere.sting to note, had already been deduced by Gregory from 
a comparative stiuly of the animars dentition. 

Material. 

The material upon which this stmly is based consists pi-imarily 
of four adult male specimens of IHilocercus lowii sent to me from 
Sarawak by Mr. Banks. Specimen A. was preserved in 10 per 
cent, formalin, and wjis in excellent condition except for the 
brain, which was usele.ss even for macroscopic study. This 
animal was systematically dissected with the help, of a Leitz 
binocular dissecting microscope. {Specimens B and 1) were also 
preserved in 10 per cent, formalin, and fortunately were in a 
sufficiently good state of preservation to allow a complete 
histological examination to be made of the brain. After 
removal of the brain the whole head of the animal B was 
decalcified and cut in serial sections in order to enable a study 
to be made of the structure of the skull with especial reference to 

77# 
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the olfactory and tympanic regions, of Jacobsonorgan, of the 
tongue and teeth, of the orbit, and of the liner details of 
the facial musculature. In addition, histological preparations 
were made of portions of the alimentary canal, the endocrine 
organs, the abdominal musculature, the urogenital system, 
etc. Specimen C was preserved in spirit, but was found to be of 
little use except for the preparation of a skeleton. Both the 
latter specimens, however, were used to corroborate questionable 
details which had been brought to notice in the dissection of 
specimen A. 

For the study of the skull nnd dentition, use wovS made of the 
collection of skulls in the British Museum (Natural History), 
and for permission to make this study T am indebted to 
Mr, Oldfield Thomas. I am also indebted to Mr. Martin C. 
Hinton, of the British Museum (Natural History), for having 
an excellent skeleton prepared from specimen 0. I should like 
to acknowledge here, also, the beautiful series of photographs of 
a skeleton of Ptilocercus sent to me by Professor Gregory from 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Measurements. 

The four specimens of Ptilocercus were practically the same in 
weight and measurements, and a table of the average weight and 


principal measurements is given here. 

Weight. 46*4 grams. 

Tip of nose to base of tail . 125 njm. 

Tip of nose to inion . 45 mm. 

Width of head measured at base of tragus, 23 mm. 

Brachium . 23 mm. 

Antibrachium. 25 mm. 

Manus . 16 mm. 

Third digit of manus, measured from meta- 

carpo-phalangeal joint . 9 inm. 

Pollex . 5*5 mm. 

Thigh . 25 mm. 

Leg . 30 mm. 

Pes . 26 mm. 

Third toe. 10 mm. 

Hallux. 6 mm. 

Palpebral fissure. 7 mm. 

Thoracic diameter. Dorso-venti*al . 20 mm. 

Lateral. 19 mm. 

Tail . 177 mm. 

Terminal hairy portion of tail . 80 mm. 

Terminal part of tail covered witli white 

. 60 mm. 
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External Characters. 

General For7ii »—This is well shown in the photographs of the 
living auiinal (PI. 1.) w^hich were taken by Mr. Jee Koo, 
assistant in the Sarawak Museum, and sent to me by Mr. Banks, 
the Curator of this museum. Jt will be seen that the illustration 
of this animal given by Gray in his finst description of the genus 
in 1848 and drawn from a spirit specimen is remarkably lifelike. 
The only point which calls for criticism is the fact that the ears 
are there figured as small, whereas they are really somewhat 
large. The animal is evenly proportioned except for the tail, 
which is two-fifths as long again as the body. The general 
ajipearance is very similar to that of Marmosa^ and, indeed, the 
re.semblance of Ptilocerms to small arboreal marsupials has been 
noted by previous authors. The limbs are of moderate length, 
the front pair being about three-quarters the length of the 
hinder. 

Pelage .—The description originally given by Gray was as 
follows:—Blackish-brown, very minutely grizzled with the 
yellowish tips of the hairs ; lips, lower part of cheeks, chin, and 
under surface of the body yellowish ; sides of face enclosing the 
eyes black. Tail black ; barbs white, except for a few hairs near 
the scaly part, which are black. The only striking feature, 
therefore, is the black-and-white tail, the animal being otherwise 
very uniformly coloured. 

With regard to the microscopic structure of the hair of 
Ptilocerms, Mr. F. Martin Duncim, F.Z.S. (to whom I am also 
indebted for text-fig. 5 B), has provided me with the following 
note based on his own studies :—“ The hairs clothing the body 
are very fine in texture, and have on their surface small cuticular 
imbricate scales of acuminate form, while the niedulla is discon¬ 
tinuous, simple, and ovate in chai’acter. The hair from the 
tail-tuft is stouter than that of the body-coat, and has moderately 
wi<le, flattened, imbricate, cuticular scales and nodose medulla.’’ 

Ths Jlead is relatively broad, partly owing to the moderate 
projection of the snout and partly to the strong development of 
the zygomatic arches. T’he width is further accentuated by the 
thick covering of soft hair on the cheeks and frontal region. 
The eyes are by no means small, the orbital fissure being on the 
average 7 mm. in length. The eyelids show a row of fine black 
lashes disposed along the outer aspect of their free margin. The 
iris is of a browm colour, and as far as can be ascertained from 
preserved specimens, the pupil is round. The palpebral con¬ 
junctiva is deeply pigmented. The rhiiiarium is naked. The 
superior surface is entire and covered by small rounded nodules. 
The anterior surface is marked by a median sulcus, which is 
continued down to the free margin of the lip. On either side of 
this sulcus and bounded laterally by fainter vertical furrows are 
two surfaces covered by fine parallel grooves running transversely. 
The nares are comma-like slits which open laterally. The rhin- 
arium is separated laterally from tho lateral pai't of the upper 
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lip by a short furrow. The latter ends at the free margin of 
the lip in a notch which accommodates the apex of the prominent 
first upper incisor tooth. 

The lips have a narrow rounded edge which is devoid of 


Text-figure 1. 



elaboration. The ear is large, measuring 22 mm. in length (from 
the apex to the incisura intertragica) and 10 mm. in breadth. 
As will be seen, the auricular musculature is especially well 
developed, and there is every indication that the organ is freely 


Text-figure 2. 



mobile. The cranial surface of the pinna is covered with hair^ 
but over its upper half these are so sparse and fine that they can 
only be detected by examination with a |[ood lens. The meatal 
surface is naked. The tragus forms a thickened elongated ridge 
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extending forwards and dor.sally, with an everted margin. The 
antitragus is produced into a blunt process, which projects 
upwards for about 4 mm. and end© in a rounded tip which comes 
into relation with the fossa triangularis. It is separated from 
the posterior margin of the pinna by a sharp cleft. Overhanging 
the inferior articular fossa is a conspicuous transverse ridge, the 
plica principalis, separating the inferior articular fossa from 
the fossa triangularis above. The latter is bounded dorsally by 
another ridge not so prominent—the antihelix. The crus helicis 
is well developed, and soon becomes lost in the free margin of the 


Text-figure 3. 



pinna when tmced dorsally. In front of the crus helicis^ 
extending on to the cheek, is a bare area reaching forward for 
a distance of some 5 mm. 

The Mcmus .—The digital formula is 3>4>2>5>1, The 
pollex is well developed, and would appear capable of a consider¬ 
able degree of divergence. That such is actually the case is 
clearly seen by reference to the photographs of the living animal 
(PI. I.). The palmar surface is unpigmented and the hne 
hairs covering the dorsum distal to the carpus are a dirty white 
colour. The palmar pads are arranged in their simplest form, 
the four interdigital pads, the thenar and hypothenar pads being 
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quite separate from each other. They ai*e covered by fine 
papillary ridges, the direction of which can be seen from text- 
fig. 3. In addition to the rounded terminal pad of each digit 
covered with papillary ridges which run parallel in the axis of 
the digit, the palmar aspect of the phalanges are covered with 
small, irregular, papillated areas separated by intersecting creases. 

The Fes ,—The digital formula is 3>4>2>6>1. The 
development of the hallux and the degree of divergence of which 


Text-figure 4. 



Pe». (X8. 


it is capable are to be noted, and i*eference should again be made 
to the photographs in PI. I. As in the man us, the plantar 
surface is unpigmented and the dorsum distal to the tarsus is 
covered by shoit hairs of a dirty white colour. The interdigital 
pads are evenly arrangM and distinct both from each other and 
from the thenar and hypothenar pads posteriorly. The pads on 
the digits show the same arrangement as in the manus. In both 
the pee and manus the claws are large, strongly curved, laterally 
compressed, and sharply pointed. 
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The Tail is perhaps the most conspicuous of the external 
characteristics of Ptilocercus, and, indeed, the animal owes its 
name to the appearance of this appendage. In specimen A the 
tail measured 173 mm. in lengYh, of which the terminal 77 mm. 
are furnished with hairs disposed laterally in a bipenniform 


Text-figure 5 A. 



The Scaly Epidermis of the Tail, (x 6.) 


arrangement. For the proximal 18 mm. of this hairy portion 
the hairs are jet-black, and distal to this they are white. The 
base of the tail for some 20 mm. is covered with long hair 
directly continued from the trunk. This gives the appearance 

Text-figure 5 B. 


ilf00*'ofifttnch 



(a) Tail hair. W Body hair, showing shape and arrnngemant of the 
cuticular scales. (X 600.) 

of a gradual transition from the trunk into the tail. The greater 
part of the tail is covered with scaly epidermis, the scales being 
regularly arranged in an imbricating fashion. From under cover 
of the distal border of each scale appear three stout bristle-like 
hairs, of which the central is usually the longest. This 
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“ three-hair group ” arrangement has previously’ been noted by 
de Meijere and others. The skin of the tail is deeply pigmented^ 
except where it gives attachment to the white hairs at the end. 
There are no bare areas on the tail. 

Vibrissa!, —These are very conspicuous, especially on the head. 
Six or seven rows of maxillary vibrisssB were counted, some 
reaching to a length of 30 mm. Above the middle of the eye 
are two or three supraorbital vibrissie. The genal group is also 
well developed, and consists of about eight hairs. Two or three 
tine iuteriamal vibrissse are present 18 mm. behind the point of 
the chin. Mandibular vibrissae are feebly developed, and are 
represented by one row of four or five short hairs. 

Carpal vibrissas, six in number, are situated on a well-marked 
hillock on the ulnar side of the forearm, 5 mm. proximal to the 
wrist. 

Three somewhat inconspicuous calcaneal vibrisssB were noted 
projecting from a small pigmented spot on the medial side of the 
prominence of the heel. 

The External Genitalia* 

No female specimen of Ptilocercus has as yet been obtained. 
The female external genitalia have, therefore, not been studied. 
In the male the scrotum forms a prominent spherical swelling 
underneath the base of the tail. 1 am informed by the obseiwers 
quoted at the beginning of this paper on the behaviour of the 
live animal, that the sac forms a very conspicuous object during 
life. The skin of the scrotum is unpigmented and corrugated, 
and only sparsely covered with light yellowish hairs. It is 
marked by a rough median raphe which can be traced posteriorly 
into the anterior lip of the anal orifice. At the caudal end of 
the ventral surface of the scrotal sac is a slit-like aperture 
leading into the preputial sac, and, except for the slight raising 
of the margins of this aperture, the penis is not visible externally, 
being completely enveloped in the scrotal swelling. 

The anal orifice forms a transverse slit 3^ mm. in length with 
corrugated margins. The openings of the anal glands could tiot 
be detected on naked-eye examination. 

The Skull. 

In general view the skull of Ftiloeercus is evenly proportioned, 
with a snout of moderate length, large orbits, strongly bowed 
zygomatic arches, and distinct muscular markings. In the adult 
the cranial sutures are mostly obliterated or can only be made 
out with difiieulty, so that it was necessary to examine the skulls 
of immature specimen^ in order to determine the sutural lines 
with precision. Fortunately, among the series of five skulls in 
the Natural History Museum at South Hensington there are 
two immature specimens which served this purpose. 

The Frontal Bone is single in the adult skull but double in tha 
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Text-figure 6. 



Lateral view of the Skull. (X 2.) 


Text-figure 7. 



Doraal view of the Skull, (X 2.) 
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immature specimens. The dorsal surface shows a series of low 
rounded elevations correspoYiding to the ectoturbinal part of the 
nasal cavities, the olfactory bulbs, and the frontal poles of 
the cerebral hemispheres. The medial margins of each frontal 
bone diverge anteriorly to enclose the posterior extremities of 
the nasals, and each frontal bone forms anteriorly a sharply- 
pointed process which projects forwards to reach (usually) the 
premaxilla* Lateiully, the frontal articulates with the maxilla 
and lachrymal, and, in the orbit, with the palatine, orbito- and ali- 
sphenoid. The coronal suture is evenly curved with a posterior 
convexity which corresponds to the slight depression which lies 
behind the elevations for the frontal poles of the cerebrum. The 
post-orbital processes are well developed and jshow a slight dorsal 
concavity at their base. They articulate with the malars to form 
slender post-orbital bars. Gregory points out that Mivart’s 
figure (1867, p. 303) suggests that this bar is not always 
complete. In all the skulls which I have been c.ble to examine 
(nine in number) the orbit is completely encircled by a bony 
ring. Under cover of the base of the post-orbital process on the 
•orbital surface of the frontal is a venous foramen, and immedi¬ 
ately in front of the fronto-sphenoidal suture is a small ethmoidal 
foramen, sometimes double. The frontal bone is sufficiently thin 
to allow the scrolls of the ectoturbiuals to be seen through the 
interior part both on its dorsal and its orbital aspect. 

NaacUa are narrow strips of even width. The anterior 
extremities end flush with the dorsal margins of the premaxillae, 
cr only overhang the anterior nares to the slightest extent. The 
posterior extemities form blunt points articulating with the 
frontals at a transverse level corresponding to the anterior 
margins of the orbits. There is, as a rule, no articulation 
between the nasals and the maxillse. 

The PremcbxiUa is relatively small, and ends above in an 
attenuated process which projects backwards along the lateral 
margin of the nasal just reaching the frontal. The suture 
between it and the maxilla meets the alveolar margin at the 
posterior border of the socket for the second upper tooth. The 
palatal processes form the greater part of the contour of 
the anterior palatine foramina. 

The Maxilla extends back to end posteriorly in a well-marked 
tuberosity which reaches back almost to the level of the posterior 
margin of the orbit. Its orbital surface is usually perfomted by 
the apices of the roots of the last two molar teeth. The anterior 
opening of the infraorbital foramen lies just over the last pre¬ 
molar. The maxilla has a broad articulation with the frontal, 
and is prevented frojxi meeting the nasal by the frontal and 
premaxilla. There is a broad zygomatic surface for articulation 
with the malar extending from the infraorbital foramen back to 
the interval between the 2nd and 3rd molars. The palate is 
relatively short and broad, and there are no palatal vacuities as 
in Tupaia, 
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The Parietals broaden out evenly when traced back from the 
coronal suture, and the contour of the cerebral hemispheres is 
distinctly marked out on the surface of the bones. Posteriorly 
they diverge to enclose the supra-occipital and meet the occipital 
crest on either side of this element. They are crossed on their 
dorsal aspect by the temporal ridges which run hack from the 
frontal bone at a distance of 5-6 mm. from each other, never 
meeting in the sagittal plane as they do in Tapaia, At the 
posterior margin of the cerebral elevation the ridges approach 
each other a little more closely and then run back parallel to 


Text-figure 8. 



Base of Skull. (X 2.) 

8.C. Sinus canal. AUC. Alispheuoid canal. A,T, Auditory tube. F’**. Foramen 
ovale. P.gl.'F. Post-glenoid foramen. P. Os Petrosum. VII, Stylo¬ 
mastoid foramen. XII. Hypoglossal canal. 


reach the occipital crest. In the orbito-temporal region the 
parietal articulates with the frontal, alispheuoid, and temporal, 
and sometimes, perhaps, with the orbito-sphenoid. 

The Lachrymal extends well on to the face, articulating here 
with the maxilla. It just reaches the malar on the inferior 
orbital margin. In the orbit it articulates with the frontal, 
palatine, ana maxilla. 
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The lachrymal foramen, which is single, lies immediately in 
front of the orbital margin. 

The Occipital .—All the elements of this bone are completely 
anchlyosed in the adult. The supraoccipital is prolonged as a 
tongue-shaped plate of bone on to the dorsal surface of the 
cranium. Elsewhere the lambdoid suture is coincident with 
the occipital crest. The latter is prominent and sharp, especially 
laterally. At its lateral extremity it appears to bifurcate, one 
part becoming continuous with the supramastoid crest and 
one with a low ridge representing the paroccipital process. The 
basioccipital is smooth except for a well-marked median ridge 
extending forwards on to the basisphenoid. The basioccipital is 
completely anchylosed with the basisphenoid in the adult skull. 


Text-%ure 9. 



Orbito-temporal rejjiou of SkalJ. (X 2.) 

iac. Lachrymal. V^, Antorbital foramen. jPV. Frontal. Pal. Palatine. Afa. 
Malar. Eth.F. Ethmoidal foramen. JVae.Pa/.F. Kaeopalatine foramen. 
Sin.C. SinuB canal. 0.8. Orbitopphenoid. A.8. Alispbenoid. Opt.F. 
Optic foramen. Ae.C. Alispbenoid canal. Sph.Fits.-^VK Sphenoid fissure 
and foramen rotundum. Foramen ovale. VTI, Stylomastoid foramen. 
Sup.Oce, Supraoccipital. Cond. Occipital condyle. 

Paroccipital processes are represented by low ridges on the 
lateral margins of the exoccipitals. The hypoglossal canal is 
single and there is usually no posterior condylar foramen. At 
the lateral margin of the basioccipital, between it and the 
tympanic bulla, is an elongated gap representing (in part) 
the posterior lacerated foramen, in which the os petrosum is 
exposed on the basal aspect of the skull. The foramen magnum 
is transversely oval, measuring 6*5 mm. by 6’5 mm. The basion- 
opisthion plane makes an angle of 120° with the basioccipital. 
The condyles extend from the lateral aspect of the foramen 
magnum and reach forwards with an even curve close to the 
midline at the basion. 

The Sphenoid .—The basisphenoid is broad, and in the adult 
skull is directly continuous with the basioccipital. The ali- 
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sphenoid is relatively large with a broadly convex lower surface, 
and extends back to the tympanic region, where it partakes in 
the formation of the roof of the tympanic cavity. The lateral 
pterygoid plates are small and everted, and are pierced by a 
minute alisphenoid canal at the base. The medial pterygoid 
processes are conspicuous, terminating in j)rominent hamular 
processes which project backwards and outwards and end in 
slightly bulbous extremities. A faint infratemporal crest 
extends forwards from the root of the zygomatic process on to 
the alisphenoid. The orbitosphenoid is of moderate size. The 
articulations of these bones on the surface of the skull can be 
seen from the text-figure. It should he noted that there appears 
to be some variation in the suture-pattern in this region of the 
orbit, for the alisphenoid may be separated from the frontal by a 
short parieto-orV^itosphenoid suture. 

The Malai* is a slender bone, forming the posterior and inferior 
margins of the orbif. It reaches forward along the maxilla to 
come into contact wdth the lachrymal on the orbital margin. 
A slender frontal process completes the circuit of the orbit by 
articulating with the post-orbital process of the frontal. The 
zygomatic process extends back as far as the anterior margin 
of the glenoid cavity, but takes no part in the formation of the 
latter. The body of the malar is pierced by a foramen which 
transmits the malar branch of the temporo-malar nerve. 

The Temporal .—The s(|uamosal is small and forms an insig¬ 
nificant proportion of the calvarium. Anteriorly it articulates 
witli parietal and alisphenoid. The zygomatic process is 
relatively short. Tlie glenoid cavity forms an oval flattened 
facet with its long axis directed forwards and sliglitly lateral- 
wards. It is bounded posteriorly by a well-dev’^eloped post¬ 
glenoid process, and immediately behind this is the post-glenoid 
foramen. The posterior loot of the zygomatic process is 
continued back above the auditory meatus to end in a conspicuous 
supramastoid tubercle which overhangs the stylomastoid foramen 
and gives attachment to the anterior fibres of the sternomastoid 
muscle. A considerable area of the mastoid portion of the 
temporal is left exposed on the lateral surface of the skull behind 
the squamosal. The tympanic bulla is much less extensive than 
in Tupaia, and a considerable breadth of basioccipital is left 
between the two bullae. Each bulla extends as far forward as 
the level of the post-glenoid pixicess, and posteiiorly ends in a 
small spur which runs back into the paroccipital ridge. Between 
the medial margin of tlie bulla and the occipital is an elongated 
hiatus in which the os petrosum is exposed on the base of the 
skull. As van Kern pen has demonstrated ( 18 ), the bulla of 
PtUocerma is derived from an entotympanic element as in Tupaia., 
and the tympanic ring lies free within the bulla and takes no 
part in the formation of the external auditory meatus. These 
-observations I have been able amply to confiim from my own 
material. The interior of the bulla can readily be examined by 
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removing the thin floor of the cavity (text-hg. 10). The hypo* 
tympanic sinus is simple and undivided. Between the tympamc^ 
oavity pwpev and the anterior chainhev of the balk is a slight 
constriction where the promontory lies opposite the tympanic 
membrane. The foramen ovale and foramen rotundum occupy 
the usual position, and immediately behind the former is a small 
fossa marking the origin of the stapedius muscle. The sinus 
epitympaniciis, which lodges the head of the malleus and the 
body of the incus, is partially separated from the rest of the 
tympanic cavity by a sharp incomplete septum projecting down 
from the roof, and is bounded posteriorly by the prominent 
osseous canal for the facial nerve. Medial to the sinus epi- 
tympanicus, in the roof of the bulla, are two loculi (text-fig, 10, 

A and 0), separated by incomplete septa from each other, from tlie 
sinus epkympanicus and from the rest of the anterior chamber of 


Text-figure 10. 



Ventral aspect of the Tympanic Region of the Skull after the removal of the 
greater part of the bulla. (X 4.) A, B, C. (see text). Jff.e. Entoearotid. 

the bulla, and separated from the intracranial cavity by a thin 
transparent plate of bone. From the anterior of these loculi tlie 
auditory tube opens at the anterior extremity of the bulla. The 
promontory is a rounded swelling on the medial wall of the tym¬ 
panic cavity, over the summit of which arches the osseous canal 
containing the entocarotid artery. At the most elevated part, of 
the promontory, about 3 mm. from its point of entry into the 
bulla, the entocarotid gives ofl^ its branch, the arteria stapedia. 
The latter courses dorsally and posteriory to run in an osseous 
canal through the stapes and thence to the roof of the tympanic 
cavity. The entcK^protid continues in an upward and forward 
direction towards th0 opening of the auditory tube. 

An examination of the intracranial aspect in specimen A, in 
which there was no fusion between the alisphenoid and temporal 
bones, showed clearly the composition of the roof of the tympanic 
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cavity. Thus, referring to the lettering in text-fig. 10, area A 
of the roof is formed by the well-developed tympanic wing of 
the aliKphenoid, which is markedly concave on its lower aspect. 
Area 0 is formed by the os petrosum, and area B by the os bullse 
(entotympanic element), covered on its upper surface by a thin 
plate derived from the alisphenoid. It may be noted here that 
a much larger proportion of the roof of the tympanic cavity is 
forme<l by the alisphenoid in Ptilocercus than in Tiipaia. The 
endocmnial features of the temponil hone will be described in 
connection with the intracranial cavity as a whole. 

The Auditory Ossicles ,—In order to render the account of these 
ossicles intelligible, they are here considered in comparison with 
those of Tupaia minor and f^mur varius. The malleus has a 
somewhat globular head. Compared with Lemur the head is re¬ 
latively broader, and it ends anteriorly in a blunt pointed process 
which projects ^rwards. This process, however, is not equally 
develo[)ed in all specimens. Tlie head is bent medially on the 
shaft more acutely, and does not extend upwards above the level 
of the articular surface. The latter is relatively more deeply 


Text-figure 11. 



Tympanic ring and ossicles of right ear, viewed from the lateral aspect. (X 6.) 

notclied and not so evenly concave. In Tupaia minoTy on the 
other hand, the malleus is much less Lemur-like. Here the head 
is relatively small, and compressed from above downivaids so that, 
it forms a flattened plate projecting medialwards at right-angles 
to the upper end of the shaft. The posterior border of the head 
is wliolly taken up by the facet for the iiiQus, and this facet is 
considerably narrowed from above downwards and elongated 
medio-laterally. The anterior border of the head projects forwards 
as a point similar to that in Ptilocercus, The shaft of the 
malleus in both Tupaia and Ptilocercus is flattened from before 
backwards and convex mediall 3 ^ There is no processus muscu- 
lavis to be seen in either species as in Lemur. The pi-oeessus 
brevis is better marked in Ptilocercus than in Tupaia minor. In 
the latter it merely forms part of the rounded lateral margin of 
the manubrium where the latter bends medially to join the head. 
There is no development of a lamina on the malleus. The incus 
of PtilooercuSy compared with that of LemuTy shows a relatively 
atouter superior crus, a relatively smaller body, and a rather 
wi4^ angle between the crura. The articulax facet for the 
pRoo. ZoOL* Soc.— 1926, No. LXXyill* 78 
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malleus is very similar. The incus of Tupaia minor closely 
resembles that of Ftilooercua except that the superior crus is not 
quite so stout, the body comes more to a point at the medial side 
of the articular facet, and the latter is much more concave from 
above <lownwards. The lower end of the inferior crus of the 
incus is slightly expanded to form a Sylvian apophysis, but there 
is quite definitely no separate os orbiculare here. 

The stapes exhibits no points of difference for comment. 

2'^he Annulus tympanicus is an incomplete ring of bone 
grooved on its concave aspect by the sulcus tympanicus. Autero- 
superiorly it shows a small flange-like expansion, by which it is 
attached to the squamosal, and which is visible from the lateral 
aspect in the articulated skull. 

The EthmO'turhinal System .—The maxillo-turbinal extends 
from the level of the second molar tooth forwards. It is 
a relatively simple scroll covered by vascular mucous membiane. 
Anteriorly it is continued forwards by a ridge of mucous 


Text-figure 12. 



X. Naso-turbinal. JX, XX a, XXX, IF. Endo-turbinala. Pap. 0. Papillary cartilage. 

Op. P. Optic foramen. Maxillary antrum. (XS.) 

membrane supported by the anterior end of the recurrent nasal 
floor cartilage and the lateral part of the alar cartilage. Just 
within the aperture of the nostril this ridge expands to form a 
rounded swelling on the floor and lateral wall of the nasal fossa 
covered by richly vascular mucous membrane. It is on the lower 
and medial aspect of this elevation that the lachrymal duct opens 
into the inferior meatus. The naso-turbinal extends as far 
forward as the level of the first incisor, the second endo-turbinal 
to the level of the second incisor. This turbinal possesses a 
secondary scroll triangular in shape from the medial aspect, 
which reaches to the level of the last premolar. The third endo- 
turbinal is somewhat quadrilateral in shape and projects down¬ 
wards and forward reaching antmriorly as far as the level of the 
first molar. The fourth turbinal hangs downwards from the pos- 
tMior part of the cribriform plate. Immediately above the 
posterior extremity of the maxillo-turbiiml and below the third 
«thmo-turbinal is a, circular oii&ce leading into the shallow 
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vertical maxillary atitrum. This cavity is lined by mucous 
membrane embedded in which is an abundance of mucous glan¬ 
dular tissue. Serial sections through the nasal cavity indicate 
that there are two ecto-turbinals only. Herein Ftilocerata 
shows complete agreement with Tupaia, 

The Pdlutim ,—This bone forms about the posterior quartei* of 
the bony palate, and in the suture between it and the tuberosity 
of the maxilla is a foramen for the posterior palatine vessels and 
nerves. The orbital plate of the palatine is relatively extensive, 
reaching from the level of the foramen rotundum posteriorly to 
the lachrymal in front, thus completely separating the orbital 
plate of the frontal from the maxilla. The middle of the 
palatine here is perforated by one or two nasopalatine foramina. 
There is thus complete agreement in the construction of the 
orbito-temporal region of the skull between the Tupaiidm and 
the Lemurs (33). 

Ma^idihle ,—The horizontal ramus is slender, ending anteriorly 
in a sloping symphysis 5 mm. in length. The small mental 
foramen is situated below the middle premolar tooth. The 
ascending ramus is broad and strongly built. Its lateral sui'face 
is hollowed out by the attachment of the powerful maaseter. 
The angle of the jaw forms a curved, pointed process which pro¬ 
jects backwards and very slightly medially. The coronoid process 
is large and somewhat recurved. The neck of the condyle is 
short and the articular surface forms a transversely oval flattened 
facet. 

The Intracranial Cavity. 

Anteriorly are to be seen the oval olfactory fossje, of which the 
flooT*, the anterior wall, and the anterior part o f the lateral wall 
ai'e perforated by numerous small foramina for the ptissage of the 
olfactory nerve filaments. The optic foramina are well separated 
by the body of the pi-esphenoid from each other, and by a rela¬ 
tively thick bar of bone from the combined sphenoidal fissure 
an<l foramen rotund um which lies posterolateral to it. Extending 
back in the midline from the level of the foramen i*otundum and 
sphenoidal fissure to the pituitary fossa is an elevated median 
ridge separating on either side the bi'oad grooves for the 
ophthalmic and maxillary divisions of the fifth nerve. The 
pituitary fossa is quite well defined though shallow, and is 
bounded behind by a prominent dorsum sellse. The latter is 
surmounted by stout, slightly-curved jmsterior clinoid processes. 
Lateral to the dorsum sell® are faint giooves for the accommodation 
of the inferior petrosal venous sinuses. The endocmnial aspect 
of the petrous bone shows a lai^e internal auditory meatus and 
a capacious parafloccular fossa. The superior border of the 
petrosal is prolonged medially to form a projecting spicule of 
bone, the petroclinoid process, ending in a free point. At the 
lateral extremity of the petrosphenoid suture is a small foramen 
through which the stapedial artery passes into the cranial cavity. 

78 ^ 
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A conspicuous gi’oove runs forwarcis from this foramen across 
the lateral wall of the cranial cavity to reach the opening of the 
sinus canal anteriorly. Immediately lateral to the point of 
entrance of the stapedial artery is the large postglenoid foramen. 
Communicating with this foramen are anteriorly a small groove 
for the meningeal vein which accompanies the stapedial artery, 
and posteriorly a large groove which tunnels through the petrosal 
to reach the gi'oove for the lateral sinus. 

The foramen ovale is a large slit-like opening leading up to 
which is a broad groove for the Tuamlihular division of tlie fifth 
nerve. 

Cranial Foramina. 

Tite antorhital foramen is large and lies immediately over the 
last premolar tooth, it leads into a short infraorbital canal 
which has the usual disposition. 

The malar foramen has already been mentioned. It is much 
smaller than that in Tupaia^ and it may l»e double. 

The supraorbital foramen is absent, 

The optic foramen is conspicuous and, as usual, is situated in 
the orbitosphenoid. Immediately above it lies the opening of 
the sinus canal. 

TJie sphenoidal fissfiire and the foramen rotundum are always 
confluent, but they are usually incompletely sepamted by a small 
ipicule of bone projecting forward from the alisphenoid. 

The alisphenoid canal is very small and tunnels the base of the 
lateral pterygoid process, opening anteriorly by a separate 
foramen immediately lateral to the foramen rotundum. 

The ethmoidal foramen pierces the orbital plate of the frontsl 
in front of the suture between it and the orbitosplienoid. 

T'he nasopodatine foramina^ usually two in number, pierce the 
middle of the orbital plate of tlie palatine bone. 

The foramen ovale is large and slit-like. It lies well in front 
of the bulla and is not obscured by it as in Tnpavjt,. There is no 
foramen spinosum. 

The post glenoid foramen is large. 

The siyUymastoid jforamen is situated on the lateral as^HJct of 
the skull immediately above and behind the auditory meatus and 
overhung by the supramastoid tubercle. 

The foramen lacemm posterius is divided into two parts by an 
elongated gap in which the o.spetrosum is exposed on the base of 
the skull. Through the minute anterior foramen passes the 
inferior petrosal venous sinus. Through the posterior larger 
aperture the internal jugular vein and the IXth, Xth, and Xlth 
cranial nerves lea%^ the cranial cavity. 

The hypoglossal e$nal is single and occupies the usual position. 

There may or may not be a post-condylar foramen. 

The carotid foremen for the transmission of the entocarotirf 
artery is situated at the medial margin of the bulla where the 
latter ariiculates with the petrosal and immediately in front of ' 
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the foranjen for the internal jugular vein. It is not visible from 
the direct bawil view of the skull, as it is hidden by the convex 
medial margin of the bulla. 

The suprasqnamoaal foramen is a minute opening on the lower 
part of the parietal leading into a vascular csnal which runs 
dowiiNvards and forwards to the region of the posi-glenoid foramen 
througli tliG squaniosal. 

The anterior paUitine foramen forms an elongated oval opening 
the margins of wliich are chiefly formed by the palatal processes 
of the preinaxillje. 

The jmsterior palaihie foramina twe small. In additicm there 
is a pair of accessory palatine foramina situated in the suture 
between the palatines and the palatal ])rocesse.s of the maxill®. 

The mental foramen lies immediately above the middle lower 
premolar. 


The Dentition. (PI. IJJ.) 


The dentition has already been considered in detail by Gregory. 
The present account is based on a personal study of a series of 
adult and iinmatui e skulls. The following is the foimula wliich 
has been generally adopted for the Tupaijd»:— 


I. 


la 


G. \ 
\ 


M. 

264 rj3 


Permanent Dentition. 

J‘ is a large vertical tooth, sube^niniform and ending in a sharp 
point. It shows an indication of a posterior basal cusp. It is 
separated from its fellow by an interval of 2 mm. It has a 
single root. 

12 is separated from I' by a short diastema. It is also a 
relatively large tooth, but does not project down quite as far as 
T^ There is a small posterior basal cusp and a very faint 
indication of an antenor one. It has a single root, flattened 
from side to side and showing a longitudinal shallow groove on 
its lateral aspect. In his specimen Gregory noted a suggestion 
of an alveolus for a third incisor. In the specimens which I 
have examined, liowever, 1 have not been able to ideiitify such a 
rudimentary socket, nor is there any indication of .such a thing 
in the serial sections through the jaws of specimen B. 

The canine is separated from the second incisor by a short 
diastema. It is a small tooth wdth a posterior basal ciisp, closely 
resembling the premolar behind. It has two roots. 

P* is very similar to the canine but slightly smaller. P® is a 
little larger, with the posterior basal cusp more pronounced and, 
in some specimens at least, a distinct protocone. This tooth is 
placed obliquely so that its antero-posterior axis is directed back¬ 
wards and lateral wards. P* is much larger and molariform, but 
is dominated by a large parscone which reaches down below the 
level of the cusps of all the teeth except the first incisor. The 
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protocone is low but distinct. There is a small anterior basal 
cusp but no cingulum. P® and P* have three roots, two lateral 
and one medial. 

shows a large pi*otocone. The para- and metacone are 
equal in size. The hypocone is evident as an upgrowth from the 
internal cingulum, which is also present. An external cingulum 
is apparent, forming a parastyle and metastyle. There is no- 
mesostyle as in 2'upaia, The metastyle is the larger and is 
obliquely placed. A small protoconule is present at the anterior 
margin of the tooth midway between the protocone and paracone. 
The protoloph crest is low and insignificant. 

M* is similar to but rather larger, with a more prominent 
meta style which forms an angle projecting postero-laterally. Tlie 
hypocone is not quite so large, while the protoconule is a little 
more distinct. 

M® is a much smaller tooth. The crown is rendered triangular 
by an accentuation of the parastyle, disappearance of the meta¬ 
style, displacement inedialwaids of the metacone, and disappear¬ 
ance of the hypocone 

The upper molars each have three roots. 

Ij lies in close contact with its fellow of the opposite side. It 
is a procumlwjnt, styliform tooth which continues forwards the 
curve of the symphysis menti. 

is stouter and a little longer than I^. It is also procumbent, 
with a somewhat fiattened lingual surface which gives ib a 
tendency to a spatulate form. 

is very diminutive. It has a small posteiior basal cusp and 
is procumbent in series with the anterior incisors. 

The canine is subpremolariform, with a posterior basal cusp 
and an internal cingulum. It has one root. 

Pj is similar to the canine but smaller, while P, is again mther 
smaller than P^. P^ is mucli laiger and more molariform. It 
has a prominent pointed cusp showing a faint cuspule on ite 
anterior margin and a flattened basal cusp posteriorly. It has 
two roots. In M, the protoconid is- prominent and, with the 
metaconid and a smaller cusp, the paraconid, forms the primitive 
tritubercular pattern. The pi'Otoconid and n}etaconi<l are joined 
by a sharp crista obliqua which separates the trigonid from the 
talonid basin behind. The hypoconid and entoconid are about 
equally developed, and there is a suggestion of a bypoconulid. 

M, is similar to Mj. is narrower and the cusps are smaller 
except for the hypoconulia, which is very distinct. The lower 
molars have two roots. 

Deciduom Teeth ,—An examination of immature specimens 
revealed the following points. Id^ is similar in shape to the 
permanent tooth, \ut it is smaller than and are 

similar to the permanent lower incisors except that Id^ has a 
distinct posterior basal cusp. 

The deciduous canines and first two premolars call for na 
remark. Pei* is molariform, with a welhdeveloped parastyle and 
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internal cinguluni, the latter showing a very small hypocone. 

is also molariform, with an elevated trigonid and a deep 
talonid* basin. 

TJis Hyoid Apparatus, (Text-fig. 52.) 

The basihyoid consists of an evenly-curved bar of bone 
flattened antero-posteriorly but presenting no expansions. The 
thyrohyal projects laterally, articulating with tlie basibyal by 
fibrous tissue. It is about the same length as the basihyal. Tiie 
ceratohyal is somewhat triangular in shape with a slightly 
concave anterior surface. The epihyal is twice the length of the 
ceratohyal, and on the right side of specimen A (see text-fig. 52) 
this element was divided into two equal segments joined by an 
articulation. The stylohyal is an elongated, sabre-shnped piece 
of bone, broadening out posteriorly where its concave medial 
surface fits accui*ately over the convexity of the tympanic bulla. 
The posterior extremity of the stylohyal is attached by ligamen¬ 
tous tissue to the temporal immediately l>ehind the stylomastoid 
foramen. Deep to and intermingling with the fibres of origin 
of the digastric muscle were found some muscle-fibres running 
from the surface of the bulla to the stylohyal, evidently repre¬ 
senting a M, stylofuasioideus. 

The Postcranial Skeleton (PI. IV.). 

Vertehi'oe, 

The cervical vertebrte are seven in number. The atlas; is 
considerably wider than any of the succeeding cervical ^*or 
thoracic vertebra. The dorsal arch forms a quadrilateml plate 


Text-figure 13. 


ABC 

A. Atlas from ventral aspect. B. Atlas from cephalic aspect. 

C. Axis from lateral aspect. (X 2.) 

broad in the anteroposterior direction. It shows a feeble median 
tubercle close to its cephalic border and a well-marked ridge 
which runs parallel to this border on either side from the 
tubercle. Close to the lateral extremity of the dorsal arch is a 
small foramen for the suboccipital nerve. The ventral arch 
becomes rapidly attenuated towards the midline, where it shows 
a conspicuous rough tubercle for the attachment of the upper 
fibres of the longus colli. On the lateral part of the ventral 
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ai*ch is a small foi-amen for the passage of the anterior primary 
division of the first cervical nerve. The base; of tlie transverse 
process is tunnelled by the vertebrarterial foramen, dorsal to 
which is a very minute and presumably vascular foremen. The 
condylar articular surfaces are widest and furthest apart dorsally, 
becoming attenuated and approximated to each other ventrally. 
The axis has a prominent spine which projects forwards as a 
hook’Shaped process. The body is flattened dorsoventrally and 
is mark^ on its ventral surface by a median ridge. The 
odontoid process juts forw^ai^ds and slightly dorsally. The trans¬ 
verse process is very small. 

The seventh cervical vertebra has a prominent spine of the 
thoracic type. The pleuropophysis is apparently undeveloped, 
and there is no vertebrarterial foramen. The remaining cervical 
vertebra? have low non-bifid spines. The facets of the prezy- 
gapophyses look medialwards and slightly forwards and dorsally, 
the postzygapophyses facing in the opposite direction. The 
costal elements of the transverse processes become progressively 
better developed from the second to the sixth vertebra, and in 
the latter it projects caudally ventral to the transverse process 
of the seventh. The laminae of the cervical vertebraa are 
relatively broad and imbricated. 

The spines of all the thoracic vertebrse are low^ and incon¬ 
spicuous. The eleventh is the anticlinal vertebra. The la mime 
are broad. In the lumbar vertebra?, also, the spines are poorly 
developed but are a little more prominent in the last two. The 
metapophyses are very evident, but the anapophyses are feeble. 
The pampophyses are slight in the first three lumbar vertebree, 
but form more prominent pointed processes in the last two. 
The prezygapopbyses face medially, and the postzygapophyses 
laterally. 

The sacrum is formed of three fused segments; and is less than 
one and a half times as long as it is broad. The spines are fused 
to form a low median crest. 

The anterior two segments articulate wdth the ilium. 

The caudal vertebrae number altogether 31. The first five 
show prominent flattened parapophyses, well-developed spines 
and metapophyses, and, with the exception of the first, have 
relatively large hypapophyses. 

The Stermm ,—The presternum forms a triangular flattened 
plate of bone. Proximally it ends in a blunt point and laterally 
it extends out to the first rib. Distally it narrows considerably. 
Along the medianJine of the ventral surface is a well-marked 
median ridge which se|)arate8 on either side a somewhat con¬ 
cave area for the attachment of pectoralis major. No episterns] 
ossicles were detected. The mesosternum consists of five ster- 
nebras, each of which is slightly constricted in the middle. The 
metasternum is osseous in its proximal haH^ and distally expands 
to form a thin leaf-like plate of cartilage. Qn the deep aspect 
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of the sternum is a strong glistening common ligament which 
-extends aatero^lmterioily and binds the segments together. 

2'*he JRiba are fourteen in number. Eight or nine of these 
articulate directly with the sternum, three or four indirectly, 
and the posterior two are free or “ floating rib.s.’^ As Gregory 
has pointed out, the ribs show a strong contrast to those of 
Tttpaia in their broad and flattened shape. The vertebral ribs 
are conspicuous for their width and are flattened so that the 
external surfaces are distinctly concave. The intercostal spaces 
are thus left as mere slits. The costal cartilages all show 
a granular ossification to form a series of sternal ribs. Jn the 
ease of the first rib ossification has proceeded to such a degree 
that there is no distinction to be seen between the vertebral and 


Text-figure 14. 



The Stermiin aiui Kibs. Ventral aspect. (X ]|. 

sternal components. The sternal end of the first rib is expanded 
to form a flat triangular surface. In tlie second rib also, the 
ossification of the sternal element is more marked than in the 
more caudal ribs. It is to be noted, also, that the ossification of 
all the sternal ribs is greater on the ventral than the dorsal 
aspect, so that the costochondral junction is much more 
conspicuous and better defined on the doiml aspect. 

The Upper Extremity (PI. H.). 

The Clavicle .—This bone measures about 10 mm. in length. 
It is relatively stout and, laterally, curves in a dorsal direction. 

I%e Seaptiia ,—The cephalic and vertebral borders are gently 
convex, the junction between the former end the head of the 
scapula being marked by a shallow suprascapular notch. The 
axillary border is strongly everted and en^ls at the inferior 
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angle in a narrow rough area for the origin of teres major. The 
spine is relatively high and terminates laterally in a short 
flattened acromion process. The latter shows a small meta- 
cromial projection. The infraspinous fossa is larger than the 
supraspinous, and is further deepened by the eversion of 
the axillary border. The coracoid process is slender and slightly 
compressed in a dorsiventral direction. The glenoid cavity 
is markedly concave from above downwards. It forms a narrow 
surface extending up the lateral aspect of the base of the 
coracoid process, where it terminates in a distinct supraglenoid 
tubercle, but broadens out whei’e it meets the axillary border. 

The Humerm ,—The articular surface of the head is evenly 
globular and faces in the same direction as the olecittnon fossa 
at the distal end of the bone. The two tuberosities are well 
developed and of equal size. Between them passes the relatively 
bimd bicipital groove. The prominent lateral margin of thia 
groove is continued down into a conspictious sharp-edged deltoid 
eminence. The medial margin is also very evident and presents 
a roughened ridge for the attachment of the teres major muscle. 
The shaft of the humerus is gently curved with a forward 
convexity exaggerated in appearance by the deltoid eminence. 
The lower end of the shaft is considerably broadened by the 
development of the supracondylar ridges. The lateral ridge is 
expanded to form a sharp supinator crest, which curves with a 
posterior convexity down to the lateral epicondyle. The lateral 
epicondyle is inconspicuous, but the medial epicondyle projects 
distally as a blunt pointed process. There is a well-marked 
entepicondylar foramen. The trochlear surface for the ulna has 
the usual form, the medial margin projecting distally beyond the 
level of the lateral margin. The capitellum is somewhat large 
relatively to the trochlea, and is separated from the latter by a 
distinct groove. It is not prolonged on to the posterior aspect 
of the lower extremity. The coronoid, radial, and olecranon 
fossie are all present. 

The Radius ,—The shaft is gently curved dorsally and laterally. 
The proximal articular facet shows a well-marked concavity for 
the capitellum, and is broadly oval in shape. The bicipital 
tubercle is distinct, and the middle of the lateral border of the 
shaft is extended outwards into a sharp-edged expansion for 
the attachment of pronator teres. The medial border of the 
shaft tends to be somewhat uneven owing to irr^ular ossi¬ 
fication extending into the interosseous membrane. The grooves 
on the dorsal aspect of the distal extremity are well marked, that 
for abductor pollicis longus being bounded anteriorly by a 
prominent tubercle. The distal articular facet is triangular and 
concave. The styloid pritoess is short and blunt. 

Tk^ fJlnu is much more slender than the radius. The shaft 
is flattened laterally above and cylindrical below. The great 
sigmoid notch is narrowly constricted in the centre. The 
olecranon process is prominent, and, indeed, is the most strongly 
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developed part of the bone. The interosseous border, like that 
of the radius, tends to be uneven. The distal extremity is 
slightly expanded, flattened laterally, and produced into a short 
styloid process. The distal articular facet is oval in shape,^ 
oblique, and somewhat convex. 

The Carpus ,—The bones of the carpus are 9 in number, all of 
which are perfectly separate. The Scaphoid has a large and 
prominent tubercle. Its distal surface is deeply concave for 
articulation with the os centrale. The Lunate is lees than half 
the size of the scaphoid. On its distal aspect it has a narrow 
facet for articulation with the os magnum. The Os centrale is 
approximately the same size as the lunate, its dorsal surface 
being considembly broader than the ventral surface It has a 
deep concave facet for the os magnum. I'he Cuneiform articu¬ 
lates directly with the ulna and, in addition, articulates also 
with the lunate, unciform, and pisiform. The Pisiform is 


Text-figure 15. 



Bones of the Pore-foot, Palmar aspect. (X 2i.) 

somewhat dumb-bell shaped, with a large proximal extremity 
which articulates equally with the cuneiform and ulna. The 
Trapezium has a facet for the first metacarpal which is concavo- 
convex and considerably expanded in a transverse direction. 
No groove is to be found on this bone, but there is a small 
tubercle on its palmar aspect. The IVapezoid is a small cubical 
bone which has the usual articulations, The Os magnum has an 
attenuated head, compressed laterally, which projects proximally 
to reach and articulate with the lunate. Distally it articulates 
with the metacarpals of the index and medius digits, but gains 
no contact with the metacarpal of the annularis digit. The 
Hamate is broad and triangular in shape. It articulates distally 
with the metacarpals of the 4th and 5th digits and by a narrow 
articular border with the base of the 3rd metacarpal. 

The First Meiacaa^pal is shorter and slightly stouter than the 
other metacarpals. Its base shows a concavo-convex facet for 
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the trapezium, and on the radial side of the base, the tubercle 
for the attachment of the abductor pollicis longus tendon is 
produced into a tongue-shaped styloid process. The other 
metacarpaltt and the phalanges offer no special features for 
•remark. 

Articulating with the palmar aspect of the trapezium is 
a small fusiform ossicle which evidently representKS the radial 
sesamoid or prepollex. It gives attachment to some fibres of the 
thenar muscles. 

The Lower Extremity (PI. II.). 

The Os innominaUim ,—This bone is somewhat slender and 
fragile in build. The obturator foramen is relatively large and 
almost circular in shape, in the adult the elements of tliis bone 
are completely fused together. The acetabulum is of the usual 
shape, though the ischial component of the articular surface 
is slightly expanded. The cotyloid notch is well developed. 
The symphysis is extremely abbreviated, measuring not more 
than 3 mm. in length and confined to the pubic element. The 
ilium is rod-shaped and prismatic in section, but it shows a 
tendency to a spatulate form in the slight hollowing out of the 
dorsal part of the lateral surface which gives attachment to 
the gluteus medius. The crest forms a blunt rounded point, 
somewhat everted, and the sacral area is small, articulating with 
the first two segments of the sacrum. Immediately above the 
acetabulum there is a conspicuous tubercle for the attachment 
of rectus femoris and tlie capsule of the hip-joint. The pubis 
shows a small pectineal eminence and the ischial tuberosity 
forms a small spur-like process. There is the slightest indication 
of an ischial spine. The ischio-pubic ramus bounding the 
obturator foramen distally is extremely slender. The ilium and 
ischium lie in more or less the same straight line, but the ilium 
and pubis are inclined to one another at an angle of about 150^. 

Femur ,—The shaft of this bone is perfectly straight. The 
articular surface of the head is spherical and marked in the 
centre by a foveal pit for the ligamentum teres. The gi*eat 
trochanter is prominent and projects proximally not quite as 
far as the head. It is excavated posteriorly by a large digital 
fossa. The lesser trochanter is also very conspicuous. The 
third trochanter or gluteal tuberosity is represented by an 
expansion of the lateral border of the shaft immediately distal 
to the level of the lesser trochanter. At the distal extremity 
the patellar sui'face is broad and symmetrical. The two arti¬ 
cular condyles are separated by a relatively broad intercondylar 
notch. Of the two^ the medial condyle is broader and more 
divergent from the axis of the intercondylar notch. A pit fco* 
the cn^igin of popliteus on the lateral epicondyle is distinct. 

Patdla is present as a single bone which articulates in 
the usual way with the trochlear surface of the femur. 

The Tibia ,—The shaft is triangular in section in the upper 
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third and cylindrical in the lower two-thirds. The tibial crest 
is well developed in the upper third. The articular condyles 
are of approximately equal size, the medial being a little 
broader. They are separated by a relatively broad interarticular 
rough area. The surface of the condyles is directed upwards 
and very slightly backwards. The <listal exi.remity of the shaft 
shows a conspicuous groove on its posiero-medial aspect for 
the tendons of flexor tibialis and tibialis posticus, bounded 
medially by a sharp tubercle which serves to attach the strap¬ 
like ligament under which these tendons pass. The medial 
malleolus is a prominent, sharp-pointed process on the lateral 


Text-flgure 16. 



Bones of tbo Hind-foot. Dorsal aspect. (X 2J.) 

aspect of which is a concave facet for articulation with the^ 
astragalus. 

T/^ Fihida is long and slender and completely separate from 
the tibia. Its proximal extremity shows a tiiangular ex¬ 
pansion, concave on its medial aspect. On the upper border 
of this expansion is an elongated sloping facet for the tibia. 
The distal extremity is slightly bulbous, with an oval facet 
on its medial surface for articulation with the astragalus and 
a well-marked peroneal groove posteriorly. It forms a short, 
blunt styloid process below. 

The Aeiragalm (PL II.)-‘The upper articular surface for the 
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tibia shows a shallow lateral concavity and an antero-posterior 
oorivexity. The fibular margin is elevated to a slightly higher 
level than the tibial. The surface is broader anteriorly. The 
facet on the medial side of the body for the medial malleolus 
is oval, concave from before backwards, and is prolonged on 
to the medial aspect of the neck where it becomes continuous 
with the sustentacular facet. The fibular facet is a little 
larger and is fiattened and semicircular in shape. This surface 
is not perfectly vertical, but slopes downwards and slightly 
lateral wai'ds. On the lateral aspect of the body, postero* 
inferiorly to the fibular facet, is a rough area for the attach¬ 
ment of a fasciculus of the fibular collateral ligament. The 
groove for the flexor fibularis tendon is well developed on the 
posterior surface of the astragalus, and is continued on the 
plantar aspect of the bone as far forward as the medial extremity 
of the sinus tarsi. The ectal facet is markedly concave from 
^ide to side, and is distinctly larger than the sustentacular 
facet. Tlie latter forms an oblique oval surface which extends 
along the plantar aspect of the neck of the astragalus from 
the sinus tarsi to the head. The neck projects forwards and 
medially and terminates in a head which bears a transversely 
oval and forwardly directed facet for articulation with the 
navicular. 

The Caloaiienm .—Behind the articular surfaces, this bone 
is compressed laterally and it is slightly curved medially at 
its posterior end. The peroneal tubercle is well developed, 
forming a grooved shelf on which are supported the peroneal 
tendons, and giving origin to the accessorius muscle from its 
lateral maigin and plantar aspect. The sustentaculum forms 
a prominent pointed process with a convex plantar surface, 
and bearing on the upper surface a facet concave laterally. 
The anterior part of the <lorsum of the bone shows a relatively 
broad flat surface for the origin of the extensor brevis digitoi'um 
muscle. The posterior surface of the tuberosity is oval vertically 
and slightly convex. The facet for the cuboid is concave in 
all directions. 

The Scaphoid ,—The proximal surface of this bone is strongly 
concave dorsoventrally and roughly triangular in shape, the 
dorsolateral lip of the articular surface being pr<!Kluced into a 
definite point. There is a large triangular facet on the lateral 
surface for articulation with the cuboid. Of the anterior facets, 
that for the mesocuneiform is the largest and is markedly 
concave laterally. There is a flattened facet^ for the ectocunei- 
form and a slightly convex lunate facet for the entocuneiform. 
On the ventral aspect is a feeble tubercle fer the attachment 
of tibialis posticus. 

The €vh<M ,—This bone shows a large convex oval facet 
proximally for the calcaneum, a broad dorsal surface narrowing 
anteriorly, and distally an oval, very slightly concave facet 
for the two lateral metatarsals. The groove for the peroneus 
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longus on the ventral aspect is well-marked. It should be 
noted that there is no articulation between the cuboid and the 
astragalus as would appear to be the case in Tupaia. 

Entocuneiform .—This bone is elongated, terminating posteriorly 
in a point which projects back on the plantar aspect of the head 
of the astragalus. The proximal facet is elongated, concave, 
and very oblique, forming a continuous articular surface for 
the scaphoid and the mesocunciform. The distal end of the 
medial border projects medially and distally to form a blunt 
flattened process. The anterior facet for the metatarsal of the 
hallux is roughly square and is concave dorsoventrally and 
oonvex laterally. It is disposed a little obliquely. On the 
medial margin of the bone is an elongated facet for the 

prehallux.” There is no articular facet for the second 
metatarsal. 

The Mesocuneiform shows a proximal facet which forms a 
trochlear surl'ace, concave dorsoventi-ally and convex laterally, 
for the scaphoid. The dorsal surface is constricted in the middle, 
expanding somewhat proxinially and distally. 

The Ectocuneiform is lectangular in shape and shows a well- 
marked facet for the second metatarsal on its medial aspect. 

The Prehallux is a small fusifona ossicle lying along the 
medial margin of the entocuneiform and articulating with this 
bone by means of a synovial joint. 

The first imtatarsal^ in being much shorter and stouter than 
the otiier metatarsals, is mai’kedly differentiated from them. 
The proximal extremity has a concavo-convex facet for articulation 
with the entocuneiform, and on the flhular side of the base is 
a roundetl tubercle marking tlie attacliinent of the peroneus 
Jongiis tendon. The proxinnil plialanx of the hallux is likewise 
a stout bone compared with the proximal phalanges of the other 
digits, indicating, perhaps, some specialisation of function. Tl}e 
other metatarsals and phalanges show no feature worthy of 
special note. 

Sesamoid Bones .—In the upper extremity, a small sesamoid 
is found in the origin of the supinator brevis muscle, and a pair 
of sesamoids in the insertions of the short flexors of the digits in 
connection with all the metacarjw-phalangeal joints. In the 
lower extremity, there is a small ossicle in the substance of 
the external lateral ligament of the knee-joint, and a fabella 
is present in each of the heads of the gastrocnemius muscle. 
As in the hand, a pair of sesamoids is found on the plantar 
aspect of each metatarso-phalangeal joint embedded in the 
capsule of these joints at the insertion of the short flexors. 
The sesamoid bones which are developed in the long flexor 
tendons in the palm and the sole will be described in the 
eecbion dealing with the myology. The radial and tibial sesa¬ 
moids found in the carpus afld tarsus do not properly come 
into the present category, since they are not developed in 
<)onnection with any tendon or ligament. 
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Tee Brair. 

The brain of specimen 0 was removed entire from the skull. 
After an examination of its superficial aspect, the brain was 
cut in half. One half was used for gross dissection and the 
other out in serial sections at a thickness of 15/*. Alternate 
sections were mounted on different slides, so that two repre¬ 
sentative series were thus obtained. One series was stained 
with 1 per cent. Toluidin Blue and the other with Iron 
Hematoxylin to show the myelination. The condition of the 
brain was not as good as could be wished for histological 
purposes, but the staining was sufficiently successful to allow 
a fairly complete study to be made of the internal structure 
and especially the cortical lamination. 

The weight of the brain as a whole was 1*29 grams and the 
weight of the animal 43*5 grams. The brain weight is thus 
about l/34th of the body weight, which is considerably less 
than the ratio in Tupaia minor, an animal with almost the 
same body weight as PtilocercuB. 

The Cerebrum. 

Viewed from the lateral aspect, the hemisphere is seen to 
be low and elongated antero*posteriorly. The superior border 
is slightly arched, showing a faint depression which corresponds 

Text-figure 17. 



TudOifta. 


Lateral view of the Brain. (X 3-) 

to the position of the bregma. The distance between the* 
extremities of the frontal and occipital poles is 14 mm. The 
frontal pole overlaps the posterior third of the olfactory bulb. 
The occipital pole overhangs the anterior surface of the cerebellum 
to a small extent. '^C^e temporal pole is blunt and rounded, and 
shows a flattened surtace where it comes into contact with the 
floor of the middle cranial fossa. A well'-marked ectorhinal 
fissure runs back almost horizontally, septrating the neopallium 
from the piriform lobe, so that the iRtter forms practically 
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the whole of the lateral surface of the temporal lobe. The 
fitasure curves down very slightly posteriorly, and fades away 
before it reaches the posterior border of the hemisphere. The 
piriform lobe is thus exposed widely on the lateral aspect of 
the brain. The olfactory bulbs are large and project relatively 
further in advance of the frontal pole than is the case in 
Tupaia, Each bulb is about 5 mm. in antei*o-posterior extent 
and terminates in a rounded point. The lateral olfactory 
stria is conspicuous, and l>elow this is the olfactory tubercle, 
a rounded eminence of moderate size. At the junction of 
the anterior and middle thirds of the rhinal fissure is a faint 


Text-figure 18. 



Doml view of tbe Brain. (X 8*) 


depression on the surface which accommodates a small blood¬ 
vessel. 

A dorsal view shows that the hemispheres are somewhat 
constricted anteriorly, where they are affected by the postorbital 
constriction of the skull. The dorsomedial margins keep in 
close apposition as far back as the cerebellum, so that there 
is no exposure of the corpora quadrigemina from this aspect. 

The basal view of the brain shows the pi*ominent olfactory 
bulbs anteriorly which are almost sessile, being connected to 
the base of the bi*ain by very short and thick peduncles. 
Behind on each side is the tuberculum olfactorium, a low> 
pROO. ZooL. Soc,—1926, No. LXXIX* 79 
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oval emiiaence of grey matter measuring 7 mm. in length 
by 6 mm. in width. Lateral to this is the conspicuous white 
olfactory stria. This is broad anteriorly. Many of its fibres 
can be seen to terminate in the olfactory tubercle, and posteriorly 
it forms a narrow band which curves in rather abruptly to 
reach the piriform lobe. A relatively deep cleft, the arcuate 
fissure, separates the posterior portion of the stria from the 
olfactory tubercle. The piriform lobe is large, and shows on 
its lower surface a hollowed-out impression where it comes into 
contact with the superior semicircular canal. The ectorhinal 
fissure can be seen from this aspect anteriorly, and lateral to 


Text-figure 19. 



this, a very small portion of the frontal region of the neopallium. 
This is in contrast with the condition found in Tupaia, where 
the ectorhinal fissure is visible in the whole of its extent 
from the basal view. 

The optic chiasma is somewhat small and behind it is the 
tuber cinereum bounded postero-latemlly by the crura cerebri 
and the oculomotor ^erves. The tubercle of the olfactory tract 
could not be identified from the surface. 

The mesial aspect shows a long attenuated corpus callosum 
miming 5*75 mm. in length. The proportion of the length 
of corpus callosum to *the length of the hemisphere is thus 
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1 to 2*4. Caulially it is slightly thickened to form a splenium 
anti anteriorly there is a small recurved geiiu. Sections indicate 
that the corpus callosum is relatively thinner than in Tiipaia, 
Below is the psalterium curving downwards and forwards 
towards the ventral commissure. The latter is distinctly small 
The occipital lobe is hollovve<l out to form two well-marked 
concave impressions, a large one anteriorly for the anterior 
corpus <iua<lrig 0 minum and a smaller posterior surface for 
the posterior corpus quadrigemiimm. These two facets are 
separated by a low ridge along which can he detect,ed a very 
faint calcarine Rulcns. Apart from the rhinal and hippocampal 
fissures this is the only indication of cortical sulci to he fouml in 
the hraiu of Ptilocercm either inacroscopically or mi('roscopica,lly. 
The conta ct between the posterior corpus quadrigemiimm and 
the occipita,! lob? indicates that the former body is much 

Text-figure 20. 



vivw of t lio Brain swtioneil in the sajsrittnl piano. (X 3J 

better developeil tlian in Tapnia^ for in the brain of this 
animal the post(*rior corpus (juadrigeminum is separated from 
the octjipital lobe by a considerable interval wliere the anterior 
surface of the cerebelhun lies in contict with the anterior corpus 
qiiadrigeminiiin. Bounding tn© choroid.d fissure can be seen 
the .sharply defined timbria, and caudal to this a relatively 
broad band of inverted hippocampus. The latter narrows rapi<lly 
above uinler the splenium of the corpus callosum, and below 
it expands to form an evenly rounded hippocampal tubercle. 
Behind the hippocampus is the hro.id dentate gyrus, relatively 
rather broader than it is in Tapaia. Separating it fr*om the 
adjacent cortex is the hippocampal fissure. Above, the hippo¬ 
campal formation turns directly on to the dorsal surface of 
the corpus callosum forming a small subsplenial flexure. 
Histologically, the hippocampal formation can be traced along 

79 ^ 
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the dorsal aspect of the corpus callosum as the indusium as 
far as the genu, where it turns down to run into the gray 
matter of the septum pellucidum. 

The Cerebellum .—The cerebellum of Ptilocercus is definitely 
less elaborated than that of Tupaia. A sagittal section (text* 
fig. 20) shows the division of the cerebellum into three main lobes. 


Text-figure 21 A. 

Fiss Prima 



Anterior view of Cerebellum. (X 3) 


anterior, middle, and posterior, by two main fissures, the fissura 
prima and the fissura secunda. The former is a broad U-shaped 
sulcus which dips down to a considerable depth. Below this fissure, 
the anterior lobe is divided by the fissura preculminis into the 
culmen and the lobus centralis. Each of these lobules is again 
subdivided on the surface into two folia by short sulci which run 


Text-figure 21 B. 



Posterior view of Cerebellum. (x 8.) 


into each other below. The small lingula is hidden from view on 
the anterior aspect, but can be seen in the sagittal section. 
Behind the fissura prima is the middle lobe, which is continued 
laterally into the two lateral lobes. The median lobe is crossed 
by two short sulci which do not become continuous with the sulci 
of the lateral lobes. The lateml lobes are separated from the 
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median lobe by a shallow constriction. Each is divided into a 
series of folia which can be grouped into areas corresponding to 
those designated A, B, and C by Elliot Smith in his monograph on 
the morphology of the mammalian biviin. Area A consists of one 
folium, area B is divided into two folia, and area C into three. 
Immediately posterior to the median lobe is the pyramid, con* 
tinned laterally by a simple uufissure<l copula pyraiiiidis into the 
parafiocculus. The latter forms a conspicuous lobule subdivided 
into live folia and lying in the floceulav fossa of the petrosal bone 
in the iindissected bead. Ilebind fho pyramid is the hssura 
secunda and bebiml tliis again, the uvula. The latter forms a 
tongue-shaped projection covering over the posterior medullary 
velum of the fourth ventricle. It is subdivided by a shallow, 
incomplete transverse sulcus. The nodule is hi<lden from surface 
view by the uvula, but can be seen in section. The small flocculus 
lies under the base of the jiaraflocculus. It is to he noted that 
tin* anterior surface of the cerebellum is prevented from coming 
in contact with the anterior corptis (|uadrigeminuui by the 
dorsal extension of the posterior colliculus. 

The Mi(f~ and Hind-hmins ,—The anterior collicnH are hemi* 
spherical bodies measuring 3 mm. in diameter. The posterior 
colliculi, rather paler in colour, form transverse ridges measuring 


Te.\t-ligurc 22. 
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TransvcM Sc Hections through the Brain immediately caudal to the optic chiasma 
of A. Vtilooercus and B. Tufmia minor. (X 4.) 

C.O, Corpus callosum. F. Fornix. Mh.Fiag. Ectorhinal fissure. P. Piriform 
lohe. Op.Tr. Optic tract. The figures refer to Brodinonn’e cortical types 
which are mapped out on these sections. 


3*75 mm. laterally and 1*75 mm. antero-posteriorly. The anterior 
colliculi are thus much smaller relatively to the posterior than is 
the case in Tupaia. This is more clearly to be seen by reference 
to the vertical extent of the bodies as shown in the sagittal 
section (text-fig. 20). The lateral geniculate body is a low 
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rounded eminence on the caudal extremity of the optic thalnmus, 
very faintly raised aljove the surface. The medial geniculate 
body, on the contrary, fonns a veiy prominent brown tubercle 
measuring 2*25 mm, in diameter and situated on the side of the 
midbrain antero-lateral to the posterior colliculus. 

The ventral aspect of the medulla shows a narrow pons, 2 mm. 
in width, and behind tliis, tl»e corpus trapezoideum is exposed to 
view. The attenuated pyramidal tracts aie faintly demarcated 
on the surface. The trigeminal nerve emerging from the lateral 
part of the pons is conspicuous for its size, and posteriorly are to 
be se('n the seventh and eighth cranial nerves. 

The Internal SirucUire of the Brain ,—Excejit for the cortical 
lamination, the detail^ of the internal structuie, which appear to 
cori'espond in every way to what might he expectc^d in a genera¬ 
lised maiumalian hrain, do not call for description here. It may 
be noted that the composition of the lateral geniculate body 

Text-figure 2.'h 

A B 




Transverse sections through the Ihnin ininicdiatclj in iiont of the caudal extremity 
of the corpus callosum of A. rulocercus nnd H. Tupam winir. (X 4,) 
External geniculate body. IM. luverttHi hippocampus. Other refcruncea 
as in the previous figure. 


closely resembles that of Tttpaia which has been described in 
detail by Woollard, but its structure is clearly more simple. The 
oculomotor nucleus, likewise, is not so elaborate, and no medianly 
placed groups of large ganglion cells are present. The cochlear 
nuclei of the eighth nerve are well developed. 

The Cortical L^ination Pattern (see PI, V.). 

A study of the associated series of sections tht ough the cerebrum 
stained to sliow the cytoarchitectiire and the myeloarchitecture 
enabled a map of the cortical ai€a.s to be made as shown in text- 
fig- 24, In general, the cortex of the neopallium is relatively 
less thick and not so rich in cells as in the case of Tupaia, For 
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purposes of the present description, a few representative sections 
may be briefly described in order to point out the localisation of 
the cortical areas and their distinctive features. In each series, 
the cerebral hemisphere, from frontal to occipital pole, involved 
192 sections. It will be convenient to take every 24th section 
for description, and thus divide up the length of the hemLsphere 
into eight parts. 


Text-fij^ure 24. 



A. Lateral, aiid B. Mesial aspects of the cerebral hemisphere on which the cortical 
areas have been mapped out. The figures refer to Broadmann’s cortical tj^pes. 

1. Post-central. 4. Betz cell area. 6, 7. Parietal. 6. Frontal. 17. Striate. 
18. Peristriate. 22. Temporal. 13-16. Insular. 23, 24, A 32. Cingular. 

26, Subgennal. 29. lletrosplenial. P. Piriform lobe. I). Dentate gyrus, 
if. Inverted hippocampus. If.P. Hippocampal tubercle, P. Fimbria. 


Section 24 of the cortical series. In this section, the frontal 
area appears, extending from the medial border about half¬ 
way over the lateral surface and for a short distance down 
on the mesial surface. The lamina zonalis is of medium 
thickness and the pyramidal layer is also of moderate width, 
though containing a fair abundance of regularly arranged 
pyramidal cells. The inner granular layer is feebly developed, 
though it is not possible to state that it is entirely absent. The 
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Iftmijm ganglioiiaxiR contains many medium or rather large pyra¬ 
midal cells grouped in a regular layer some six cells deep on the 
average. The lamina multiformis is irregular, relatively deep 
and tends to fade gradually into tlie suV)jacent medullary sub¬ 
stance. Below this area on the mesial surface is a cortical type 
in which the lamina zonalis is thicker, the pjTOmidal layer narrow 
the inner granule-layer aljsent, and the cells of the lamina 
ganglionaris smaller than in the frontal area. This area is 
clearly the anterior extension of the cingular area, and possibly 
corresponds to the area cingularia anterior dorsalis of Brodmann. 
It extends ventrally as far as the olfactory 2 >eduncle. On the 
lateral surface, lateral to the frontal area, is another type of 
cortex. Here, the lamina zonalis is of the same thickness, but the 
pyramidal layer contains not so many cells anti the latter are less 
legularly arranged than in the frontal area. The inner gianule- 
layer, moreover, is someAvhat better developed though difiuse 
and there is an absence of large or medium-sized cells in the 
infragranular layers. The lamina ganglionaj is and multiformis 
are imperfectly diflerentinted from each other. The lamination 
of this legion of cortex is on the whole poorly inax'ked, so that it 
is not easy to define the limits of each cell-layer. This area is 
found on tracing through the sections to be the frontal extension 
of the insular area of the cortex. 

ISection 48. In this section, the motor area, or the area giganto- 
pyramidodis appears. A close study of the series indicates that 
it first appears in about the 38th section, but the boundaiy 
between it and the frontal area is by no means sliarp. In the 
section under discussion, the motor coitex is found at the doi'so 
medial border of the hemisphere, extending for a very short 
distance on the mesial surface and on the lateral surface. The 
pyramidal layer here is relatively narrow, and the inner gianule- 
layer poorly developed though it can he identified. The charac¬ 
teristic feature is the presence of the large Betz cells in the lamina 
ganglionaris. These cells show a multilaminar arrangement. On 
the mesial surface of the hemisphere, below the motor area, is a 
type of coitex which much resembles thecingular cortex described 
in the previous section except that the lamina ganglionaris is not 
so well developed and contains smaller cells, and the inner gmnule- 
layer shows a tendency to appear. This would appear to corre¬ 
spond to Brodmann’s type 24, area eingularis anterior ventralis. 
It extends down to the corpus callosum, and, in front of this 
structure, meets the area subgenualis, an area in which there is 
very imperfect differentiation of the cell laminae. On the lateral 
surface, lateral to the motor area, is a short extent of cortex 
which is of -the postceiitrai type, or rather a transition between 
this and the motor area. Ti>e cortex liere is relatively thick, the 
inner granule4ayei* is better developed, and the lamina ganglionaris 
is less densely packed v^ith cells. Lateztil, again, and occupying 
about the lateral third of this surface, is the insular area. It 
shows the same characters as in the previous section, and the 
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inner granule-layer is moderately developed. There is also a 
paucity of medium and large cells in tlie lamina gauglionaris. In 
fact, the infragranular layers give the appearance of being some¬ 
what empty. ^ b 

Section 72. The lletz ceil area is again evident in this section 
and 1‘ather closely confined to the dorso-inedial border of the 
cei'ebral liemispliere. The cingular area is found on tl)e mesial 
surface and .shows an absence of an inner granule-layer. The 
postceutral area, whi(*li had begun to ap})ear in the previous 
section, has now readied its characteristic development. The 
lamina zonalis is slightly thickened, the pyramidal layer is broad 
and contains many regularly ariangeil small and medium-sized 
pyramids, and the inner granule-layer is well developo<l, con¬ 
trasting with the areas already described. The lamina ganglio- 
naris, which is clearly dillereutiated fr^m tlie lamina midtifonnis, 
contains a number of relatively large ])yramidal cells which, 
however, are not grouped together as in the lielz cell area 
Lateral to this again, is the insular area. 

iSeciioii bt). This section lies midway between the frontal and 
occipital poles of tlie (*erebi*al hemisphere. The area giganto 
pyramidalis has not appreciably alteied its position. Laterally 
it is succeeded by a. narrow hand of postcentral cortex and then 
liy the first appeaiance of tlie parietal area. The cortex of this 
area shows a deep pyrami<lal layer, a conspicuous inner granule- 
layer, and a relatively thick lamina zonalis, ITie pyramid cells of 
the lamina ganglionaris are medium-sized or rather small. The 
cells forming the lamina multiformis tend to arrange tliemselves 
in vertical rows. T'lie insular area, wiiich still intervenes between 
the parietal area and the ectorhinal fissure, shows its usual 
features. The iiilVagraiiular layers are broader and contain more 
.scattered cells. Tlie cingular area has not changed, except that 
maybe the inner gi*anule-layer i.s feebly represented. 

Section 120. The Jletz cell area has now disappeare<l. The 
cingular and parietal ureas show no change except that the latter 
occupies a greater part of tlie cortical section, extending over the 
dorso-medial border on to the dorsal part of the mesial surface 
The insular area lias di^appeal•e<l and is replace<l by the temporal 
cortex. This cortex is singularly lacking in distinctive features, 
so that it is difficult to assign a delinite boundary between it 
and the adjacent parietal area. As a result of intensive study 
however, it is believed that the temporal area as mapped out in 
text-fig. 24 is tolerably correct. The lamina zonalis is of 
moderate width. The external gTamilar layei is rather more 
distinct than elsewhere. The pyramidal layer is w^ell developed 
but rather narrow^er than in the parietal area. The inner granular 
lamina is conspicuous and contains many small cells fairly closely 
packed together. The infmgranular layers are relatively broad 
but not very thickly crowd eel witli cells, and the latter are on the 
average somewhat small. The whole cortex is wide, but naiTOws 
ad it approaches the piriform lobe. Although minute difierences 
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can be detected in different parte of the temporal area, these are 
not considered to be sufficiently definite or sharply limited to 
justify any subdivision of this area. 

Section 144. In this section, the lateral surface of the hemi- 
sphere is still occupietl by the parietal and temporal areas, but 
the latter now extends considerably more dorsally. At the dorso- 
medial border, the visual cortex or area eiriata is just beginning 
to appear. Helow this on the medial surface is the cingular area 
in which a definite granular layer has now appeared. This region 
evidently corresponds to Type 23 of Jlrodmann, the area cing^daris 
poste^'ior. This section lies behind the h^vel of the corpus callosum, 
and the cingular area passes into a nanow band of cortex whose 
structure indicates that it belongs to tlie area reirospUnialis, 
Tlie appearance of this cortex is very characteristic. Ih^p to the 
plexiform layer are crowded together masses of small cells, which, 
it seems, are derived from li local expansion and hypertropliy of 
the outer gianule-layer, but the inner giaiiule-layer also seems 
to take a part in the formation of this cell-band. It appears 
that layer 111 is absent. The infragranular laminie are repre¬ 
sented by very few scattered cells of medium size. By a very 
narrow band of presubicnlar cortex, the retiosplenial area passes 
into the subicular area and thus becomes continuous with the 
cortex Ammonis. The presubicular and subicular areas show 
the usual structure which has been described in detail by many 
authors. It may be noted here that these areas are quite 
attenuated. 

Section 168. In this section the striate cortex occupies the 
greater part of the lateral and medial surfaces of the hemisphere. 
A striking feature is the lack of differentiation of this type of 
cortex, especially if comparison is made with the striate cortex 
of Tupaia. In the latter, the lamination is so remarkably 
developed that it is the simplest matter to map out the striate 
area in the brain of tliis animal with tlie greatest precision by 
the examination of Toluidin-Blue stained sections with a hand^ 
lens or even with tlie naked eye. In PiUocercus^ on the contrary, 
the delimitation of this area requires a very close study of indi¬ 
vidual sections under different magnificatioiis, and even then it 
is felt that the map represents the extent of the striate area 
approximately only. The boundary between the striate and 
cingular areas is clear enough, but there is considerable difficulty 
in defining the line of junction of the striate area with the 
parietal and temporal areas. 

The striate cortex is somewhat narrow as a whole. The lamina 
zonalis is narrow and the lamitm pyramidalis is also relatively 
attenuated. The inner gi’anule-layer is moderately developed 
and not nearly so conspicuous as it is generally found to be in 
the visuosensory cortex. This layer is directly continuous with 
the pyramidal layer without the intervention of any clear zone. 
Tlie infragranular laminie are i*ektively narrow. The lamina 
ganglionavis contains groups of medium-sized pyramids which 
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stain well, but there is au almost complete absence of the large 
Meynert's cells such as are fouml in the IVth and Vth layers in 
2'upaia. It is possible that the lack of these characteristic cells 
may be associated with a nocturnal type of vision, for Woollard 
also notes the paucity of these cells in the nocturnal Tarsias. 
The lamina muluformis contains relatively few cells which tend 
to arrange themselves in horizontal rows. In the myelin stained 
sections, a very faint sugg(‘stion of a stria of (lennai'i could be 
detected in the visual area, rimning through the inner granule 
lamina. The striate cortex of Ptilocercas, therefore, corresponds 
to the unistriate type of Brodmanii such as is found in primitive 
mammals geneially, but it is a veuy simple repj esentative of this 
type. Surrounding this area is a narrow and ill-delined band of 
cort(^Jc in which the pyramidal layer is rather bettor and the 
inner granule-layer rather less developed. This may be dosigriate<l 
the peristriate cortex, covrespoiuling to type 18 of Brodmann. 
At the lower part of the section are to be seen small jKirtions of 
the granular type of cingiilar cortex and the posterior extremity 
of the jiiriform lobe. 

General Survey of the Cortical Areas. 

Tlie attenuatoil frontal }K»le of the hemisphere is occupied by 
a relatively agranular frontal area. The area gigantopyramidnlis 
for the most part stretclies along the dorso-medial margin of the 
hemisphere, extending a little laterally anteriorly, 'i'he insular 
area is relatively large. The cingular areas are well developed 
and form a relatively broad band occupying the greater part of 
tlie mesial surface dorsal to the corpus callosum. The anteri(»r 
[lart is relatively agranular, and the jiosterior part is more dis¬ 
tinctly granular. 'Idiis broad area contrasts strikingly with the 
condition in Tupaia., where the area is constricted and in one 
place buried from the sui face on the dorsal aspect of the corpus 
callosum by the })ressure of the extensive striate cortex. This 
state of affairs is well illustrated by the diagram of a transverse 
section through the caudal extremity of the corpus callosum in 
Tupaia minor (text-fig. 23 B). The temporal area appears to he 
relatively extensive, and perhaps this is to be correlated with the 
elaboration of the auditory apparatus. Little stress, however, 
can be laid on this because of the difficulty of determining tl^e 
limits of this area with precision. The striate area is of limited 
extent, forming a cap over the occipital pole and, again in con¬ 
trast with Tupaia, separated from the splenium of the corpus 
callosum by a considerable width of cingular cortex. It may he 
again emphasized that the striate cortex shows an astonishing 
lack of differentiation. 

The Spinal Cord is about 80 mm. in length and reaches down 
to the back of the sacrum. There is a distinct cervical enlarge¬ 
ment which is most evident opposite the sixth cervical vertebra. 
Opposite the lower lumbar vertebrae there is a faint lumbar 
enlargement of the cord. 
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Text-figure 25. 

Zyg.Orb. 



Di.*.ction of face cUnua. 

Pr.O. 1-raeorbu'ulara. 
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Some details of the cranial nerves are recorded in connection 
with the account of the special sense organs. In connection with 
other cranial nerves, it may be observed that the fifth nerve is 
large. The supraorbital nerve does not pass through a supra¬ 
orbital foramen as in Tupaia, The infraorbital nerve, where it 
issues from the antorbital foramen, is very conspicuous and 
breaks up into a multitude of branches supplying a rich inner¬ 
vation to the snout region. 


Text-figure 27. 



The Luiubosacrul Plexus. 

a, Iliohypojirastric. b. Ilioinguinal. L.C, Lateral cutaneous. Fern. Femoral. 
P«. Branches to psoas. S^p.Q. Superior gluteal. 06. Obturator. Inf.Q-. 
Inferior gluteal. G-,S. (Leat sciatic. Pud. Piniic nerve. D.N.P. Dorsal 
nerve of the \)e\m. 

The y. Facialis emerges from the stylomastoid foramen under 
cover of the interior fibres of stemoniastoid and the greater part 
runs forwards on to tlie face, appearing from under the anterior 
border of the parotid gland. On the surface of the masseter, 
a rich plexus is forme<l, the details of which can be seen from 
text-fig. 25. No communicating fibres forming a plexus with 
the trigeminal nerve were found. 

The 9tb, 10th, lltb, and 12th nerves were found to have the 
usual distribution. 

The details of the cervical and brachial plexuses can be gathered 
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from text-fig. 26, which ig largely self-explanatory. In the arm 
it may he noted that the radial and external cutaneous nerves 
are large, the medial cutaneous nerve breaks up into three or four 
branches in the distal third of the upper arm which can be traced 
down to the middle of the medial aspect of the forearm, the 
external cutaneous branch of the musculocutaneous can be 
followed down the ventral surface of the forearm to the wrist, 
the lateral side of the upper arm is innervated by a conspicuous 
branch of the circumflex nerve, the ulnar nerve, halfway down 
the forearm, gives off a well-marked dorsal bmneh which runs 
beneath flexor carpi ulnaris to supply the medial side of tlie fifth 
digit and a communicating twig to the radial in the 4th cleft, 
and the median nerve passes through the entepicondylar foi-amen 
with a branch of the brachial artery and in the middle of the 
forearm gives oflf a well-marked palmar cutaneous twig. 

The constitution of the lumbosacral plexus is indicated in text- 
fig. 27, In the leg it may be noted that the external cutaneous 
reaches the thigh by passing superficial to the inguinal ligament, 
and is a relatively large nerve. The peroneal nerve runs under 
cover of the peroneus longus muscle to reach the anterior tibial 
region, and its musculocutaneous bi'anch becomes superficial by 
passing between peroneus longus and extensor fibularis at the 
middle of the leg. This nerve innervates all the interdigital 
clefts with the exception of the second which is supplied by the 
anterior tibial. The internal saphenous nerve passes anterior to 
the medial malleolus with the long saphenous vein. 

The Sense Organs. 

The Visual Apparatus, 

The formation of a complete bony orbital margin has altmdy 
been noted in the description of the skull. A dissection of the 
orbital cavity showed the usual nerves and vessels. The supra¬ 
orbital branch of the trigeminal was traced to the superior 
orbital margin, round which it curved on to the scalp. In Tupaia^ 
this nerve passes through a supraorbital foramen. The maxillary 
division of the trigeminal is relatively very large. It lies in a 
broad groove in the floor of the orbit and passes anteriorly 
thi’ough the autorbital foramen on to the face. The zygomatic 
branch of this nerve was traced to a foramen on the orbital 
surface of the malar bone. 

The lacnrymal gland was found undercover of the dorso-lateral 
margin of the orbital rim. It consists of a somewhat diffuse 
acinous gland flattened out against the orbital surface of the 
frontal bone. The Har<i^rian gland is well developed and forms 
a compact, lobulated, yellowish*white btxly about 4*5 mm. in 
diameter fitting tightly by a concave surface against the antero* 
medial surface of the eyebalL It opens on to the conjunctival 
sac by a number of fine ducts. 
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The palpebral conjunctiva and *tlie caruncula are deeply 
pigmented, and the surface of the latter is covered by line hairs. 
The nictitating membrane, which is also deeply pigmented, forms 
a triangular, rather stiff flap covering over the anterior part of 
the cornea. Even when this “ third eyelid ” is pulled to its 
greatest limit, however, it does not cover more than a third of 
the corneal surface. 

The eyeball measures 6*5 mm. in diameter and the cornea, 
which measures 5*25 mm. in diameter, forms almost half of tlie 
globe. The optic nerve, which measures less than 1 mm. in 
diameter, enters the sclerotic immediately to the medial side of 
the posterior pole of the eye. So far as can be estimated, the 
optic* axis lies at an angle of about 30® with the median antero- 
posterior plane. A dissection of the interior of the eye shows a 
deeply-pigmented iris and a circular pupil. The lens is large and 
almost spherical, its diameter measured between the margins 
being 4*5 mm. and between the anterior and posterior poles 
4*0 mm. The fundus oculi shows a certain amount of pigmen¬ 
tation, especially over the periphery and on the nasal side. 
Elsewhere, the fundus exhibits a beautiful blue-and-silver 
iiddescence in which the fine retinal vessels appear outlined in 
light blue. The optic papilla, which marks the site of entrance 
of the optic nerve, is a prominent raised hillock of a grayish 
colour. There is no depressed spot forming an optic cup. Tliere 
is a complete absence of pigmentation over the papilla and over 
the immediately surrounding retinal aiea, especially to the 
postei’o-lateral side. 

Ocidar Muscles .—The usual recti and obli<|U(» nnisclea are 
present and arranged in the usual inaunfM*. The superior obi i(jue 


'fext-ligui e 28. 



Diagram of the left eye vifvred from above, iudicatiag the points of attachment of 
the ocular mus^cles. The position of the iueertion of the inferior oblique is 
projected through from the lower surface. 

passes through a well-defined fibrous pulley and the inferior 
oblique rises from the orbital surface of the maxilla immediately 
lateral to the lachrymal bone. The levator pal|)6brm is present 
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as a £ne muscular slip taking origin from the margin of the optic 
foramen immediately medial to the attachment of the superior 
rectus, and runs forward superficial to the latter muscle to reach 
the upper eyelid. The retractor bulbi is distinct, and forms a 
sheath of muscle surrounding the optic nerre and gaining 
insertion into the sclerotic close to the posterior pole of the eye. 
The attachment of the ocular muscles to the sclerotic can be seen 
from text'fig. 28. The muscles ai‘e all attached very close to the 
corneoscleral junction. The insertion of the superior oblique 
shows a tendency to blend with that of the superior rectus, and 
the tendon of the inferior oblique bears the same relation to the 
lateral rectus. 

Th^ Retina .—The preservation of the material is unfortunately 
not sufficiently good to enable a study to be made of the detailed 
histological structure of the retina. In the sections taken 
through the head of specimen B the retina is fragmentary, but 
sufficient remains to allow of some brosd observations on its 
lamination. The pigment layer of the retina is narrow, and 
appeang to difFer little from that of Tupaia, The outer nuclear 
la 3 W is relatively broad and jcrowded with nuclei, these latter 
being about 8~10 tliick. The outer molecular layer is thin. The 
inner nuclear layer is about half the bimdth of tlie outer 
nuclear layer, being on the average 4~6 cells in thickness. The 
inner molecular layer is broad, while tlie ganglion layer is only 
one cell in thickness. 

Taking the whole thickness of the retina as 100, the width of 


the laminae can be stated as follows :— 

Layer of percipient elements. 22 

Outer nuclear layer. 26 

Outer molecular layer. 10 

Inner nuclear layer. 15 

Inner molecular and ganglion layers. 37 


The retinal lamination contrasts very strongly with that of 
Tupaia. In the latter the outer nuclear k;yer is only two or 
three cells thick, while the inner nuclear layer is some ^^10 cells 
in thickness. Dr, WooDard, in a forthcoming publication, deals 
with the retinal lamination of mammals in some detail, and, 
basing our statements on bis observations, it may be said that 
Ptilocercm possesses what is essentially a ‘^rod retina,” in 
association with nocturnal habits of life, while Tupaia has a 
retina adapted to a diurnal type of vision, in which cones 
predominate. Although in a given ' area of the retina the 
percipient elements may be more numerous in Ptilocercua than in 
Tupaia^ the different type of element which predominates in the 
latter is certainly, associated with an enhanced acuity of vision. 
The features of the retina, therefore, bear out tlie conclusions 
already drawn from a study of the visual centres in the brain. 

The optic nerve is oval in section, measuring, on the average, 
0*63 mm. by 0*40 mm. In Tupaia it is 0*96 mm. in diameter. 
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Jacobson’s Organ and ilm JJasal Cartilages* 

Thea^natonjy of Jacobsoii^s organ in Ptilocercus corresponds so 
closely to the structure in Tnpaia that Ilroom s account of the 
organ in that animal can be applied in almost every detail here. 
Text'fig. 20 represents a tracing of a section passing through the 
nasopalatine ducfc, which can he seen to open directly upward 

Text-figure 20. 



Transverse section through the nasal cavity at the level of the openinj^ of the 
nasopalatine duct. Traced with a proj(*ctoscope. 

Kat. Nasal hone. Nnsal gland duct. T.T. Liferior turhinal. i.d. Lach¬ 

rymal duct. O.h.Jc. Outer bar of Jacobson’s cartilage. J.O. Jacobson’s 
organ. J.r. Jacobson’s cartilage. B.v. Blood-vessel. Pmx, Prmaxilla. 
P.nJ.c. Posterior nasal door cartilage. N.P.d. Nasopalatine duct. 
P. Palatine papilla. P.<?. Papillary cartilage. 

into Jacobson^s organ. Jacob.Hoii*s cartilages are seen to be very 
closely applied to eacli other, but sepamted by a thin plate of the 
palatine process of the premaxilla. On the lateral side of the 
organ can be seen the outer bar of Jacobson’s cartilage. Traced 
forwards this becomes continuous with the dorsal part of Jacob¬ 
son’s cartilage, while posteriorly it joins up with the ventral part. 
In sections further forward Jacobson’s cartilage is found to 

Pkoc. 25ool. Soo,—1926, No. LXXX. 80 
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divide into two processes, a dorsal and a ventral. The former 
can be followed for a considerable distance as an attenuated bar 
of cartilage closely applied to but not structurally continuous 
with the lower end of the lateral aspect of the septal cartilage^ 
until it fades away just postenor to the point where the anterior 
nasal floor cartilage becomes joined up with the septal cartilage. 
The ventral process becomes continuous anteriorly with the 
recurrent nasal floor cartilage. In the most anterior sections 
the anterior recurrent floor cartilage connects up with the cai’ti- 
lage of the lateral nasal wall and forms a support for the 


Text-figure 30. 



TransTerse section through the nasal septum immediately posterior to the opening 
of the nasopalatine duct, showing Jacobsou’s organ. Traced with a projectoscope. 

Nasal bone. M-s/h Mucous glands. J.O. Jacobsoa^s organ. B.v. Blood- 
vessel. J.C, Jacobson’s cartilage. Metx. Maxilla. 

maxillo-turbinal. Then it sgain becomes detached from the 
cartilage of the lateral wall, its lateral free border projecting up 
from the floor of the nasal cavity and having on its lateral 
aspect the lachrymal duct. Mnally, it becomes continuous with 
the septal cartili^e. At this level the lateral nasal wall is 
devoid of oartilaghr lihe lower part formed from the 

lateral piurt of the dar cartilage and the dorsal part formed from 
tile sqfWl portion of the al^ cartilage. (Mer to be 

netei in text-fig. 29 are the relatively lazge sise of the papflla of 
the palate^, the large papilkiy^ cartilage which it oomtainsy and 
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the small posterior nasal floor cartilage on the lateral aspect of 
the nasopalatine ducti. Text-hg. 30 represents a tracing of a 
section through Jacobson's organ more posteriorly. The organ 
is seen to be of large size, closely pocketed in the scroll of 
Jacobson’s cartilage, and extends back for nearly 2 inni. 
behind the opening of the nasopalatine duct. On its medial 
aspect is a single large blood-vessel, and on its lateral aspect two 
or three smaller vessels. Immediately dorsal to the organ is a 
collection of mucous glands which increases in size when traced 
posteriorly. Eventually Jacobson’s cartilage disappears alto¬ 
gether, leaving a imiss of mucous glands lying up against an 
attenuated jirocess of cartilage which represents tlie posterior 
extremity of the septal cartilage which has been replaced dorsally 
])y the mesethmoid. The material has not been sulliciently well 
preserved to allow a detailed study of the (;elliilar sfcriicture of 
Jacobson's orgnii to bo made. It is, however, lined by ciliated 
epithelium, and the medial wall is much thicker than the lateral. 
The vomer (h)es not extend forwards far enough to come into 
relation with tlie organ as is the case in Tupriia, 

The Cihcuxatory System. 

Tke (Jardio-'Vascular Syntem, 

The Pericardium is a thin-walled sac cut losing the heart in the 
usual manner. It is very loosely attached to the «liaphra.gm by 
a little diifuse connective tissue, ami sterno-pericurdial ligaments 
are represented by extremely line Uinds of areolar tissue. 

The Heart lies almost in the antero-posterior axis of the 
thoracic’- cavity. The auricles are separated anteriorly by an 
interval of 2 mm. or more by the commencement of the 
pulmonary artery. The apex of the lieart is round and blunt, 
and both ventricles partake in its formation. The interventri¬ 
cular sulci are very faint grooves, and only a small portion of the 
left ventricle can be seen from an anterior view. The heart 
measures 11 mm. fi’oin base to apex and 8 mm. in breadth. The 
right atrial chamber shows tliree large openings for the two 
superior venae cava) and the inferior vena cava. The fossa ovalis 
is only faintly indicated, and the Eustachian valve is represented 
by a ridge of endocardium lying between the openings of the 
inferior cava and the left superior cava. The crista tenninalis 
and the musculi pectinati are present as usual. The pulmonary 
veins open by a single ofxening into the left atrium. The valves 
of the heart call for no remark. 

The Aorta ,—The riglit innominate artery is about 6 mm. in 
length, and divides as usual into common carotid and subclavian 
branches. The left common carotid and subclavian vessels arise 
from the arch of the aorta by a common trunk which, however, 
is extremely short, varying from 0’5 mm. in Specimen A to 
^’5 mm. in Specimen B. The descending aorta gives off inter- 
•costal arteries to the intercostal spaces, and enters the abdominal 

80* 
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cavity by passing between tJie crura of tbe diaplu^agin well to 
the left of the mid-line. 

The abdominal aorta gives off the external iliac arteries at the 
level of the 5th lumbar vertebra, and these vessels diverge from 
each other at an angle of 60®. Immediately below, the aorta 
divides to form the internal iliac vessels. There is thus no 
common iliac artery. 

Tlie inferior phrenic, ccrliac axis, renal, superior and inferior 
mesenteric, and caudal branches arise from the aorta as usual. 
The right renal ascends at a considerable angle in order to reach 


Text-figure 31. 



Heart and largf} ve»!>6K (X3.) 

the hilum of the right kidney. The inferior mesenteric meets 
the colon wall 10 mm. below the ileo-colic junction, and divides 
here into ascending and descending branches. It rises from the 
aorta 5 mm. above the origin of the external iliacs. The lumbar 
arteries number three pairs. Of these, two are small and run 
the usual course. The middle vessel is large, and on each side 
runs laterally behind psoas minor and in front of psoa.s major- 
The right artery passes in front of the inferior vena cava. 

The external iliac artery gives off small inferior epigastric and 
circumflex iliac bimnches. 
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The Arteries of the Head and xVeck, 

The common carotid runs a straiglit course up to the base of 
the skull, close to which it divides mto ectocarotid and eutocaro- 
tid braiichejs. Immediately before division the common carotid 
give.s off a small occipital branch which runs behind the bulla 
and js crossed by the hypoglossal nerve. The entocarotid runs 
into the carotid foramen on tlie medial side of the bulla, and its 
further course Ls described in connection with the tympanic 
region of the skull. The ectocarotid runs forwM,rds deep to the 
styloliyohl muscle, and here tlivides into two main branches. Of 
these, one rums lateral wards over the anterior part of the bulla 
and supplies ])rc- and post-auriculnr vessels, a submaxillary 
artery, au<l a twig to tlie parotid gland. The latter supplies the 
superficial temporal artory, while from the subimixillary branch 
is derived the facial artery. The course of the facial artery can 
be seen from text-fig. 25. The other main terinin.d bramdi of 
the ectocarotid forms a lingual artery which runs forwards and 
niedialwards and disapjiears among the muscles of the toniiue. 

The suhcla\ian artery in the neck gives ofi‘ a eousjucuous 
vertebral artery wlucli can be traced up together with tlie vein 
to the transverse jirocess of the sixth cervical vertebra through 
which it passes in both specimens A and B. There is also a 
small inferior thyroid artery and an inteinal mauiniavy artery 
which run tiieir usual course, 

27ie Course of the Entocarotid Artery ihrovyh the Tympanic 
(*avUy. 

The taxonomic importance of the course of the entocarotid 
artery and its branch, the stapedial artery, in tlie tympanic 
cavity has been shown to be consnlerable. Tliese structures have 
been studied in Ttllocercus by menus of serial sections taken 
through the wdiole head of the animal. The entocarotid pierces 
tlie bulla on its posteromedial aspect and enters an osseous canal 
on the medial wall of the tympanic cavity. For the rest of their 
course in the cavity the entocarotid and stapedial arteries remain 
in bony canals. After a course of a little over a millimetre the 
stapedial branch is given off. The latter pierces the stapes, and 
then runs forwards in the roof of the cavity embedded in 
the incomplete seiituin wliich separates the epitympanic sinus 
from the small loculus. It finally enters the intracranial 
cavity at the anterior margin of the os petrosum and close 
to the lateral margin of tlie tympanic wing of the ali- 
sphenoid. The entocarotid jmi’sues a forward course over the 
convexity of the promontory, and enters the cranial cavity 
by passing through a notch at the posterior border of the 
junction of the alisphenoid and basisphenoid. So far there is 
complete agreement with the condition found in l^upaia. There 
are, however, certain important differences. In the first place, 
the entocarotid in Ptilooerous is much larger relatively to the 
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stape^lial artery and also in absolute size. This can be readily 
seen by reference to the tracings in text-tig. 32. Here it is seen 
that the ontocarotid and stapedial vessels are of approximately 
the same calibre. In Tajmui^ on the contrary, the entocarotid, 
or arteria promontorii, is considerably diminished in size, its 
diameter being not more than one-tliird the diameter of the 
stapedial artery. Such a <liminntion of the arteria promontorii 
is a lemurine feature. Immediately before the stapedial artery 
enters the cranial cavity, it gives off a small branch the diameter 

Toxt-iignre 32. 



Transverse section throngli the Tympanic Cavity. Traced with a }>rojecto«*.ope. 
Section 13’ol. 

L,S, Terminal part of the lateral veiions sinus. J.St, Stapedial artery. Sg, Squn* 
inosal. Head of malleus. eat. Membrane tympani. Entocavotid. 
St$f. Stylohyal. An. T. Antmlus tympauicus. M.t, Entotympanic. 

Inset are shown tracings drawn to the same scale and in a corresponding position of 
A, the stapedial artery and tlie entocarotid of Tupaia. 


of which is about a third of the diametey of the continuation of 
the parent vessel. This branch runs ventrally in close relation 
to the posterior margin of the tympanic wing of the alisphenoid, 
and, joining the chorda tympani nerve, leaves the skull by 
passing through the interval between the antero-superior 
extremity of the aniiiihis tympanicus and the squamosal to reach 
the inner part of the glenoid ctivity immediately lateral to the 
foramen ovale. This branch is evidently the ramus inferior of 
the stapedial artery. I have previously deiponstrated, by a study 
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of a complete series of serial sections tiirough tlie head of 
Tupaia (lent to me by ])r, VVoollard), that in this snimal the 
ramus inferior is absent, unless it can be said to be represented 
by a minute twig which comes off from the staj)edial artery 
on one side only and runs through the suture between the bulla 
and the alisphenoid. The importance of thih feature lies in the 
fact that the presence of a ramus inferior is to be regarded as 
a primitive charactei'istic w’hich is possessed by the lipotyphlous 
insectivores, while in Lemurs it is completely absent. 

It may be noted that in Tupaia the stapedial artery is much 
more freely suspended in the bony septum in the roof of the 
tympanic cavity than is the case in Ptiloceixus, 

The Arteries of the Upper Extremity, 

The subclavian artery passes over the first rib in front of and 
in close association with the brachial plexus. As the axillary 
artery, it is crossed anteriorly by the medial head of the median 
nerve and the communicating branch between the two anterior 
thoincic nerves, and gives off a large posterior circumflex branch 
which accompanies the circumflex nerve (N. axillaris). Con¬ 
tinued on as the brachial artery, the vessel is crossed superficially 
by the median nerve winch is passing to the medial side of the 
limb. The brachial artery gives ofl’a well-marked supeiior pro¬ 
funda branch which accompanies the musculospiml nerve, a small 
inferior profunda, running with the ulnar nerve, and a medium¬ 
sized vessel which passes tlirough the entepicondylar foramen 
with the median nerve. This latter branch runs with the median 
nerve into the forearm, nml there forms the volar and doisal inter¬ 
osseous vessels. The brachial artery continues superficially 
across the antecubital fossa nml down the forearm in close 
association with the tendon of flexor carpi radialis. It then 
runs more deeply between the latter tendon and the palmaris 
longus to reach the median nerve just above the wrist, j^assing 
with the nerve under the transverse carpal ligament. The only 
branches traced u ere a minute twig given oft’ below the elbow to 
the lateral side of the forearm and another small vessel given 
off at the junction of the middle and lower thirds of the forearm, 
which runs deep. 

In the palm the main vessel breaks up into digital vessels 
lying superficial to the median nerve and the flexor tendons. 
There is apparently no formation of palmar arches. 

The Artmnes of the Lower Extremity, 

The femoral artery appears from under the inguinal ligament 
lying on the iliopsoas muscle. About 3 mm. below its origin the 
femoral artery gives oflT two conspicuous branches, one to 
the medial side to the adductors and one to the lateral side 
representing the lateral circumflex of human anatomy. Immedi¬ 
ately above these a small vessel ai-ises which runs up over the 
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inguinal ligament to supply the large superficial lymph-node 
lying above the ligament. Some 7 mm. below its origin the 
femoral trunk gives off the saphenous artery, which is about 
half the size of the continuation of tlie femoiiil artery. The 
saphenous artery becomes superficial with its accompanying vein 
and nerve at the posterior border of sartorius at the junction of 
the middle and lower thirds of the thigh, but before doing so, it 
gives two muscular branches, one to gi-acilis and one to vastus 
niedialis. The saphenous artery runs superficially down the 
medial aspect of the leg, but at its lower end it runs more deeply 
behind tlie medial malleolus, forming there the posterior tibial 
arteiy which supplies plantar branches to the sole of the foot in 
the usual manner. ^ 

The femoral trunk, immediated on passing through the gap in 
the adductor magnus, divides into two parts. One of these gives 
ofi[’ (a) a muscular branch to biceps etc., and (h) a branch ivhich 
(i.) sends a twig to semimembifinosus etc., (ii.) supplies a vessel 
rmnupg into the gastrocnemius, and (iii.) sends an artery which 
joinyl^id accompanies the lateral saphenous nerve behind the 
laterifr malleolus and supplies digibil branches to the outer toes. 

The other branch of the femoral artery mins on with the tibial 
nerve and at the lower end of the popliteal space divides into 
two, one of which is continued <lown the posterior aspect of the 
leg and one which pierces the interosseous membrane to form 
the anterior tibial vessel. The latter accompanies the anterior 
tibial nerve on to the dorsum of the foot, where it supplies 
digital arteries to the inner toes. The sciatic artery which accom¬ 
panies the sciatic nerve is small, and its distribution is muscular 
to the posterior region of the thigh. 

Venous System^ 

The two main venous channels draining the head and neck are 
the external and internal jugular vessels. Of these, the former 
is much the larger, T'he external jugular vein is formed just 
deep to the lower border of the parotid gland by the union of 
(1) a submaxillary trunk which drains the submnxfllary region, 
the tongue, and the face, and (2) the post-glenoid vein, which, 
aifter emerging from the cranial cavity through the post-glenoid 
foramen, runs through the substance of tiie parotid gland. At 
the clavicle the external jugular splits into two equal parts, one 
passing in front of and one behind the bone. These unite again 
under cover of the clavicle and oj)en at once into the subclavian 
vein. The clavicle is thus encircled by a big venous ring. Into 
that part of the vein which passes superficial to the clavicle, 
drain tributaries hvvf^ the arm (the minute cephalic vein and a 
superficial vein whicn courses over the deltoid) and from the 
pectoral region. The intejmal jugular vein is formed by a 
-continuation of the lateral sinus in the posterior cranial fossa 
which leaves the skull in company with , the IXth, Xtb, and 
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Xlth cranial nerves. It is joined at the base of the sknll V)y a 
small tributary which is tiie continuation of the inferior petrosal 
sinus. 

Of the veins of the upper extremity, it may be noted that the 
cephalic vein is veiw small and can only be traced down to 
the middle of the upper arm. The main superficial vein consists 
of a vessel which accompanies the radial nerve in the forearm 
and which runs up the outer side of the upper arm, over the 
dorsolateral aspect of the deltoid, to empty into the portion of 
the external jugular vein which passes in fi-ont of the clavicle. 

In the lower extremity the main superficial vein is the 
internal saphenous, which commences in a dorsal venous arcli on 
the dorsum of the pes, runs ii[) in front of the medial malleolus, 
and joins the saphenous arteiy. It })asses under cover of the 
posterior hojder of the sartorius wilh the artery and joins a 
tributary of tlie femoral vein, eventually opening into the latter 
at the middle of the thigh and ]>e]ow the origin of the saphenous 
artery. Tlie inferioi* vena cava receivt‘S the usual tiahiitaries. 
Tlie iliac vessels conform to the arrangenjent ofthecorresj jiding 
arteries. The spermatic veins terminate as in INlan. 

in the tlioiax it. is to he noted that there are two superior 
vena^ cavtu. ami that the azygos vein is situated on the left side. 
The former are of equal size and have the usual disposition. No 
cross connection between the veins of either side could be 
detected. Before it ojicnK into the right auricle, the right 
su])erior vena cava receives a superior intercostal tributary uhich 
drains the upper three or four intercostal spaces of the right 
side. The large and conspicuous azygos vein opens into tlie 
terminal part of the left superior vena cava by arching over 
tlie root of tlie left lung. It runs through the diaphragm from 
the abdominal cavity with the aorta, ami in the lower part of the 
thoracic caxity receives at least three tributaries, which cross 
over th(» front of the vertebral bodies and drain the lower inter¬ 
costal spaces of the right side. In addition, of course, the vena 
azygos drains the intercostal spaces of the left side of the chest 
caudal to the third or fourth. It may be observed here that a 
similar disposition of the azygos vein has been found in all the 
specimens of Tupaia which I have examined, including a 25-mm. 
embryo of Tupaia minor. 

The Respiratory System. 

Tho The epiglottis is of the usual leaf shape. It 

projects up bellind the palatine velum into the nasopharynx. 
The laminae of the thyroid cartilage are simple quadrate plates 
of cartilage which show no signs of ossification. The lateral 
surface of each lamina shows a smooth rounded elevation corre¬ 
sponding to the oblique ridge found in the human structure and 
serving for the attachment of sternothyroid and thyrohyoid 
muscles. Each lamina is perforated by a small foramen which 
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is situated a third of the distance from the superior to the 
inferior borders and a third of the distance from the lateial 
border to the mid-line. Through this foramen passes a fine 
branch from the internal laryngeal nerve. There is a short 
blunt inferior cornu, but no superior cornu. The cricoid 
cartilage forms a ring which is markedly expanded in a vertical 
direction posteriorly. Its posterior surface is smooth. On its 
superior border are situated prominent arytenoid cartilages, the 
conspicuous featiii^ of which is the relatively large size of the 
muscular processes. These cartilages appear to possess a free 
mobility. Viewing the larynx from inside, the false vocal cords 
are seen to be feebly-developed transverse folds of mucous mem¬ 
brane, and the laryngeal saccule represented by a meie dimjde in 
the lateml wall of the laryngeal cavity. 

The musculature of the larynx appears to be well differentiated, 
and the following could be readily isolated fiom each other— 
cricothyroideus, wliich cau be divide<i into tw© bundles, a median 


Text-figure Jh‘3. 



Posterior view of the Larynx. (X 4.) 

and a lateral; cricoarytenoideus lateml is and posticus; thyroary- 
tenoideus; and interarytenoideus. Serial sections through the 
larynx confirmed the dififerentiation of these muscles, and ^owed 
conspicuous masses of mucous glands in the submucous tissue 
lining the cavity of the larynx, 

7%s Trachea measures 22 mm. in length and is composed of 
21 or 22 cartilaginous rings. These are all incomplete, so that 
there is a well-marked gap extending down the posterior aspect 
of the trachea and also on to the primaiy and secondary bronchi. 
The trachea divides as usual into two bronchi. Of these, the 
left runs downwards and laterally for a distance of some 5 mm. 
and then divides into two secondary bronchi, one for each 
pulmonary lobe, ^he right bronchus quickly gives off an 
eparterial bronchus to the superior lobe, and later divides as on 
the left side. The relation between the pulmonaiy arteries and 
the bronchi is the same ns that which pertains in Man. 

The Lungs are divided into four lobes on the right side and 
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two lobes on the left. Of the former the inferior lobe is the 
largest, the middle and superior are much smaller and of equal 
8iz(‘, while the azygos lobe is slightly smaller again. The latter 
bears an intimate relation to the })o.sterior aspect of the peri¬ 
cardium, On the left side the superior lobe is rather less than 
half the size of the inferior lobe. 

The fissures separating the l(»bes ai-o complete. In relation 


Text-figure 



with the posterior aspect of the liila of the lungs are a few 
conspicuous lymph-glands. The pleura is disposed in the usual 
way. 

The Digesiive System. 

Tim Mouth .—The palate shows a series of nine transverse 
ridges, all of wliich reach across from one side to the other. The 
ridges correspond one to each tooth from the second incisor 
backwards. Behind the first incisor and on either side of the 
incisive cushion winch marks the position of the nasopalatine 
duct, is a small pit which receives the apex of the second lower 
incisor. 

The Tongue is long and slender, measuring 21 mm. from the 
central cii’cumvallate papilla to the tip and averaging some 
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5 mm. in breadth. It tapers very slightly to a rounded tip. 
The dormim is richly covered by conical papillae, on the summita 
of which are fine, recurved, liair-Hke processes. These processes 
are, however, too small to be detected with the naked eye. 
Scattered sparingly over the dorsum of the tongue, with a 
preference for the neighbourhood of the margin, are a few 
fungiform papillae. These are small and not readily detected 
except on close examination. Round the margins of the tip of 
the tongue are many conspicuous rounded fungiform papillae, 
which here form a crenated edge to the tongue. These papillae 
are also very evident when the tongue is viewed from below. 
Posteriorly there are three circumvallate jmpillte arranged in a 
triangle, with the apex pointing backwards. There is no lateral 
organ. On tlie under surface there is a definite sublingua. 


G>xt-figure 35. 



A. Dorsal aspect of Tongue. B. Ventral aspect. (X 2.) 

This structure is about 2 mm. broad, and extends forward to 
within 2 ram. of the tip of the tongue. The tip of the sublingua 
is bound down to the under surface of the tongue, but the 
margins are free and membranous and anteinorly are irregularly 
serrated. The lytta of the sublingua, which in Tn^aia forms a 
conspicuous median ridge, is only very faintly indicated in 
lHUocercu8» In the floor of the moutii are to be found relatively 
large and fleshy plicsB sublinguales or frenal folds which possess 
free margins and together form a free bi$d tip reaching forward 
towards the front incisors. The margins of these folds are 
not serrated. ^ 

A study of serial sections through the tongue shows the 
following features. The lytta is well developed and extends 
from the level at which the tongue is attached to the floor of the 
mouth by the frenum as far as the tip. Its relative siase may be 
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seen from text-fig. 36, and in the greater part of its extent it 
is composed of longitudinal muscle fasciculi and a central core of 
fat cells. It is surrounded by a thin slieath of connective tissue 
and circularly disposed muscle-fibres. Near the tip of the tongue, 
tlie muscle-fibres in the ]yttA- disitppear and only fatty tissue 
remains. The intrinsic musculature of the tongue appears to be 
well differentiated, and can be divided into clearly defined groups 
of superior and inferior longitudinal bundles along the dorsal 
and ventral aspects of tlie tongue, transverse fibres running 
across the centre, and vertical and oblique fibres in the lateral 
regions. A fine median raphe can be traced throughout the 
whole length of the tongue, to which the transversus linguae 
fibi-es are attached. No mucous glands at the tip of the tongue 
constituting an apical gland of Nuliii are pi*eseiit. The sublingua 


Text-figure 36. 



Transverse section through the Tong^ue. Traced with a prqjectoscope. 


is seen to be much more simple than it is in Tupaia, The 
fasciculi of the inferior longitudinal muscle extend into the base 
of the sublingua, but it ha.s otherwise no supjiorting structure. 
The latex'al margins are free. Except for a slight median 
elevation of the surface epithelium to be seen in some sections, 
there is no sign of a ‘‘ keel ” or lytta of the sublingua. 

The free extremities of the frenal folds are shown in text-fig. 36. 
Tliey here contain the ducts of the subinaxillary glands which 
run forwards to o^xen on to the pointed ends of the folds. 

The Salwary Glands .—The parotid gland is large, extending 
over the posterior part of the niasseter muscle and wrapping 
round the cartilaginous auditory meatus. It is pierced by the 
great auricular nerve, bx*anches of the facial nerve, and the vein 
issuing from the post-glenoid foramen. The gland nanows down 
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at the lower border of the nias«eter to form the duct which rune 
aloug the lower border of the mandible and up along the anterior 
border of the masseter to piei*ce the buccinator and reach the 
buccal cavity. An isolated lobule of the parotid lies immediately 
below the commencement of the parotid duct in the submaxillary 
region. The duct from this lobule joins the main duct. 

The submaxillary gland is also conspicuous and is situated 
behind the inferior lobule of the parotid. It is prolonged 
forwards above the mylohyoid muscle and its duct runs the usual 
course to open on the free extremity of the frenal folds. 

The sublingual gland is not present as a distinct entity, but 
appears to be represented by the anterior lobules of the sub¬ 
maxillary gland. 

Tke Pharynx .—The mucous membrane lining the pharynx is 
quite smooth. The tonsils are small yellowish oval b^ies about 
2 mm. in length, lying horizontally in the usual position. They 
are surmounted by small supratonsillar fossa?. The soft palate 
is some 10 mm. long, and ends posteriorly in a thickened concave 
boi’der. There is no uvula. In the naso-pharynx is seen the 
opening of the eustachian tube above the posterior part of the 
soft palate and immediately behind the tip of the hamular 
process of the medial pterygoid plate. The opening is slit-like 
aiui is covered above by a fleshy valve-like fold of mucous 
membrane. 

The constrictors of the pharynx are three in number an<l Imve 
the usual attachments. The inferior constrictor is especially 
conspicuous and takes a wide origin from tlie thyroid cartilage. 

The (Esophagus runs a straight course to its opening in the 
diaphragm and exhibits no features of note. It is 42 mm. in 
length. 

The Peritoneum .—The stomach lias the usual peritoneal 
relations. The gastro-hepatic omentum stretches from the lesser 
curvature to the portal fissure of the liver. The great omentum 
is relatively short, attached above to the great curvature of the 
stomach, reaching to the commencement of the duodenum on 
the right and on to the pancreas at its left extremity. Its free 
border forms a rolled edge which extends across the epigastric 
region. The duodenum is completely surrounded by peritoneum. 
The spleen lies in the dorsal mesogostrium and is attached to 
the posterior median line by the lieno-renal ligament. The 
pancreas is likewise completely invested with peritoneum except 
where the omental lobe stretches up beliind the stomach to come 
into relation with the lesser omentum. Tlie dorsal mesentery 
of the small intestine shows a twist about the superior mesenteric 
artery in association with the rotation of the small gut. There 
is a continuous m'l^ocolon which is attached to the posterior 
median line. The right surface of the mesocolon at its com¬ 
mencement is attached by a peritoneal fold to the mesoduodenum 
and directly to the posterior surface of the terminal part of the 
duodenum. The emeum is invested by peritoneum except where 
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the mesentery runs to its right border from the terminal part 
of the antimesenteric bonier of the ileum and the adjacent 
part of the mesentery of the small intestine. 

Tile Liver is attached to the diaphragm and the anterior 
abdominal wall by peritoneal folds which are continuous with 
the falciform ligament and which leave no bare area on the 
liver. 

The Stomach is simple in form. It shows a well-marked 
fundus separated from the termination of the msophagus by a 
deep notch. The incisura angularis is represented by the shallow 
depression at the junction of the CBSophagus and tlie lesser 
curvature, while there is a faint indication of a sulcus inter- 
me<lius on the great curvature indistinctly separating ofl’ the 


Text-figure 37. 



Tho Stoiiiacb, Pancmi, aud Spleen. (X 3.) 


pyloric canal from the rest of the viscus. An a.nnular constriction 
marking the position of the pyloric sphincter is evident. 

The longitudinal muscle-fibres are conspicuous on the surface. 
The stomach wall appears to be relatively thick with a well-marked 
musculai* layer aud a mucous membrane thrown into rugose 
folds. These folds tend to straighten out into parallel ridges as 
they approach the pylorus, but no evident differentiation of areas 
can be distinguished by macroscopic examination of the interior 
•of the stomach. The appearance of the mucous membrane 
changes abruptly into the smooth velvety mucous membrane of 
the duodenum at the pyloric sphincter. 

2%e Small ItUeatim measures about 145 mm. in length and 
averages 3-4 mm. in diameter^ The duodenal portion passes 
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downwards behind the terminal part of the small intestine and 
becomes continuous with the jejeunum without any evident 
change. The coils of small intestine are arranged in no definite 
order. The terminal part forms a loop which descends into the 
right iliac region and then ascends on the right side, turning to 
the left at the subcostal margin to pass in front of the duodenum 
to meet the colon in the mid-line. There is thus a. rotation of 
the small gut as is made evident in text-fig. 38 B. 

The Cohn is extremely primitive. It forms a straight tube 
which runs directly downwards from the ileo-colic junction to 


Text-figure 38. 



The Abdominal Cavity. 

A. Small intestines in position. B. After leinoval of the jn’oater 
part of the small intestine. (Nat. size.) 

the anal canal, keeping to the mid-line. The diameter of the 
colon .is about 7 mm., and the distance from the ileo-colic 
junction to the anal orfice is 29 mm. The ileo-colic opening is 
not mai'ked by any valve, but is surrounded by a cii*cular ridge 
of mucous membrane. There is a well-developed cmcum 
measuring 8 mm, in length and projecting upwards so that its 
tip just comes into relation with the stomach. The csacum is 
conical in shape wjth a faint constriction at its base. In front 
of the ileo-colic junction are two small round lymphatic glands, 
and behind is a third gland of the same sise. The colon forms 
a straight tube with no formation of sacculations. 
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The mucous membrane lining of the colon and rectum is 
generally sjiiooth, but it becomes thrown into vertical folds 
some 8 mm. distance from the anal orifice. There are no 
transverse folds. The longitudinal muscle coat is evenly 
disposed around the circumference of the gut. A sharply defined 
ribbon-like band of this muscle becomes detached from the 
dorsal wall of the rectum at a point 7 mm. from the anal orifice, 
and runs distally to be attached by a strong tendon to the ventral 
aspect of the 4th caudal vertebra. This muscle, which may be 
termed the caudo-rectalis muscle, was found by microscopical 


Text-figure 39. 



Longitmlinal section through the Ceacum and Ileo-cwcal junction. 

Traced with a projectoscoi)e. (X 8.) 

1. Serous and longitudinal muscle coat. 2. Circular muscle coat. 

8. Mucous membrane. 

examination to be composed mainly of unstriped fibres, though 
there were at least some striped fibres close to the caudal 
attachment. 

On either side of the anal canal, above the sphincter ani 
extemus, lies a small lobulated gland. Microscopical examination 
shows that the lobules are composed of numerous simple acini 
lined by columnar epithelium and filled with a homogeneous, 
eolloid material. The sections also indicate that the glands 
open by small ducts on to the surface of the perineal region 
immediately lateral to the anal orifice. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that these are of the nature of scent glands. 

Pboc. Zoon. Soc.—1926, No. LXXXI. 81 
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The Zwn—This organ weighs jiJst under 1*2 grams and 
meoBures 17 mm, in breadth by 18 mm. in antero-posterior 
diameter. It coneists of three main lobes, the right lateral, 
central, and left lateral. Of these the central is the largest 
and the right lateral the smallest. The central lobe forms most 
of the diaphragmatic surface of the liver. The central lobe 
is subdivided into right and left central lobules by an umbilical 
fissure and the falciform ligament. The fissure is incomplete, 
being confined to the abdominal and inferior sui^faces and fading 
away when the dorsal or diaphragmatic surface is reached. 

Text-figure 40. 


r.R IIP 



A B 


A. Liver, from caudal aspect. B. Spleeai, viewed from right side. (X 8.) 

G,B, Gall-bladder. UjF, Umbilioal dssure. B.C Right central lobe. 

KZ, Venous lobe. ZJL, Left lobe. CX* Caudate lobe. JS,Z, Bight lobe. 

Where present, the fissure is deep. The fossa for the gall¬ 
bladder is situated in the centre of the right central lobule, and 
here forms a deeply excavated notch. The under surface of the 
left lobe is hollowed out for the reception of the stomach, and a 
well-marked cardiac notch indicates the position of the oeso¬ 
phagus. The ends of the fissure between the left lateral and 
the central lobes terminate immediately to the left of the upper 
end of the fossa for the vena cava. This fissure runs obliquely 
so that the left''lateral lobe forms about half of the inferior 
aspect of the and less than a third of the dorsal aspect. 
The ri^ht lateml lobe is excavated on its lower surface where it 
comes Into contact partly with small intestine. It has projecting 
down from its medial part a well-mai^Sd caudate lobe which, 
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however, is only about a (quarter the bulk of the right lateral 
lobe itself. It is hollowed out by contact with the cranial half 
of the right kidney. Projecting down from the base of the 
caudate lobe are two processes which correspond to the spigelian 
lobe of hunmn anatomy. One of these is the papillary process, 
which is small and lies in relation with the lesser curvature of 
the stomach. The other is a long attenuated process—the venous 
lobe—which projects down along and partially surrounds the 
inferior vena cava, for a distance of 9 inin., coming into close 
relation below with the Miprarenal glands. 

The Gall-Bladder is relatively large. The lower half of its 
anterior surface comes into direct contact with the anterior 
alxlominal wall. It is completely surrounded by peritoneum 
except at its neck. 

The bile-ducts have the usual arrangement, the common duct 
passing down in the lesser omentuju with the portal vein, and 
joining with the pancreatic tluct well before it reaches the 
duodenal wall. 

The Pa/ticfreas is a large gland. The pars duodenalis lies tucked 
in the angle between the pyloric part of the stomach and the 
duodenum, and is pierced by the superior mesenteric vessels. 
A process extends up behin<l the stomach to come into relation 
with the lesser omentum and constituting an omental lobe. 
The pars lienalis is extensive, lying between the lower half of 
the spleen and the great curvature of the stomach, and projects 
down in front of the left kidney where it lies up against coils of 
small intestine. The pancreatic duct joins the common bile- 
duct before the wall of the duodenum is reached, and they open 
by a common opening about 4 mm. from the pylorus. Thei'e 
is no duodenal papilla. 

Tjie Urogenital System. 

77w? Urinary Organs, 

The Kidneys are simple in appearance, the right being situated 
at a consideraldy higlier level than the left. Each measures 
about 12 mm. in length and 7 mm. in breadth. The upper poles 
are broad, but the lower poles tend to taper somewhat into blunt 
points. The kidneys are almost completely surrounded by 
peritoneum, being attached by a mesentery which runs from the 
hilum to the lateral aspect of the vertebral column. Section of 
the kidney shows that there is one large calyx which fits 
accurately in the pelvis and ends in a tapering point which 
projects into the beginning of the ureter. On the anterior wall 
of the pelvis of the ureter are to be found two or three small 
flattened plaques of medullary tissue which perhaps represent 
rudimentary calyces. On the posterior aspect of the hilum of 
each kidney is a moderate-sized lymphatic node. 

Th» Ur6^s run a straight course down to the bladder, opening 
into the base of that organ by small sUt-like apertures which lie 

81 * 
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flush with the surface of the mucous membrane. The ureteric 
openings are close together and also close to the urethral 
opening. 

The Bladder presents no features of special interest. When 
contracted, it has the usual pyriform shape. There is no obvious 
internreteric muscular ridge and the trigone is not to be readily 


Text-figure 41. 



Poitwior Abdominal Wall. (X 2.) 

T.C. Caval opening. Obb, (Esophageal opening. L.Q-, Lymph gland. 
Fs.Ma* Psoas major. F$.Mu Psoas minor. 

distinguished froii^ the rest of the interior of the viscus except 
that the mucous i^mbrane covering it is thrown into fine folds 
which converge below on the urethral aperture. 

The Teeticle ,—The average weight of the body of the testis 
with the epididymis was found to be 0*08 gram. The body of 
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the testis is oval and sliglitly flattened laterally. It measures 
7 mm. in its long diameter and 4 mm. dorso-ventrally. The 
caput epididymis is conspicuous and is surmounted by a tri¬ 
angular mass of subserous fat. The cauda epididymis is large 
and prominent, and the coils of the tube of which it is formed 
are very distinct. The lower end of the vas opposite the caudal 
third of the testis is much convoluted. Surrounding the testis 
is the saccus vaginalis, which is in free communication with the 
peritoneal cavity above. The vas and the other constituents of 
the spermatic cord are attached to the posterior wall of the sac 
by two mesenteries. The mesentery of the cord becomes con¬ 
tinuous with the mesentery of the testis and epididymis, the 
latter mesentery being continued down to the lower pole of the 
testis. From the cord, the tunica vaginalis runs straight on to 


Text-figure 42. 



the caput epididymis on both sides. It is further reflected 
from the caput and body of the epididymis directly on to 
the testis on the medial side, but on the lateral aspect there 
is formed a well-marked digital fossa. From the lower end 
of the vas, the tunica, vaginalis is reflected off to form two 
crescentic folds, one running to the medial aspect of the lower 
pole of the testis, and one to the medial wall of the saccus 
vaginalis where it joins the parietal layer. The cauda epidi¬ 
dymis is almost completely surrounded by the tunica vaginalis. 
In the four specimens examined the position of the testicle 
varied, and it appears certain that the testicle is not retained 
permanently in the scrotal sac as it is in Tupaia^ for the 
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four specimens of PtUocercua refeired to were all apparently 
quite mature. In specimen A, the right testis was found 
in the scrotal cavity, and the left just within the internal 
abdominal ring. In specimen B, the same condition was 
present. In specimen C, both testes were in the abdominal 
cavity, each with the cauda epididymis protruding through 
the external abdominal ring to form a conical swelling. In 
specimen D, the right testicle was in the scrotum. The left 
scrotal sac contained only the cauda epididymis, the body of the 
testis being in the abdominal cavity. When the testis is in 
the scrotum, the cephalic pole lies at the level of the symphysis 
pubis and the caudal pole extends to the level of the tip of the 


Text-figure 43. 

Anal Gland 



Perineal Region from tlie side. The testicle has been removed 
from the scrotal sac oa the left side. (X 4.) 

8fh.Anis Sphincter ani. Isch^Cav. Ischio-caveniosus. Levator penis. 


pendant penis. Belatively to the penis, therefore, as can be 
readily seen from lext-fig 43, the scrotal sac is neither prepenial 
nor poetpenial, but parapenial. As has been pointed out by 
Kaudern (19) in connection with Tupaia^ however, the position 
is due rather to the direction of the body of the penis and not 
to any peculiarity in the position of the scrotal sac itself. 

The scrotum has been described in connection with the external 
characters. It may be noted again that the sac is sufficiently 
large relative to the^ize of the penis to conceal the latter entirely 
from view except for the slit-like aperture leading into the 
preputial sac. 

The testes are surrounded by cremaster sacs which are com¬ 
pletely independent of each other, the strong cremaster muscle 
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being clearly derived from the internal oblique and the trans- 
versalis muscles. This observation appears to be confirmed 
the sections taken through the cauda epididymis and the 
contiguous part of the abdominal wall from specimen B. These 
sections show that fine bundles of fibrous and unstriated 
muscular tissue run from the surface of the most prominent 
part of the cauda epididymis in among the muscle-fibres of that 
part of the cremaster muscle layer immediately covering it. 
In this region, also, the endothelial cells lining the saccus 
vaginalis are undergoing active proliferation and appear to be 
invading the cremasteric layer by the formation of numerous 
septa suggesting a process of excavation preparatory to the 
migration of the testicle into the scrotal sac. The tube of the 
epididymis in these sections is considerably distended with 
spermatozoa. The seminiferous tubules of the testis show the 


Text-figure 44, 



Spermatozoa, drawn from a film preparation. 
A. Face view. B. Profile view. 


usual histological features, and the interstitial tissue w’as found 
to be scanty. 

The form of the spermatozoa, as determined by .staining film 
preparations, may be seen by i*eference to text-fig. 44. It will 
be seen that the head is flattened and ovate. The body is ill- 
defined. The tail is relatively long. 

The Vas Deferens^ on leaving the epididymis, runs a direct 
course over the lateral pelvic wall, to which it is attached by a 
short mesentery, until it reaches the base of the bladder. The 
termination of the vas bears a very intimate relation to the 
vesiculso seminales, and could only be determined by a minute 
study of a complete series of serial sections cut throughout from 
the bladder to the membranous urethra. From a superficial 
dissection (see text-fig. 45), the vas runs down on the medial 
aspect of the vesicle and appears to join with the latter close to 
the urethra. The openings into the lumen of the urethra could 
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"elw rZfjJeL^^ly'seeL to ^TtSM^Bimp^buhted 
bodies, divisible into two main lobules and not projecting very 
far above the level of the neck of the bladder. The serial 
sections cut through the urogenital tract of specimen B, however, 
showed the internal structure to be rather complicated. The 
seminal vesicle mass, which superficially appears fairly homo¬ 
geneous, is in reality divided into two separate parts, one 
of, which terminates below by opening separately into the 
u»tlft‘a, and the other joining the vas immediately before 
<^||^atter opens the urethra. For purposes of distinction, 


Text-figure 45. 


Scm. 


A dissflction of the male Urethra viewed from the donuil aspect 
Vetie, Sent, Vesicula# seminales, comprising the vesicular diverticulum of the vaa, 
Vesie. JHv,, and the vesicular gland, Teeic. GU (X 8.) 

the former part may be called the vesicular gland and the 
latter the vesicular diverticulum of the vas. Both these 
structures are divided up internally into a complicated series 
of loculi, but more especially the former. The vesicular gland, 
moreover, is lined by proliferating masses of cubical or columnar 
epithelium which in many cases almost fill up the lumen of the 
alveoli, while the vesicular diverticulum is lined by similar 
epithelium more eyenJy arranged, leaving xhe alveolar cavities 
more open and more sacciform. The vesicular diverticulum 
extends up to form the upper part of the seminal vesicle (as seen 
on superficial dissection), and traced downwards it becomes 
narrowed down to form a i^elatively simple tube which lies 
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Alongside and, indeed, bears a very close resemblance to, the vas 
itself. In this part of the diverticulum, just before it opens into 
the vas and also in some of tlie loculi in the upper part, are to 
be found a few spermatozoa intermingled with epithelia debris. 
The vesicular gland, which nowhere contains spermatozoa, 
apparently forms the lowei* lobule as seen on superficial dis¬ 
section, and opens into the urethra on the margin of the orifice 
of the uterus masculinus immediately above and lateral to 
the opening of the vas. The vas deferens itself has a thick 
muscular wall until it reaches the level of the neck of the 
bladder. Here it becomes dilated sorQewhati, its wall is thin"^ ^1, 
and its simple lumen is broken up into a leries of small h uli 
lined by epithelium very similar to that found in the vesic ’ar 
diverticulum. Further down, the vas narrows considerably, he 
loculi disappear, and the duct is joined by the duct of the 
vesicular diverticulum to form a very short ejaculatory duct, 


Text-figure 46. 


Vesic. 


Ut.masc 


The prosttttic portion ot the Urethra laid open to show the opeiungR of the 
ejaculatory duct, the vesicular gland, and the uterus masculiiiiis. (X 6.) 

which finally opens on the margin of the orifice of the uterus 
masculinus immediately below and to the medial side of the 
opening of the vesicular gland. These two openings are 
extremely close together and very minute. The whole length of 
the vas was found to be filled with masses of spermatozoa. 

The Prostate is a compact, ring-like gland encircling the 
urethra where it opens into the cavity of the bladder at the 
internal urinary meatus. In shape and relative size it bears a 
very close resemblance to the human prostate. This resemblance 
also applies to the appearance of a transverse section taken 
through tlie gland (see text-fig. 47) except that in Ptiloce^'cm 
the acini are disposed all round the urethra, including the 
ventral aspect. The ducts are very numerous, opening into all 
sides of that part of the urethral canal which is enclosed by the 
•distal half of the prostate. The stroma of the gland consists of 
fibrous tissue intermingled with which are strand.s of unstriated 
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muscle. A small isolated lobule of the prostate lies posteriorly^ 
extruded from the main compact glandular mass and outside the 
prostatic capsule, in close association with the uterus masculinus 
and the seminal vesicles. The duct from this lobule opens into 
the floor of the prostatic urethra in company with the termination 
of the other prostatic ducts. This lobule is illustrated in 
text-fig. 47. The floor of the prostatic portion of the ui*ethra 
shows a low colliculus seminalis the centre of which is pierced 
about 2*5 mm. from the internal urinary meatus by the opening 
of the uterus masculinus. A section through this part of 
the urethra shows the mucous membrane lining to be richly 
plicated. 

The Uterus Maseidinus is a simple piriform sac 5 mm. in 
length. It extends up the posterior aspect of the prostate 
and the neck of the bladder to about the same height as- 


Text-figure 47. 



Veslc. Divert 


Transverse section through the prostatic Urethra. 

Traced with a projeotoscope. (X 16.) 

the seminal vesicles. Below, it narrows down to open into the 
urethra. The mucous membrane lining of this structure is 
covered with columnar epithelium and thrown into complicated 
folds. It should be noted that neither the vas, the duct of the 
vesiculai' gland, nor the uterus masculinus, passes through the 
substance of the prostate. 

The Memhrmous Urethra^ by which is here understood the 
urethral tract extending between the opening of the uterus 
masculinus and the commencement of the penile urethiu, is 
about 5 mm. in leni^h. The sections show that it is thin^walled 
and surrounded by a sphincter of striated muscle which is 
especially thick immediately distal to the prostate gland. As 
it is traced along from the prostate, the urethral wall loses its 
convolutions and rapidly takes en the app^rance in section of a 
transverse slit. Alon^ide the distal end of the membranous 
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urethra lie the conspicuous bulbo-urethral glands. These are 
flattened, oval bodies measuring about 3*5 mni. in long diameter. 
Histologically, they are seen to be glands of the tubulo-acinous 
type, tlie acini being lined by columnar epithelium which is 
much folded and evidently in an active condition. Many of the 
acini are filled and even distended with a colloid material 
containing eosinophil granules. The lateral and superficial 
aspect of the gland is investeil with a covering of striated muscle 
derived from the ischio-cavernosus, many fasciculi of which 
penetrate into the substance of the gland between tlio more 
superficial acini. The ducts of Cowper’s glands run alongside 
the urethra to open a little way disbil to the glands into the 
commencement of the penile urethra. 

Tlie Penis is short and stout, the penile portion of the urethra 
being not more than 5 mm. in length. The corpora cavernosa 
are strong and appear to be fairly firmly attached to the ischio- 
pubic arch. On surface view, the corpus spongiosum is not well 


Text-figure 48. 



The Penis exposed by renioval of the scrotal tissues. (X 6.) 

Lev, Pen, T^evntor ijeiiis muscle. Iteh.Cav, Uchio-cavernosus muscle. 


developed and certainly does not expand to form a definite bulb. 
At about the middle of the alxiominal surface of the body of the 
penis is inserted the strong tendon of the levator penis muscle, 
while surrounding the bases of the corpora cavernosa are the 
prominent ischio-cavernosus muscles. The glans penis is very 
distinctly limited proximally by a coronal sulcus along which the 
mucous membrane is reflected on to the deep surface of the 
prepuce. This sulcus is obliquely disposed, sloping distally 
on to the ventral aspect where the frenum is attached. The 
glans penis is almond-shaped and compressed laterally. It is 
covered by smooth mucous membrane which in the preserved 
specimen is thrown into fine transverse wrinkles. There are 
no spines or other elevations on the surface. The glans is about 
2*5 mm. in antero-posterior extent and forms distally a blunt 
apex. The meatal opening is a splitdike aperture which extends 
from the tip of the glans back to the coronal sulcus on the 
perineal aspect* The lips of the opening are in close apposition. 
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TJie prepuce is 4 innj. in depth on its deep surface, but it is hardly 
distinguklmble from the outside since, as already described, it is 
taken up into the general contour of tJie scrotal sac. Except, 
therefore, for the opening into the preputial sac, the penis is not 
evident on external examination. 

Serial sections through the penis show the corpora cavernosa 
to be stout columns of cavernous tissue, enclosed in a sheath of 
dense fibrous tissue. The two lK>dies are separated by a fibrous 
tissue septum, the septum pectinatum, and there is no trace of 
an os penis. The corpora cavernosa are continued to the 
extremity of the glans penis, the two bodies being here fused 
together without an intervening septum. The cavernous tissue 
of the corpus spongiosum is feebly developed. It is more 
abundant on the floor of the urethral canal, and here forms 
a longitudinal elevation in the lumen of the urethra which gives 
to the latter, in transverse section, the shape of a transverse 
crescent the concavity of which is below. This cavernous tissue 
increases in amount where it surrounds the urethra in the glans. 
The terminal part of the urethra forms a vertical slit in section 
until it opens at the external urinary meatus. Except for the 
bull'.o-urethral glands, no glands of any kind open into the 
penile urethra. Posteriorly, however, a small pouch-like diver¬ 
ticulum protrudes from the floor of the urethral canal between 
the lower poles of the bulbo-ui’ethral glands. The ischio- 
cavernosus muscles, in these sections, are seen to be relatively 
large masses, but the bulbo-cavemosus is very poorly developed. 

Ductless Glands. 

Tke Thyams forms a relatively huge lobulated mass lying in 
the mediastinum and measuring 8 mm. in antero-posterior 
diameter and 4 mm. laterally. It extends down over the Imse 
of the heart, coming in contact with the auricles, and up in 
front of the tra-chea into the base of the neck. The two lobes are 
fused together, but each is prolonged cranially to form an 
attenuated process representing the stalk of the original diver¬ 
ticulum. Histologically, the usual structure of the thymus is to 
be seen with cortical and medullary Kones and scattered HassalPs 
corptiscles. 

The Thyroid consists of two lateral lobes unconnected across 
the mid-line by any isthmus. Each lateral lobe consists of 
a pale yellow elongated body about 4 mm. in length, and lying 
alongside the upper three or four tracheal tings. The structure 
of the gland as shown by histological sections calls for little 
i^emai*k. The vesicles are numerous, and those near the peri¬ 
phery of the gland hre in many cases distended with colloid. In 
the central part of ^ the gland, the vesicles are smaller, more 
olosely crowded together, and there is here a considerable amount 
of intervesicular tissue. 

The Paruthyroids are relatively large deeply staining bodies 
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partially embedded in the posterior surface of the thyroid but 
not completely surrounded by thyroid tissue. 

The iSpleen is an elongated reddish body lying in close contact 
with the fundus of the stomach. It measures 16 mm, in length 
and has an average breadth of 3 mm. The cranial extremity 
is bluntly pointed while the caudal extremity is soraewliat 
rounded. The anterior and posterior borders are slightly 
irregular. 

The Suprarenale are small oval bodies of a bright yellow-oclue 
colour. They measure about 3 mm. in long diameter and are 
situated in contact with the kidneys immediately above the hila. 
Histologically, the gland shows the usual structure of cortex and 
medulla. The former is even and unconvoluted. 

The Pituitary Gland was unfortunately not well enough 
preserved in the sections to allow a study of it to be made. 

Myology. 

Tfie Facial Musndature, 

In the study of these fine muscles, it was found necessary to 
supplement the ordinary dissecting microscope by resecting 
portions of the muscle-layers and examining them spread out as 
films under a two-thirds objective. Only was it possible, for 
instance, by this method to detect the muscular nature of the 


Text-figure 49. 



very attenuated occipitalis sheet, to demonstrate the existence of 
a superior auricular muscle, and to define the limits of such a 
muscle as the orbicularis oculi. 

The Pkttyema forms a thin muscular sheet which can be traced 
posteriorly to a median raphe which extends from the occipital 
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crest where it merges with the occipitalis sheet to the upper 
thoracic region, over the deltoids into the upper arm, and over 
the proximal half of the pectoral region. From this extensive 
area, the fibres of the sheet converge by way of the lateral and 
ventral aspects of the neck towards the ocular and buccal I'egions. 
Those fibres which rise from the neighbourhood of the occipital 
crest curl round and gain a loose attachment to the cartilaginous 
concha of the ear where the latter joins the auditory meatus, 
forming thus a cervico-auncnlaris muscle. A fairly strong band 
of the platysma passes up towards the eye superficial to the 
auriculo*labialis superior, finally to blend with the orbicularis 
oculi muscle. The greater part of the muscle sheet, however, 
proceeds towards the angle of the mouth and passes into the 
upper and lower lips, freely intermingling with the fibres of the 
orbicularis oris and buccinator muscles. It is joined posteriorly 
by the auriculo-labialis inferior. The medio-ventral border of 
the platysma is very ill-defined, thereby contrasting with the 
condition found in Tupaia and reported in Lemui's. 

The Sphincter Colli Profundus is present but feebly developed, 
consisting of a few fibres wdiich run transversely across the 
ventral aspect of the neck deep to the platysma. Some of 
the fibres can be traced up to the cartilaginous meatus of 
the ear. 

The Occipitalis muscle forms an exceedingly fine membranous 
sheet which extends fi*om the occipital ci'est and the proximal 
extremity of the dorsal nuchal raphe over the roof of the skull 
towards the nose. The fibres blend posteriorly with those of 
the platysma and the auricular muscles and anteriorly with the 
orbicularis oculi and the muscles in the region of the upper lip. 
The fibres run mainly in an antero-posterior direction, but 
in front of the eye they diverge laterally to pass down towards 
the mouth. Here they form the frontalis component of the 
muscular sheet, the most anterior fibres of which run almost 
transversely across the dorsum of the snout from one side of the 
nose to the other* No bony attachment could be demonstrated 
in this region. 

The Orbicularis Oculi .—^This muscle consists of fibres which 
are disposed in the usual way, forming a very thin sheet, and 
blending freely at its margin with tlie frontalis, platysma, and 
auriculo-labialis superior. Attached to the anterior and pos¬ 
terior angles of the eye and lying altogether deep to the 
orbicularis oculi fibres are two very well-defined and strong 
muscles. The homologies of these muscles are not quite clear. 
The anterior muscle is firmly attached to the surface of the 
lachrymal bone, and possibly represents a prasorUculariB or a 
depressor tarsi muticle. The posterior mxiscle gains an equally 
fim attachment to the anterior end of the tipper border of the 
zygomatic arch. In my paper on myology of Tupaia I 
called this muscle the zygomitkchorbi^Maris, It may represent a 
retractor tarsi, but this latter muscle is typically more superficial, 
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being merely a part of the orbicularis sheet. Both these muscles 
are innervated by the Facial nerve. 

The Orbicularis Oris muscle consists of a very thin strip lying 
in the free borders of the lips, freely intermingling with the 
muscles round about, especially the platysrna and the buccinator. 
In the upper lip is an imdifrerentiated mass of muscle lying deep 
to the nasal extension of the frontalis sheet and embedded 
in which are the follicles of the maxillary vibrissae. The fibres 
of this muscle mass run antero-posteriorly and gain no demon¬ 
strable bony attachment. They appear to represent the mm. 
Zygoinatici^ Retractor Naris, and Erectores Vibrissce which foim 
fairly distinct muscles in ^Pupaia, Deep to this muscle, which 
may be here called the musctdus lahhmi proprius, was found a 
representative of the Levator Anguli Oris muscle, the fibres of 
which run downwards from the maxilla immediately distal to 
the infraorbital foramen to the upper lip. This muscle is very 
small but somewhat conspicuous because of its dark pink colour. 

The Auricular Muscles, 

The External Ear of Piilocercus is well developed, and in 
association with this the muscles attached to it are clearly 
differentiated. 

The posterior auricular muscle is represented by two separate 
slips both of which arise from the occipital crest and adjacent 
portion of the nuchal raphe. The anterior muscle runs forwards 
and laterally, and behind the ear divides into two parts. Of 
these, the anterior is inserted into the pinna on a little eminence 
which corresponds to the fossa triangularis, while the posterior 
is attached postero-superiorly to this. The posterior muscle 
runs laterally to the posterior border of the concha where 
the latter joins the meatus. 

The superior auricular muscle is very small and difficult to 
identify. Its fibres are attached below to the cranial surface of 
the pinna and, traced upwards, they turn forwards to become 
continuous with the fibres of the occipitalis muscle. 

The anterior group of auricular muscles is represented by 
a broa<l band which runs backwards to the cranial aspect of the 
base of the crus helicis, M, Scuiularisy and a nanow slip which 
is attached to the dorsal aspect of the helix a little above 
the former, Portia Transiens. Both these muscles arise from the 
temporal fascia and blend anteriorly with the outer fibres of 
the orbicularis oculi. They ai^e suppled by preauricular branches 
of the Facial nerve. 

The Depressor SfeUcis is a small but well defined slip which 
runs from the anterior border of the base of the helix downwards 
to blend euperficiallj with the auriculo-labialis superior. 

The MartMlmlo-amncularis is readily demonstrable as a sub- 
cjlindrioal muscle, somewhat darker in colour than the other 
muscles in the neighlKmrhoodi passing from the deep aspect 
<d the base of the helix to end in the fascia lying behind the 
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Upper part of the posterior border of the masseter. No osseous 
attachment could be found. 

The Cervwo'-aurioularu has been described in connection with 
the platysma sheet. 

M. Auriculo-lahitdU Superior .—A well defined muscle rising 
from the region of the tragus and passing forwards. It divides 
anteriorly into three slips which run deep to the upper fibres of 
the platysma and are lost in the tissues below the eye, blending 
with the fibres of the orbicularis oculi. 

M. Auricido-lcibialia Inferior .—This is represented by a small 
slip which is attached to the ear just in front of the incisura 
auris and runs forwards to intermingle with the fibres of the 
platysma sheet. 

Mm. Helicia and Tragicus are represented by fibres running 
vertically between the crus helicis and the tragus, and thus 
forming a M. Trago-Helicinus. M. Antitroigims is also present, 
and is connected with the former muscle by fibres which cross 
over the incisura auris. 

The M7n. Obliqui are present as longitudinal fibres stretching 
over the cranial surface of the pinna from the base towards the 
tip of the ear. 

Mmcles of Mastication. 

The Masseter is a bulky, powerful muscle. It can with little 
difficulty be divided into three distinct layers. The most 



Muaclea of Mastication. (X 2.) 

superficial layer rises from the anterior two-thirds of the lower 
border of the sygontatic arch. Its mimvior border is markedly 
tendinous and is attached to the sygomatic process of the 
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maxilla. The fibres of this layer run almost horizontally 
backwards and are inserted into the angle of the mandible ana 
the lower border for 11 min. in front of the angle. The middle 
layer is separated from the superficial layer by an aponeurotic 
layer, but the two layers blend anteriorly. It rises from almost 
the whole length of the lower border of the zygomatic arch, but 
not extending quite so far forward in this attachment as the 
superficial layer. The fibres pass downwards and backwards to 
be inserted into the posterior part of the lower border of the 
mandible, but mainly into the outer surface of the angle where 
they form a conspicuous tendon. The deep layer consists of 
fieshy fibres which rise from the lower border and deep surface 
of the zygomatic arch and run vertically downwards to be 
inserted into the greater part of the lateral surface of the 
ascending ramus. It is pierced at the junction of its middle and 
posterior thirds by the masseteric branch of the trigeminal. 

The Temporal Muscle^ as in Tupaia, can be subdivided into 
three components. The superficial part takes origin from the 
anterior three-quarters of the temporal crest, the anterior part 
of the tempo»*al fossa, and the ajwneurotic surface of a corre¬ 
sponding extent of the deep layer. Its fibres gain an aponeu¬ 
rotic attachment to the anterior border of the coronoid process 
and ascend ing ramus of the mandible, reaching down to the 
alveolar border. The deep head rises from the remainder of the 
temporal crest and fossa and is inserted mainly into the anterioi* 
and posterior bor<lers and the deep surface of the large cor«)noid 
process. The zygomatic portion rises from the upper border of 
the posterior end of the zygomatic arch and slightly from 
tlie deep surface, here blending with the deep layer of the 
masseter. It is insei'ted into the lateral surface of the coronoid 
process. 

The Digastric Mascle is well developed. It consists of two bellies 
which are united by a fine oblique tendinous intersection, and 
not by a definite tendon as is the case in Tnpaia. There is, 
liowever, a development of an aponeurotic surface on the lateral 
aspect of the junction of the two bellies. The anterior belly is 
aponeurotic on its lower surface at its insertion. The latter 
extends along the lower border of the mandible from a point 
2 mm. liehind the symphysis backwards for a distance of 9 mm. 
The two anterior bellies are united by a frail central arched 
tendon from which fibres arise and run directly forw.ards. No 
decussation of fibres could be detected in the mid-line. The 
mylohyoid nerve was observed entering its deep surface. Tliere 
is no connection between the digastric and tlie hyoid bone. The 
posterior belly rises from the posterior extremity of the tympanic 
bulla, the occipital bone immediately behind and the adjacent 
margin of the stylohyal. The posterior belly is innervated from 
the N. Facialis. 

The UyUhyoid muscle extends from the basihyal forwards to 
within 6 mm. of the symphysis. It rises as usual from the 
Peoc. ZoaL. Soc.—1926, No. LXXXII. 82 
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mylohyoid ridge of the mandible, the posterior fibres passing 
obliquely backwards to be ineerted into the whole length of the 
basihyal, and the anterior fibres running transversely to the 
median raphe. .The mylohyoid nerve lies on the superficial 
surface of the muscle. 

There is no sign of a M, intermundihidaris, 

Pterygoidem Intemus, —This large muscle can be separated 
into two equal layers by an aponeurotic lamina in the centre. 
It rises from the whole of the pterygoid fossa and from the 
surface of the allsphenoid behind this as fai' as the level of 
the foramen ovale. A small tendinous slip (representing the 
superficial head) takes origin fmm the tip of the external 
pterygoid plate and joins the main mass. The muscle is inserted 
into the medial aspect of the angle of the mandible. 

PtsrygoideuB Eixdemits is small compared to the preceding 
muscle, but is quite conspicuous. It rises from the lateral 
surface of the external pterygoid plate and the adjacent surface 
of the alisphenoid laterally, but there is no distinct division into 
two heads at the origin. The insertion is mainly into the 
anterior aspect of the capsule of the temporomandibular joint, 
bony attachment l)eing very feeble. The muscle is in contact 
above with the lower fibres of the deep head of the temporal 
muscle, but is well differentiated from this muscle. 

The BuoeinfUm' muscle forms a thin pale layer which is 
attached to the posterior parts of the alveolar margins of upper 
and lower jaws, the fibres of which run forward into the cheek 
and blend intimately with those of the orbicularis oris. 

The Temor Palati rises from the cartilage of the auditory 
tube and the bulla posterolaterally. It forms a shiny aponeurotic 
sheet which winds round the prominent hamular process of the 
medial pterygoid plate to reach the palatine velum. 

lavator Fcdati is a distinct muscle rising almost entirely from 
the cartilage of the auditory tube and slightly from the bulla 
medial to the tube. It passes with the tube into the 
nasophaiynx. 

Muscles of fke Neck. 

M. Stemomastoid, —Tiiis muscle is broad and thick. It can 
be divided with little difficulty into (a) a stemomastoid component 
which is attached above by a flattened tendon to the mastoid 
bone immediately over the styloumstoid foramen, and below is 
inserted inito the proximal Wder of the manubrium stem!; 
-(6) a clavicular part which below is attached to the clavicle from 
the sternal extremity laterally for 7 mm. The superficial fibres 
of this part are Ssttached above to the occipital crest from the 
mastoid to withiU 6 mm. cS the mid-line, and the deep fibres 
end in the mastoid bone. The spinal accessory nerve pesses 
between the eieido-masteid and oleido-oeoipital oomponenti, and 
deep to t&e stermwastoid pcmtion. 
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M, Sternohyoid .—Origin from the posterior surface of the 
manubrium sterni and insertion into the caudal border of the 
basihyal. Tiie muscle is in contact with its fellow of the opposite 
side in the whole of its extent and gains no attachment to the 
clavicle. 

M. Sternothyroid >—This muscle at its origin from the back of 
the manubrium sterni is closely blended with the preceding 
muscle. It is inserted into the lateral surface of the thyroid 
cartilage. 

M. Thyrohyoid has the usual attachments to the ala of the 
thyroid cartilage (in continuity with the sternothyroid) and to 
the thyrohyal. 

Jf. Omohyoid is a \ ery slender strap of muscle attached above 
to the basihyal lateral to the insertion of the sternohyoid, and 
below to the cephalic border of the scapula close to the Iwse of 
the coracoid process. Under cover of the sternomastoid, it 
shows a narrow oblique tendinous intersection running in a 
medial and caudal direction. 

M, Scalenus anticus is absent in all the specimens examined. 
No nuiscle-fibrcs pass from the cervical vertebrai to the first rib 
superficial t<3 the subclavian artery. Herein Ftilocercus contrasts 
with Tupaia in wliich the muscle is present. 

Scalenus medius .—This muscle takes origin from the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th cervical transverse ptt>cesses and is inserted into the 
first rib immediately posterior to the subclavian artery. 

M. Scalemts posticus is an extensive muscle which rises from 
the transverse processes of all except the first and last cervical 
vertebrae. It is inserted chiefly into the 6th rib, lateral to the 
rectus abdominis. At its medial margin it also gains a feeble 
attacUment to the 2n(l, 3rd, and 4th ribs, its fibres here blending 
partly with the lateral margin of the rectus abdominis. 

M. liectm capitis anticus major takes origin from the transverse 
processes of the 4th, 6th, 6th, and 7th cervical vertebrte and is 
inserted into the basioccipital as usual. 

J/. Rectus capitis anticus minor .—Origin fi'om the lateral part 
of the anterior arch of the atlas and insertion into the basi- 
occipital bone posterior to the preceding muscle. 

i/. Rectus capitis UUeralis .—This muscle is distinct, and rises 
from the transverse process of the atlas to be inserted into the 
jugular surface of the occipital bone. 

M. Spleuius capitis .—This forms a bulky muscle which rises 
from the whole length of the ligamentum nuchse and the upper 
four dorsal spines. It is iusei-ted into the occipital crest 
extending from the median line out to the mastoid bone. The 
lateral extremity of the insertion is aponeurotic and lies deep to 
and blends with the attachment here of sternomastoid. There 
is no splenius ooUi. 

M. ComjfAmus (Semi^hutUs capitis ).—This muscle rises from 
the transverse processes of ail the cervical vert6bx*8s except the 
first two, and the upper two or three dorsal vertebrsB. It is 

82<» 
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inserted into the occipital bone below the occipital crest. The 
muscle is not divisible into separate parts and there is no sign 
of a hivmter cervids, 

M. Longissimus capitis ( Tradielomasioid), —This forms a well- 
defined strap of muscle lising from the transvei-se processes of 
the 5th and 6th cervical vertebrae and inserted into the mastoid 
deep to the attachment of sternomastoid. 

M. Transversalis cervids is an upward continuation into the 
neck of longissimus dorsi, and is attached to the transverse 
processes of all the cervical vertebrie except the first. 

M, Semispinalis colli consists of fibres which, for the most 
part, rise from the transverse processes and are inserted into the 
spines of the cervical vertebra?. The most cranial fiVnes, however, 
do not converge on the spinous process of the axis, but pass deep 
to the lower border of the inferior oblique muscle to gain 
attachment to the transverse process of the atlas. 

M. Bectus capitis posticus superfidalis. —This is quite distinct, 
and forms a flattened triangular muscle rising from the spinous 
processes of the 2nd and 3rd cervical vertebra?, and inserted into 
the occipital bone immediately deep to complexus. 

M. Rectus capitis posticus ma^or rises from the spine of the 
axis and is inserted into the occipital bone deep to the complexus. 

M, Ohliqims superior, —This muscle rises from the transvense 
process of the atlas and is attached above as usual to the occipital 
bone deep to complexus. 

if. Obliquus inferior. —This muscle is conspicuous for its bulky 
size. It rises from the spinous pi-ocess of the axis and is 
inserted into the transverse process of the atlas. 

M, Rectus capitis posticus minor. —Origin from the posterior 
tubercle of the atlas and insertion into the posterior margin of 
the foramen magnum. All these suboccipital muscles, it may be 
noted, are both strongly developed and well diflTerentiated. 

M. Longus colli. —Tin’s muscle may be divided into a vertical 
and two oblique components. The vertical portion runs between 
the first four dor.saI vertebrae below and the last four cervical 
vertebrae above. Tlie upper oblique part rises from the transverse 
processes of the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th cervical vertebrae and is 
inserted partly into the front of the atlas and partly into the 
front of the axis. The lower oblique pai‘t rises from the bodies 
of the first five dorsal vertebrsB and is inserted into the transverse 
processes of the last two cervical vertebr®. 

Tke Mmcles of the Tongue mid IlyOi/^ Region^ 

M. Geniohyoideus. —This is a well-developed muscle rising from 
the whole of the anterior surface of the basihyal where it 
overlaps the hyoglibi^us muscle. It inins forward to end in a 
tendinous insertion at the lower border of the mandible extending 
back from the symphysis for about 2 mm. It is in close contact 
with its fellow of the opposite side throughout its extent. It is 
supplied by a twig given off by the hypoglossal trunk. 
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M* Genwhyoglossna ,—This muscle is perfectly distinct from 
the preceding muscle. Ifc has a small origin from the upper 
border of the hyoid bone and is inserted mainly into the mucous 
membrane of the tongue in the usual way. The lowermost fibres 
are attached in front to the lower border of the mandible 
extending back from the symphysis menti for some 4 mm. on 
either side. 


T<ixt-figure 51. 



stylohyoid Hegion. (X 4.) 

Ch.Ql. ChoudroglossiiR. G.Ol, Genioglopsiis. IX.Ol. Hyoglosius. Sty.QL 

Styloglossus. InHr.XXy, Iiiterhyoideus. 8ty.l*h. Stylopharyngeus. Sti/.Hd. 
Stylohyoideus. Stylohyal bone. B, Bulla. VII. Facial nerve. 

0.11. Omohyoid. St.S. Sternohyoid. Di. Digustricus. XII. Hypo¬ 
glossal nerve. Th. Thyroid gland. C.C. Common Carotid artery. St.M. 
Sternomastoid. J.J.F, Internal jugular vein. A". Vagus nerve. 

M. Hyoglosaus takes origin from the thyrohyal and the basi- 
hyal, reaching to the mid-line. Running forwards the muscles 
diverge on either side of tlie geuioglossus muscles to reach the 
lateral and dorsal aspects of the tongue. The trunk of the hypo¬ 
glossal nerve enters the substance of the tongue by passing 
between the liyoglossus and the genioglossus muscles. 

M» Styhglo&sm ,—This muscle is well differentiated and rises 
from the lateral convex surface of the stylohyal immediately 
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below the external auditory meatus. It runs forwards and 
medially to meet the hyoglossus with which its fibres intermingle. 

M, Stylohyoidem .—This lies altogether deep to the digastricna. 
It forms a rounded fleshy belly which takes origin from the 
lateral surface of the stylohyal. It is crossed supei’ficially at 
its origin by a branch of the ectocarotid passing to the facial and 
submaxillary regions. Its fibres are directed medially, superficial 
to the hypoglossal nervo and the termination of the ectocarotid 
artei'y, to be* inserted into the lateral half of the bnsihyal and 
the medial extremity of the thyrohyal. It is supplied by the 
facial nerve. 

M. I^tylopharynge^is,-— This is a relatively thick fleshy layer of 
muscle w’hich wraps over the anterior en<l of the rounded bulla. 
It rises from the anterior half of the stylohyal and its fibres run 
across the surface of the tympanic bulla to reach the pharyngeal 
wall by passing under cover of the hyoglossus and the inter- 
hyoideus. A branch w’as traced to the muscle from the 
glossopharyngeal nerve. 


Text-figure 52. 



The Hyoid Api)ar«tUH, shoN^ing the Iiiierhyoideae wm^de. (X 4.) 

AT. Chondroglo88tt8. —Under this heading is described a thin 
but distinct layer of muscle which rises from the ceratohyal and 
the medial end of the epiliyai and passes dorsally on the side of 
the genioglossus, its fibres blending with the latter muscle near 
the dorsum of the tongue. 

J/. Interhyoidms, —This muscle is interposed between the 
hyoglossus and the stylopharyngeus. It runs between the upper 
margin of the thyrohyid below and the ceratohyal and medial 
half of the epibyal above. It is innervated by the glosso¬ 
pharyngeal nerve. This musde, as Dr, Edgeworth has pointed 
out to me, corresponds to M. subarcuatus rectus 1 of the series 
of longitudinal mui^cles found in lower vertebrates. 

MmctdcUnre of the Dorsal and Shoulder Region* 

Mp JVajWJzitis.—The origin of this muscle, which forms a 
continuous sheet, is fiom the occipital protul^ance, from the 
nuchal crest for 3 mm. from the mid-line, from the ligamentum 
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Text-figure 53. 



nuchiBy and from the spines of the upper 8 or 9 thoracic Yertebrie^ 
and the interspinous ligaments. It is inserted into the cephalic 
Up of the free border of the scapular spine and into the medial 
4 mm. of the caudal lip. There is no clavicular attachment. 
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M, Laiimmtis dm'si takes origin directly from the spines of 
the 5th to the 13th thoracic vertebrae inclusively and the 
interspinous ligaments, from the luml)odorsal aponeurosis, and 
from the lateral sui'faoe of the last three ribs. It is inserted 
by a characteristic Hat tendon into the well-defined fossa which 
forms the floor of thsK bicipital groove on the humerus. This 
muscle gains no attachment to the crest of the ilium. 

Jf. Serratua antims takes origin by digitations from the upper 
8 ribs. It is continuous with the levator anguli scapulse, and 
is inserted into the caudal half of the vertebral border of the 
scapula. 

M, Rhomhoideua capitis rises from the nuchal crest deep to 
trapeziusand sternomastoid, extending laterally from the mid-line 
for 4-5 mm. It takes no origin from the ligamentum nuchas. It 
is inserted into the vertebral border of the scapula opposite the 
base of the spine, where it blends with the rhomboideus cervicis. 
This muscfe is innervated by the sam^^nerve which supplies the 
levator swipulas posticus. 

J/. Rhomboideus cervicis is not divisible into major and minor 
portions. It takes origin from the upper four thoracic spines and 
intei^spinoiis ligaments, and is inserte(i into the vertebial border 
of the scapula caudal to the spine. 

Levator scapulce posticus, —This muscle, which is also known as 
the Atlanta-scapular is or the dorsal part of the Omo^cleido- 
transversarius^ rises from the ventral aspect of the atlas, and is 
inserted into the vertebral border of the scapula just above the 
base of tlie spine and into the medial end of the upper lip of 
the spine. 

Levator scapulae auticus (A tlantO’acromialis) rises from the a tlas 
immediately medial to the attachment of the preceding muscle, 
and gains insertion into the caudal border of the metacromion 
proceas of the scapula. 

Levator anguli scapulae, —This muscle takes origin by a series 
of digitations from the tmnsverse processes of all the cervical 
vertebiiB except the first, immediately positerior to the scalenus 
posticus. It is inserted into the vertebral border of the scapula 
proximal to the base of the spii:e and continuous directly with 
the attachment of the serratus anticus. 

Muscles of the Upper Extremity. 

M. Fectoralis Major, —This muscle cannot be divided into 
separate parts. It takes a continuous origin from the lower end 
of the tendon of the sternomastoid, from the medial extremity 
of the clavicle (vary slight attachment), from the capsule of the 
sterno-clavicular j^nt, irom the whole length of the sternum, 
the xipbistemum, U%e sternal ends of the costal cartilages, and 
slightly from the upper end of the rectus sheath. It is inserted 
in the usual fasion into the outer lip of the bicipital groove, 
extending from the distal end of the detibid eminence upwards 
for 6 mm. This muscle is supplied by the lateral anterior 
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Tfxt-figiive 54. 



Mnsculatiire of the Trank, (x U.) 

^JST. Geniohyoid. J>L Pii:tt<itric. Mk, Myloliyoid. Par. Parotid gland. 

Parotid duct. BLMate, 8uht«>»xUlary g'and. Nc.AT. Scaleinw tnedini. 
N<f,P. ScaleuuR posticuo. Subclavuw. P.JIfa. PectorRlie major. 

P,ML PectomlU minor. St.C. 8ternoo»»staUf». AhdM, Ahdomino-hnmeralie. 
D.M» lh>i‘ao-liamei*iiii 4 . JK. 46, Hectas abdoininaliR* S.Ani. Serratus 
ttuticue. 
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thoracic nerve which enteia the deep surface of tlie muscle by 
passing deep to the subclavius, and by the medial anterior 
thoracic which pierces pectoraJis minor. 

M. Pectoralis Minor is incompletely separated from the 
pectoralis major at the lower pail; of its origin. It rises from 
the 4th to 7tlx costal cartilages and adjacent part of the sternum, 
and is pierced by the medial anterior thoracic nerve which 
supplies it. The muscle is inserted by a thin tendinous expansion 
into the capsule of the shoulder-joint, the gre^t tuberosity, the 
lateral border of the bicipital groove, and the fascia covering 
the tendon of the long head of biceps, extending down the shaft 
of the humerus for 8 mm. 

Mm. Abdomino^ cmd IJorso-humeralis .—These muscles arise by 
a common tendon which is attached to the neck of the humerub 
deep to the insertion of pectoralis minor, extending down the 
humeral shaft fw 5 mm. The two muscles become separated at 
a distance of about 8 mm. from their origin. The abdomino^ 
humeralis runs toAvarda the mid-ventral line, spreading out over 
the rectus sheath. Its proximal border is contiguous and blends 
with the caudal borders of pectoralis major and minor. The 
dorso-hurneralis spreads over the flank, forming an extensive 
panniculus which reaches from the lower abdominal region over 
the outer side of the thigh to the base of the tail. Both these 
muscles are innervated by a neiwe which is derived from the 
medial cord of the bmchial plexus in common with the medial 
anterior thoracic nerve, and which runs to its destination under 
cover of the pectoralis minor muscle. 

M. Suhclaviiis ,—This is a relatively bulky muscle which takes 
origin from the first costal cartilage close to the stex’nuin, ainl is 
inserted into the lower and posterior aspects of the lateral 
extremity of the clavicle. There is no attachment to the scapula. 

The Deltoid consists of two parts at its origin. The clavicular 
head rises from the lateral 6 mm. of the anterior border of the 
clavicle, and the acromial head takes origin by a well-defined 
tendon from the inetacromial tubercle. The insertion is into 
the prominent deltoid crest on the humerus, where it blends 
with the lower fibres of the pectoralis major. 

Teree major .—This rises from the inferior angle and the whole 
length of the axillary border of the scapula, and is inserted as 
usual into the medial margin of the bicipital groove. 

Teree minor .—This muscle is relatively large. It rises from 
the lateral three-quarters of the scapular spine and the fascia 
covering the lateral ]mrt of infraspiimtus to a corresponding 
extent. It is inserted into the shaft of the humerus by a flat 
tendon 3 mm. broj^d. This tendon lies deep to the deltoid, its 
lower fibres blending with the insertion of the deltoid. A branch 
of the axillary nerve was traced into the teres minor. 

Jf. Subeoapularia .—Tliis rises from the whole of the ventral 
surface of the scapuk. It is pierced by f^hree subscapular nerves 
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which divide the muscle indistinctly into four parts. Each of 
these parts shows a somewhat bipenniform arrangement of its 
fibres and becomes tendinous towards the insertion into the 
lesser tuberosity of the humerus. 

Mm, Supra- and Infraspinaim .—Both these muscles are 
powerfully developed. The former rises from the supraspinous 
fossii and the proximal surface of the spine, the latter from the 
hollovved-out infraspinous fossa and the distal surface of the spine. 
Tliey are inserted into the greater tuberosity of the humerus. 

Triceps ,—This muscle is somewliat complicated. It consists 
of (a) a long head, which tjikes origin from the infraglenoid 
ridge of the scapula, forms a thick belly, and is inserted into the 
tip of the olecranon process superficially; (h) a lateral head 
which can he subdivided inton poilion which rises by a tendinous 
attachment from the [)ostero-intei'iial aspect of the neck of the 
humerus, above the insertion of teres minor and lateral to 
the proximal extremity of bracliialis antiens, and also from the 
fascia covering biachialis nnticus; a portion rising by a linear 
fleshy origin h'oni the posterior surface of the humerus medial 
to brachialis nnticus extending from the neck down the shaft for 
1) mm.; a third portion which blends closely with the preceding 
portion hut lies on a deeper plane and rises also from the back 
of the humerus lateral to the musculospii il groove and is pai'tly 
tendinous Ijelow, The first and second [»arts of the lateral head 
are inserted in common info the lateral }>order of the olecranon 
j)iocess and into tiie deep fascia covering the extensor muscles 
of the forearm. The third part is associated at its insertion 
wdtli the long liead, gaining attachment to the tip of the olecranon 
process, (c) The medial head of the triceps is small, rising from 
the humeral shaft extending from the middle of the inner aspect 
down over the lower half of the posterior surface. It is inserted 
deeply into the common tendon of insertion. 

M, Anconeus is not present as a separate muscle. It is 
lepresented by the lower fibres of the medial head of triceps 
rising from the back of the spinator ridge and being inserted 
into the radial margin of the olecranon process. 

Biceps ,—The long head rises from the upper margin of the 
glenoid cavity and forms a relatively thick tendon which runs 
through the cavity of the sboulder^joint. The shoid; bead is well 
formed and rises from the apex of the coracoid process in common 
with the coracobrachialis, the tendon of the latter muscle also 
giving attachment to some of the fibres. The two heads join 
about 5 mm. below the tip of the coracoid process. The tendon 
of insertion is strongly attached to tlje radial tubercle. No 
lacertus fibiT)sus is present. 

M* Cotaco^hrachialisr^lilnfi muscle i$ in its generalised form. 
The short head is fleshy, rises from the lower surface and medial 
margin of the coracoid process, and is insei-ted into the medial lip 
rf the bicipital groove proximal to the insertion of Istissimus 
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dorsi. The long head i«i tendinous at its origin from the tip of 
the coracoid process, and is inserted into the medial border of the 
humerus extending from the micldle of the shaft down across the 
entepicondylar foramen to the medial epicondyle of the humerus. 
The musculocutaneous nerve passes between these two portions 
and supplies them. 

M» Brcuihialis Antioua, —Origin from the anterior surface of 
the lower half of the humerus and extending upwards postero¬ 
lateral to the deltoid to reach the posterior aspect of the neck of 
the humerus. The muscle is inserted as usual into the coronoid 
process of the ulna. 

M. Dorso-epUrochUaris, —As in Tupaia, this muscle rises by 
two heads, but they are not so distinctly separable. It takes 
origin mainly froni the tendon of latissimus dorsi, a few fibres 
only coniing from the adjacent tendon of teres major. The lower 
attachment is to the medial side of the olecranon process. 

ilf. Condylo-Olecranonis. —This forms a muscular layer crossing 
over the ulnar ner\e fiom the lower end of the medial supra¬ 
condylar ridge to tlie olecranon process, blending below with the 
upper fibres of the extensor carpi ulnaris. 

Muscles of the Forearm, 

M, Brachioradialis. —This is found to be completely absent, 
and in this feature Hilocercus resembles the Lipotyphla and 
stands in contrast to Tupaia^ in which this muscle is normally 
present (at least in sp. minor and ferrugineti), 

M. Supinator rises by a i*ounded tendon from the lateral 
epicondyle, the lateral aspect of the capsule of the elbow-joint 
and the small sesamoid bone situated here. There is no ulnar 
attachment. Insei*ted by fleshy fibres into the anterior and 
lateral aspects of the upper half of the radius. The posterior 
iuterosseous nerve passes altogether deep to the muscle. 

Mm, Extensores Ca/rpi Badialis and Brevis rise by a continuous 
origin from the supinator ridge of the humerus, extending up 
from the lateral epicondyle for some 5 mm. Tendons are formed 
at a distance of 14 mm. from the oHgin, and the insertions are, as 
usual, into the bases of the 2nd and 3rd metaoarpals. 

Extemor Communis Digitomm rises from the lateral epicondyle 
and intermuscular septa. Tendons are formed at the middle of 
the forearm and are ultimately inserted into the terminal 
phalanges of the ulnar four digits, apopeurotic expansions being 
formed on the dorsal aspect of the proximal phalanges which are 
intimately blended with the capsules of the inteiphalangeal 
joints. The division of the tendons of this muscle is liable to 
variation, but in specimen two tendons were first formed, 
of which the radial fcipplied the 2jid and 3rd digits, and the ulnar 
the 3rd, 4th, and 5th digits. 

Extensor Digitorum LcUerrdis, —This muscle rises in common 
•with the former, but <]uickly becomes sepamted. It forms a long 
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Miisclefi of the Forelinib. (X2.) 

JL*D, Latiwimns dorsi. M.C,n. MuectilocatBiieous nerve. Md,n, Median nerve. 
JJjn, UlAar nerx-e. M,Sm. Mnaculo»piral nerve. TrM, Medial head of 
triceps. TtSj. Long head of triceps. Bi. Biceps. C,Br, Coiaco- 
brachialis. C.O. Condylo-olecranon. jP,X. Palmaris longus. 

JSsctensor carpi radialis longus. JP.C.IT. Flexor caipi xdnaris. JE.C.U. 
Shctenior oan>i ulntris. Flexor carpi radialis. F.Br. Palmaris 

hrevis. F*SrM» Flexor brevis manus. AbdJ*.Br, Abductor pollicis 
brevis. Flexor pollicis brevis. 
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tendon wldch below the wrjst divides into two to pass to the 4th 
and 5th digits^ fusing with the corresponding tendons of the 
extensor communis. 

Extetisor Carpi Ulnaris, —Origin from the lateral epicondyle 
and intermuscular septa. No attachment to ulna. Insertion 
into the base of the 5th metncai'pal. 

Abdmtar Follicu Longus, —This is a large muscle rising 
from the proximal half of the posterior surfaces of the radius and 
ulna, extending up on to the lateral surface of the olecranon, 
and from a corresponding extent of the interosseous membrane. 
It is inserted by a stout tendon into the base of the 1st 
metacarpal. 

Extensor PolUds Longus, —This muscle can be readily separated 
from the remainder of the deep extensor mass up to its origin 
from the lateral surface of the base of the olecranon. The tendon 
is inserted into the terminal phalanx of the pollex. 

There is no Extensor Pollicis Brevis, 

Extensor Profundus Bigitorum, —This muscle rises from the 
lateral aspect of the ulna, extending from the base of the 
olecranon down the upper third of the shaft. It supplies tendons 
to the index and rnedius digits, joining the corresponding tendons 
of the extensor communis. This and the preceding muscle lie at 
their origin between the Extensor Carpi Ulnaris and the shaft 
of the ulna. 

M, Pro^mtor Radii Teres, —There is no ulnar head. The 
muscle is well developed, and takes origin from the medial 
epicondyle. It is inserted by a broad tendinous attachment to 
the middle of the lateral aspect of the shaft of the mdius. 

Flexor Carpi Radialis rises by the common flexor tendon from 
the medial epicondyle of the humerus. It becomes tendinous 
just below the middle of the arm and is inserted into the base of 
the 2nd metacarpal. 

Palmaris Longus has a similar origin to the preceding muscle. 
It becomes tendinous a little above the middle of the forearm, 
and at the proximal border of the transverse carpal ligament it 
spreads out to become continuous with the palmar fascia and 
with the transverse caipal ligament itself. The palmar 
aponeurosis is relatively poorly developed. 

Flexor Carpi Ulnaris, -This aidses from the medial epicondyle 
of the humerus and the upper half of the posterior border of the 
ulna. At the wrist its tendon splits into two parts, a larger 
portion which is inserted into the pisiform bone and a smaller 
•slip which runs to the 5th metacarpal bone, immediately distal to 
the base. 

Flexor Suhlimis Bigitorum, —^There is no radial head to this 
muscle, the origin being entirely from the medial epicondyle in 
.association with iho common flexor mass. The muscle forms 
four tendons some 3 or 4 tnm. above the level of the wrist which 
pass beneath the transverse carpal ligament to the four ulnar 
digits. Onposite the metacaipo-pbalang^l jointaeeoh tendon 
splits to RUow the passage of the deep flexor tendon, and Anally 
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gains insertion into the middle phalanx. The tendon to the 
minimus digit is joined immediately before it splits by the fine 
tendon of the flexor brevis manus. Above the wrist a strong 
tendon is given off from the deep aspect of the flexor sublimis to 
join the flexor profundus digitorum. 

Flexor Frofundue Digitorum is a large muscle rising from 
several sources. A small superficial head takes origin from the 
deep aspect of the common flexor tendon from the medial 
epicondyle and ends in a fine tendon. The main mass rises from 
the front of the radius from the bicipital tubercle down to the 
proximal border of pronator quadratus, from anterior and medial 
surfaces of the ulna up to the base of the olecranon process, and 
from a coiTesponding extent of the interosseous membrane. At 

Text-figure 56. 



Palmar teudoub of Flexor Profundus Digitorum. 

the wrist this mass becomes iindistinctly divided into three parts, 
lateral, central, and medial, which fuse together again to form a 
broad flattened common tendon. This receives on its superficial 
surface the communication from the flexor sublimis and the 
tendon of the superficial head, and in the palm divides into five 
tendons which pass to reach terminal phalanges of the five digits. 
In the common palmar tendon is developed a small sesamoid bone 
at the base of the tendon for the 2K>llex. The superficial part is 
supplied direct from the median nerve, and the deep part by the 
volar interosseous and ulnar nerves. 

The iVcnutor Qwdratm is well developed. It extends between 
the mdius ani3l nlna for a distance of 5| mm. from the lower 

Ko 3L md^Vinmie apart from the prons^ quad m tu s was 
detected. 
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Mu9cle% of the Hand. 

The Palmaria Brevis is very distinct. Its fibres run trans¬ 
versely from the palmar aspect of the transverse carpal ligament 
and the palmar fascia to the integument on the ulnar side of the 
hypothenar eminence. 

Mm. Lumbricalee .—These are four in number and very con¬ 
spicuous. They rise from the origins of the separate tendons of 
the hexor profundus, each muscle rising from the two tendons 
between which it lies. They pass round the radial side of their 
respective digits to reach the dorsal extensor expansions, but 
mainly to be attached to the proximal phalanges. 

M. Abductor PoUids Brevis is a thin attenuated muscle which 
rises from the tmnsvei'se carpal ligament and slightly from the 
ossicle on the Os Trapezoideum. It terminates in a fine tendon 
which is inserted into the radial side of the base of the proximal 
phalanx and the radial sesamoid bone of the thumb. 

M. Flexor Brevis PolUcis .—This is a bulky muscle which rises 
from the transverse carpal ligament, the ossicle on the palmar 
aspect of the Os Trapezoideum, and the adjacent part of the 
carpus, and is inserted into the base of the proximal phalanx, 
the distal, extremity of the first metacarpal, and the capsule of the 
metacarpo-phalangeal joint mainly on the radial side, though 
some fibres pass also to the medial side. No separate Opponens 
Pollicis is present. 

Flexor Brevis Manvs .—This very delicate muscle rises from the 
ulnar region of the transverse cai'pal ligament, aid supplies a fine 
tendon which joins the tendon of fiexor sublimis to the 5th digit 
before it splits. In Tupaia^ it may her© be note<l, the flexor brevis 
manus replaces the minimus tendon of flexor sublimis altogether. 

M. Abductor Minimi l)i<jiti is a broad muscle which rises from 
the pisiform iKme and the adjacent part of the carpal ligament 
and is inserted into the ulnar side of the base of the proximal 
phalanx of the 5th digit. 

M. Flexor Brevis Minimi Higiti —Also well developed, rising 
from the transverse carpal ligament and having the same insertion 
as the abductor. No Oppmiens is present. 

Mm, CorUrahentes ,—These muscles are three in number. They 
rise from the palmar surface of the carpus deep to the long flexor 
tendons and are very distinct. One is inserted into the ulnar 
side of the base of the proximal phalanx of the thumb, forming 
an AddvfCtor PoUids^ and the others bear the same relation to 
the ulnar side of the index and the radial side of the minimus 
digits. 

Mm^ Flexores Breves Bigitorum .—These are numerous, a more 
or less dififerentiabed pair being found in connection with each 
digit. Each pair rises by a common fleshy mass from the palmar 
aspect of the carpus deep to the Mm. Contrahentes, Ue$ oxi the 
palmar aspect of the metacarpal bone, and divide into its 
two component parts, which wrap round the distal half of this 
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bone to be inserted into the sides of the proximal phalanget 
through the sesamoid bones. 

Mm* Interossei, apart from the flexor brevis digitorum muscles 
just described, are not present. 

The Mtisculature of the Lower Extremity, 

Gluteus Maximus .—This muscle covers over the greater part of 
the gluteal region, forming a tliin lamina except at tlie caudal 
border, which is thick and rounded. Ft rises from the crest of 

Text-figure 57. 


n PS 



Musculature of the lateral aspect of the Thigh and Log, (x $.) 

Il.ps. JliopsoaH. Gl.med. Gluteun medius. GLmax. Gluteus maximus. Fetn-C. 
Feiuoro-coccygous. Mxt.Oh. Extenial oblique. Caud.fem. Caudofemoralis. 
V.E. Vastus exteruuB. Bt. Biceps. Semiiend. Semitendinosus. Semimem. 
Semimembranosus. Ten, Teiiuissimus. Ext.L.J). Extensor longus 
digitorum. Per.L. Peroneus longus. Fl.f. Plexor fibularis. T.Ant, 
Tibialis anticus. 

the ilium, extending back from the anterior superior spine to the 
dorsal border, and from the lumbodorsal fascia, through which it 
gains an indirect attachment to the spines of the sacral vertebrsa. 
The most anterior fibres are inserted into the fascia lata of the 
thigh, and presumably represent a tensor fascim femoris* This 
muscle is therefore undifferentiated in PiUooerem, corresponding 
to the condition which also obtains (accotxling to my own studies) 
in Tupaia* The remainder of the gluteus maximus is inserted, aa 
usual, into the third trochanter of the femur* 

Paoo. 2!ool* Soc*--1926, No. LXXXIII. 83 
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M* Fmnoro-cooeyg^m ia fused with the gluteus maximua at its 
origin, but is otherwise distinct. It takes origin from the spines 
of the ^t two caudal vertebrae through the fascia covering the 
dorsal aspect of the base of the tail, and from the transverse 
processes of the first three caudal vertebrm. It is inserted into 
the femur by a senes of fieshy slips extending from immediately 
below the third trochanter down to the lateral aspect of the 
latei*al condyle, to the capsule of the knee-joint at the side of 
the patella and patellar ligament, and to the lateral fabeila 
and the tendon of origin of the lateml head of gastrocnemius. 
Two branches of the sciatic nerve (distinct from the gluteal 
nerves) were traced into this muscle, one entering it near its 
origin and one at the middle of its length. 

The Oluteua Medina is of considerable bulk and partially 
bilaminar. It rises from the greater part of the lateral surface 
of the dorsum ilii and to a slight extent fiom the fascia covering 
the caudal muscles. The superticial fibres end in a fieshy 
attachment to the femur from the base of the great trochanter 
down to the insertion of gluteus maximus. The deep portion 
has a tendinous insertion into the lateial aspect of the great 
trochanter. 

Gluteus Minimus .—This muscle can readily be distinguished 
from the preceding muscle. It rises from the dorsum ilii along 
the ventral border, extending from the anterior superior spine 
back to the neighbourhood of the acetabulum* It is inserted by 
a tendon into the anterior surface of the great trochanter. 

M. Piriformis .—This is represented by a thin attenuated layer 
of muscle which rises from the sharp dorsal border of the ilium 
corresponding to the great sacro-sciatic notch. The cranial fibres 
at their origin are continuous with the caudal fibres of gluteus 
medius, but the muscle at its insertion converges on the tip of 
the great trochanter, where it is insei^ted separately deep to gluteus 
medius. It is, moreover, supplied by a sepaiute twig arising 
independently from the sacral plexus. 

M. Obturator Iiiiemus rises from the pelvic aspect of the 
obturator membrane and the whole circumference of the obturator 
foramen. It forms a strong tendon which runs in the usual way 
to be inserted into the medial aspect of the tip of the great 
troT'hanter. 

The Gemellus superior and Gemellus inferior are both present 
but indistinctly separated from eaclj other. 1'hey arise as usual 
from the margins of the lesser sacro-soiatic notch and pass with 
the tendon of the obturator intern us (which they cover over and 
conceal) to the same insertion. 

M^ Quadra^ femoris.---Th\M muscle rises from the lateral 
aspect of the ttlW isohii, and is inserted into the femur from the 
tip of the spteat trochanter down to the posterior surface of the 
lesser trochanter. It is a well-developed deshy mitsele* 

M, conspicuoiis musde takes oi%iti fiom 

the transverse processes of the first and second caudal vertebna^ 
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its origin being continuous caudallj with that of semitendinosiis. 
it passes dowt) medial to the great sciatic nerve and lateral to 
the branch of this nerve which runs to the semimembranosus 
and biceps, eventually to be inserted into the greater part of the 
posterior surface of the lower half of the femoral shaft, reaching 
down to the articular condyles. The nerve-supply i« derived 
from the great sciatic nerve by the same twig which innervates 
the biceps and semimembranosus. 

M, Teuiiissimus is present as a narrow band of muscle rising 
from the fascia lying between the origin of the caudal fibres of 
gluteus maxiinus and the dorsal caudal muscle. It is inserted 
into the fascia of the leg below and in continuity with the 
insertion of biceps, being overlapped slightly by the lower margin 
of the latter muscle. It receives a twig from the nerve going to 
the femoro'coccygeus. 

M. JBicepa rises b}’ a tendinous origin fit>m the ischial tuberosity 
in common with the ischial bead of seinitendinosus. It forms a 
thick muscle which emerges from under cover of the posterior 
border of ft.moro-coccygeus, and is inserted by a broa<l fascial 
expansion into the lateral condyle of the tibia and the deep fascia 
of the leg for the upper half of its extent. It gains no 
attachment to the fibula. 

M, JSe/nitendlnosiis^ as in TapalfU has two heads of origin: 
(a) from the transverse processes of the 2ad and 3rd caudal 
vertebrae, blending with the origin of caudofemoralis and deep to 
femoro-coccygeus; and (6) from the ischial tuberosity in common 
wdth the biceps. Both origins are by fleshy fibres, and tliey unite 
about 6 uiiu. from their attachments to form a single muscle 
belly. This is inserted by a narrow, flat, idbbon-like tendon into 
the tubercle of the tibia deep to the gracilis. No tendinous 
intersection is visible in this muscle. 

Jf. Semiimmbranosua, — This muscle rises from the ischial 
tuberosity and along the lower border of the ischium in front 
for 2 mm. It is inserted into the inner condyle of the tibia by a 
flattened tendon which passes beneath the internal lateral 
ligament of the knee-joint and lies deep to the upper fibres of 
the sartorius at its attachment to the tibia. 'J'here is no femoral 
attachment. 

M. Sartorius idses from the central portion of the inguinal 
ligament, having no direct attachment to the ilium or the pubis. 
It is inserted into the mesial surface of the tibia, extending from 
the medial condyle downwards for some 5 mni. 

iif. Gracilis is a broad sheet of muscle, its breadth at its origin 
being 9 mm. It rises from the medial end of the superior ramus 
of the pubis, the medial end of the inguinal ligament, and the 
bone at the side of the symphysis pubis. It is inserted into 
the tibial crest for a distance of 6 mm. below sartorius by a thin 
aponeurosis, being slightly overlapped by the lower border of 
eartorios above« 


83 * 
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M. Pectmeiis.^This is a, relatively bulky muscle, rising from 
the body of the pubis and the medial end of the superior ramus. 
It is inserted into the posterior as})oct of the femur extending 
from the lesser trochanter to tlie junction of the upper and 
middle thirds of the shaft. It is supplied by a branch from the 
anterior ci ural nerve. 

M, Adductor longns is a somewhat narrow muscle, rising 
by a small lounded tendon from the side of the anterior end of 


Text-figure 58. 



External oblique. Lymplmtic gland. Iliopsoae. Fee, 

Pectiueus. Gr. Gracilis. Ad.L. Adductor longus. Ad.Br, Adductor 
brevis. AdM. Adductor xnagnus. R.F, llectus femoris. 8. Sartorius. 
F.I. Vastus iuternuB. A.8aph, Sapbenous artery. Gast, Gastrocnemius. 
Sol, Solous. F.T. Flexor tibialis, F.F, Flexor bbularis. T.Fovt, Tibialis 
posticus. T,Ant. Tibialis auticus. FI. Plantaris. JE.L.U. Extensor longus 
hallucis. 

the symphysis pubis, lateral to the origin of adductor brevis, and 
inserted into the middle of the femoral shaft for 3 or 4 mm, in 
continuity with the insertion of pectineus. 

M. Adductor ireris, in contrast to the preceding muscle, is thick 
and well devel^^d. It rises from the pubis lateral to the 
anterior ^rt of the symphysis pubis and is inserted into the 
middle third of the femoral shaft. 

M* Adductor magnm »—^This large muscle rises from the ischio- 
pubic lumus, extending from immediately in front of the 
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attachment of semimembranosus to the symphysis pubis. It has 
no attachment to the tuber ischii. The bulk of the muscle runs 
straight down towards the knee, where it gains attachment to the 
posterior aspect of the medial condyle of the femur, the medial 
iVibelia, the upper end of the internal lateral ligament, the 
medial part of the popliteal suiface, and the posterior aspect of 
the shaft of the femur, extending up for about t) mm. It blends 
at its insertion with tlie caudofemoralis. The upper part of the 
adductor magiius, which is much smaller and is easily separated 
from the part already desci‘ibe<l uji to its origin, forms a thin 
lamina which is inserted into tlie posteromesi il aspect of the 
femur from the level of tlie upper end of the third trochanter 
down to about tlie middle of the sliaft. That all this muscle- 
mass represents the adductor magniis is indicated by the relation 
which It bears to the obturator neive, whirdi lies entirely in front 
of it. Two twigs from the obturator nerve were traced to the 
muscle, one to each part. There is no innei valion from the 
sciatic nerve. The femoml vessels pass through the i-elatively 
wide gap between the two parts. 

il/. Obtarator exteruus ,—This is a very well-developed muscle 
which takes the usual origin from the obturator membrane 
and the bony margin of the foramen, extending from just 
in fj'ont of the ischial tuberosity on to the body of the pubis, 
and ends in a stout tendon lying <leep to quadratus femoris and 
being inserted into the digital fossa of the femur. It is pieiced 
by tiie obturator nerve, no part of which issues from the obturator 
foramen by passing entirely in front of the muscle. 

J/. liectus femoris ,—This rises fiom the anterior inferior 
spine of the ilium and by a stronger tendinous attachment 
to the cephalic border of the acetabulum, but these tw^o “ beads 
are closely blended with each other. Tlie deep surface of the 
muscle is aponeurotic and the insertion is into the upper border 
of the patella. 

M, Vastus lateralis is a bulky muscle which rises entirely from 
the anterior aspect of the great trochanter immediately below 
the insertion of gluteus minimus. It is inserted into the lateral 
side of the common quadriceps tendon, and by a fascial expansion 
into the lateral margin of the patella. 

M, Vastus medialU is likewise well developed, and takes origin 
from the upper three-quai’ters of the postero-mesial aspect of 
the shaft of the femur, extending up in front of the lesser 
trochanter to reach the anterior aspect of the base of the 
^reat trochanter where it lies deep to the origin of vastus 
lateralis. Inserted into the medial side of the common 
quadriceps tendon and into the medial patellar margin. 

M, Va>$tus wierimdius ,—This muscle is perfectly differentiated 
and rises from the lower two-thirds of the anterior surface 
of the femoral shaft by ileshy fibres. Inserted into the upper 
margin of the patella. No se|)arate suberureus muscle could 
be distinguished. 
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In close association with the insertion of femora-ooocygmm 

Bre some deeply-sitiisted mmcle-&bres running from the iateral 

femoral condyle to the lateral margin of the patella. 

Tibialis aniicus is a large muscle, rising from the upper 
two-thirds of the lateral surface of the tibia, the upper quarter 
of the antero-mesial aspect of the fibula, and the intei'osseous 
membrane. Its tendon is inserted into the base of the first 
metatarsal, having no direct attaohinent to the internal cunei¬ 
form bone. 

il/. Extensor longiis digitorum .—As in Tupaia^ this muscle 
rises entirely from the lateral condyle of tiie femur by a rounded 
tendon which is attaclied immediately in front of the upper 
attachment of the external lateral ligament of tlm knee-joint. 
Half-way down the leg the tendon of the muscle is formed. Just 
above the ankle-joint this passes tiirough a pulley attached 
to the lateral aspect of the base of the lateral malleolus, 
together with the tendons of tibialis aniicus and extensor 
longus hallucis. Immediately below the ankle-joint the tendon 
passes through a pvdley of its own, which is attached by two 
slips, one to the front of the tip of the lateral malleolus and 
om> to the dorsal surface of the os calcis. On the dorsum 
of the foot the tendon splits into four to supply the lateral 
four digits, fusing with the corresponding tendons of the 
extensor brevis and peronei to gain attachment to the middle 
and terminal phalanges. 

M, Extensor hallucis is a slender muscle blending at its 
origin with tibialis anticua. It rises from the second quarter 
of the antero-mesial aspect of the fibula and from the middle 
two quarters of the interosseous memhrane. A slender tendon 
18 formed at the junction of tlie middle and lower thiixls of 
the 1^ which passes under a pulley with tibialis anticus as 
described above, and is finally inserted into the base of tbe 
terminal plialanx of the hallux. 

M, Peroneus longns rises from tbe upper half of tbe antero¬ 
lateral surface of the fibula, reaching on to the head of the 
boue, fi'om the lateml condyle of the tibia by a small tendinous 
Slip, and from the inter-muscular septum between it and tbe 
anterior tibial compartment. The tendon of the muscle passes 
over a groove on the lateral aspect of the pi*ominent peroneal 
tuberple on the os calcis and across the sole of the foot in the 
usual way, to gain insertion into the base of the first metatarsal. 
There la no sesamoid body developed in the tendon. 

Jf. P^oneus brevis ,—This muscle ie i^latively large, and rises 
from the upper three-quarters of the antero-lateral aspect of 
tlie fibula, reaching up to the base of the head. Its tendon 
runs with the tenons of the two succeeding muscles above the 
peroneal tubercle, where they are bound down by a stra.p of fascia 
to the ^orml aspect of the os calcis. It is inserted into tbe 
base of the 5th metatarsal. 

M, Peroneus quinti digUL —This slender muscle takes origin 
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from the lower half of the hrat quarter of the lateral aspect 
of the fibula, and the fascia over peroneus brevis and between 
it and fiexor fibulavis. Its fine tendon passes behind the 
lateral malleolus and runs to the fifth digit, where it fuses 
with the corresponding tendon of extensor longus digitorum. 

M, Peroneus quarti digiti .—This muscle is quite distinct from 
the preceding muscle, end rises from the second quarter of the 
lateral aspect of the fibula, lateral to the origin of the peroneus 
brevis. It ends in a fine tendon which eventually reaches 
the fourth digit, blending with the corresponding tendon of the 
extensor longus digitorum. 

M, Extensor brevis digitorum ,—This muscle rises entirely from 
the dorsal aspect of the os calcis and the fascia overlying 
it, having no attachment to the fibula. Tlie inner part of 
the muscle which supplies a tendon for the hfdlux is definitely 
separated from the remainder of the muscle to form an extensor 
brevis hallucis, Tlie tendon to the hallux joins with that of 
the long extensor to be inserted into the distal phalanx. The 
extensor brevis digitorum provides two other tendons which 
bear a similar relation to the 2nd and 3rd digits. 

J/. Popliteus ,—This rises by a rounded tendon from the 
lateral condyle of tlm femur immediately below the origin of 
extensor longus digitorum, and is inserted into slightly more 
than tlio upper quarter of the posterior surface of the tihial 
shaft. 

J/. Gastrocne.ynius rises by two heads as usual, one from the 
lateral condyle of the femur, postero-inferior to the insertion 
of femoro-coccygeus, and one from the medial condyle im¬ 
mediately posterior to the insertion of the adductor inagnus. 
Fabelhe are developed in both heads. The muscle becomes 
tendinous just above the middle of the leg and is inserted 
into the tuberosity of the os calcis. 

M, Plmitaris .—This very slender muscle rises mainly from 
the fascial sheath covering the lateral head of gastrocnemius. 
It ends in a fine tendon 13 mm. in length, which curls round 
the medial side of the tendo A chillis to reach its superficial 
aspect and to become continuous with the plantar fascia. 

M. Soleus is a weak muscle, rising only from the posterior 
aspect of the head of the fibula and becoming tendinous some 
10 mm. above the heel. It forms a minor portion of the tendo 
Achillis, 

Flexor tibiedis ,—This is a large muscle, rising from the 
posterior surface of the upper half of the shaft of the tibia 
and the back of the head above the popliteus, from the fascia 
over tibialis posticus and over fiexor fibularis, by an aponeurotic 
slip from the posterior aspect of the bead of the fibula 
immediately below the origin of soleus, and from the fascia over 
popliteus, 

Mexor fibularis is also a well-developed muscle, rising from 
the lower two-fifths of the posterior surface of the tibia^ 
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the whole length of the posterior surhce of the Sbuh, the 
middle two quarters of the interosseous membmne, end the 
septum separating it from the peronei muscles. The muscle 
remains Sesby down to the level of the ankle-join t. The insertion 
of this and the preceding muscle will be considered in connection 
with the muscles of the sole of the foot. 

Jf, Tihiuliaposticus .—This muscle is a slender muscle which 
takes origin from the medial aspect ot the upper third of 
the fibula, reaching up to the head of the bone and the fascia 
flexor fibiilaris. At its origin it lies superficial 
to the latter muscle. The belly is about 10 mm. long only, 
ending in a long tendon which is much smaller than that of 
flexor tibialis. The tendons of these two muscles pass through 
a fibrous pulley attaclied to a tubercle projecting from the 


Text^figure 69. 



Tie long flexor tendon* of the liole of the Foot and 
the Plantar tjeeainoid. (Xfl.) 

medial side of the tibia 3 mm. above the tip of the medial 
malleolus. Tibialis posticus is inserted on the plantar aspect 
of the scaphoid bone of the tarsus. 

No HotaSor Jihulos or anything corresponding to a tibio- 
fibularis was detected. 

M, Flexor hrevis digiiomm ,—This ynuscle is well developed 
and shows a generalised condition. 'It supplies four tendons 
to the four^ outer digits, and each of these tendons has two 
heads of origin, one from the lower surface of the sesamoid 
bone developed in the long flexor tendons and the proximal 
ends of the fiexoiK tendons emerging from the anterior margin 
of the sesamoid, and one from the tuberosity of the os calcis 
either by direct muscular attachment or indirectly through the 
plantar fa^ia. While the large superficial head supplying 
the 6th digit is derived mainly fiom the deep aspect of the 
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plantar fascia, the superhcial heads supplying the other three 
digits are derived from fleshy fibres which gain direct attach¬ 
ment to the os calcis, the three tendons being formed on the 
doi’sal surface of this muscle-mass. This muscle is therefore 
similar to that of Tupaia^ but is better developed in that 
each tendon has two well-formed heads of origin. The common 
tendons behave in the usual way, splitting over the proximal 



The musculature of the Sole of the Foot. (X 3.) 

TLFih, Flexor fihularis. JPlant. Plantaris. Fl.Tih. Flexor tibialie. Tih,post» 
Tibialis posticus. Abd,Met.6, Abductor metacarpi digiti quinti. FI. Br.D» 
Flexor brevis digitorum Ahd.BaL Abductor hallucis. Fl.BrMal. Flexor 
brevis hallucis. AhdMin.1). Abductor minimi digiti. 


phalanges to allow the deep flexor tendons to pass through, 
and gaining insertion into the middle phalanges. 

It may be noted here that the plantar fascia is thin and 
inconspicneus except for a thickened strand by which it is 
attached to the base of the fifth metatarsal. 

Ahdueior haU%m$ is a thin pale muscle, rising from the 
plantar fascia, the ossicle on the infero-mesial aspect of the 
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iiitertiBl cuneiforiu, and hy a few fibres fi*om the sheath of 
the deep flexor tendons. It is inserted into the medial side 
of the base of the proximal phalanx of the hallux. 

M, Ahdwstor minimi digiti is well developed and rises from 
the inferior aspect and lateial margin of the tuberosity of the 
08 calcis. It ends in a strong tendon which is inserted into 
the lateral side of the base of the proximal phalanx of the 
little toe. 

M, Abductor oasis metatarsi quinti ,—This is also a bulky muscle, 
taking origin from the tuberosity and the lateral surface of 
the posterior part of tlie os calcis. Inserted into the lateral 
side of the base of the fifth metatarsal bone. 

M, Flexor brevis haUucis rises by two heads, the medial from 
the base of the fiist metatarsal, the internal cuneiform, and 
by a tendinous slip from the under surface of the anterior 
part of the os calcis, and the lateral from the base of the 
first metat«ri*al only. Each liead is inserted into its own side 
of the base of the proximal phalanx. 

M. Jtlexor brevis minimi digiti is a large muscle which rises from 
the sheath Of the peroneiis longus tendon by a strong atbich- 
ment and from the greater part of the lengtli of the lower 
surface of the 5th metatarsal. It is inserted into both sidles 
of the proximal phalanx of the 5th digit. 

77ie deepjftexor tendons ,—Immediately after passing into the 
sole of the foot the tendon of the flexor tibialis shows a 
well-marked thickening. This tendon, with that of flexor 
fibularis, ends in a bony plaque, formed as an ossification in 
the fused flexor tendon mass. This plaque is oval in shape, 
about 4 mm. long by 2 mm. broad. The long flexor tendons 
are inserted intc) the upper aspect of the postei’ior part of the 
lateral margin, the tendon of the flexor tibialis lying posterior 
at its attachment. From the anterior convex margin of the 
ossicle spring the five tendons for the toes. It is thus not 
possible to determine from which long flexor muscle each flexor 
tendon to the toes is derived. This plantar sesamoid is identical 
with that found in Tupaia by myself (8) and in the Dasypodidae 
by Windle and Parsons (26). Similar sesamoids are reported 
in Notoryctes by Thompson and Hillier (80) and in Cctnolestes 
by Osgood (04). 

Jf, Acessssorius ,—This is well developed and rises by a tendinous 
origin from the peroneal tuberde on the lateral at^pect of the 
os calcis. It is inserted by a tendon into the postero-medial 
angle of the plantar sesamoid, passing below the long flexor 
tendons to reach this. 

M, Contrakmtss ,,—These are three in number. Tlie first 
rises from the basi^ of the 2nd and 3rd metatarsals and the 
sheath of peroneus longus tendon, and is inset^ted into the lateral 
side of the base of the proximal phalanx of the hatlax. The 
other two rise fit>in a tendinous raphe between them which 
extends distally almost to the level of the metataiwo*>phalangea| 
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joints, from tbe fascia coverings the subjacent flexor breves 
digitorum inusclefi, and, to a slight extent, from the sheath of 
peroneus longus. Tlje medial of these two is inserted into the 
lateral side of the proximal phalanx of the 2nd digit, and 
the lateral into the medial side of the base of tbe proximal 
phalanx of the 5th digit. 

M. LiimbricaUB .—Those are four in number and rise in the 
usual way from the deep flexor tendons. Each rises from two 
tendons with the excefition of the fourth, which is attached 
to the lateral side of the tendon to the 4th digit only. The 
lumbricals wind round the medial side of their respective digits 
to reach the dorsal expansions of the extensor tendons. 

M. J^lexor breves profundi .—Including those of the 1st and 
5t]i digits already described, each toe possesses a pair of short 
flexors. Each pair rises from the base of the correspoiiciing 
metatarsal, from a raphe which extends along the plantar aspect 
of tl)e metatarsal, and from the intermusclar septa between the 
muscles, and is inserted into either side of the base of the 
proximal phalanx. Apart from these short flexors, there are 
no interossei. 

Vertelrral Mascidatiire. 

M, iSerraius jwsticus .—This muscle-sheet could not be dis¬ 
tinctly separated into superior and inferior portions. It is 
inserted into all the ribs with the exception of the first, its fibres 
all running lateially and slightly caiulally to be attached to the 
lateral surface of the ribs about 9 mm. from the mid-line. Owing 
to the breadth of the ribs, the serrations are not well defined. 

J/. lliocostalis .—This element of the erector spirue mass is not 
well diflereutiated from the adjacent muscles. Its takes origin 
from the crest and posterior part of the medial surface of the 
ilium, Rn<l forms a bulky muscle which is inserted into the angles 
of the lower 4 or 5 ribs. It is succeeded above by a series 
of muscle-strips corresponding to the accessorius and cervicalis 
ascemhns of human anatomy, which are attached to the angles of 
all the ribs and tlie transverse processes of tlie lower cervical 
vertehrsp. 

M, Longisaimus dorsi emerges from the main mass of the 
sacrohimbalis, through which it gains attachment to the iliac 
crest, the sacrum, and the lower lumbar vertebrae. Its superflcial 
fibres are inserted into the ribs laterally, and the spinous processes 
of the lumbar and lower thoracic vertebrae medially. Its deep 
fibres are attached by strong tendons to the transverse processes 
of the thoracic vertebrae. On the medial side of this muscle are 
some strong vertical tendons which rise fi*om the metapophyses 
of the last three or four thoracic vertebrae and run up to the 
level of the 4th, Sth, and 6th vertebrae. They give off fieshy 
fibres in a bipenuiform manner which are attached laterally to 
the transverse processes and medially to the spines of the vertebrae. 
The medial fibres are continued upwards as a well-developed 
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semispinalis colli. Below the 13th vertebra, situated in the 
same relative position, are to be found a series of strong tendons 
which are attached above to the lower border of the lamina 
(immediately lateral to the mid-line) of the last two thoracic and 
the upper lumbar vertebrie. These tendons also give ofi‘ fibres in 
a bipermiform manner wliich are directed amdally and are 
inserted into the spines and transverse processes of the lumbar 
and sacral veHebras. 

llis MultifiduBy represented by short fleshy fibres passing from 
transverse processes to spines, is found in the lower region of the 
spine and is not very prominently developed. 

Semispinalis dorsi is represented by a continuous series of short 
fusiform muscles passing between the transvei-se processes and 
spines of adjacent Vertebne. No long intersegmental fasciculi of 
this muscle are present. 

Spinalis dorsi, consisting of fibres passing between spines over 
more than one vertebra, is absent. 

Levatores costarnm ,—These small muscles are well developed. 
They lise fi'om the tranverse processes of the thoracic veitebrse, 
where they blend with the medial deep attachments of longissimus 
dorsi, and are inserted into the broad outer surfaces of the ribs 
close to the costo-transverse axticulations. 

Interspinales are present throughout the length of the vertebral 
column down to the sacrum. 

Perineal a^id Caudal Musculature. 

Puhocoocygeus .—This forms a thin fleshy triangular muscle 
which takes origin from the posterior surface of the body and ti)e 
cephalic ramus of the pubis, extending back to the iliopubic 
junction. Its origin is 7 mm. in length, and it is here separated 
from the iliococcygeus by a conspicuous gap through which passes 
the obturator nerve. The muscle is inserted at the mid-line into 
the aponeurosis covering the ventral caudal muscles opposite the 
Ist and 2nd caudal vertebra). 

Iliococcygeus takes origin from the medial aspect of the ilium 
close to the anterioi* margin and extends up almost to the 
sacroiliac axticulation. It foims three well-developed tendons 
which are inserted into the chevron bones corresponding to the 
2nd, Si:d, and 4th caudal vertebras, intermingling with the tendons 
of the sacrococcygeus. 

Ischimoccygeus lies in a more dorsal plane. It is quite well 
developed, consisting of short muscular fibres which rise from 
the medial aspect of the ischium and are inserted into the tmns- 
verse processes of the last sacral and the first two caudal 
vertebifis. 

Tits Eximial Sphincter Am is a thick muscle which gains a 
strong attachment anteriorly to the ventral aspect of the bulb of 
the penis. 

j[%e IschiocauernoBus is likewise pow'erftiUy developed^ forming 
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a beriiispherical mass of muscle rising from the distal border of 
the middle part of the ischiopubic ramus and wrapping round 
the corpus cavernosum, to the surface of wdiich it is strongly 
attached. 

Bfdhocavernosiis ,— This muscle is v'ery feebly developed, con¬ 
sisting of a few fibres which appear to be prolonged from the 
external anal sphincter on to the perineal surface of the bulb 5f 
the penis. 

Levator penis .—This is a well-defined fusiform muscle attached 
above to the lower border of the symphysis pubis and below l)y a 
tendinous insertion to the abdominal surface of the penis in the 
in id-line. 

Sacrococcipjens forms a bulky muscle imperfectly divided into 
a lateral and medial part, the latter constituting the infracoccygeus 
muscle. It rises froiu the transv'^erse piocesses and the lateral 
side of the ventral aspect of the bodies of the last lumbar, all the 
sacral, and the first three or four caudal vertebi’t'e. It terminates 
in a scries of long slender tendons whieli run along the ventral 
aspe(^t of the tail and gain iiwei’tion into the vent ral aspect of the 
caudal vc*rte))ife and clievrou Ixmes. 

Alxhtcior caudfv extern us. which is indistinctly separable from 
the following muscle, takes origin very largely from the lumbo- 
doisal fascia, and also to a slight extent from tbe dorsal part of 
the iliac crest. It runs down to the transverse pro(»esses t>f the 
caudal vei tebiw. 

Kxtensor candee lateralis is a downward continuation of the 
longissimus dorsi muscle. It rises from the transverse processes 
and laminie of the lowtu* three lumbar, the sacral and the upper 
caudal vertebra;,and ends in fine tendons which are inserted into 
the transverse processes of the caudal veitebras. 

MnltiJicJns caudee is a continuation of the miiltifidus spina^ 
into the base of the tail, but it is soon replaced by short inter- 
verteloral muscles. 

Of the short intervertebral muscles of the tail, tliree sets can 
be readily distinguished—fibres passing between the chevron 
bones, those linking up the transverse processes of adjacent 
vertehm, intertransversarii, and interspinales attached to the 
doisal aspect of the vertebra'. 

The Diaphragm (text-fig. 41).—This muscle has the usual 
origin from 

(а) The xiphoid cartilage, by two slips which are relatively 

large, being attached to the posterior surface and the 
lateral margins of the cartilage. 

(б) The lower 6 costal cartilages. 

(c) The arcuate ligaments which are not divisible into medial 
and lateral, but form on either side a uniform fibrous 
arch extending from the crus of the diaphragm to the 
last rib. 
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(d) The Crum. The tm cram are separated by the Mrto, 
which passes between them, lying well to the left of the 
mid-Jiue. The right crus is much larger than the left 
and in its origin extends down to the upper end of the 
3rd lumbar vertebra, wJiereas the left crus extends 
down to the middle of the 2ud. The right crus is split 
down the mid-line by a welbmarked opening for the 
oesophagus, which reaches up to within 3 mm. of the 
centiul tendon. 

The central tendon resembles closely the structure in Tupaia, 
It is trilobed, the central lobe being roughly square and large, 
and the lateral lobes sm^ll and attenuated. The perforation for 
the vena cava lies at the junction of the right lateral and central 
lobes as usual. The sympathetic chain passes beneath the arcuate 
ligament from the thorax into the abdominal ca\^ity. 

Tranaveraalia ihoracia ,—This is a feeble, muscle which takes 
origin from the deep aspect of the sternum and is inserted into 
the 8rd to 8th costal cartilages inclusive. The lower fasciculi are 
better developed than tlie rest of the muscle and run lateralwards 
fiom the last sternebra to the 8th costal cai tilage. 

Faoaa minor is well developed. Above it is incompletely 
separated from psoas major, and so its precise origin is difficult 
to define. It rises mainly from the lower half of the lateml 
sui-face of the body of the last dorsal 'vertebra and the inter¬ 
vertebral disc below, and from the fascial covering of the psoas 
major. It Ls inserted by a strong flattened tendon 3 mm. broad 
into the pubic crest close to the symphysis. 

Paom wiajor,—This muscle rises by fleshy fibres from the sides 
of the bodies and the bases of the transverse processes of the 
2 nd to the 5th lumbar vertebrae inclusive, as well as from the 
upper iialf of the body of the 1st sacral vertebra. It is inserted 
with iliacus into the lesser trochanter of the femur. 

lliama ,—This muscle, powei’fully developed, consists of two 
separate parts, a lateral and medial. The medial rises, as usual, 
from the whole of the iliac fossa, anc! is aliout twice the sise of the 
lateral or vertebral head. The latter takes origin by fleshy 
fibres from the transvei*be processes of all the lumbar vertebrie 
deep to the origin of the psoas major, and from the surface of 
quadratus lumborum lying deep. The muscle is separated from 
the psoas major by the femoral nerve and other branches of the 
lumbar plexus. The two parts of the iliacus muscle are readily 
separable from each other almost down to their insertion. 

Quadratvs kmhorum .—This is also a strongly-developed 
muscle. It has a strong tendinous origin from the whole of the 
iliac crest, and tlN^e fibres gain insertion into the transverse 
proossses of the lumbar vertebrae. Other fasciculi rise from the 
lumbar transverse processes, and are inserted into the lateral 
aspect of the bodies of the upper lumbar and lower thoracic 
vertebra as high as the 9th thoracic. 
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The hiien^al muedea are disposed in the usual manner^ the 
external intercostals being replaced anteriorly at the lateral 
extremity of the sternal ribs by the anterior intercostal mem¬ 
brane. 

Subcostal muscles are not present. 

The Abdominal MuseulcUure. 

M. Rectus Abdominis. —This is a continuous narrow muscular 
hand which is 65 mm. in length and averages about 5 mm. in 
breadth. It is attaclied below to the length of the pubic crest, 
and above is mainly inserted into the anterior half of the first 

Text-figure 61. 



Musculature at the Abdominal Wall. (X li.) 

MxX>. External oblique. Mect,Abd, Rectus abdominis. XtU.O. Internal oblique. 
Sxt.CutJX, Lateral cutaneous nerve. 

rib. A few fibres from its medial margin, however, gain attach¬ 
ment to the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th sternal ribs, and there is also a 
very slight attachment to the 8th, 9tb, and 10th cartilages. On 
close scrutiny of the muscle with a dissecting microscope, the 
rudiments of two intersections were noted, one close to the 
xiphisternnmi and one a little caudal to this. 
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JT. PyramidoMs is apparently liiiioieut/iated, fur tliieiDuadit 
could not be defined in any of the four speciniene e3l^ined« 

Jf. Ohliqms externiis is an extensive sheet of muscle ming by 
a series of digitations from the lower 10 ribs and very slightly 
from the lumbodorsal fascia. It appears to gain a feeble attach¬ 
ment to the ventral part of the iliac crest, and is mainly inserted 
into the inguinal ligament, to the anterior end of the symphysis 
pubis, and into the linea alba. The muscle continues fleshy right 
to the iriid-line except at its cephalic extremity, where it forms a 
small patch of aponeui'osis covering the rectus muscle. A minute 
inspection of the surface of the muscle showed what appeared to 
be traces of two tendinous intensections similar to those which 
are so well developed in Tupaia feri'ughmi. One of these is 
situated close to the subcostal margin and one midway between 
this and the inguinal ligament, 

M.. Ohliquus interims .—Origin from the whole length of the 
inguinal ligament, the tip of the iliac crest, and the lumbodorsal 
fascia. It is inserted into the last three costal cartilages and by 


Text-figure 62. 


Skin 
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Transverse section pnssing through the lateral margin of the rectus sheath in the 
middle of the anterior half of the xiphipubie line to illustrate the disposition 
of the aponeurosis of the internal oblique in relation to the rectus abdominis. 
(X 16 .) 


an aponeurotic expansion into the linea alba. The junction of 
the muscular sheet and the aponeurosis forms an oblique line 
running from the subcostal margin caudally and medially to 
reach the mid-line a few millinieti'es above the symphysis pubis, 
as is shown in text-fig. 61. The transversalis thus appears 
to view behind the thin aponeurosis lateral to the rectus muscle in 
its cephalic half. The aponeurosis of the internal oblique at the 
lateral margin of the rectus is found to split into two laminie, of 
which the posterior is thicker and passes posterior to the rectus, 
while the very attenuated anterior lamiba passes to the linea alba 
in front of this muscle. This arrangement holds good down to 
the junction of the third and lower quarter of the abdominal 
course of the rectos, below which level the whole of tbe internal 
oblique and its 'Aponeurosis passes anterior to the rectus. 
This disposition, found on dissection, was confirmed by the micro¬ 
scopical examination of transverse sections through the rectus 
sheath (text-fig. 62)» 

M, l^amvermlis .—This sheet takes origin from the last 6 ribs, 
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the Inmboilorsal fascia, and the whole length of the inguinal 
ligament. The muscle remains fleshy practically to the mid-line, 
and is better developed anteriorly thiiu posteriorly. The muscle 
passes behind the rectus except the caudal quarter of the muscle, 
which passes entirely in fiont, fusing with the internal oblique. 

The Cremaster forms a relatively thick muscular sac lying in 
the scrotal cavity, and, as in Ttipaia^ is derived from both the 
internal oblique and the transversalis muscles. 

Summary and Discussion. 

In the following pages,attention is drawn to points of interest 
wliich seem to hear upon the question of the position which 
Ptilocercas boars in relation to Tupaia and to other mammalia, 
especially the Lemuroidea. That this discussion is by no means 
exhaustive wdll be quite apparent. It will, how^ever, serve the 
useful purpose of summarising briefly the anatomatical data 
whicli have accumulated out of this investigation. 

External Characters. 

The phalanger-liKe appearance of the general form of Ptilo- 
cercus which was noted by Gray (11) in his original description 
of the animal, receives an additional interest in view of the 
number of inetatheroid features which its anatomy presents. 
The somewdmt large size of the head and the well-developed eyes 
are to be noted. The ears stand in marked contrast to those of 
the genus Tupaia, Not only are they conspicuous in size, but 
they exhibit an interesting feature in the development of the 
antitragus into a flap-like process. This bears a very remarkable 
resemblance to similar formations found among the Cheiroptera. 
It may also be observed that an analogous process is formed in 
Tarsius from the plica principalis (36). The condition would 
appear to indicate considerable auditory acuity. The manusnnd 
pes can only be <lescribed as generalised, the palmar and plantar 
pads being arranged in the simplest and most primitive manner. 
The thenar and first interdigital pads of the foot, wliich in 
Tupaia are fuse<l together, remain perfectly distinct in Piilo- 
cerctis. The extent of divergence of the hallux and pollex 
appears to he marked. Evidence of this is further derived from 
an examination of photographs of the living animal (PL I.) and 
from the featuies of the skeletal parts. 

The arrangement of hairs on the tail in groups of three pro¬ 
jecting from beneath each epidermal scale is extremely primitive. 
Such a condition is also found, though not with such diagrammatic 
simplicity, in the tails of some other mammals such as Macro- 
scelides. There is no evidence that the tail of FtUocereus is in 
any way prehensile. 

The vibrissse are well developed on the face, and the presence 
of carpal and calcaneal vibrissie shonld be noted for comparison 
with the lipotyphlous insectivores. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.~1926, No. LXXXIT, 
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The Skeleton. 

ThA SkuU *—The signihcanoe of many of the features of the 
skull of Tupaia and Ptilocercua have already been discussed by 
Gregory (18). A general view of the skull of Ptilocercua shows 
it to au evenly-proportioned structure with a moderately- 
developed brain-case, a tendency to reduction of the olfactory 
regions, and an absence of any conspicuous specialised modihca- 
tions. The form of the mandible, tlie zygomatic and temporal 
regions indicate a relatively strong development of the masti¬ 
catory muscles. The study of the skull may perhaps best be 
summaiased by considering separately those features which are 
primitive or metatheroid and those which can be denoted as 
lemurine. At the same time, points of contrast with Tupaia 
may be noted. 

1 . Primitive Featurea. 

(а) The premaxilla is relatively small, though it sends up a 

fine process which articulates with the frontal. 

(б) The malar is extensive, reaching forward to come into 

contact with the lachiymal and back to the glenoid 
fossa. The backward extension may be regarded as 
metatheroid. 

(c) The lachrymal extends on to the face, though not to a 

very marked degree. The lachrymal foramen is 
situated on the orbital margin. 

(d) Exposure of the os petrosum on the base of the skull 

and of the mastoid on the lateral aspect. 

(e) The tympanic bone preserves its simple annular form. 

</) The alisphenoid provides a well-marked tympanic wing 

which is hollowed out on its inferior aspect and forms 
a relatively large part of the roof of the tympanic 
cavity. This makes an interesting comparison with 
Tupaia^ in which, although the bulla is relatively 
much larger and bulges further forward, the tympanic 
wing of the alisphenoid is mucli smaller. 

(g) A small alisphenoid canal is present. 

(A) The sphenoidal fissure and foramen rotundum are 
confluent. 

{i) The cavity of the bulla is devoid of any but rudimentary 
septa. 

(j) In its passage through the tympanic cavity the stapedial 

artery gives ofiT a small ramus inferior. 

(k) The basl^mpital is short and wide. 

(l) The palate is thinly ossified, but, unlike Tupaia^ there 

are no palatal fenestrm. It is probable, however, that 
the fenestras in Tupaia are to be regard^ as secondary 
fomations and not as primitive features. 
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2, Lemur me Features. 

(а) The bony orbital margin is complete, a well-marked 

postorbital process of tlie fi-oiital articulating witli the 
frontal process of the malar. 

(б) The malar is pierced by a foramen (sometimes <louble) 

for the passage of a branch of the zygomatic branch 
of the maxillary division of the 5th nerve. 

(c) The plane of the orbital apertm*e is rotated forwards to 
an extent which brings it intermediate between that 
of Tupaia and that of Lemur. This, liowever, is 
iindoubteclly correlated with the powerful development 
of the temporal muscle. 

{d) There is no supmorbital foramen. Ilei-ein Ptilocercm 
contrasts with Tupaia. The absence of this foramen 
is clearly associated with the rotation of the orbital 
aperture mentioned above. 

{e) T'he olfactory regions of the skull are generally reduced. 
The ectotiirbinals are reduced to two as in Lemur and 
Tupaia (27) and in contrast with the Lipotyphla. 

(f) 'l^he disposition of the cranial foramina (with the excep¬ 
tion of the alisphenoid canal and the continence of the 
splienoidal tissure and the foramen rotundum) is 
similar to that found in Lemurs. In Tupaia^ it may 
be noted, the sphenoidal tissure and the foramen 
rotundum are quite separate. 

{g) The construction of the orbitoternpoi'al region is essen- 
tiall}^ similar to the lemurine condition and differs 
from that of the lipotyphlous insectivora. In the 
latter the orbital surface of the maxilla is relatively 
large and has a whle articulation with the orbital 
plate of the frontal. The orbital plate of the palatine, 
which is very reduced in these forms, is thus exclmlecl 
from contact with the laciirymal. In Lemur (33), 
Ptilocercmf and Tupaia^ on tlie contrary, tlie orbital 
plate of the palatine is extensive, and reaches forward 
to the lachrymal, separating the frontal and maxilla, 
which nowhere articulate in the orbital cavity. 

{h) The whole construction of the bulla from an ento- 
tympanic element, with the annulus tympanicus lying 
free inside, is identical with the lemurine condition, 
and is [mralleled nowhere else among the Mammalia. 
In the course and arrangement of the arteries in the 
tympanic cavity, Ptilocercm also shows lemurine 
atiinities. In view of the fact that the entocarotid is 
relatively large and a ramus inferior is given oft* by 
the arteria stapedia, Piihcerem appears to be less 
closely related to the Lemuridse than is Tupaia. In 
the latter the entooarotoid is markedly diminished 
and the ramus inferior is absent (8). 
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(i) The ossticula tiiiilitus bear close resemblances to those 
of Lemur and contmst stron^jly with those of Uie 
Lipotyphla. 

{j) The posterior ciinoid processes are conspicuously 
developed. 

(A;) There is an incipient partial flexion of tlie face on the 
basicranial axis. 

The Olfactory Cavity. 

The ethmoturbinal system is of a simple character, and corre¬ 
sponds to the type which has been described by Paulli (27) for 
the Insectivora and Lemuroidea. That is to say, there are four 
endoturbinals, including the nasoturbinal, and the second 
possesses two olfactory scrolls. The ectoturbinals are reduced to 
two, and here Ptilocercm agiees with I'upaia and contrasts with 
the Lipotyphla, in which the usual number is three. In the 
structure of Jacobson’s organ, Ptilooercue corresponds .closely to 
Tupaia (3). It shows affinity with marsupials, and ditfers 
strongly from the li]»otyphlous insectivores in tiie shape of 
Jacobson’s cartilage, in the presence of an outer bar of this 
cartilflge, in the large size of the palatal {)apilla and the papillary 
cartilage, in the absence of a prolonged nasopalatine duct, etc. 
The presence of a posterior nasal floor cartilage is also to be 
regaided as a primitive feature. 

The Dentition. 

In this summary of the significant features of the dentition of 
Ptilocercue^ I have made free use of the work of Gregory (13) (17), 
which I liere acknowledge. 'Che dental formula corresponds to 
that of Tupaia, and with the exception of the loss of the third 
upper incisor and the first premolars, is remarkably primitive. 
Compared with Tupaia, the upper incisors are enlarged. The 
second incisor hns a posterior basal cusp, and its root is broad 
and is divided into anterior ami posterior parts by a sliallow 
vertical groove on its lateral aspect. 'Fhe upper canine in 
FtUocercue is double rooted. The significance of this condition 
is perhaps not definitely decided, but there appears to be con¬ 
siderable evidence that a premolariform canine with two roots is 
to be regarded as a primitive mammalian feature. Osgood, on 
page 135 of his monograph on Ccem^stes (2i)^ concludes: “On 
the whole, it appears that double-rooted, groove-rooted, or pre¬ 
molariform canines are found almost exclusively among forms 
exhibiting various primitive characters.” The anterior two 
premolars are jailer in Ptilocercm than in Tupaia. The last 
upper premolar *tnd the upper molars of Ptilocerms differ from 
those of Tapaia in having le^ pointed and lower cusps, in the 
absence of a mesostyle (which is bifid in Tupaia), in the better- 
developed hypocone, and in the presence of an interna! cingulum. 
The procumbency 6t the lower ineisors and the primitivo 
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tritubercular pattern of the lower molars should b© noted. 
Gregory notes that Ptilocercua shows a greater teiuleney to 
dip'otodoiitv; that, in regard to the incisors, it approHches the 
primitive Zalambdodont Microgale more closely than does 
Tupaia\ that in the greater reduction of the anterior two 
premolars it parallels the 8hrews, Myogale^ and other insecti- 
vores with enlarged aiitei ior ineisois; and that the molars 
imlicate more omnivojoiiN adaptations. He concludes as 
follows:—In Vmief, tlie dentit ion of IHilocercus has departed 
from tlie })rjmitive liisectivore type, as represented in Ictops, in 
a tendency towards diprotodonty, reduction of the premolars, 
and omnivorous adaptation of the molars, '^riie dentition of 
Tapaia has avoided these ten<leiicies, hut lias emphasised tlie 
insectivorous features, such as enlarged styles* sharply-pointed 
cusps, etc., and a large ami more or less divided inesostyle.’^ 
He also concludes (14) tliat Pldocerciis is somewhat more lemur- 
like than Tupaia in its dentition. 

The Hones of the FoMimh .—The well-developed clavicle shows 
no signs ot a lednclion. The scapula, as (jlregory lias noted (14), 
is broader’ than that of Tupaia, This autlior has also studied 
the humerus of Ptilocercus in relation to Xotharctus (I'l), He 
remarks:—“Tire humerus of ti.e exisring IHilocercus might 
rt'adily be derived from tlie Nothodectes type by t<he lengthening 
of the sliaft and slight reduction of the supinator crest. The 
Ptilocercus still letains much that is reminiscent of a Nothodectes- 
like type, hut in Tnpaia the crests are further reduced.” 

The conspicuous entepicoudylar foramen and the piominent 
-entepicondyle are probably primitive featnies, but the articular 
surfaces at the distal extremity of the humeius exhibit some 
interesting primate characters such as the distinct separation of 
the capitellum from the trochlea by the formation of a low 
external lip on the latter. The radius and ulna are completely 
separate, though there is a tendency for ossification to extend 
from the interosseous borders of these hones into the inter¬ 
osseous membmne. In this counect.ion, Oarlssou (4) records a 
specimen of 'Tapaia javanica in which the mdius and ulna were 
bound together by a bony interosseous membrane. So far as 
can be ascertained from preserved specimens, the forearm of 
Ptilocercus is capable of a limited degree of supination. 

The carpus contains a free os centrale such as is found in 
Lemurs but not in all Lipotyphla* The lunate shows a well- 
marked facet for articulation with the os magnum. Gregory (13) 
and Oarlsson (4) note that the scaphoid and lunate aie fused 
together in Tupaia, It is therefore intei'esting to note that in 
Ptilocerom these bones are completely separate, a condition 
which is at the same time more generalised and more lemurine. 
The form of the carpo-metacarpe! joint of the pollex bears 
witness to the freedom of mov’ement of which this digit is 
<^pabl6* 
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77ie Boms of the ffindlmb.--Tbe ilium is wore primitive then 
ill 7'upata in its simplie rod-like form, though r tendency to the 
spatiilate form is shown in a slight hoi lowing-out of the lateral 
surface. The pectineal tubercle is of moderate size, and the 
pubic symphysis contrasts strongly with this joint in Tupaia in 
its shortness. It is instructive to note that Wood-Jones (32) 
some years ago anticipated a reduction of the symphysis in 
comparison with that of Tupaia^ from a eonsideiation of the 
more thoroughly arboreal mode of life of Ptilocercm. The femur 
has a straight shaft and a prominent lesser trochanter. The 
great trochanter does not project up quite as far as is the case 
in Tupaia, Tlie pjitellni’ surface is relatively broad and shallow. 
The tibia and fibula are quite separate, the upper extremity of 
the latter showing an expansion which suggests the marsupial 
condition. Both malleoli are well developed. In the tarsus 
the astragalus is essentially similar to that of 7^upaia^ the 
remarkable resemblances of wliich to that of Lemur has already 
been discussed by previous authors. In Ptilocercus there is even 
a closer resemhlanee in that the astmgalus does not articulate 
with the cuboid as it does in Ttipaia (4). The entocuneiform is 
large, and shows an oblique saddle-shaped facet for the meta¬ 
tarsal of the liallux. There is no articulation between the 
mesocuneifoj’in and the first metatarsal. The metatarsal and 
proximal phalanx of the hallux are stonily built in comjjarison 
with the other metatarsals and phalanges, an indication of the 
independence of tliis digit. 

The Oentbai. Nervous System. 

The features of the brain are such as might well be postulated 
for a primitive form of fujiaia^ for, in most lespects, tlm biain 
of Ptilocercus occupies a ]>osition which is intermediate between 
the brain of an Erinaceid type and that of Tupaia minor (7)* 
Compared with the latter, the bmin of Plilocerctts shows the 
following features:—The olfactory bulbs, olfactory tubercle, 
piriform lobe, and dentate gyrus are relatively larger. The optic 
nerves and tracts are smaller, the lateral geniculate body is less 
conspicuous and more simple in structure, the anterior colliculus 
is not so prominent, and the posterior colliculus is relatively 
larger. Tlie medial geniculate body is well developed. Sections 
indicate, also, that in Ptilocercus the corpus callosum is more 
attenuated and the fornix system more predominant. The 
neopallimn is <listinctly more primitive. The frontal region is 
constricted, and the temporal lobe of the neopallial cortex is only 
faintly indicated ky a slight cinwe downwards of the ectorhinal 
fissure. The only Wggestion of a neopallial sulcus is the faint 
calcarine impression, and no incipient cortical foldings can be 
detected by microscopical study. In Tu^*a%a^ on the contrary,, 
there is every indication of progressive cortical expansion. The 
frontal lobes in the brain of this animal are filled out, and tl>e 
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temporal lobes are so well developed that only a narrow margin 
of the piriform lobe is visible from a lateral view. The in- 
roUiug of the cortex on the dorsal surface of the corpus callosum 
is C[uite absent in IHiloceixus. The calcarine sulcus is distinct, 
and there are several s\dci to he seen microscopically in the 
cortex of Tupaia, These micioscopical sulci usually do not 
involve ttie surface of the cortex or contain a reduplication of 
pia mater, but there can he no doubt that they represent early 
stages in the fonuntion of true cortical sulci, feiuiilar appear¬ 
ances have been noted by Wooliard in the brain of Tarsius (36). 

Several of tlie features of tlie cortical lamination pattern are 
vei*y instructive. It may be noticed, for instance, that iii Ftilo- 
cercua the cingular areas occupy a broad band of cortex on the 
mesial surface of the cerebral hemisphere, stretching from the 
corpus callosum almost to the dorsomedial border, wliereas, in 
Tupaia^ tliey are constricted and partly buried from the surface 
by the expansion of neighbouring neopallial areas. It is in the 
details of the striate area, iiowever, that there is to be found one 
of tlie most striking contrasts between Piiloc^rcua and ’Inpaia. 
In the latter the ditrerenliation of this cortical iyjie is remark¬ 
able, so that the extent <jf the area can be majiped out with 
great precision. 1 have elsewhere (7) described in some detail 
the unique distribution of this area in Tupaia^ in which it 
extends downwards and forwards to the caudal extremity of the 
corpus callosinn and is here even partly buried from the surface, 
in Pulocercus the striate cortex is of a very simple type, shoves 
very few distinctive featuies by which it can be differentiated 
from neighbouring areas, and occupies a much smaller extent of 
occijiital lobe. 

The cerebellum is not quite so elaborated as in Tupaia, 

On the whole, then, it may he said that, compared with Tupaia, 
the brain of Ptihcercus i.s more simple, shows a better develop¬ 
ment of the olfactory and the auditory regions, and a much 
more primitive condition of those parts of the brain associated 
with the sense of vision. 

A Iso, relative to the body-weight, the weight of the brain as a 
whole is considerably less. 

The Cardiovasculab System. 

The characters of the heart call for no remark. It exhibits 
the generalised mammalian condition. The presence of a short 
brachiocephalic trunk on the left side corresponds to the usual 
condition found in Tupaia. There is some variation in this 
feature, however, for in one specimen of Tupaia minor I found 
the left common cartoid and sui^lavian arteries arising separately 
from the aortic arcli. The absence of a common iliac artery may 
be regarded as a primitive feature. The significance of the 
details of the course of the vessels within the tympanic cavity 
are dealt with in connection with the skull. 
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The general anangement of the arteries of the anterior 
extremity, in which the main artery in the braohium is repre¬ 
sented by the art. biWhialis superlicialis, the brachial artery 
proper forming a relatively small vessel which accompanies the 
median nerve through the entepicondylar foramen, corresponds 
to the condition found in Ijemur catta (Manners Smith). In 
the posterior extremity the arteria saphena is well developed. 
Manners Smith, in his monograph on “The Limb Ai*teries of 
Primates” (22). makes the statement that this vessel “ lies on the 
m. sartorius in the lower mammals; in the liigher the artery is 
covered by the muscle.” It is interesting to note, therefore, 
that in Ptilooerma the artery is covered by the sai’torius until it 
emerges from beneath the medial border of the muscle. 

The termination of the external jugular veip;by forming a 
venous ring encircling the clavicle is worthy of remark, for this 
is clearly a condition which is ctipable of giving rise to either of 
the two common modes of ending of this vein, into the sub¬ 
clavian or into the axillary vein. Tlie double precaval reins are 
to be found generally in animals of a primitive kind. Tlie 
presence of a single vena azygos on the left side may have a 
different significance. Beddard, in Ins paper on “ Tlie Azygos 
Veins in the Mammalia” (2), notes that a single left azygos vein 
is found in many marsupials. He writes (p. 219) : Emphasizing 
the gap which separates the Marsupials from most of the higher 
mammals, it is noteworthy that in them (t. e, the Marsupials) it 
is the left azygos which is apt to be predominant, and not the 
right vessel,” And again (p. 207): “ My own observations 
confirm Dr. McClure when he remarks that a right azygOvS is 
characteristic of the genus i/acro|>ws, and that a left azygos 
is characteristic of the Phalangeridae.” This statement has 
especial interest in the present connection, when the inetatheroid 
features to be found in the Tupaiid® and the general phalanger- 
like appearance of the Pen-tailed Tree-Shi’ew are taken into 
account. The force of the implication, however, is somewhat 
diminished by Beddard’s note that a left vena azygos is to be 
found in certain Rodents and Artiodactyles. 

The DiGBsnvB System* 

The Tongm.^ln the presence of a definite sublingua, Piilo- 
aeroua shows a resemblance both to ^tbe Marsupials and the 
Lemurs. This structure is, however, much more primitive in 
form than it is in Tupada^ as can be readily seen by reference to 
Oarlsson*s figures on p. 260 of her paper ( 4 ). In Ptilocercua, the 
sublingua is not sb free and it has no lytta. The greater freedom 
and the presence of a sublingual lytta (which, however, contains no 
cartilage muscular suppoit) in Tupaia would appear to indi¬ 
cate a plater approximation to the lemurine condition. The 
lytta of the tongue is well developed, seemingly wither better so 
than in This condition is to be regarded as primitive. 
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and in tiie Leinvirs t\\e lytta exhibits a strong tendency to 
disappear, lu Ta/rsim it is a\)aeiit altogether. It is interesting 
to note that the tongue of Piilocercua (and J apam) possesses all 
the essential characteristics which Sonntag (28) regarded as dis¬ 
tinctive of the prosimian tongue. In a<ldition, the accumulation 
of fungiform papilhe nt the epex of the tongue of Piilocercua 
bears witness to the ilevelopuient here of a special sensitivity 
such as Sonntag lias already noted in the evolutionary develop¬ 
ment of the primate tongue. It should be remarked that 
Sountag’s statement is certfunly incorrect that the fienal lamella 
is absent in Tupaia and that the lytta in the tongue of Tupaia 
is double. 

The gastrointestinal tract is remarkable for its simplicity. 
The stomach is free fixun any elaboration, the duodenum, 
suspended by a iriesenteiy, is puslied over to the right side and 
hiildeu from view by the irregular coils of the small intestine, 
and the whole of the pendent loop of the gut is formed from 
MeckeFs tract attached to the posterior abdominal wall by the 
simplest foi-m of dorsal mesentery. The colon foims a perfectly 
straight tube in ivhich no difFerentiation can he detected except 
by reference to the vascular supply. The etcciim is similar in 
appearance to that found in all theTupaiidie except Tupaia taua, 
in which the caicum is said to be absent. A review of Chalmers 
Mitchells work on the intestinal tract of mammals (23)indicates 
that a condition of affairs comparable witii that of Piilocercua is 
onh’^ to be found among the Cheiroptera, and an exact parallel 
occurs in Rhinopoviamia^ophyllnm, Chalmers Mitchell compares 
the intestinal tract of this animal to that of birds, but be arrives 
at the conclusion that the simple gut pattern of bats has been 
secondarily derived from a more complex arrangement. He also 
states that so far “ as evidence is afforded by tlie gut pattern, 
there is no reason to asswnate Cheiroptera with Tnsectivores.*’ 
It follows, therefore, that a similar distinction, on the basis of 
the gut pattern, can be made between the Tupaiidae and the 
Lipotyplila. It may be noted that tliere is no evidence tliat 
the simplicity of the intestinal tract of Piilocercua is a secondary 
acquisition. On the contrary, it provides still further evidence 
of the I’ema.rkable primitiveness of the animal. In this 
connection, Tupaia shows a slight advance compared with 
Piilocercua^ for in that animal the proximal end of the 
oelon is curved a little to the right, indicating the incipient 
appearance of a transverse colon. A furtlier stage in the 
development of the colic tract is to be found in Tarahia^ in 
which a transverse colon has been distinctly developed. 

The Liver of Piilocercua differs from that of Tupaia (4) in the 
following points:— 

1 , The relative sizes of the lobes. In l^upaia the left lobe 
is by far the largest, while in FtUocercm the lobus 
centralis is the largest and the right lobe the smallest. 
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2. The position of the galJ-blaihler. Jn Tupaia this is 

situated at the right margin of the lobus centralis 
immediately adjacent to the right lobe. Oarlsson 
points out that a resemblance is here shown to the 
condition found in the Prosimiee, especially Galago and 
Lemur^ In Ptilocercue the gall-bladder is situated in 
the middle of the right central lobule as is the case in 
the lipotyphlous Insectivora. 

3. The presence of a fissura urabilicalis. This is al)sent in 

Tupaia, in which the two divisions of the central lobe 
are only indistinctly se 2 >arated from each other. 

In all these points it is probable that Ptllooerem is more 
generalised and primitive than Tupata, The latter, on the other 
hand, shows in some ways a closer appioximatiptn'to the lemuiine 
condition. The anal glaiids may conveniently be referred to in 
this section. They are relatively well developed in Ptilocercus, 
Wood-Jones (32) notes similur glands in Tupaia ferruginea* 
They are present in Tupaia minor, but markedly diminisi)ed in 
size. I'hia is undoubtedly correlated with the diminished im¬ 
portance of tlie olfactory sense in this animal. 

The Urogenital System, 

In the male genitalia and the accessory sexual glands, Ptdo- 
cerciia offers many points of contrast with Tupaia, Ju the 
former, the prostate is a compact glandular mass surrounding 
the urethra close to the neck of the bladder and opening by 
numerous ducts. The vas deferens shows a distinct ampulla 
and, before it reaches the urethra, it receives the duct of the 
vesicular diverticulum. 'J’he latter would appear to correspond 
to the seminal vesicle of human anatomy. Jn addition, there is 
a vesicular gland, similar in structure to the vesicular divextiiculum 
of the vas, whose duct opens into the urethra close to but 
separately from the orifice of the common ejaculatory duct. 
Kaudei n (19) has described in detail the male sexual organs of 
Tupaia javanica, and I have confirmed the accuracy of his 
description from a study of serial sections taken through the 
male urethra of one of my specimens of Tupaia minor. The 
homologies of the different glandular masses are not quite clear. 
A somewhat cursory examination would seem to indicate that 
what Kaudem describes as the prostate gland in Tupaia, a 
lobulated glandular mass opening on either side by a single main 
duct into the urethral canal some distance from the internal 
urinary meatus, .really corresponds to what has been termed the 
vesieular gland fii Ptilocercm, If this interpretation is correct, 
the prostate in Tupaia is represented only by a few trivial 
tubular glands embedded in the sphincter at tlie neck of the 
bladder. The question of these homologies is being studied in 
some detail in the labora.tm'ies at St. Baitbolomew^s Hospital by 
my friend Mr. Oapener, and fui*ther discussion may therefore lie 
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postponed till a<UUtionjil data are available. It is evident, how¬ 
ever, that the condition in Piilocercus is of a generalised nature, 
apparently capable of giving rise to the anthropoid or the 
lemuroid arrangement, while Tupaia shows a definite speciali¬ 
sation. Both Tupaia arid Piilocercus possess a well-develope<l 
uterus mascnlinus. The shape and propor tions of the penis, and 
its position relative to the symphysis pubis, bear a reinarlvable 
resemblance to tliese features in Cheiroptera and many Primates, 
including man. \n Tupaia^ the proximal and distal parts of the 
urethra are relatively much more elongated and the glans })enis 
is long and tapering. These characters ai*e doubtless associated 
with the lengtli of the symphysis puhis in this genus. 

1Mie testicle i*esemhl<*s closely that of Tvpaia in its shape. 
Kaudern calls attention to the similaritv between the cauda 
epididymis and the seminal reservoir of Talpa and Cheiroptera. 
A striking contrast lies in tlu! fact that in Ptilof'ercvs the 
testicles are not retained permanently in the ‘•ciotal cavity as is 
the ca'^e in Tupaia. In tlris connection, tlu'refoie, the former is 
nrore primitive and less lemur-like than Tapaia. Althougli in 
the latter the testicles are certainh p€»rmaiiently descended in 
the adult, 1 Irave always been able to demonstrate a patent but 
constricted channel leading from the saccus vaginalis into the 
peritoneal cavity. The panipenial position of the scrotal sac in 
Piilocercus and Tupaia snggc*sts an intermediate phase between 
the <’onditions to be found in the Metatheriii and Eutheria. 

Myology. 

Tho facial musculature is relatively w-ell differentiated. This 
differentiation is perhaps furtlier emphasised by the rlegree of 
complexity of the plexus former! by the facial nerve. The degree 
of development of the auricular xnusculature, which is in accord¬ 
ance with the development of the external ear, stands in contrast 
to the condition found iu Tupaia^ in which the pinna has a 
degenerate, liominoid appearance. The sphincter colli is less con¬ 
spicuous than in Tupaia. The muscles of mastication show a 
powerful development, both tJje inasseter and temporal muscles 
being readily s^bdivi^ible into component parts. In the neck 
region, the muscles exhibit a generalised disposition except that 
scalenus anticus is absent. Herein, Piilocercus tliffers from 
Tupaia and approximate.^ to the condition usually found in the 
lipotypblous insActivores. In the presence of a well-developed 
teres minor and a coracoid head of biceps^ lu>waver, the animal 
shows agreement with Tupaia and contrasts with the usual con¬ 
dition in the Lipotypbla. The complexity of triceps and the 
generalised form of coracoh*ach%cdis are also to be noted in this 
connection. The absence of a hrachioradialis is a little puzzling. 
This muscle is normally developed in T, minor and T. ferruginea 
( 6 ) as in Lemurs, and in lipotypblous insectivores it is commonly 
absent. Either this muscle has disappemed iu Piilocerctis or it 
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has not yet diifeirentiated from the extensor carpi radialis mass 
which is prominently developed in this animal. In the lattei* 
case, its absence is to be regarded as a primitive feature. The 
independence of the exUmor longus pollicis from the main mass 
of the extettsor profiindm dlgitorum appears to Ije an indication 
of the relative mobility of the pollex, but the»e is no independent 
long flexor for this digit. pronator teres has no deep head, 
and so resembles the muscle as I have found it in specimens of 
Tupaia It may be noted that Wood-Jones (34) found a deep 
head in a specimen of 1\ ferruginea^ but it would appear that 
this is not the usual arrangement. The flexor eubUmie sends 
tendons to all four ulnar digits, that to the minimus beihg joined 
by a small tendon of a fexor brevis manus. It thus differs 
slightly from the arrangement in Tupaia^ in which the whole of 
the tendon to the minimus is <lerived from the sl)0rt flexor. 
Pronator qtiadratus is well developed. The small sesamoid bone 
developed in the common palmar tendon of flexor profundus 
apparently conesponds to the large bony plaque formed in the 
flexor tendons in the sole of the foot, Iri the palm, the palniaris 
brevis is well developed and the differentiation of the short flexors 
of the pollex and minimus digits are to be noted. 

In the lower extremity, the following points call for remark. 
No distinct tensor fascuv femoriis could be found. I also failed 
to discox er this muscle in Tupaia, though Leche (21) describes it in 
1\ ferrnginea, A strong/ewmrococcypewa is present, and gluteus 
medlus and minimus are well developed, the former being dis¬ 
tinctly bilaiuinar. The presence of a distinct piriformis, which 
is also present in Tupaia, offers a conti*ast to the LipotyphJa in 
whicdi this muscle is said to be absent. The conspicuous 
development of caudofemoralis in this connection must also 
be emphasised. On the other hand, ievmissimus is found 
genemlly in the Lipotyphla but is absent in the Lemurs. This 
latter muscle, however, repi'esenting as it does the femoral 
head of biceps in the higher PrimAtes, is clearly a primitive 
feature, ^^ariorius is well developed, though it gains no direct 
attachment to the ilium. The pecUnens and the full complement 
of the adductor muscles are present. On the extensor aspect of 
the thigh, the relative differentiation of the elements of the 
quadriceps mass should be noted, though no separate suberureus 
was found. I’he origin of the extefisor longue digitorum from the 
femoml condyle is probably a primitive aimtigemeht. It is also 
found in Tupaia, but is not a lemurine condition. The differen¬ 
tiation of the peroneal group of muscles is, if anything, more 
marked than it is in Tupma, The extent of the attachment of 
popli^eus to the t^ia agrees with that found in Tuj^ia, a feature 
which, as pointed out by Oarlsson, is lemuroid. The fomation 
of a tendon for the hallux from the extensor brevis digiiorum and 
the differentiation of this part of the muscle to form a distinct 
4Hmsor hrems haUuds is a feature of some considerable interest, 
for it appeai‘8 that ncwmally in the a tendon is 
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not developed. In Ptihcercua this condition is doubtless asso¬ 
ciated witti a comparative freedom of movement of the hallux. 
The Jkxor brevis digitorum ^^hows a remarkably ^generalised for¬ 
mation, each tendon iiaving two well-defined heads of origin. 
The direct attachment of a large part of the origin of this muscle 
to the tuber calcis must also be emphasised. The abductors and 
short flexors of the hallux and minimus digits are all developed. 
Accessorius also forms a bulky muscle. The large plantar sesamoid 
developed in the long flexor tendons in the sole of the foot closely 
resembles that found in Tupaia, So f.-u* as 1 can ascertain, the 
only other mammals in which such a sesumoid is developed are 
the ])asyf)odidH3 (25) and Notoi'yctes (30). A small s(vsamoid 
found in the tendons ot ongin of the short flexors in Canwlestes 
by Osgood (24) is probably not homologous with that of the 
Tupaiidae. 

In the hyoid region, the digastric muscle may be noted as 
diftering from the condition found in Tupaia, In the latter, 
there is a well-developed central tendon connecting together the 
two bellies. In Piilocercm^ however, the two bellies are con¬ 
nected merely by a thin, oblique, tendinous intersection. This 
is probably a more primitive condition of the muscle. The omo¬ 
hyoid exhibits a well-marked oblique tendinous intersection 
between its anterior and post»erior parts. The styloid muscles 
are all fully developed. 

In the trunk, the psoas minor is conspicuous. The elements 
of the iliopsoas are fully diflierentinted, and the construction of 
the iliacus is similar to that found in Tupaia. Leche (21) has 
already pointed out the resemblance of the tupaioid arrangement 
to that of Galago. 

The formation of the rectus sheath by the aponeuroses of the 
abdominal muscles substantiates the coiudnsions of Kaudern, who 
pointe<l out tlie lemurine condition to he found in Tupaia (20). 

General Concussions. 

Gregory, as a result of a comparative* study of tlm dentition 
and the .skeleton, concluded that, on the whole, Ptdocercus is 
more lemur-like than Tupaia in tht‘ cliaracters of its skull and 
dentition, but that, in regard to the post-cranial skeleton, it is 
(iistinctly less lemurine. lie tlierefoiv makes the perfectly 
legitimate suggestion that nmiiy of the lemurine features to he 
found in Tupaia are secondarily associated with arboreal habits 
of life, and thus indicate no real aflinity to the Prosimhe. A com¬ 
plete survey of the anatomy of these animals, however, leads to 
conclusions timt are somewhat diftWent. In every part of its 
anatomy, Ptilocercus shows some remarkable contrasts with 
Tupaia, The brain of Ptilocercus is much more primitive and 
macrosmatic in type. The visual regions of the brain are poorly 
developed compared with Tupaia., while the auditory centres 
are distinctly better developed. With this diflferenceis associated 
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a eorrespouding difforeuce iu tha development of the peripheral 
sense-organs. It appears that PtUooercua^ which has evidently 
adopted nocturnal habits, shows a tendency to specialise in the 
direction of auditory acuity and has retained a pnxnitive bi'ain 
in which the olfactory regions have undergone relatively little 
reduction. Ttipaia^ on the other hand, which is a diurnal 
animal, exhibits to a remarkable degree a progressive develop¬ 
ment of all those anatomical structures which are concerned in 
the reception of visual stimuli and a corresponding diminution 
of the olfactory apparatus of the brain, in other words, the 
acti\ities of this animal are related much more closely to visual 
impressions and are less dependent upon the influence of olfactory 
stimuli. Such a condition, the predominant influence of the 
visual sense, is precisely what Elliot Smith has held to be one 
of the fundamental characteristics of the Primate phylum as con¬ 
trasted with other mammalian groups. It is therefore of addi¬ 
tional interest to note that in many other wa 3 ^s Tupata shows a 
greater affinity with the Lemuroidea than does Ptilocercus, e. g., in 
a greater elaboration of the neopallium as a whole, in certain 
features of the postcranial skeleton, in the differentiation of 
certain muscles, in many characters of the male genital system 
and especially the permanent descent of the testes, in the features 
of the liver, in certain details of the vessels in the tympanic 
cavity, in the tongue, in the diminution of the anal scent-glands, 
etc. Tupaia^ however, shows some definite specialisations of a 
generic t^’^pe, e.gr., in the carpus and tarsus, the teeth, and some 
of the genital glands, and in relation to these, PtHoc&nym is at the 
same time more primitive and more leinurine. These points are, 
however, relatively few. Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
Ptilocercua and Tattpaia represent two successive phases in the 
evobitionary development of a lemurid from a primitive, in¬ 
sectivorous, eutherian mammal. F^ilocercus is a remar-kably 
genemlised and primitive arboreal mammal. Tvpaia exltibits 
many differences from Ptilocercm^ &,nd these differences in almost 
every case indicate a closer approach to the Lemuroidea. Such 
conclusions serve to emphasise the truth of the supposition that 
fchei'e is a very real affinity between the Tupaiid$e and the 
LemuridfiD. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

Plate I. 

PhotograpliR of the living Ptiloceretts. (Photos by Mr. Jee Koo, 

Sarawak Museum.) 

Plats II. 

A. Limb bones of PHlocereus. X 2. 1. Right Os Innomiuatum. 2. Left 

Scapula. 3. Left Clavicle, 4. Left Femur. 6. Left Humerus. 6. Left 
Tibia. 7. Left Fibula (which has been figured upside down). 8. Left Ulna. 
9. Left Radius. 10. Left Tarsus, viewed from the dorsal aspect after 
removal of the astragalus. 11. Left Astragalus viewed from the dorsal 
aspect. (Photo by F. W. Rond.) 

B. Radiograph of the Pes and Manus of PHtoeercus. 

Plate 111. 

A. Upper and Lower Teeth of Ptiloo0reu9, X 4 (about). 

Upper and Lower Teeth of PiUocercu9, with exposure of the roots, x 3 (about). 
(Photos by F. W. Bond.) 


Plate IV. 

Bkelaton of PUlimrem (prepared at the British Museum). Natural sise. 
(Photo by Martin C. Hinton, Esq.) 
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Platk V. 

Micropbotographs of soctiono tbrongh the cortical areas of tbe cerebrum. X 60, 
A. Area Gigantopyramidalis. B. Area Striata. C. Area Frontalis. D. Area 
Parietalis. £. Area Temporalis. The figures refer to Brodmapn’s laminm, 
(Photos by Miss Vaughan.) * 
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EXHIBITIONS AND NOTICES. 

Octo\>er 1926. 


Sir A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S., Vice-PresuleDt, 
in tl\e Oliair. 

The SECRErrARY read the following Report on the Additions to 
the Society’s Menagerie during the months of June, July, August, 
and September, 1926;— 

June. 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during 
the month of June were 206 in number. Of these 61 were 
acquired by present'ltion, 2 were deposited, 122 were pui chased, 
6 were received in exchange, and 1.^ were born in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned:— 

A young Californian Sea-Lion (Otaria californiana)^ born in 
the Menagerie on June 13th. 

A Tasmanian Devil {Sarcophilus hai^isi), purchased on 
June 17th. 

A Blacksmith Plover {Uoploptei'^iB speciosus), a Bronze-winged 
Courser (Rhvnopiilits chalcopteni8\ two Pied Babblers (CVa- 

teroptis hicolm’)^ from South Africa, new to the Collection, 
purchased on June 3rd, 

A Three-ban (led Plover {Oxyechus tricollaris), from South 
Africa, presented by Messrs. A, W. Gamage on June 3rd. 

July. 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of July were 247 in number. Of these 141 were 
acquired by presentation, 17 were deposited, 68 were purchased, 
10 were received in exchange, and 11 were born in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned :— 

2 young male Giraffes {Oiraffa oam^lopardalia camelopa/rddli8\ 
a male and female Sudanese Oryx {Oryx algazel\ 3 Shoebills 
{Balamicepa rex)^ from the Sudan, purchased from the Sudan 
Government on July 1st. 

A male Chimpanzee {AntkropopitkeeuB troglodyt 0 »\ from the 
Gold Coast, presented by Arthur Haserick, F.Z.S., on July 26tb. 

A Vociferous Sea-Eagle {Haliu^u8 vocifer), from South Africa, 
presented by Major Al^rt Pam, F.Z.S., on July 21st. 

A Coach-Whip Bird {Pdephodes ct^ep^ems), from Australia, 
presented by Oapt. H. S. Stokes, M.O., P.Z.S.^ on July 27th. 
Pnoo. Zoot. Soo.—1926, No. IrXXXVI. 86 
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A collection of Imperial Scorpions {Pardimus imperator), from 
Gambia, presented by H.E. Capt. Sir Cecil H. Armitage, K.B.E*, 
GM.G., D.S.O., F.Z.S., on July I9th. 

A collection of Land-Crabs (Cmdisoma amiata)^ from Gambia, 
presented by H.E. Oapt. Sir Cecil H. Armitage, K.B.E., 
D.S.O., F.Z.S., on July J9th. 

A Violaceous Plantain-eater {Musophaga violaoea)^ from 
Gambia, presented by H.E. Capt. Sir Cecil H. Armitage, K.B.B., 
C.M.G., D.8.O., F.Z.S., on July 28th. 

A large collection of Fishes and other Marine specimens, 
obtained from the coast of Mndeim by E. G. Boulenger, Esc],, 
F.Z.8. 


August. 

The registered additioiis to the Society's Menagerie during tin* 
mouth of August were 157 in number. Of these 83 were 
acquired by prefeeiita-tion, 7 were deposited, 27 were purchased, 
1 was received in exchange, and 39 were born in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned:— 

A young Hippopotamus {Ilippopotamua amphiUm)^ born in the 
Gardens on August 20th. (The last example reared in the 
(hardens was born on November 5tb, 1872.) 

1 Lion Cub {Felia leo), from Kenya Colony, presented by Major 
0. 8. Ramsay-flill, M.C., F.Z.8., on August 14th. 

2 Thick-tailed Opossums {DidslpkpB vrassicmidata), purchased 
on August 13th. 

1 Noble MacaW' (Ara nobilw\ presented by C. H. West on 
August lOtb. 

7 Veimcolor Teal (Qtierquedula veraicolor\ purchased on 
August 13th. 

2 Brush-Turkeys {Caiheturm lathami), hatched in the Gardens 
on August 21st. 


September. 

The registered additions to the Society's Menagerie during the 
month of September were 240 in number. Of these 180 were 
acquired by presentation, 1 was deposited, 25 were purchased, 
1 was received in exchange, and 33 were born m the Menagerie* 

The following may be specially mentioned 

A Nagor Antelope {Cervicapra reduimt)^ bred in the Menagerie 
on September 

A collection ol animals, from Gambia, presented by H.E* 
Oapt. Sir Cecil H* Armitage, K.B.E*, O.M.G., D.S.O., F.ks., on 
September 2nd. 

An Aard Vark {Oryttet^puu from Abyssinia, pur¬ 

chased on Septemt^r 7th. 
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A. yoving Musk-Ox (Ovihos moschatus) aiK^ a Pokv Bear 
(Thnlaretoa nuiritimns), from Bust, Greetvland, presented by the 
Oam\)ridge Eiist Greeidand Expedition on September Utb. 

A lied Brocket {Maumia rufa), an Ocelot (Felis pardalis), and 
a Great Auteater ( Myrniecophaga tridactiflcf>\ from America, 

presented by Mr. Alexander Muir on September 15tb. 


l>r. P. A. Buxton, F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks upon, 
apparatus for the Measurement of llailiant Heat in the Tropics. 

Major E. E. Austen, D.S.O., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made 
remarks ujion, specimens of (Jhrysomyia chloropyga, Wied, a Fly 
from Salisbury, South Rhodesia, and drew attention to what he 
considered to be an Ancestral habit. 


November 2nd, 1926. 

Prof. E. W, MaoHhij»k, F.R.S., Vice President, 
in the Chair. 

Col. S. MoNf'KTON CorEMAN, M.D., F.Il.8., F.Z.S., exliibited, 
and made reinai ks njion, a nest and e^'gs of the J31ack-chinne<l 
HiuiJining-Bird {Arehiloclms idexandri)^ which he had receive<l 
from Dr. W. H, Mills of San Bernardino, California, through 
the courte.sy of Dr. VV. C. Hanna. The nest had been built on 
a Willow-twig, four feet from the ground. Col. Monckton Cope- 
man also drew attention to two spe^^irnena of Cal>ypieam}a( Jand 
9 ), and a. third (young c? \ receive<i from Mr. Donald R. Dickey 
of Pasarnlina, Califonia, and from Mr. Allen Bi-ooks of Okanagan 
Landing, British Columbia. Tlie species shown are the only 
ones, of seven native to California, whicli are known to have 
hybridized. Dr, Mills has determined, from continuous per¬ 
sonal observation, that in the cn^e of Cedj/pie anna^ the period of 
incubation is fourteen days : and that in about an equal period 
subsequently the young will have left ilie nest. 


November 16th, 1926. 

Sir Sidney F. Harmeu, K.B.E., F.R.S., Vice-President 
in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following Report on the Additions 
to the Society^® Menagerie during the month of October, 1926:— 

The registered additions to the Society's Menagerie during the 
month of October were 156 in number. Of these 73 were 
presented, 5 were purchased, 5 were received in exchange, and 
73 were born in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned;— 

1 Puma {Felia oonedor)^ 1 Pinche Marmoset {(Edipmiidm 
itwa Oolombia, and 2 Peba Armadillos {Taiuaia, now- 
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emda), from Venezuela, presented by Lady Richmond Brown, 
F.Z.Sm on October 4th,. 

3 Lai*ge Anacondas {Enneates murinus)^ from Venezuela, pre 
sented by F, A. Mitchell-Hedges, F.Z.S., on October 4th. 

1 Javan Ohevrotain (white var.) {TragvluB jmmicm)^ from 
Malay, presented by W. L. S. Besapa, on October 8tb. 

1 Brown Tree-Kangaroo (Uendroldgm inusttis)^ from N.W. 
New Guinea; 2 De Brun’s Wallabies {Macropus brunii)j 1 Greater 
Bird-of-Paradise and 1 King Bird-of-Pai*adise 

^icinnurus regius)^ from the Am Islands; 1 Wallace’s Binl-of- 
Paradise (Semioptem wallacci)^ new to the Collection, from 
Batchian Island; 2 Yellow-throated Hanging Parrakeets {Lari’- 
cuius pusUlns)^ new to the Collection, from Java, and 4 Three- 
coloured Parrot-Finches {EnjtJirura tri^hroa)^ from New Guinea, 
presented by J. Spedan Lewis, Esq., F,Z.S.,on October 25th. 


Dr. G. D. Halk Carpenter, F.Z.S., exhibited, and made 
remarks u{K)n, a series of lantern-slides illustrating the bionomics 
of the Tsetse Fly, Glossina palpaliSy in connection with Sleeping 
Sickness, and drew especial attention to the food and breeding- 
places, and tlie effect of climate on the length of life of the fly. 


[‘Proceedings,’ 1926, Part III. (pp. 683-940), was 
published on September IStb, 1926.J 
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- formoaensis, Fig. 11, p. 968. 

— gkuooBiigma, Fig. 23, p. 971. 

- grantUatuBy Fig. 3, p. 949. 

- hakvi, Fig. 9, p. 966. 

- holoorhynchmy Fig. 10, p. 967. 

—- korkBliiy Fig. 28, p. 976. 

- hgimidephalm, Fig. 15, p. 963. 

—- U»tigino3ugy Pig. 22, p. 970. 

-- kuoorhgnchwy Fig. 24, p. 972. 

- leUGoufj^Wy Fig. 18, p. 966. 

- lumotusy Pig. 14, p. 961. 

- ghtugUBy Fig, 4, p. 960* 

—— ooeUatmy Fig, 20, p. 968. 

Fig, 27, p. 976. 

— ’-productuty Fig, 26, p. 274. 

-r«m, Fig. 8, p. 966. 

rhinohatw, Figs, 1, 16, pp. 943, 
964. 

- achlegdUy Fig. 12, p. 960. 

-Fig. 25, p. 978, 

—' thomniemay Fig. 6, p. 962. 

- miuihafenwUy Fig. 19, p. 967. 

SargopkUuBy Figs. 26, 27, 80, 84, 87, 
41,46,47, pp. 10$9,1041, 1046,1061, 
1068, J065,1078,1080. 

Sehongadia 0 thkpieay Fig. % p, 827. 
8mintk£g>9k cratfkaftMiy Fig. 46, 

p. 1072. 
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SoUttsim fooodwardi, PU I., iSg. 2, 
PI. IL, fig. 1, p. 1147. 

Slylooheiron submit P’ig. 4. p. 772. 

Tauytarsus halophUat Figs. 3, 4, 

pp. 792, 793. 

— maritimus, Figs. 3~6, pp. 792, 
793, 796. 

Tarsonemella capmisis, Figs. 6, 7, 
pp. 834, 835. 

Tettanychus ficit Fig. 3, p. 829. 

— • {Schizotsiranychus) andropogouif 
Fig. 3, p. 829. 
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Theridion rnyphiunit Fig. 1, p. 1127. 
Uylacinus, Figs. 24, 27, 29, 33, 36,40, 
42. 46, 47, pp. 1038, 1041, 1044, 
1050.1057,1064, 1066,1078, 1080. 
Thysanopoda aqualis, Fig. 2, p. 769. 
J'rwhocladius fucicolut Fig. 1, p. 783. 
Tupimmhis ieguexint PI. I., p. 931; 
Figs. 1. 2, pp. 932, 933. 

Uroceniron azureumt PI. I., p. 1159. 
Ursus arctost Fig. 5, p 1000. 
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ABSTaAOT OF THE PIIOOEBDINGS 


OF THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON* 

Jime lit, 1926. 


Sir JoHK Bland SurroN, Bt, F.R.O.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Secretary read a Report on the Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during the month of April, 1926. 


Dr. jpRANK OuAPMAN exhibited, and made remarks upon, a 
series of Lantern slides illustrating the Bird and Mammalian 
Life on the Barro Colorado Island, Panama. 


Mr, Ak S. Ll SouiF, C.M.Z.S., gave an account of some of his 
observations on The Habits of the Order Marsupialia.’’ 

Prof* R. T. Leiper, M.D., F.R.S.« F.Z.S., gave an account, 
illustrated by Lantern*sUdes, of the two following oemmunica- 
tions *^The Starling as a Kictor in the Spread of Gapewom 

Disasee in Ohtdcens ; and (2) ** Some Parasites of Bats in the 
;^IcgieaJi Society’s Gardens.’^ 


ill Is ptiblld^isd by ^ Sooisiy at ikiolllces, Eooicgisal Gardses, 

I to which 

"t w be iumsd, sloaf tbo * saim chaMrc, 

mEdmcimiMhetetliel^ M It msy be drained oa&c 

tbs peim ef dtestMEi or, If s«»t poeldbct for 
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Mt. S. ZtJicnEBlitMi^ a dP hb paper <m 

^‘Growth Ohaugea in the Skull of the Baboon (P^bpio porpaHm)!^ 

In the absence of the Authors, the following papers wow ta^en 
as read — Stanley Hibst, F.2.S., “ Descriptions of new Mites^ 
including Four new Species of Bed Spider J* H. Powee, F^Z.S., 

Note on the Occurrence of Hybrid Anura at Lobatsi, Bechuana- 
land Protectorate”; H. a Wilkie, P.R.O.V.S., F.B.M.S*, F,Z,S., 
** The Ossicula auditus of the Common Badger (Jfcfsfos foicws),” 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will 
be held on Tuesday, June 15th, 1926, at 6.30 P.tf., when the 
following communications will be made'— 

H, Habolp Scott, M.D., F,R.aP„ D.RH>, F.Z.S. 

A Mycotic Disease of Batrachians. 

Habolp G. Jaokson, F.Z.8. 

The Morphology of the Isopod Head. 

F. W. Epwabps. 

On the Marine Ohironomidfip <Diptera); with Descriptions 
of a new Genus and Four new Species from Samoa. 


P, A. Buxton, F.2.S. 

The Colonisation of the Sea by the Ohtronomidad (Diptera); 
with an Account of the Habits of a new Genus and Species 
in Samoa. 


a 


OwttA A. lAmamt H^wicBg> 

Od ti>» Mmiag 6f ibs ommmut 

19 the ToMialte TuiBtyf 



MAmn V, Lbbquh^ D.Sc., F.Z>S. 

On some Larval £uphau8iides (Crustacea) from theMediter* 
ranean in the Neighbouthood of Alexandria, Egypt, collected 
by Mr. P. S. Russell 

D> Bhatu, M.So., F.R.M.S. 

On Three new Species of the Genus Anadenus (Mollusca). 


Prof. J. P, Hill, F.R.S., FZ.S., nnd Prof. J. Bromide Gatenby, 
Ph.D. 

The Corpus Luteum of the Monotremata. 


The following Papers have been received:— 

Prof. D. M. Fedotov. 

The Plan of Sti uctuie and Systematic Status of Ophiochta 
(Ecluno<lermata). 

J. B. Nobman, F.Z.S. 

A Synopsis of the Rays of the Family Rhinobatidw, with a 
Revision of the Genus Rhinobatui. 

Dr Jambs WATBiisToy, F Z.S. 

On the Crop Contents of certain Mallophaga (Insecta). 

Dr. B. Anthony, C.M.Z.S., and G. M. Iliesco. 

Etude sur les Cavit^s nasales des Carnassiers. 

MAnooLM A. Smith, M.B.C.8., L.R.O.P., F.Z.S. 

The Function of the Funner* Mouth of the Tadpoles of 
MegahphryB, with a Note on AT. ocaras Boulenger. 


The Publioation Committee desire to call the attention of 
those who propose to offer Papers to the Society, to the great 
increase in ^e cost of paper and printing. Papers should be 
ocmdeniied and be limited so far as possible to the description of 
imw resulta. 






OommunioatioDs iotended for tba Sda&tific ahoufd 

be a^romd to 


K OHALMIRS MIIOHIUU 

iSeofelor^. 

ZooLoaiOAL Socim of Lonook^ 

BsQSKt^ Park, Lokooh, N.W. 6. 

Jme Biht 1926. 
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ABSTBAOT OF THE PEOC'EEHIBGS 


OF THK 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONOOE.' 

Jib. uth, 10 i 6 . 


Prof E W MacBridk, F.R.8., Vice-Piesident, 
in the Chair. 


Thb Sbcbbtary read a Report on the Additions to the Society's 
Menageiie during the month of May, 1926. 

The Seorstart communicated some notes on a young female 
Chimpanzee presented to the Society by T D. Maxwell, Esq. 

Major S. S. Flower, O.B.E., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made 
remarks upon, models of a White Elephant from Siam. 

Dr. H. H. Scott, F.R.O.P., D.P,H., P.Z.S., gave a of 
his paper A Mycotic Disease of Batracbians.” 

Dr. E. J. Txlltabx), F.E.S., C.M.Z.S., gave an account of 
** Some new Orders of Fossil Insects,” illustrated by aremarkable 
series of lantem»slides. 

Professor Hbeby FaxrfxeiaD Osbobe, C.M.Z,S., President of 
the American Museum of Natmal History, who was present, 
•aid that be would like to felicitate Dr. Txllyarb upon his recent 


« indf Atettaoit b ptibhiMl by ih« Society at its ol&cee, 2oologieal Oavdeue, 
ltiigMll?S PiSi; K.W., os ^ Tiiieiday ibUetrm| the date of Meeting to whioh 
ilTStoa 2t Will heieesied, aloag With tlw * Frsseediogs/l^ee of 
la elllhlbwiwWiAiheeidW to UiePiihUeatimie, hut it miw he obtained cm the 
digrcr «l ihefirise of aiepiseaor, if dlmr^aent poet4reefof 

tfeeiiss ef 4 MIW^p» per 





researches, and at the same uuiL to « 1 \ upon 

the progress it had made since his last visit to London some 
fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Harold J. Jackson, F.Z.S., communicated his paper on 
“ The Morphology of the Isopod Head.^^ 

Dr. P. A. Buxton, F.Z.S., gave a resume of his paper on “ The 
Colonisation of the Sen by the Cliirononiida' (I)ipteraV' and of a 
paper by Mr. F. W. Edwards on “ The Marino Ohironomidse 
(Diptera); with an Account of the Habits of a new Genus and 
Four new Species from Samoa.” 


Mrs. Onsra a. Mkrritt Hawkes, M.Sc., communicated her 
paper “ On the Massing of the Ladybird, Hippodamia convergms 
(Ooleoptera), in the Yosemite Valley.” 

In the absence of the Authors, the following papers were 
taken as read .--—Marie V. Lkbour, D.Sc., F.Z.S., << On some 
Larval Euphausiides (Oi'ustacea) from the MediteiTanean in the 
Neighbourhood of Alexandria, Egypt, collected by Mr. F S 
Russell ”; D. Bhatia, M.Sc., F.R.M.S., « On Three new Species 
of theGenus ARadeiiws(Mollusc5a)”; Prof, J. P. Hill, F.R.S. 
F.Z.S,, and Prof. J. Bronte Gatenby, D.Sc., PlnD., “ The Corpus 
Luteum of the Monotremata,” 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will 
be held on Tuesday, October 19th, 1926, at 5.80 P.M. 

A notice stating the Agenda for the Meeting will be circulated 
early in October. 


The following Papeis have been received• 

P rof, D, M, Fbdotov. 

(I^ncSemaLf Systematic Status of Ophdocisia 
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J. R. yoRMAK, F,Z.S , 

A Synupsiisi of tlie Rays of the Family Rhinobatidae, witli 
Revision of the Genus Rhinohaim, 

Dr. James Waterson, F.Z.S. 

On the Crop Contents of certain Mallopha^a (Insecta). 

Dr. R, Anthony, and G. M. Iliesco . 

Fitude sur les Cavites uasaks des Garnassiers. 

Malcolm A. Smith, M.R.O.S., L.R.C.P., F.Z.S. 

The Function of the “ Funnel ” Mouth of the Tadpoles of 
Megalophrys^ witli a Note on M. aceras Boulenger. 

G. H. Lockett, B.A., and W. S, Bristowe, B.A. 

Observations on the Mating Habits of some Web-spinning 
Spiders. 

Prof. Julian Huxley, F.Z.S. 

Studies in Heterogonic Growth : the Annual Increment of 
the Antlers of the Red Doer {Cervus elaphus). 


R, I. PooocK, F R.S., F.Z.S. 

(1) The External Chai-acters of the Patagonian Weasel 
(Lyncodon patagonicus), 

(2) The External Characters of Thylacinxts sarcophilus and 
some related Marsupials. 

0. W, Richards, B.A., and G. 0. Robson, M.A.» F.Z.S. 

The Land and Freshwater Mollusca of the Scilly Isles and 
West Cornwall 


A Collection of Papers by the following Authors, dealing with 
the Results of the Cambridge Expedition to the Sues 
Canal 1924;—H. Monbo Fox; E. Hebon-Allbn and 
A. Eabland; M. Bobton; Prof. A. Billabd; E. T. 
Beowne; Dr. Th. Mortensen; Dr. Hj. Brook; R. Gur~ 
HitT- M. H. Leioh-Shaepb; Prof. W. M. Tattbbsall; 
J, Ombk-Coopbb; Dr. W. T. Oabman; Dr. A. Bams; 
0 D SOAB; C. H. N. Jackson ; J. R. lb B. Tomlin ; 
g’.C.'Robson; Miss A. B. Habtinqs; S. T. Bubpibld; 
V. C. Robinson; H. Haeant; and J. R. Nobman. 
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The Publication Committee desire to call the attention of 
those who propose to offer Papers to the Society, to the great 
increase in the cost of paper and printing. Papers should be 
condensed and be limited so far as possible to the description of 
new results. 


Oominiinications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretary 

Zoological Society of London, 

Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 8. 

June 22nd, 1926. 



Ko. S79. 


ABSTRACT' OF THE PROOEEDINOS 


OF TOE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON/ 

October 19tb, 1926. 


Sir A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Ohair. 


The Secretary read a Report on the Additions made to the 
Society a Meiingerie during the months of Juno, July, August, 
and September, 1926. 

Dr. P. A. Buxton, F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks upon, 
apparatus for tlie Measurement of Radiant Heat in the Tropics. 

Major E. E. Austen, D.S.O., P*Z.S., exhibited, and made 
remarks upon, specimens of Chryaomyia chloropyga^ Wied, a Ply 
from Salisbury, South Rhodesia, and drew attention to what he 
considered to be an Ancestral habit. 

Hiss Joan B. Procter, P.L.S., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made 
remarks upon, a white example of the English Qrass-Snake. 


* TIfli ibfttract i« published by the Society at its offioes, Zoological Bardens, 
Begent's Park, K.W., on tlie Tumay following the date of Meeting to which 
it mers. It will H issued, along with the * Proceedings,' free of extra charge, 
to all Fellowe who subsoriW to the Publioations; but it may be obtained on me 
day of publication at the price of Surpmce, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the wm of Siat per aanum, payable in adrance. 
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Prof* JuuAH HuxLBnr, F.Z.8., gave a rSsttfnS of his paper, 
** Studies in Heterogenic Growth \ the Annual Increment of 
the Antlers of the Ked Deer {Cervus elaphti^s)*^ 


Dr. James Watbrston, F.Z S., communiented his paper “ On 
the Oiop Contents of ceitain Mallophaga (Insecta).*' 

Dr. F. A. Bather, F.R.S., F.Z.S., communicated a paper 
by Prof. D. M. Fedotov on ** Hie Plan of Structure and 
Systematic Status of Opkioctata (Echmodeimata).’^ 

In the absence of the Authors, the following papers were taken 
as read:—J. R. Norman, F.Z.S., “ A Synopsis of the Kays of 
the Family Khinobatidae, with a Revision of the Genus likim^ 
battle; Dr, R. Anthony, F.Z.S., and G. M. IUesco, “ J6tude sur 
les Oavites Nasales des Carnassiers.’’ 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will be 
held on Tuesday, November 2nd, 1926, at 6.30 p.m., when the 
following Oommunications will be made :— 

CoL S. Monokton Copeman, M.D., F>R S., FZ.S . 

Exhibition of Photographs of the Nest and Eggs of a 
Oalifornian Humming-Bird. 


Dr.G. M. Yevers, F.Z.S. 

Report on a Hippopotamus recently bom in the Society's 
Gardens. 

Hugh B. Cott, B.A., F.Z.S. 

Observations on the Life-Habits of some Batrachians and 
Reptiles from the Lower Amazon; and a Note on some 
Mammals from Marajd Island. 

W. E. LeObos Clark, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S. 

On the Anatomy of the Pen-tailed Tree-<Shrew (IWoemm 
^ lowii). 
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M.A., F.Z.S. 
of the Scilly Isles and 

Malcolm A. Smith, M.R.O.S., L.II.C.P., F.Z.S. 

The Function of the “ Funnel ” Mouth of the Tadpoles of 
Mego/Uiphrys^ with a Note ou M, acarus Boulengers 


The folloAving Papers have been received :— 

11. I. PooocK, F R.S., F.Z,S. 

(1) The External Ohamcters of the Patagonian Weasel 
{Lyncodon patagmicm), 

(2) The Exteiiml Characters of Thylacinm^ Sarcophiliia and 
some I'elated Marsupials. 

A Collection of Papers by the following Authors, dealing with 
the Results of the Cambridge Expedition to the Suez 
Canal, 1924:—H. Muitro Fox; E. Heron-Allen and 
A. Earland; M. Burton; Prof. A. Billard; E. T, 
Browne; Dr. Th. Mortbnsen; l)r. Hj. Brock ; 11. Gur¬ 
ney; M. H. Leioh-Sharrb ; Prof. W. M. Tatterball; 
J. Ombr*Cooper; Dr, W. T, Calman; Dr. A. Balss ; 
C. D. Soar; C. H. N. Jackson; J. R. lb B. Tomlin; 
G. 0. Robson ; Miss A. B. Hastings ; 8. T. Burfield ; 
V. 0. Robinson; H. Harant; and J. R. Norman. 

G, H. Locket, B.A., and W. S, Bristowb, B.A, 

Observations on the Mating Habits of some Web-spinning 
Spiders. 

Edith M, Sheppard, M.Sc., F.Z.S. 

Revision of the Family Phreatoicidro (Crustacea) with a 
Description of Two new Species. 

Chi Ping. 

On the Structures of the Hard Palate of Felia tigria. 

H. H, WOOLLARD, M.D, 

The DifiTerentiation of the Retina in the Primates. 

Oldfield Thomas, F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

*!nie Delacour Exploration of French Indo-China.—* 
Mammals. 
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The Publication Committee desire to call the attention of 
those who propose to offer Papers to the Society, to the great 
increase in the cost of paper and printing. Papers should be 
condensed and be limited so far as possible to the description of 
new results. 


Communications intended for the BcientiBc Meetings should 
be addressed to 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretaryy Zod, Soc, 

Zoological Society of London, 

Regent’s Park, Tx)ndon, N.W. 8. 

October 26^4, 1926. 



No. 280. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.* 


November 2nd, 1926. 


Prof. E. W. MacBrtde, F.li.8., Vice-Pi*esMent>, 
in the Oluur. 


CoL 8. Monckton Copeman, M.IX, F.K.8., F.Z.8., exhibited, 
and made remark.s upon, a nest and of the lilack-chinned 
Humming-JBird (Archilochm alexandri), which he hail received 
from Dr. W, H. Mills of San Bernardino, California, through 
the courtesy of Dr. W. C. Hanna, The nest had been built on 
a Willow-twig, four feet fiom the ground. Col, Monckton Cope- 
man also drew attention to two specimens of Calypte anna (and 
5 ), and a third (young ), received from Mr, Donald It. Dickey 
of Pasandina, Californa, and from Mr, Allen Brooks of Okanagan 
Ijanding, British Columbia. The species shown are the only 
ones, of seven native to California, which are known to have 
hybridized. Dr. Mills has determined, from continuous per¬ 
sonal observation, that in the case of Calypte anikz, the period of 
incubation is fourteen days : and that in about an equal period 
subsequently the young will have left the nest. 


* Thift Abufemct is published by the Societj at it# oiRces, Zoological Gardens, 
Begent's Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be iesued, along with the ‘ Proceedings,* free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subicribe to the Publications; but it may be obtained on the 
day of publication at the price of Sispeftee^ or, if desired, sent post^freefor 
the eioTt of Si» ShUlwyt per annuni, payable in adTance» 



Dr. Q. M. Vbfjbes, F.Z.S., communicated a report on a 
Hippotamus (M. ampAibitts) recently born in the Society’s 
Gardens. 

Mr. Hugh B. Oott, B.A., F.Z.S,, give a rSsnmS of his “ Obser¬ 
vations on the Idfe-Habite of some Batraehians and Eeptiles 
from the Lower Amazon; and a Note on some Mammals from 
Maraj6 Island. 

Dr, E. Lb Gros Cx.abk, F.B.O.S., F.Z.S., communicated his 
paper on “The Anatomy of the Pen-tailed Tree>Bbrew (Ptilooerctes 

Dr. Malcolm A. Smith, M.R.O.S., L.R.C.P., F.Z.S., communi¬ 
cated his paper on “ The Function of the ‘ Funnel ’ Mouth 
of the Tadpoles of Megcdophrya^ with a Note on AT. aoeroB 
Boulenger.” 

Mr, G, 0. Robson, M.A., F.Z.S., gave a resume of his paper 
with Mr. 0. W, Richards, B.A., on “ The Land and Freshwater 
Mollusca of the Scilly Isles and West Cornwall.” 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will be 
held on Tuesday, November 16th, at 5.30 p.m., when the following 
Communications will be made:— 

Dr. G. D. Halb Oabpbnteb, F.Z.S. 

The Biology of Qlomna palpaUa in connection with Sleeping 
Sickness. 

R. I. PooooK, F.R.S., F.Z.S . 

<1) The External Characters of the Patagonian Weasel 
{Lyneodon ptUagmimB), 

(2) The ExternahOharacters of Thykmnue^ Sarco]f^ihu and 
some related Marsupials. 

H. Mpnbo Fox, M.A. 

General Report on the Cambridge Expedition to the Suez 
Canal, 1024. 
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BA., and W, B. Bristowe, B.A . 

Observations on the Mating Habits of some Web-spinning 
Spiders. 


The following Papers have been received:— 

Edith M. Sheppard, M.Sc., F.Z.S. 

Revision of the Family Phreatoicidte (Crustacea) with a 
Description of Two new Species. 

Ciii Ping. 

On the Structures of the Hard Palate of Felia tigris, 

PL H. WOOLLARD, M.D. 

The Differentiation of the Retina iii the Primates. 


Oldfield Thomas, F.R S.. F.Z.S. 

The Delacour Explomtion of French Indc-China.— 
Mammals. 

Robert Gurney, M.A., F.Z.S. 

Some Australian Fresh-water Entomostraca reared from 
Dried Mud. 


Major S. S. Flower, Q.B.E., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Loss of Memory accompanying Metamorphosis in Am~ 
phibians. 


The Publication Committee desire to call the attention of 
those who propose to ofler Papers to the Society, to the great 
increase in the cost of paper and printing. Papers should be 
condensed and be limited so far as possible to the description of 
new results. 
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Oommunioations intended for the Scientidc Meetings should 
be addiessed to 

P* CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Seoi'etar^j ZooL Soc. 

Zooi:x)aioAL Society of London, 

Reoeni's Park, London, N.W. 8. 

November 9tA, 1926. 



No. 281. 


ABSTliACT OF THK PROOBIflDlNOH 

OF THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETV OF LONDON* 

Hoyember IGth, 1926 . 


Sir SittNBY F. Harher, F.R.S., 7ice-President, 

in the Chair. 


i'lio Secretary read a Report on the Additions made to tin* 
Society's Menagerie during the month of October, 1926. 


J>r. G. D. Hale Carpenter, F.Z.S., exhibited, and made 
I'emaiks upon, a series of lantern-slides illustrating the bionomics 
of Oloseina palqMs in connection with Sleeping Sickness, and 
<lrew especial attention to the food and breeding-places, and the 
effect of climate on the length of life of the fly. 


Mr, K, 1. PococK, F.K.S., F,Z.S., gave a reaumt of his papers 
on (1) *‘The External Chai*acters of the Patagonian Wessel 
(Lyncodm and (2) “The External Characteia of 
Thylacvntfs^ Sareoj^ilust and some related Marsupials.” 


Mr. H. Mukro Fox, M.A., communicated bis “ General Report 
on the Cambridge Expedition to the Suez Canal, 1924.” 


* Tbit Abstriet U publiihed by tbs Society at lU oiBoes, Zoological Gardent, 
B«geat*t Park, K.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
It mm. It will be issued, along with the * Prooeedings/ free of extm charge, 
to all Fellows who labsoribe to the Publications; but it may be obtained on &e 
day of publication at the price of Stxpmoe, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of Six per annum, payable in adrance. 
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